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Du^NO  ih^  Presidimtial  canyass  of  1864,  the  author 
of  this  'Jrork  p^^pared  for  its  ptiblisbers^a  volume  upon 
the  AdministratioiKpf  President  Lincol^^v  Its  main  object 
was  to  affordsthe  Amid^can  people  t^e  matotnals  for  form- 
ing an  intellig^t  judgment  as  to  the  unsdom  of  continu- 
ing Mr.  Iiincoln,NSjr  four  y^eatrs  more^  in  th«  Presidential 
office. 

That  canvass  resulted  in  his  re-eleiction^  ^  ^ut  he  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  th^  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  second  term,  when  his  career  was  closed  by 
assassination.  He  had  lived  long  enough,  however, 
to  finish  the  great  work  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
Before  his  eyes  were  closed,  they  beheld  the  Overthrow 
of  the  rebellion,  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  and  the  res- 
toration, over  all  the  land,  of  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Not  the  people  of  his  own  country  alone,  but  all 
the  world,  will  study  with  interest  the  life  and  public 
acts  of  one  whose  work  was  at  once  so  great  and  so 
successful.  The  principles  which  guided  his  conduct, 
and  the  policy  by  which  he  sought  to  carry  them  out — 
the  temper  and  character  which  were  the  secret  sources 
of  his  strength — will  be  sought  and  found  in  the  acts 
and  words  of  his  public  life.     For  more  truly,  perhaps, 


6  Prefacjb. 

than  any  other  man  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  time, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  but  one  character  and  one  mode  of 
action,  in  public  and  private  affaii*s. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  facilitate  this  inquiry.  Every  public  speech,  message, 
letter,  or  document  of  any  sort  from  his  pen,  so  far  as 
accessible,  will  be  found  included  in  its  pages.  These 
documents,  with  the  narrative  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, may,  it  is  hoped,  aid  the  public  in  understanding 
aright  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  most  illustrious 
actor,  in  the  most  important  era,  of  American  history. 
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THE   LIFE, 


PUBLIC  SERVICES   AND  STATE  PAPERS 


OF 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Karlt  Life  op  Abraham  Lincoln. — His  Own  Record. — Hib  Anorbtrt..— 
Cjianoes  of  Kesidbnoe. — Death  and  Funeral  of  his  Mother. — ^En- 
trance UPON  Political  Life. — A  Member  of  the  Legislature  anl- 
of  Congres8.-^Tiie  Mexican  War. 

The  compiler  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Congress"  states, 
that  while  preparing  that  work  for  publication,  in  1858,  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  nsaal  request  for  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  and  received  the  following  reply  : 

*^  Born,  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  Oountt,  Ekntuokt. 

**  Education  defective. 

"  Profession,  a  Lawyer. 

^^  Hate  been  a  Captain  of  Volunteerb  ih  Black  Hawk  War. 

^^  Postmaster  at  a  very  small  Office. 

^^  Four  tibies  a  Member  of  the  Ilunois  Lsoiblaturb,  and  was  a 

Member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 

"  Yours,  &o., 

**  A.  Lincoln." 

Around  the  facts  stated  with  such  characteristic  mod- 
esty and  brevity  clusters  the  history  of  the  early  life  of 
our  late  President.  Tlie  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  of  English  descent ;  and  although  they  are  believed 
to  have  originally  emigrated  to  this  country  with  the 
followers  of  William  Penn,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them 
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farther  back  than  to  their  place  of  residence  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  whence  a  part  of  the  family  re- 
moved, in  1750,  to  that  section  of  Virginia  now  known  as 
Rockingham  County.  Thirty  years  later,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  grandfather  of  our  late  President,  finding  civil- 
ization crowding  him  too  closely,  and  possibly  enticed 
by  the  stories  which  came  back  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments from  that  famous  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  but 
undeterred  by  the  dangers  which  he  knew  he  must  in- 
evitably encounter,  determined  to  make  another  bold 
push  westward,  and  settled  on  Floyd's  Creek,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  what  is  now  known  as  Bullitt  County.  Hardly 
had  he  secured  a  home  for  his  little  family,  when  he  was 
fatally  shot  by  an  Indian,  who  came  upon  him  stealthily 
while  he  was  at  work,  some  distance  from  his  log  cabin. 
Thus  deprived  of  her  protector,  his  widow  at  once  re- 
moved, with  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  that 
part  of  Kentucky  now  known  as  Washington  County. 
Thomas,  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  but  six  years  old  when  his  mother  was  so 
suddenly  made  a  widow.  The  necessity  of  assisting  to 
provide  for  her  probably  delayed  his  own  settlement  in 
life,  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
in  1806,  that  he  married  Nancy  Hanks.  His  wife  was  a 
Virginian  by  birth  ;  but  no  facts  regarding  either  her  an- 
cestry or  early  life  have  been  preserved,  althougli  it  is  a 
tjadition,  possibly  originating  in  the  reputation  achieved 
by  her  son,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental  endow- 
ment. Immediately  after  their  marriage  the  couple  re- 
moved to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  there,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1809,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  bom.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty 
and  toil ;  but  his  father,  feeling  keenly  his  own  deficien- 
cies, determined  to  give  his  son  every  possible  advantage 
in  the  way  of  gaining  an  education,  and,  when  but  seven 
years  old,  he  was  equipped  with  an  old  copy  of  Dil- 
worth's  Si)elling  Book,  which  constituted  one-third,  of 
the  family  library,  and  was  sent  to  school  to  a  Mr.  Hazel 
It  is  also  said  that  one  Zachariah  Kiney,  a  Roman  Catholi'^, 
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having  some  connection  with  the  Trappists,  who  had 
founded  an  institution  on  Pottinger's  Creek,  with  Urban 
Guillet  as  superior,  had  the  honor  of  instructing  the 
future  President  in  the  rudiments.  Whether  Mr.  Lin- 
coln favored  his  other  children,  one  a  girl  two  years 
older  than  Abraham,  and  the  other  a  boy  two  years  his 
junior,  to  the  same  extent,  is  doubtful,  for  the  routine  of 
school  life  was  not  only  broken  in  upon  by  his  frequent 
demands  upon  his  son' s  time,  but  finally  it  was  inter- 
rupted altogether  by  his  determination  to  abandon  Ken- 
tucky and  try  his  fortunes  where  his  energies  were  not 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  obstacles  which  slavery 
constantly  thrust  in  his  wky.  In  1817  Mr.  Lincoln  car- 
ried this  plan  into  execution.  The  old  home  was  sold, 
their  small  stock  of  valuables  placed  upon  a  raft,  and  the 
little  family  took  their  way  to  a  new  home  in  the  wilds 
of  Indiana,  where  free  labor  would  have  no  competition 
with  slave  labor,  and  the  poor  white  man  might  hope 
that  in  time  his  children  could  take  an  honorable  posi- 
tion, won  by  industry  and  careful  economy.  The  place 
of  their  destination  was  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  For 
the  last  few  miles  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  road  as 
they  went  on.  "  With  the  resolution  of  veteran  pioneers 
they  toiled,  sometimes  being  able  to  pick  their  way  for 
a  long  distance  without  chopping,  and  then  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  consequence  of  dense  forests.  SuflSce  it  to 
say,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  a  road  so  much  of  the 
way  that  several  days  were  employed  in  going  eighteen 
miles.  It  was  a  diflScult,  wearisome,  trying  journey,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  often  said,  that  he  never  passed  tlirough  a 
harder  experience  than  he  did  in  going  from  Thompson's 
Ferry  to  Spenser  County,  Indiana." 

Thus,  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln 
began  the  serious  business  of  life.  The  cabin  in  which 
the  family  lived  was  built  of  logs,  and  even  the  aid  of 
such  a  mere  child  was  of  account  in  the  wilderness  where 
they  now  found  themselves,  after  seven  days  of  weary 
travel.  Tlieir  neighbors,  none  of  whom  lived  nearer 
than  two  or  three  miles,  welcomed  the  strangers,  and 
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lent  a  hand  towards  building  the  rude  dwelling  in  which 
the  future  President  lay  down,  after  fatiguing  but  health- 
ful toil,  to  dream  the  dreams  of  childhood,  undisturbed 
by  thoughts  of  the  future. 

But  just  as  Abraham  was  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
new  residence,  his  home  was  made  desolate  by  the  death 
of  his  mother,  which  occurred  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
She  died  long  before  she  could  have  imagined,  in  her 
wildest  dreams,  the  eminence  and  distinction  wliich  her 
son  was  to  attain ;  but  she  was  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that,  chiefly  under  her  own  tuition,  for  she  had  not  in- 
trusted his  education  entirely  to  the  schoolmaster  who 
chanced  to  settle  within  reach,  her  favorite  son  had 
learned  to  read  the  Bible — the  book  which,  as  a  Christian 
woman,  she  prized  above  all  others.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  which  this  faithful  mother  ex- 
erted in  moulding  the  character  of  her  child ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  and  heart  the  holy  precepts,  did 
much  to  develop  those  characteristics  which  in  after 
years  caused  him  to  be  known  as  pre-eminently  the 
•'Honest"  man..  There  is  touching  evidence  that  Abra- 
ham held  the  memory  of  his  mother  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. She  had  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
writing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging 
remarks  of  his  neighbors,  who  regarded  the  accomplish- 
n^nt  as  entirely  unnecessary,  encouraged  his  son  to  per- 
severe, until  he  was  able  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper 
in  a  style  which,  although  rude,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  quite  a  prodigy  among  the  illiterate  neighbors.  One 
of  the  very  first  efforts  of  his  faltering  pen  was  writing  a 
letter  to  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's,  a  travelling 
preacher,  urging  him  to  come  and  deliver  a  sermon  over 
her  grave.  The  invitation  must  have  been  couched  in 
impressive,  if  not  affecting  language  ;  for,  although  the 
letter  was  not  written  until  nine  months  after  his  mother*  s 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  their  last  resting-place. 
Parson  Elkins,  the  preacher  to  whom  it  was  extended, 
responded  to  the  request,  and  three  months  subsequent- 
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ly,  just  a  year  after  her  decease,  preached  a  sermon  com- 
memorative of  the  virtues  of  one  whom  her  neighbors 
still  held  in  affectionate  and  respectful  remembrance.  In 
his  discourse  it  is  said  that  the  Parson  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  invitation,  and  Abra- 
ham's pen  thereafter  found  frequent  employment,  in 
writing  letters  for  the  same  neighboi-s  who  had  before 
pretended  to  esteem  lightly  the  accomplishment  (rf  which 
they  at  last  recognized  the  value. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Lincoln  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three 
children.  She  proved  an  excellent  mother  to  her  step- 
son and  daughter,  and  a  faithful  wife.  During  the  twelve 
years  that  the  family  remained  in  Indiana,  Abraham's 
father  encouraged  him  to  improve  all  the  opportunities 
offered  for  mental  development.  How  scanty  these  privi- 
leges were,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  entire 
number  of  days  that  he  was  able  to  attend  school  hardly 
exceeded  one  year.  While  in  Indiana,  one  of  his  teachers 
was  a  Mr.  Dorsey,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  was  living  in 
Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  looked  up  to^vith 
much  respect  by  his  neighbors,  as  one  of  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  early  instruction  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  tells  with  great  satisfaction  how  his 
pupil,  who  was  then  remarked  for  the  diligence  and  eager- 
ness with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  came  to  the 
log-cabin  school-house  arr^iyed  in  buckskin  clothes,  a  rac- 
coon-skin cap,  and  provided  with  an  old  arithmetic  which 
had  somewhere  been  found  for  him  to  begin  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  *'  higher  branches."  In  connection  with  his 
attendance  upon  Mr.  Crawford's  school,  an  incident  is 
told  which  is  sure  to  find  a  place  in  every  biography  of 
our  late  President.  Books  were,  of  course,  very  hard  to 
find  in  the  sparsely  settled  district  of  Indiana  where  the 
Lincoln  family  had  their  home,  and  every  printed  volume 
upon  which  Abraham  could  lay  his  hands  was  carefully 
guarded  and  eagerly  devoured.  Among  the  volumes  in 
Mr.  Crawford's  scanty  library  was  a  copy  of  Ramsay's 
Life  of  Washington,  which  Abraham  secured  permission 
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upon  one  occasion,  to  take  home  with  him.  During  a 
severe  storm  he  improved  his  leisure  by  reading  his  book. 
One  night  he  laid  it  down  carefully,  as  he  thought,  and 
the  next  morning  he  found  it  soaked  through  !  The  wind 
had  changed,  the  stonn  had  beaten  in  through  a  crack  in 
the  logs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  book  was  ruined. 
How  could  he  face  the  owner  under  such  circumstances  ? 
He  had  no  money  to  offer  as  a  return,  but  he  took  the 
book,  went  directly  to  Mr.  Crawford,  showed  him  the 
irreparable  injury,  and  frankly  and  honestly  oflTered  to 
work  for  him  until  he  should  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Crawford 
accepted  the  offer,  and  gave  Abraham  the  book  for  his 
own,  in  return  for  three  days'  steady  labor  in  "pulling 
fodder."  This,  and  Weems's  Life  of  Washington,  were 
among  the  boy' s  favorite  books,  and  the  story  tliat  we  have 
just  told  is  so  nearly  parallel  to  the  famous  "hatchet"  in- 
cident in  the  early  days  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that 
if,  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  frequent  perusal  of  it  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  more  effectually  than  any  solemn 
exhortation  could  have  done,  the  precept  that  *'  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  and  thus  assisted  to  develop  that 
character  of  which  integrity  was  so  prominent  a  trait 
in  after  years.  Among  the  other  volumes  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  accustomed  to  refer  to,  as  having  been 
eagerly  read  in  his  youthful  days,  were  a  Life  of  Henry 
Clay,  Esop's  Fables,  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quaint  phraseology  of  these 
last  two  volumes,  and  their  direct  and  forcible  illustra- 
tions, may  have  impressed  upon  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln' s  pen  that  style  which  is  one  of  their  most  pecu- 
liar and  favorite  characteristics. 

When  nineteen  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln,  moved, 
perhaps,  equally  by  the  desire  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  the  shape  of  ^^ten  dollars  a  month  and  found," 
and  by  curiosity  to  see  more  of  the  world,  made  a  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  upon  a  flat-boat. 
He  went  in  company  with  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  who  intrusted  a  valuable  cargo  to  their  care.  The 
trip  was  quite  an  eventful  and  exciting  one,  for  on  the 
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way  down  the  great  river  they  were  attacked  by  seven 
negroes,  who  hoped  to  capture  the  boat  and  the  cargo. 
They  found,  however,  that  they  had  undertaken  a  task 
to  the  execution  of  which  they  were  unequal.  After  a 
spirited  contest  the  negroes  were  driven  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  attempt,  leaving  our  boatmen 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  Upon  this  trip 
young  Lincoln' s  literary  acquirements  were  called  into 
useful  action,  and  besides  the  stipulated  ten  dollars  per 
month,  he  gained  a  substantial  reputation  as  a  youth  of 
promismg  business  talent. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  the  family  had  been 
living  in  Indiana,  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  had 
again  encroached  upon  them  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
in  1830  Thomas  Lincoln,  impatient  of  the  restrictions 
which  he  found  the  gradually  increasing  population 
drawing  around  him,  again  determined  to  seek  a  new 
home  farther  west,  and  after  fifteen  days'  journey  came 
upon  a  site  near  Decatur,  Macon  County,  Illinois,  which  ' 
seemed  to  him  a  desirable  one.  He  immediately  erected 
a  log  cabin,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  who  was  now 
twenty-one,  proceeded  to  fence  in  liis  new  farm.  Abra- 
ham had  little  idea,  while  engaged  in  the  unromantic 
occupation  of  mauling  the  rails  which  were  to  bound  his 
father  s  possessions,  that  he  was  writing  a  page  in  his  life 
which  would  be  read  by  the  whole  nation  years  after- 
ward. Yet  so  it  proved  to  be.  A  writer,  describing  one 
of  the  incidents  in  the  earlier  political  career  of  the  late 
President,  says: — 

Dniing  the  sitting  of  the  Republican  State  Convention,  at  Decatnr,  a 
banqer,  attached  to  two  of  these  rails,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  brought  into  the  assemblage,  and  formally  presented  to  that 
body,  amid  a  scene  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  After  that,  they  were  in 
demand  in  every  State  of  the  Union  in  which  free  labor  is  honored, 
where  they  were  borne  in  processions  of  the  people,  and  hailed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  freemen  as  a  symbol  of  triumph,  and  as  a  glorious 
vindication  of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  free  labor.  These, 
however,  were  far  from  being  the  first  and  only  rails  made  by  Lincoln, 
lie  was  a  practised  hand  at  the  business.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  now  a  cAn# 
made  from  one  of  the  rails  split  by  his  own  hands  in  boyhood. 
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Every  one  remembers  hovr,  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  characterized  as  a 
"rail-splitter ;''  first,  sneeringly,  by  his  opponents ;  after- 
wards by  his  own  supporters,  as  the  best  possible  proof 
that  he  was  of  and  from  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  age  of  Thomas  lincobi, 
his  disposition  was  so  restless,  and  his  desire  for  change 
so  ineradicable,  that,  after  a  single  year' s  residence  in  his 
new  home,  he  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1831  started  for  Coles  County,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
to  the  eastward.  Abraham  determined  not  to  follow  his 
father  in  his  joumeyings,  and  i)ossibly  the  want  of  his  son' s 
eflScient  help  compelled  him  to  forego  farther  change, 
and  to  settle  down  for  the  rest  of  his  days  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Kaskaskla  and  Embarras,  where  he  died  on 
January  17,  1851,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
Li  the  spring  of  1831,  Abraham  made  his  second  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  in  the  capacity  of  a  flat-boatman,  returning 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  The  man  who  bad  em- 
ployed him  for  this  voyage  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
energy  and  business  capacity  displayed  by  young  lincoln, 
that  upon  establishing  a  store  at  New  Salem,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Springfield,  soon  afterward,  he  engaged  him  to 
assist  him  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  also  to  superin- 
tend a  flouring-mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  one  of 
the  celebrated  debates  during  the  Senatorial  campaign, 
Mr.  Douglas  ventured  to  refer,  in  rather  disparaging 
terms,  to  this  year  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  taunting  him 
with  having  been  a  grocery-keeper.  To  this  Mr.  Lincoln 
.  replied  as  follows : — 

The  judge  is  wofully  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lincoln  behig  a 
*' grocery-keeper."  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a  great  sin,  if  I  had 
been ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of  one  winter 
iu  a  little  still-house,  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow. 

This  frank  statement  drew  the  sting  completely  frx)m 
the  taunt  of  Senator  Douglas.  Some,  at  least,  of  those 
who  were  listening  to  the  debate,  knew  that,  at  the  time 
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to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  referred,  a  winter  of  unusual 
severity  had  caused  extreme  suffering  through  that  sec- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  that  he  was  not  only  anxious,  but 
compelled,  to  take  up  with  any  occupation  by  which  he 
might  turn  an  honest  penny  in  order  to  keep  his  father's 
family,  who  were  even  then  partially  dependent  upon 
him,  from  positive  want. 

Li  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, prompt  as  ever  to  answer  the  call  of  duty,  joined  a 
volunteer  company  and  took  the  field  against  the  Indians. 
That  he  had  already  gained  a  recognized  position  in  the 
part  of  the  State  where  he  then  lived,  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  captain  of  his  company. 
After  a  few  weeks'  ineffectual  service,  the  force  which  had 
responded  to  the  caU  of  Governor  Reynolds  was  dis- 
banded. The  troubles  broke  out  anew,  however,  within 
a  short  time,  and  again  Mr.  Lincoln  enlisted,  this  time 
also  as  a  private.  What  rank  was  conferred  upon  him, 
if  any,  during  this  campaign  is  not  recorded ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  older  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  to  induce  him  to  return  home,  he 
discharged  his  duties  faithfully  through  the  three  months' 
campaign. 

Many  years  after,  during  liis  congressional  career,  Mr. 
Lincoln  referred  thus  humorously  to  his  military  services 
in  this  *'war:" — 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know  I  was  a  military  herot 
Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought,  bled,  and  came 
away.  Speaking  of  Greneral  Cassis  career,  reminds  me  of  my  own.  I 
was  not  at  Sullivan^s  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as  near  to  it  as  Cass  was  to 
Ilnirs  surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  soun  after.  It  is  quite 
oertain  that  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break ;  but  I 
bent  my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke  his  sword, 
the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation.  I  bent  the  musket  by  accident. 
If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess 
I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  great  many  bloody 
struggles  with  the  mosquitoes ;  and  although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of 
Mood,  I  certainly  can  say  I  was  often  very  hungry. 

His  military  career  closed,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  his  atten- 
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tion  to  politics.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  Clay— 
i  a  opposition  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  very 
popular  in  that  section  of  Illinois — and  ran  as  a  candidate 
for  the  State  legislature.  Although  this  contest  took 
place  three  months  before  the  presidential  election,  the 
same  elements  entered  into  it,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
feated, as  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  be,  although  hia 
failure  must  have  been  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
highly  complimentary  vote  that  he  received  in  his  own 
precinct,  which  gave  him  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  cast ;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  he  was 
ever  beaten  before  the  people.  The  contest  ended,  Mr. 
Lincoln  settled  down  to  business  again.  He  purchased 
a  store  and  stock  of  goods  on  credit,  and  secured  the 
postmastership  of  the  town ;  but  the  venture  was  un- 
successful, andJie  sold  out.  Meanwhile,  he  was  still 
employing  every  opportunity  olterea  him  to  improve  his 
mind.  He  had  mastered  grammar  and  occupied  his 
h.Msure  time  in  general  reading,  taking  care  to  write  out  a 
synopsis  of  every  book  he  perused,  so  as  to  fix  the  con- 
tents in  his  memory. 

About  this  time  he  met  John  Calhoun,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional  Convention. 
Calhoun  proposed  to  Lincoln  to  take  up  surveying,  and 
himself  aided  in  his  studies.  He  had  plenty  of  employment 
as  a  surveyor,  and  won  a  good  reputation  in  this  new 
line  of  business ;  but  the  financial  crash  of  1837  destroyed 
his  business,  and  his  instruments  were  finally  sold  under 
a  slierifF's  execution.  This  reverse  again  threw  him  back 
into  political  life,  and  as  the  best  preparation  for  it  he 
vigorously  pursued  his  legal  studies. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  ran  for  the  legislature,  and 
this  time  was  elected.  Then  that  political  life  commenced, 
which  his  countrymen's  votes  have  since  shoAvn  they 
fully  appreciated.  In  1836,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  as  one  of  the  seven  representatives 
from  Sangamon  County,  and  during  tliis  term  he  was 
assigned  a  place  on  the  Finance  Committee,  his  member- 
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ship  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  and  Expendi- 
tures during  his  first  term  haying  qualified  him  for  this 
duty. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  written  during  this 
canvass,  besides  being  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr. 
Ldncoln's  early  political  life,  is  valuable  as  exhibiting, 
in  a  striking  manner,  his  determination  to  be  frank  andr 
honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  public  and  with  his 
opponents : — 

Nbw  Salxm,  Juru  91,  I8861 

DsAR  Colonel: — I  am  toM  that,  daring  ray  absence  last  week,  you 
passed  through  this  place,  and  stated  publicly  that  you  were  in  possession 
of  a  fact  or  facts,  which,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  entirely  destroy 
the  prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the  ensuing  election ;  but 
that,  through  favor  to  us,  you  would  forbear  to  divulge  them. 

No  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I,  and,  generally,  few  have  been 
less  unwilling  to  accept  them ;  but  in  this  case  favor  to  me  would  be  in- 
justice to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  declining 
it.  That  I  once  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Sangamon  county  is 
sufficiently  evident,  and  if  I  have  since  done  any  thing,  either  by  design 
<»r  misadventure,  which,  if  known,  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture  of 
that  confidence,  he  that  knows  of  that  thing  and  conceals  it,  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country's  interest. 

I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  fact  or 
facts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke.  But  my  opinion  of  your  veracity  will 
not  permit  me,  for  a  moment,  to  doubt  that  you,  at  least,  believed  what 
you  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard  you  manifested  for 
me;  but  I  do  hope  that,  on  more  mature  reflection,  you  will  view  the 
public  interest  as  a  paramount  consideration,  and  therefore  determine  to 
let  the  worst  come. 

I  here  assure  you  that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  how- 
ever low  it  may  sink  me,  shall  never  break  the  ties  of  personal  friendship 
between  us. 

I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  both,  if  you 

choose.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Col.  KoBSBT  Allen. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1836)  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Douglas,  whom  he  was  destined 
to  meet  in  so  many  hotly  contested  campaigns,  but  whom 
he  did  not  then  anticipate  that  he  should,  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  defeat  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
Democrats  of  course  held  the  ascendency  in  the  Illinois 
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legislature  at  this  time,  and  they  took  advantage  of  their 
strength  to  pass  some  extreme  pro-slavery  resolutions, 
branding  as  "abolitionists"  those  who  refused  to  indorse 
them.  That  his  position  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  his  parliamentary  privi- 
lege to  enter  upon  the  Journal  of  the  House,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  colleague,  his  reasons  for  voting  in  opposition 
to  the  resolutions.  This  document,  which  now  possesses 
historical  interest,  reads  as  follows  : — 

Masoh  8»  1887. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the  House,  which  was  read  and 
ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit : 

"  Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  the  undersigned 
hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of  tlie  same. 

*'  They  believe  that  tlie  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  irynstice 
and  bad  policy ;  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  increase  than  abate  its  evils. 

"  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
ditl'erent  States. 

**  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Distriot  of  Columbia; 
but  tlint  the  ])ower  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  said  District. 

^^  The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  said 
resolutions,  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 
"  (Signed) 

"Dan  Stonr, 
"  A.  Lincoln, 
Representativei  from  the  County  qf  Sangamon.^^ 

In  1838,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  the  third  time  elected  to 
the  State  legislature ;  and  among  his  six  colleagues,  as  rep- 
resentatives from  Sangamon  County,  was  John  Calhoun, 
since  notorious  for  his  connection  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  His  position  as  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  was  so  well  recognized,  that  he  received  tbe  party 
vote  for  the  Speakership,  and  was  defeated  by  only  one 
vote.  In  1840,  for  the  fourth  successive  term,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  returned  to  the  legislature,  and  again  received 
the  vot«  of  his  party  as  the  candidate  for  Speaker. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  vigorously  engaged  in  canvas- 
sing the  State,  in  anticipation  of  the  presidential  election, 
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and  had  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation  by  his  repeated 
earnest  and  eloquent  eflfbrts. 

Politics  had  interfered  so  seriously  with  Mr.  Lincoln' s 
legal  studies,  which  had  been  energetically  prosecuted 
during  the  intervals  of  legislative  duty,  that  at  the  close 
of  this  teim  he  declined  a  renomination,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. As  already  stated,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836 ;  and  on  April  16,  1837,  be  s<^ttled  permanently 
in  Springfield,  the  seat  of  Sangamon  County,  which  was 
destined  to  be  his  future  home.  His  friend  and  former 
colleague  in  the  legislature,  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  was 
his  partner. 

One  incident  of  his  law  practice  partakes  deeply  of  the 
romantic.  It  is  authentic,  however,  and  is  well  worth 
narrating.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  first  went  out  into  the 
world,  to  earn  a  living  for  himself,  he  worked  for  a  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Petersburg,  Menard  County,  who,  with 
his  wife,  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  lent  liim  books  to 
read,  and,  after  the  season  for  work  was  over,  encour- 
aged him  to  remain  with  them  until  he  should  find  some- 
thing "to  turn  his  hand  to."  They  also  hoped  much 
from  his  influence  over  theii-  son,  an  over-indulged  and 
somewhat  unruly  boy.  The  sequel,  whicli  is  thus  graph- 
ically told  by  the  Cleaveland  Leader^  shows  how  these 
good  people  reaped  their  reward  for  their  generosity  to 
the  young  man  whom  they  so  generously  took  under 
their  protection.     That  journal  says : — 

Some  few  years  since,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lincoln ^s  old'  friend, 
Armstrong,  the  chief  snpporter  of  his  widowed  mother — the  good  old 
man  having  some  time  previously  parked  from  earth — was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  A  young  man  had  heen  killed  during  a  riotous 
mllet  in  the  night-time  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  one  of  his  associates 
stated  that  the  death-wound  was  inflicted  hy  young  Armstrong.  A  pre- 
liminary examination  was  gone  into,  at  which  the  accuser  testified  so 
positively,  tliat  there  seemed  no  douht  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and 
therefore  he  was  held  for  trial.  As  is  too  often  the  case,  the  hloody 
act  caused  an  undue  degree  of  excitement  in  the  puhlic  mind.  Every 
improper  incident  in  the  life  of  the  prisoner— each  act  which  bore  the 
lea^  semblance  to  rowdyismr— each  schoolboy  quarrel, — was  suddenly 
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remembered  and  magnified,  until  they  pictured  him  as  a  fiend  of  the  mof^t 
horrible  hue.  As  these. rumors  spread  abruad  they  were  received  as  gOB- 
pel  truth,  and  a  feverish  desire  for  vengeance  seized  upon  tlie  infatuated 
populace,  whilst  only  prison  bars  prevented  a  horrible  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob.  The  events  were  heralded  in  the  county  papers,  painted  in 
highest  colors,  accompanied  by  rejoicing  over  the  certainty  of  punishment 
being  meted  out  to  the  guilty  party.  The  prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  found  himself  placed,  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly condition  bordering  on  despair,  and  the  widowed  mother,  looking 
through  her  tears,  saw  no  cause  for  hope  from  earthly  aid. 

At  this  juncture,  the  widow  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  vol- 
unteering his  services  in  an  effort  to  save  the  youth  from  the  impending 
stroke.  Gladly  was  his  aid  accepted,  although  it  seemed  impossible  for 
even  his  sagacity  to  prevail  in  such  a  desperate  case ;  but  the  heart  of  the 
attorney  was  in  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a  will  that  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail.  Feeling  that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  public  mind 
was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  impanelling  an  impartial  jury 
in  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  he  procured  a  change  of  venue  and  a 
postponement  of  the  trial.  He  then  went  studiously  to  work  unravelling 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his  client  was  the  victim 
of  malice,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  accuser  were  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. 

When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
hopelessness  written  on  every  feature,  and  accompanied  by  his  half- 
hoping,  half-despairing  mother — whose  6nly  hope  was  in  a  mother's  belief 
of  her  sou's  innocence,  in  the  justice  of  the  God  she  worshipped,  and  in 
*he  noble  counsel,  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  upon  earth,  had 
undertaken  the  cause — took  his  scat  in  the  prisoners'  box,  and  with  a 
*^  stony  firmness"  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  indictment.  Lincoln  sat 
quietly  by,  while  the  large  auditory  looked  on  him  as  though  wondering 
what  he  could  say  in  defence  of  one  whose  guilt  they  regarded  as  certain. 
The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State  wa^  begun,  and  a  weU- 
arranged  mass  of  evidence,  circumstantial  and  positive,  was  introduced, 
which  seemed  to  impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  propounded  but  few  questions,  and  those  of  a 
character  which  excited  no  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor — 
merely,  in  most  cases,  requiring  the  main  witnesses  to  be  definite  as  to 
the  time  and  place.  When  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  ended, 
Lincoln  introduced  a  few  witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions 
in  regard  to  the  previous  character  of  his  client,  who,  though  somewhat 
rowdyish,  had  never  been  known  to  commit  a  vicious  act ;  and  to  show 
that  a  greater  degree  of  ill  feeling  existed  between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  than  the  accused  and  the  deceased. 

The  prosecutor  felt  that  the  case  was  a  clear  one,  and  his  opening 
speech  was  brief  and  formal.  Lincoln  arose,  while  a  deathly  silence 
pervaded  the  vast  audience,  and  in  a  dear  and  moderate  tone  began  hi« 
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Argument.  Slowly  and  carefdlly  he  reviewed  the  testimony,  pointing  out 
the  hitlierto  unobserved  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the  principal 
witness.  That  which  liad  seemed  plain  and  plausible  he  made  to  appear 
crooked  as  a  serpent's  path.  The  witness  had  stated  that  the  affair  took 
place  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  brightly 
shining  moon,  he  saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the  death-blow  with  the  slung- 
•diot.  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that  at  the  hour  referre<i  to  the  moon  had  not 
yet  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  consequently  the  whole  tale  was  a 
fabrication. 

An  almost  instantaneous  change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  and  the  verdict  of  **  not  guilty"  Vas  at  the  end  of 
every  tongue.  But  the  advocate  was  not  content  with  tthis  intellectual 
achievement.  Ilis  whole  being  had  for  montjjs  been  bound  up  in  this 
work  of  gratitude  and  mercy,  and  as  the  lava  of  ^he  over  charged  crater 
borsts  from  its  imprisonment,  so  great  thoughts  aiM  burning  words  leaped 
forth  from  the  soul  of  the  eloquent  Lincoln.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
perjurer  so  horrid  and  ghastly,  that  the  accuser  could  sit  under  it  no 
longer,  but  reeled  and  staggered  from  the  court-rbom,  whilst  the  audience 
fancied  they  could  see  tlie  brand  upon  his  brow.  Then  in  words  of  thril- 
ling pathos  Lincoln  appealed  to  tlie  jurors  as  fathers  of  some  who  might 
become  fatherless,  and  as  husbands  of  wives  who  might  be  widowed,  to 
yield  to  no  previous  impressions,  no  ill-founded  prejudice,  bat  to  do  his 
client  justice ;  and  as  he  alluded  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed 
the  boy's  sire,  tears  were  seen  to  fall  from  many  eyes  Vmused  lo  weep. 

It  was  near  night  when  he  concluded,  by  saying  that  if  justii^  was 
done — aa  he  believed  it  would  be — before  the  sun  should  set,  it  \^uld 
shine  upon  his  client  a  free  man.  The  jury  retired,  skid  the  court  ad«- 
joomed  for  the  day.  Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the  officers 
of  the  court  and  the  volunteer  attorney  sat  at  the  tea-table  of  their  hotel, 
a  messenger  announced  that  the  jury  had  returned  to  their  seats.  All 
repaired  immediately  to  tlie  court-house,  and  whilst  the  prisoner  was 
being  brought  from  the  jail,  the  court-room  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
citizens  from  the  town.  Wlien  the  prisoner  and  his  mother  entered, 
nlence  reigned  as  completely  as  though  the  house  were  empty.  The  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  in  answer  to  the  usual  inquiry  from  the  court,  delivered 
the  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty!"  The  widow  dropped  into  the  arms  of  her 
son,  who  lifted  her  up  and  told  her  to  look  upon  him  as  before,  free  and 
innocent.  Then,  with  the  words,  "Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln?"  he  rushed 
acrosa  the  room  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliverer,  whilst  his  heart 
was  too  full  for  utterance.  Lincoln  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  West, 
where  the  sun  still  lingered  in  view,  and  then,  turning  to  the  youth,  said : 
**  It  is  not  yet  sundown  and  you  are  free."  I  confess  that  my  cheeks  were 
not  wholly  unwet  by  tears,  and  I  turned  from  the  affecting  scene.  As  1 
oaat  a  glance  behind,  I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  obeying  the  Divine  ii\)unc- 
Ui  n  by  comforting  the  widowed  and  fatherless. 
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A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  BvUetin^  in  the  coarse 
of  an  article  giving  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  thus 
sketches  still  another  phase  of  his  legal  career : — 

A  number  of  ^ears  ago,  the  writer  of  this  lived  in  one  of  the  Judicial 
oircaits  of  Illinois  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  extensive^  though 
not  ver7  lucrative  practice.  The  terms  of  the  court  were  held  quarterly, 
and  usually  lasted  about  two  weeks.  The  occasions  were  always  seasona 
of  great  Importance  and  much  gayety  in  the  little  town  that  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  county  seat.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  from  sur- 
roanding  and  even  from  distant  counties,  ex-judges  and  ex-members  of 
Congress  attended,  and  were  personally,  and  many  of  them  popularly 
known  to  almost  every  adult,  male  and  female,  of  the  limited  population. 
They  came  in  by  stages  and  on  horseback.  Among  tliem,  the  one  above 
all  whose  arrival  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  pleasurable  antici- 
pati<^s,  and  whose  possible  absence — although  he  never  was  absent — 
was  feared  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  anxiety,  was  "Uncle  Abe,"  as 
he  was  lovingly  called  by  us  all.  Sometimes  he  might  happen  to  be  a 
day  or  two  late,  and  then,  as  the  Blqomington  stage  came  in  at  sundown, 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  jurors  and  the  general  citizens,  would  gather  in 
crowds  at  the  hotel  where  he  always  put  up,  to  give  him  a  welcome  if  he 
should  happily  arrive,  cAd  to  experience  the  keenest  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment if  he  should  not.  If  he  arrived,  as  he  alighted  and  stretched  out 
both  his  long  arms  to  shake  hands  with  those  nearest  to  him  and  with 
those  who  approached — his  homely  face  handsome  in  its  broad  and  sim- 
shiny  smile,  nis  voice  touching  in  its  kindly  and  cheerful  accents — every 
one  in  his  presence  felt  lighter  in  heart  and  became  joyous.  He  brought 
light  with  him.  He  loved  his  fellow -men  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  nature,  and  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  could  not  help 
reciprocating  the  love.  His  tenderness  of  the  feelings  of  others  was 
of  sensitiveness  in  the  extreme. 

For  several  years  after  settling  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remained  a  bachelor,  residing  in  the  family  of  Hon. 
William  Butler,  who  was,  a  few  years  since,  elected  State 
Treasurer.  On  November  4th,  1842,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  She  now  mourns  the  violent  and 
untimely  death  of  her  lamented  husband. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  for  Henry  Clay,  which  was  enkiu- 
dled  by  the  life  of  that  statesman,  which  he  read  when  a 
boy,  grew  with  his  years,  and  when  he  reached  manhood 
it  had  deeptmed  into  enthusiastic  admiration.  In  1844  he 
stumped  Illinois  for  him,  and  even  extended  his  labors  to 
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Indiana.  None  felt  more  keenly  than  he  the  unexpected 
defeat  of  his  favorite.  In  1846  Mr.  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  Congress,  and  in  the  district 
which  had,  two  years  before,  given  Mr.  Clay,  for  Presi- 
dent, a  majority  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  votes,  he 
astonished  himself  and  his  friends  by  rolling  up  a  major- 
ity of  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven.  To  add  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  triumph,  he  was  the  only  Whig  representative 
fh)m  Illinois,  which  had  then  seven  membei-s  in  that 
body.  This  Congress  had  before  it  subjects  of  great 
importance  and  interest  to  the  country.  The  Mexican 
War  was  in  progress,  and  Congress  had  to  deal  with 
grave  questions  arising  out  of  it,  besides  determining  and 
pnmding  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on. 
The  irrepressible  Slavery  Question  was  there  also,  in 
many  of  its  Protean  forms, — in  questions  on  the  right  of 
petition,  in  questions  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
many  questions  as  to  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  charged  by  his  enemies  in  later  years, 
when  political  hostility  was  hunting  sharply  for  material 
out  of  which  to  make  capital  against  him,  with  lack  of 
patriotism,  alleging  that  he  voted  against  the  war.  The 
charge  was  sharply  and  clearly  made  by  Judge  Douglas, 
at  the  first  of  their  joint  discussions  in  the  Senatorial 
contest  of  1858.  In  Ms  speech  at  Ottawa,  he  said  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  ^' while  in  Congress  he  .distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war,  taking  the 
si  le  of  the  common  enemy  against  his  own  country^ 
and  when  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  followed  him  everywhere." 

No  better  answer  can  be  given  to  this  charge  than  that 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  made,  in  his  reply  to  this 
speech.  He  says:  "I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever 
the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war 
had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  it  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money  or 
land-warrants,  or  any  thing  to  pay  the  soldiers  there, 
during  all  that  time  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge 
Douglas  did.    You  can  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether 
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that  was  consistent.  Such  is  the  tmth,  and  the  Judge 
has  a  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he, 
by  a  general  charge,  conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld 
supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  or  did  any  thing  else  to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he 
is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a 
consultation  of  the  records  will  prove  to  him." 

We  need  no  more  thorough  refutation  of  this  imputa- 
tion upon  his  patriotism  than  is  embodied  in  this  clear 
and  distinct  denial.  It  required  no  little  sagacity,  at  that 
time,  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  sup- 
porting the  country  while  engaged  in  war,  and  sustaining 
the  war  itself,  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  the  party  with  which  he  was  connected, 
regarded  as  utterly  unjust.  The  Democratic  party  made 
vigorous  use  of  the  charge  everywhere.  The  whole 
foundation  of  it,  doubtless,  was  the  fact  which  Mr.  Ion- 
coin  states,  that,  whenever  the  Democrats  tried  to  get 
him  "to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun," 
he  would  not  do  it.  He  showed,  in  fact,  on  this  point, 
the  same  clearness  and  directness,  the  same  keen  eye  for 
the  important  point  in  a  controversy,  and  the  same  tena- 
city in  holding  it  fast,  and  thwarting  his  opponent's 
utmost  efforts  to  obscure  it  and  cover  it  up,  to  draw 
attention  to  other  points  and  raise  false  issues,  which 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of,  his  great  controversy 
with  Judge  Douglas  at  a  subsequent  i>eriod  of  their  poli- 
tical history.  It  is  always  popular,  because  it  alwa/s 
seems  patriotic,  to  stand  by  the  country  when  engaged  in 
war-^and  the  people  are  not  invariably  disposed  to  judge 
leniently  of  efforts  to  prove  their  country  in  the  wrong  as 
against  any  foreign  power.  In  tliis  instance,  Mr.  Lincoln 
saw  that  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the  Administration 
before  the  people,  in  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  in  the  point,  which  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  reiter- 
ating, viz. :  that  Mexico  had  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
oil  our  own  soil.  This  position  he  believed  to  be  false, 
and  he  accordingly  attacked  it  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
requesting  the  President  to  give  the  House  information 
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on  that  point ;  which  President  Polk  would  have  found 
as  difficult  to  dodge  as  Douglas  found  it  to  dodge  the 
questions  which  I^r.  Lincoln  proposed  to  him. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s  Congressional 
career,  T^e  give  these  resolutions,  omitting  the  preamble, 
which  simply  reproduces  the  language  employed  by 
President  Polk  in  his  message,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Mexicans  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  war 
was  undertaken  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  avenge  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil. 
The  quaint  phraseology  of  the  resolutions  stamps  them 
as  the  production  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pen.  They  read  as 
follows : 

Eeiolted  "by  the  Route  of  Bepresentativeij  That  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  be  respectfolly  requested  to  inform  this  House — 

1st.  Whether  the  spot  on  whioh  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  shed,  tis 
in  his  messages  declared,  was  or  was  not  within  the  territory  of  Spain,  at 
least  after  the  treaty  of  1619,  until  the  Mexican  revolution. 

2d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the  territory  which  wab 
wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  Government  of  Mexico. 

8d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settlement  of  people,  which 
settlement  has  existed  ever  since  long  before  the  Texas  revolution,  and 
until  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

4Lli.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  ia  not  isolated  from  any  and  all 
other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  by  wide  uninhabited  regions  on  the  north  and  east.. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a  mtyority  of  tliem,  or 
any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted  themselves  to  the  government  or  laws 
of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by  compulsion,  either  by 
accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying  tax,  or  serving  on  juries, 
or  having  process  served  upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did  or  did  not  flee  from  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  army,  leaving  unprotected  their  homes  and 
their  growing  crops,  be/ore  the  blood  was  shed,  as  in  the  messages  stated ; 
and  whether  the  first  blood  so  shed,  was  or  was  not  shed  within  tlie 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

7th.  Whether  our  citizens,  whose  blood  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages 
declared,  were  or  were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent 
into  that  settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

8th.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  was  or  was  not 
«o  sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor  had  mora  than  once 
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intimated  to  the  War  Department  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  such  movement 
was  necessary  to  the  defence  or  protection  of  Texas. 

These  resolutions,  which  Mr.  Polk  Would  have  found 
it  very  inconvenient  to  answer,  were  laid  over,  duder  the 
rule,  and  were  never  acted  upon,  although  Mr.  Lincoln 
commented  on  them  in  a  speech,  made  January  12,  1848, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  his  first  formal  appearance  in  the 
House.  In  this  speech  he  discussed,  in  his  homely  but 
forcible  manner,  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  Mr. 
Polk' s  message,  and  exposed  its  weaknesses. 

Li  these  times,  when  questions  of  so  much  greater  mag 
nitude  and  importance  have  overshadowed  those  which 
occupied  or  agitated  the  public  mind  twenty  years  ago, 
it  seems  strange  that  political  opponents  could  even 
then  have  compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to  defend  his  course  in 
Congress,  as  having  been  prompted  by  patriotic  motives. 
The  nation  which  has  been  plunged  into  mourning  by  his 
sudden  and  violent  death,  would  now  regard  as  gratuitous 
and  puerile  any  argument,  the  purpose  of  which  should 
be  to  prove^that  Mr.  Lincoln' s  action  upon  this  Mexican 
question  was  governed  by  the  same  inflexible  ideas  of 
honor  and  right  which  ruled  him  so  unwaveringly 
throughout  his  entire  public  career,  and  which  have 
since  made  his  memory  sacred. 

A  Whig  from  conviction,  Mr.  Lincoln  acted  consistently 
with  his  party  upon^all  questions  of  public  concern.  On 
June  20, 1848,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Cass  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  tlie  Presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  an  able  speech  in  support  of  the  line  of  policy  the 
Whigs  had  pursued  regarding  internal  improvements. 
He  ridiculed  mercilessly  the  position  taken  by  General 
Cass  upon  this  important  question,  and,  in  concluding  his 
remarks,  thus  stated  his  own  views,  while  he  dealt  a 
severe  blow  at  the  same  pseudo  chivalric  spirit  of  the 
South,  which  he  has  since  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
humbling  to  the  dust.    He  said : 

now  to  do  iorMthing^  and  still  not  to  do  too  much^  is  the  desideratom 
Let  each  contribute  his  mite  in  the  way  of  suggestion.    The  late  Silas 
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Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  convention,  contributed  his,  which  wa.s 
worth  something ;  and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which  may  be  worth 
nothing.  At  all  events,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and  therefore  will  do  n<» 
barm.  I  would  not  borrow  money.  I  am  against  an  overwhelming, 
crushing  system.  Suppose  that,  at  each  session,  Congress  shall  first 
determine  Jiow  much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improve- 
ments; then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important  objects.  So 
far  all  is  easy;  but  how  shall  we  determine  which  are  the  most  uu- 
portant?  On  this  question  comes  the  collision  of  interests.  /  shall  be 
slow  to  acknowledge  that  your  harbor  or  your  river  is  more  important 
than  mine^  and  vice  verad.  To  clear  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  that  same 
statistical  information  which  the  gentleman  from  dhio  [Mr.  Vinton]  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  In  that  information  we  shall  have 
a  stern,  unbending  basis  of  facts — a  basis  in  nowise  subject  to  wliiin, 
caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre-limited  amount  of  means  will  save  us 
from  doing  too  much^  and  the  statistics  will  sr^ve  us  from  doing  what  we 
do  in  ieron^  places.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course,  and,  it  seems  to 
roe,  the  difficulty  is  cleared. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  very  much  de- 
precates these  statistics.  He  particularly  objects,  as  I  understand  liim,  to 
counting  all  the  pigs  and  chickens  in  the  land.  I  do  not  perceive  much 
force  in  the  objection.  It  is  true,  that  if  every  thing  be  enumerated,  a 
portion  of  such  statistics  may  not  be  very  useful  to  this  object.  Such 
products  of  the  country  as  are  to  be  e&naumed  where  th^  are  produced^ 
need  no  roads  and  rivers,  no  means  of  transportation,  and  have  no  very 
proper  connection  with  this  subject.  The  surplus,  that  which  is  produced 
in  one  place  to  be  consumed  in  another;  the  capacity  of  each  locality  for 
producing  a  gre<iter  surplus;  the  natural  means  of  transportation,  and 
their  susceptibility  of  improvement;  the  hindrances,  delays,  and  losses  of 
life  and  property  during  transportation,  and  the  causes  of  each,  would  be 
among  the  most  valuable  statistics  in  this  connection.  From  these  it 
would  readily  appear  where  a  given  amount  of  expenditure  would  do  the 
most  good.  These  statistics  might  be  equally  accessible,  as  they  would 
be  equally  useful,  to  both  the  Nation  and  the  States.  In  this  way,  and  by 
Iheso  means,  let  the  Nation  take  hold  of  the  larger  works,  and  the  States 
the  smaller  ones;  and  thus,  working  in  a  meeting  direction,  discreetly, 
VuX  steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made  unequal  in  one  place  may  be  equal- 
ized in  anotlier,  extravagance  avoided,  and  the  whole  country  pat  on  that 
career  of  prosperity  which  shall  correspond  with  its  extent  of  territory, 
its  natural  resources,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people. 

The  nomination  of  Gteneral  Taylor  as  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  by  the  Convention  of  that  party 
at  Philadelphia,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  delegate, 
fairly,  oj)ened  the  campaign,  and  Congress  prolonged  ita 
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session  until  August  14th,  as  the  members, — Senators  and 
Representatives  alike, — ^insisted,  each  for  himself,  upon 
expressing  his  views,  and  defining  his  position  in  full,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  The  only  speech  of  any 
length  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  subsequent  to  that  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  was  delivered  July  27th, 
when  he  defended,  with  characteristic  shrewdness  and 
ability,  the  position  General  Taylor  had  taken  l*egarding 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  This  si)eech  is,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiarities  than 
any  other  of  his  Congressional  utterances.  The  keen 
sarcasm  with  which  he  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of 
both  General  Cass  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  of  his  subsequent  efforts. 

Upon  thft  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  members  en- 
tered energetically  into  the  popular  canvass,  Mr.  Lincoln 
first  making  a  visit  to  New  England,  where  he  delivered 
a  number  of  effective  campaign  speeches  in  support  of 
General  Taylor.  The  journals  of  the  day  note  his  pres- 
ence at  the  Massachusetts  State  Convention  during  his 
brief  visit  to  New  England,  and  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  New 
Bedford.  He  felt  conscious,  however,  that  he  could  labor 
more  effectively  among  his  Western  friends,  and  accord- 
ingly spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  canvass  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Although  he  failed  to  carry  his 
own  State  for  his  favorite  candidate,  his  disappointment 
was  entirely  forgotten  in  General  Taylor's  election. 

In  Decem  ber,  when  the  Thirtieth  Congress  reassembled 
for  its  second  session,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat ;  but  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  exciting  political  cam- 
paign just  closed,  reacted  upon  Congress,  and  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  exciting  discussions.  Important 
action  was  taken,  however,  upon  the  slavery  question 
in  some  of  its  phases.  It  is  needless  to  state,  that  du- 
ring his  entire  Congressional  service  Mr.  Lincoln  steadily 
and  persistently  cast  his  vote  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 
He  repeatedly  recorded  himself  against  laying  on  the 
table,  without  consideration,  petitions  in  favor'  of  th*^ 
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abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
against  the  slaye-trade. 

On  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District, 
he  took  rather  a  prominent  part.  A  Mr.  Gott  had  in- 
troduced  a  resolution  directing  the  proper  committee 
to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District.  On  January  16  (1849),  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  the 
following  amendment,  instructing  the  Committee  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  not  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of 
slavery,  within  the  District : — 


Resohtdy  That  the  Oommittee  on  the  Bistriot  of  Columbia  be  instructed 
to  report  a  bill  in  snbstance  as  follows : 

Seo.  1.  Bejt  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Eepresentativc^  >f 
the  United  States^  in  Congress  assembled^  That  no  person  now  within  the 
District  of  Oolnmbia,  nor  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resi- 
dent within  it,  nor  hereafter  bom  within  it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery 
within  said  District. 

Sbo.  2.  That  no  person  now  within  said  District,  or  now  owned  by  any 
peilon  or  persons  now  resident  within  the  same,  or  hereafter  born  within 
it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery  without  the  limits  of  said  District :  Pro> 
vided,  That  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  being 
citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  coming  into  said  District  on  public 
business,  and  remaining  only  so  long  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
that  object,  may  be  attended  into  and  out  of  said  District,  and  while  there, 
by  the  necessary  servants  of  themselves  and  their  families,  without  their 
right  to  hold  such  servants  in  service  being  impaired. 

Sbc.  8.  That  all  children  born  of  slave  mothers  within  said  District, 
on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1850,  shall  be 
free ;  but  shall  be  rea.sonably  supported  and  educated  by  the  respective 
owners  of  their  mothers,  or  by  their  heirs  or  representatives,  and  shall 
•ervo  reasonable  service  as  apprentices  to  such  owners,  heirs,  or  represen- 
tatives, until  they  respectively  arrive  at  the  age  of years,  when 

they  shall  be  entirely  free :  And  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington 
and  'Georgetown,  within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby 
empowered  and  required  to  make  all  suitable  and  necessary  provision  for 
enforcing  obedience  to  this  section,  on  the  part  of  both  niasters  and  ap- 
prentices. 

Sbc.  4.  That  all  persons  now  within  this  District,  lawfully  held  as 
slftTetf,  or  now  owned*  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resideot  within  said 
District,  shall  remain  such  at  the  will  of  their  respective  owners,  their 
beira,  or  legal  representatives :  Provided^  that  such  owner,  or  his  legal 
f  ctpresentatives,  may  at  any  time  receive  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
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States  tlie  full  value  of  his  or  her  slave,  of  the  class  in  this  section  ineD- 
tioned,  upon  which  such  slave  shall  be  fortliwith  and  forever  free :  And  pro 
vided  further,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  a  board  for  determining 
the  value  such  slaves  as  their  owners  desire  to  emancipate  under  this 
iiection,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hold  a  session  for  the  purpose  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  calendar  month,  to  receive  all  applications,  and,  on 
satisfactory  evidence  in  each  case  that  the  person  presented  for  valuation 
is  a  slave,  and  of  the  class  in  the  section  mentioned,  and  is  owned  by  the 
applicant,  shall  valuo  such  slave  at  his  or  her  full  cash  value,  and  give  to 
the  applicant  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amount,  and  also  to  snch 
slave  a  certificate  of  freedom. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, within  tlieir  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  provide  active  and  efficient  means  to  arrest  and  deliver 
up  to  their  owners  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  said  District. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  elective  officers  within  said  District  of  Columbia  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  open  polls,  at  all  the  usual  places  of 
holding  elections,  on  the  fir^^t  Monday  of  April  next,  and  receive  the  vote 
of  every  free  white  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
resided  within  said  District  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  more  next  prece- 
ding the  time  of  such  voting  for  or  against  this  act,  to  proceed  in  taking  said 
votes,  in  all  respects  not  herein  specified,  as  at  elections  under  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  transmit  correct  state- 
ments of  the  votes  so  cast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  count  such  votes  immediately,  and 
if  a  majority  of  them  be  found  to  bo  for  this  act,  to  forthwith  issue  his  pro- 
clamation giving  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  this  act  shall  only  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  on  and  after  the  day  of  such  proclamation. 

Sec.  7.  That  involuntary  servitude  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  in  no  wise  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  act. 

Seo.  8.  That  for  all  purposes  of  this  act,  the  Jurisdictional  limits  of 
Washington  are  extended  to  all  part4  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
included  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgetown. 

A  bill  Tvas  afterwards  reported  by  the  committee  for- 
bidding the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  District  for 
sale  or  hire.  This  bill  also  Mr.  Lincoln  supported,  but 
in  vain.  The  time  for  the  success  of  such  measures,  in- 
volving to  an  (»xtent  attacks  upon  slavery,  had  not  yet 
come. 

The  question  of  the  Territories  also  came  up  in  many 
ways.     Tlie  Wilmot  Proviso  had  made  its  first  appearance 
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in  the  previous  session,  in  the  August  before,  but  it  was  re- 
peatedly before  this  Congress  also,  when  eflForts  were  made 
to  apply  it  to  the  territory  which  we  procured  from  Mex- 
ico, and  to  Oregon.  On  all  occasions  when  it  was  before 
the  House  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  stated 
during  his  contest  with  Judge  Douglas,  that  he  had  voted 
for  it,  ''in  one  way  and  another,  about  forty  times." 
He  thus  showed  hinself,  in  1847,  to  be  the  same  friend  of 
freedom  for  the  Territories  which  he  was  afterwards,  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  Kansas  struggle. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  slavery  question  was 
before  the  House,  was  in  the  famous  Pacheco  case.  This 
was  a  bill  to  reimburse  the  heirs  of  Antonio  Pacheco  for 
the  value  of  a  slave  who  was  hired  by  a  United  States 
officer  in  Florida,  but  ran  away  and  joined  the  Seminoles, 
and,  being  taken  in  arms  with  them,  was  sent  out  of 
Florida  wfth  them,  when  they  were  transported  to  the 
West.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  nine.  Five  of  these  were  slaveholders,  and 
these  made  the  majority  report.  The  others,  not  being 
slaveholders,  reported  against  the  bill.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  majority  was,  that  slaves  were  regarded  as 
property  by  the  Constitution,  and  when  taken  for  public 
service  should  be  paid  for  as  property.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  bill,  therefore,  was  the  same  one  which 
the  slaveholders  had  struggled  in  so  many  ways  to  main- 
tain. As  they  sought  afterwards  to  have  it  established 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  now  they  tried 
to  have  it  recognized  by  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  op- 
posed it  there,  as  heartily  as  he  afterwards  withstood  ' 
it  when  it  took  the  more  covert,  but  no  less  dangerous 
shape  of  a  judicial  dictum. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  congressional  career  terminated  at  the 
close  of  this  sessiotf  (March  4,  1849),  and,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he  declined  a  renomination, 
although  his  re-election,  had  he  consented  to  become  d 
candidate,  was  morally  certain.  In  this  same  year^  how- 
ever, he  was  the  Whig  candidate  in  Illinois  for  United 
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Stp.t€s  Senator,  but  without  success — tlie  Democrats  hav- 
ing the  control  of  the  State,  which  they  retained  until  the 
conflict  arising  out  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  1854. 

Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  domplete 
rest  and  relaxation  from  political  cares  and  anxieties 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  during  these  few  years,  than 
the  fact  that  he  found  time,  while  practising  his  pro- 
fession, to  indulge  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser^  writing  from 
Washington,  thus  states  the  form  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical genius  of  the  ex-Congressman  and  future  President 
found  expression : — 

Occupying  an  ordinary  and  commonplace  position  in  one  of  the  show- 
cases in  the  large  hall  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  one  little  model  which,  in 
ages  to  come,  will  be  prized  as  at  once  one  of  the  most  carious  and  one  of 
the  most  sacred  relics  in  that  vast  museum  of  unique  and  priceless  things. 
This  is  a  plain  and  simple  model  of  a  steamboat,  rouglily  fashioned  in 
wood,  by  the  hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  bears  date  in  1849,  when 
the  inventor  was  known  simply  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  rising  politi- 
cian of* Central  Illinois.  Neither  his  practice  nor  his  politics  took  up  so 
much  of  his  time,  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  much  attention  to  con- 
trivances which  he  hoped  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  world  and  of  profit 
to  himself. 

The  design  of  this  invention  is  suggestive  of  one  phase  of  Abraham 
Lincoln^s  early  life,  when  he  went  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  as  a  flat- 
boatman,  and  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  dangers  and  inconve- 
niences attending  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  makelt  an  easy  matter  to  transport  vessels  over  shoals  and  snags  and 
sawyers.  The  main  idea  is  that  of  an  apparatus  resembling  a  noiseless 
bellows,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  the  craft,  just  below  the  water- 
line,  and  worked  by  an  odd  but  not  complicated  system  of  ropes,  valves, 
and  pulleys.  When  the  keel  of  the  vessel  grates  against  the  sand  or 
obstruction,  these  bellows  are  to  be  filled  with  air;  and,  thus  buoyed  up, 
the  ship  is  expected  to*  float  lightly  and  gayly  over  the  shoal,  which  would 
otherwise  have  proved  a  serious  interruption  to  Jier  voyage. 

The  model,  which  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  has 
Uie  air  of  having  been  whittled  with  a  knife  out  of  a  shingle  and  a  cigar- 
box,  is  built  without  any  elaboration  or  ornament,  or  any  extra  apparatus 
beyond  that  necessary  to  sl^ow  the  operation  of  buoying  the  steamer  over 
tlie  obstructions.  Herein  it  differs  from  very  many  of  the  models  which 
share  with  it  the  shelter  of  the  immense  halls  of  th«  Patent  Oflice,  and 
which  are  fashioned  with  wonderful  nicety  and  excpiisite  finish,  as  if 
much  of  the  labor  and  thought  and  affection  of  a  lifetime  had  been  de- 
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▼oted  to  their  constraction.  This  is  a  model  of  a  different  kind ;  carved 
as  one  might  imagine  a  retired  rail-splitter  would  whittle,  strongly,  but 
not  smoothly,  and  evidently  made  with  a  view  solely  to  convey,  by  the 
simplest  possible  means,  to  the  minds  of  the  patent  authorities,  an  idea 
of  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  simple  invention.  The  label  on  the 
steamer's  deck  informs  us  that  the  patent  was  obtained;  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers  was  revolutionized  by  this 
quaint  conception.  The  modest  little  model  has  reposed  here  sixteen 
years;  and  since  it  found  its  resting-place  here  on  the  shelf,  the  shrewd 
inventor  has  found  it  his  task  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  over  shoals  more 
'perilous,  and  obstructions  more  obstinate,  than  any  prophet  dreamed  of 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  bold  autograph  on  the  prow  of  this 
miniature  steamer. 

This  curious  episode,  however,  must  not  create  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  allowed  liis  mind  to  be 
entirely  diverted  from  the  observation  of  the  important 
political  events  tlien  transpiring.  He  undoubtedly  noted 
carefully  the  development  of  those  questions  which  sub- 
sequently absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  and 
calculated  accurately  the  influence  which  they  would 
have  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  political  organ- 
izations. He  had  fought  slavery  often  enough  to  know 
what  it  was,  and  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
animus  of  its  supporters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  likely 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  the  proposition  was  made  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  to  repeal  that  very  Missouri  Compromise 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  ' '  a  sacred  thing,  which  no 
ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb." 

The  Nebraska  Bill  was  passed  May  22, 1864,  and  the 
event  gave  new  and  increased  force  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  freedom,  which  the  proposition  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise  had  excited.  Everywhere  the 
friends  of  freedom  gathered  themselves  together  and  ral- 
lied round  her  banner,  to  meet  the  conflict  which  was 
plainly  now  closely  infpending,  and  which  had  been  forced 
upon  the  people  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  slave- 
holders. The  political  campaign  of  that  year  in  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known.  It  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  to  be  chosen 
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by  the  legislature  then  to  be  elected,  to  fill  the  place  of 
Shields,  who  liad  voted  with  Douglas  in  favor  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  campaign. 
He  met  Judge  Douglas  before  the  people  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  only  ones  when  the  Judge  would  consent  to 
such  a  meeting.  The  first  time  was  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Springfield,  on  October  4th.  This  was  afterwards  con 
sidered  to  have  been  the  greatest  event  of  the  whole  can 
vass.  Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  discussion;  and  in  his 
clear  and  eloquent,  yet  homely  way,  exposed  the  tergiver- 
sations of  which  his  opponent  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
fallacy  of  his  pretexts  for  his  present  course. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  always  claimed  to  have  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  because  he  sustained 
the  "great  principle"  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  de- 
sired that  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should 
govern  themselves,  as  they  were  well  able  to  do.  The 
fallacy  of  drawing  from  these  premises  the  conclusion 
that  they  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  establish 
slavery  there,  was  most  clearly  and  conclusively  exposed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  that  no  one  could  thereafter  be  misled 
by  it,  unless  he  was  a  willing  dupe  of  pro-slavery 
sophistry. 

"My  distinguished  friend,"  said  he,  "says  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  emigrants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  We 
must  not  slur  over  an  argument  of  this  kind  because  it 
happens  to  tickle  the  ear.  It  must  be  met  amd  answered. 
I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is 
competent  to  govern  himself,  hut  I  deny  his  rigM  to 
govern  any  other  person  without  that  person)  s  consent?' 

The  two  opponents  met  again  at  Peoria.  We  believe 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  on  both  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  decidedly  the  advantage.  The  result  of 
the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats,  and  the 
election  of  anti-Nebraska  men  to  the  legislature,  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  who  would  be  true 
to  freedom,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  unite  upon  a  caji- 
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didate.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  naturally  the  candidate  of 
those  who  were  of  Whig  antecedents.  Judge  Trumbull 
was  as  naturally  the  candidate  of  some  who  had  really 
come  out  from  the  Democratic  party — though  they  still 
called  themselves  Free  Democrats. 

There  was  danger,  of  course,  in  such  a  posture  of 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
he  has  always  shown,  hy  his  own  personal  exertions 
secured  the  votes  of  his  friends  for  Judge  Trumbull,  who 
was  accordingly  chosen  Senator.  The  charge  was  after- 
wards made  by  the  enemies  of  both,  that  there  had  been 
in  this  matter  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Trumbull,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  right  to  feel,  and 
did  feel,  aggrieved  at  the  result.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
however,  expressly  denied,  in  his  speech  at  Charleston, 
September  18,  1858,  that  there  had  been  any  such  breach 
of  £uth. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   LINCOLN-DOUGLAS   DBBATE. 

Pbesidential  Campaign  of  1856. — Douglas  at  Springfield  nr  1867. — 
Lincoln's  Reply. — The  Qrbat  Debate. — ^Eloquent  Defence  of  the 

DOOTBINES  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PaETT. — ^RESULT  OF  THE  CoNTBST. 

• 

The  pressure  of  the  slavery  contest  at  last  fully  organ- 
ized the  Republican  party,  which  held  its  first  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President  at 
Philadelphia,  on  June  17,  1856.  John  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  WUliam  L.  Dayton  for 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  prominent  be- 
fore the  convention  for  the  latter  office,  and  on  the  infor- 
mal ballot  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Dayton,  receiving  110 
votes.  Mr.  Lincoln' s  name  headed  the  Republican  elec- 
toral ticket  in  Illinois,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass,  but  the  Democrats  carried  the  State,  though 
only  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Douglas  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  himself  and  his  doctrines  before  the 
people,  but  whichever  way  he  turned,  he  found  his 
vigilant  antagonist  constantly  in  his  front.  For  twenty 
years  the  two  had  been  so  invariably  opposed  to  each 
other  in  politics,  that  whenever  Mr.  Douglas  made  a 
speech,  the  people  instinctively  anticipated  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  there  was  a  special  Providence  in  thus 
opposing  to  the  wily,  deceptive  sophistries  of  the  former 
the  clear,  incisive  common  sense  of  the  latter,  which  the 
multitude  could  not  avoid  comprehending.  Early  in 
June,  1857,  Senator  Douglas  made  his  famous  speech  in 
Springfield,  which  was  universally  accepted  as  a  declara- 
tion that  he  meant  to  sustain  all  the  acts  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Convention,  even  though  a  pro-slavery  corntitution 
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shonM  be  formed,  the  responsibility  for  the  adoption  lof 
which  he  meant  to  fasten  upon  the  Republican  party, 
since  it  was  anticipated  that  the  members  of  that  organ- 
ization in  the  Territory  would  refrain  from  voting.  He 
farther  indorsed  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  this  same 
si)eech,  and,  in  discussing  the  Utah  rebellion,  proposed  to 
end  the  difficulty  by  annulling  the  act  establishing  the 
Territory.  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  took  issue  with  him 
i^^n  all  these  points,  in  a  speech  also  delivered  at 
Springfield,  twr  weeks  later.  He  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  "coercing"  the  people  of  Utah  into  obedience, 
and  while  he  "did  not  admit  or  deny  that  the  Judge's 
method  of  coercing  them  might  not  be  as  good  as  any," 
he  showed  how  Mr.  Douglas  abandoned  his  principles, 
and  "his  much- vaunted  doctrine  of  self-government  for 
the  Territories,"  by  suggesting  such  a  plan.  He  then 
defended  the  course  of  action  wliich  the  Republicans  in 
Kansas  had  adopted,  and  ridiculed  mercilessly  the  myth- 
ical "Free  State  Democrats,"  ol'  whom  so  much  had  been 
said.  Next  he  discussed  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
showed  that,  in  denouncing  it,  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
Mr.  Douglas  himself  had  done  in  applauding  General 
Jackson  for  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal 
ux>on  the  constitutionality  of  the  National  Bank.  Quoting 
from  the  Dred  Scott  decision  some  expressions  in  which 
Chief- Justice  Taney  intimated  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  black  man  was  more  favorable  then  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  the  impli- 
cation in  the  following  forcible  manner : — 

This  assamptioQ  is  a  mistake,  tn  some  trifling  particulars  the  condi- 
tion of  that  race  has  been  ameliorated ;  but,  as  a  whole,  in  this  country, 
the  change  between  then  and  now  is  decidedly  the  other  way ;  and  their 
ultimate  destiny  has  never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  In  two  of  the  five  States — New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina — 
tliat  then  gave  the  f^ee  negro  the  right  of  voting,  the  right  has  since  been 
taken  away;  and  in  the  third — Ne^  York — it  has  been  greatly  abridged, 
while  it  has  not  been  extended,  so  far  as  I  know,  tft  a  single  additional 
State,  though  the  number  of  the  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In  those 
ilayn.  as  I  understand,  masters  could,  at  their  own  pleasure,  emiincipato 
their  slaves ;  but,  since  then,  such  legal  restraiuta  have  been  made  apon 
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omahcipation  as  to  amount  almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  day8,^1egifr- 
latures  held  the  unquestioned  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  respeotiiYe 
States ;  but  now  it  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  for  State  constitutions 
to  yirithhold  that  power  from  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  by  com- 
mon consent,  the  spread  of  the  black  man^s«bonduge  to  the  newconntrite 
was  prohibited ;  but  now,  Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue  the 
prohiliition,  and  the  Supreme  Oonrt  decides  that  it  could  not,  if  it  wonld.- 
In  those  days,  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  held  sacred  by  all, 
and  thought  to  include  all ;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of  the 
negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed,  sneered  at,  construed,  hawked 
at,  and  torn,  till,  if  its  framers  could  rise  from  tieir  graves,  they  oonlB 
not  at  all  recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth  sei  .a  rapidly  combining 
against  him.  Mammon  is  after  him ;  ambition  follows,  philosophy  fol- 
lows, and  the  theology  of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have  him 
in  his  prison-house ;  they  have  searched  his  person,  and  left  no  prying 
instrument  with  him.  One  after  another  they  have  closed  the  heavy 
iron  doors  upon  him  ;  and  now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with 
a  lock  of  a  hundred  keys,  which  can  never  bo  unlocked  without  the  con- 
currence of  every  key ;  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  different  men, 
and  they  scattered  to  a  hundred  different  and  distant  places ;  and  they 
stand  musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  dominions  of  mind  and 
matter,  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impossibility  of  his  escape  more 
complete  than  it  is. 

It  is  grossly  incorrect  to  say  or  assume  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  negro  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  at  the  origin  of  the  Grovem- 
ment. 

No  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  tlian  Mr.  Ion- 
coin  himself,  could  the  fact  have  been  revealed  to  him, 
when  uttering  these  words,  that  through  him  as  an  hum- 
ble instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  eight  years,  a  vast  change  would  be  brought 
about  in  the  status  of  that  class,  whose  sufferings  and 
wrongs  he  thus  eloquently  depicted. 

In  this  same  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  from  the  course 
of  his  argument  for  a  moment,  to  demolish,  in  his  charac- 
teristic manner,  the  absurd  charge  which  his  opponent 
had  demeaned  liimself  by  repeating,  that,  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  negro  his  rights,  the  Republicans  desired  to 
i)lace  him  on  a  complete  polititjal  and  social  equality  with 
themselves.     He  said  : — 

There  is  a  natural  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  white  people,  to 
the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black  races; 
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and  J'adge  Douglas  evidently  is  basing  his  chief  hope  upon  the  chances  of 
his  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of  this  disgust  to  himself.  If  ho 
can,  by  much  drumming  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium  of  that  idea 
npon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through  the  storm.  •  He 
therefore  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning  man  to  the  last  plank.  He 
makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in  from  the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
de<;ision.  He  finds  the  Republicans  insisting  that  the  Declaration  of 
Inpependenee  includes  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he 
boldly  denies  that  it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue  gravely 
that  all  who  contend  that  it  does,  do  so  only  because  they  want  to  vote, 
eal  and  sleep,  and  marry  with  negroes  I  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot 
be  consistent  else.  Now,  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit  logic  which 
concludes  that,  because  ^  io  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave,  I  must 
necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can 
just  leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects,  she  certainly  is  not  my  equal ; 
but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she  earns  with  her  own  hands, 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
all  others. 

We  have  thus  presented  the  leading  points  m  these 
two  speeches,  because  the  discussion  was  the  prelude  to 
the  famous  Senatorial  contest  of  1858,  which  gave  Mr. 
Lincoln  a  national  reputation,  not  only  as  an  able  debater 
and  eloquent  orator,  but  as  a  sagacious  and  wise  politi- 
cian— wise  enough  to  stand  inflexibly  by  principles  of 
the  soundness  of  which  he  was  himself  satisfied,  even 
against  the  judgment  of  earnest  friends. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  was  at 
its  height.  A  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  was 
thought  by  the  friends  of  slavery  to  insure  their  victory, 
by  its  holding  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  the  Constitution  itself  earned  slavery  all 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  this 
decision,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Kansas  maintained 
their  ground.  The  slaveholders,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward their  schemes,  and  in  November,  1867,  their  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  held  at  Lecompton,  adopted  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  The  trick  by  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote  only  a  schedule  on  the  slavery 
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question,  instead  of  the  whole  Constitution,  compelling 
every  voter,  however  he  might  vote  upon  this  schedule, 
to  vote  for  their  Constitution,  which  fixed  slavery  upon 
the  State  just  as  surely,  whether  the  schedule  was  adopted 
or  not,  will  be  well?  remembered,  as  well  as  the  feeling 
which  so  unjust  a  device  excited  throughout  the  North. 
Judge  Douglas  had  sustained  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but 
he  could  not  sustain  this  attempt  to  force  upon  the  i)eople 
of  Kansas  a  Constitution  against  their  will.  He  took 
ground  openly  and  boldly  against  it — denouncing  it  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  as  an  outrage  upon  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  a  violation  of  every  just  Democratic  prin- 
ciple. He  declared  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the 
people  voted  the  Slavery  clause  "up  or  down,"  but  he 
thought  they  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Administi-ation  had  made  the  measure  their  own, 
and  this  opposition  of  Douglas  at  once  excited  against 
liim  the  active  hostility  of  the  slaveholders  and  their 
friends,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert. 
The  bill  was  finally  passed  through  Congress  on  April 
30th,  1858,  under  what  is  knovm  as  the  English  Bill, 
whereby  the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  with  the  offer  of  heavy 
bribes  to  them,  in  the  way  of  donations  of  land,  etc.,  if 
they  would  accept  it ;  and  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
bribes,  voted  it  down  by  an  immense  majority. 

Judge  Douglas's  term  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  and 
he  came  home  to  Illinois  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, to  attend  in  person  to  the  political  campaign,  upon 
the  result  of  which  was  to  depend  his  re-election  to  the 
Senate. 

Hla  course  on  the  Lecompton  bill  had  made  an  open 
breach  between  him  and  the  Administration,  and  he  had 
rendered  such  good  service  to  the  Republicans,  in  their 
battle  with  that  monstrous  infamy,  that  there  were  not . 
wanting  many  among  them  who  were  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  oppose  his  re-election.       ? 

"But  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  thought   otherwise. 
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They  knew  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense  k  Repnblicijn. 
They  knew  that  on  the  cardinal  jjfeciple  onthe  Repub- 
lican party,  opposition  to  thg^read  of/Slav^3^  into  the 
Territories,  he  was  nit  withth^  n ;  for  J}«^ad  declared 
in  the  most  positive  w^y'that  he  v>^  not  care  whether 
Slavery  was  voted  down  or  up."  Apd  they  therefore 
determined,  in  opposition  to  the  \  lews  ofepme  influential 
Republicans,  at  home  as  w^  ass'in  oiJieiH^yi^lCSB,  to  fight 
the  battle  through  against  him,  with  ajT^he  energy  that 
they  could  bring  to  the  work.  jL»i^  this  end,  orTlhe^ 
17th  of  June,  1868,  at  theii:*€K«l«  C^nyenti^n  at  Spring- 
field, they  nominate^.  Mr.  tinccin  ^s  thei^  candidate  for 
the  Senate  of  Ihe  United  States.  /     )  / 

The  circuni^tances  we  -have  K^fcriejfly  s^ched  invested 
the  campaigii  about  to  open.w\th;na^(inal  importa^ 
The  people  Jf  thje  whole  Union/say' th^t^  the  struggle  then 
initiated  in  Qlinqis  must  tdtimart;ely  ^2$;teQd  to  other  ^^tes» 
and  they  knew  that  they  woul^  sooi^  l^ie  competed  t^tem- 
selves  to  pass  u|)on  the  questions  ther^/^  be  decided.  ^ 
None  doubted  ttiai  the  principlfe  of ' '  Popuia^  Sovereignty' ' 
would  be  thoroughly  exfuo^eji,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
two  combatants  a^  men  o^  extraordinary  ability  was  es- 
tablished. It  wa4  the  universal  expectation  that  each 
aspirant  for  senatorial  hpnorp  would  display  pecxiliar 
caution  in  opening  the  sti^ggle,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
other  from  gaining  any  xindue  advantage  ;  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln scorned  every  appearofice  of  subterfuge  or  evasion. 
His  opinions  had  become  sharply  defined  and  clearly 
crystallized  during  the  contests  through  which  he  had 
jmssed  in  the  years  preceding,  and  in  his  speech  to  the 
Convention  which  nominated  him,  signifying  his  accept- 
ance of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  he  expressed  him- 
self so  unreservedly  and  ftrankly  that  even  his  supporters 
were  for  the  moment  startled. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Chicago,  July  9, — ^the  first 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination, — Senator  Douglas  alluded 
to  this  addi'e.>s  as  having  been  *'  weU  prepared  and  care- 
fully writtetl."  In  reply,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  Gentlemen. 
Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine 
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was  probably  carefally  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  waa 
I  am  not  a  master  of  language.  I  have  not  a  fine  educa- 
tion ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  disquisition 
upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  if  In  the  address 
thus  alluded  to,  Mr.  Lincoln  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
campaign.  Its  exposition  of  his  political  creed,  and  his 
statement  of  the  important  points  at  issue,  is  so  succinct 
and  complete  that  we  reproduce  it  here.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

AIb.  Pbesident,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — If  wo  could 
tirst  know  wliere  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year 
since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident  prom- 
ise, of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augment- 
ed. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  "  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  lialf  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing, 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  tlie  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  tlie  belief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new.  North  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com 
plete  Icj^al  combination — piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — compounded 
of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  him  consider 
not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapt- 
ed ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace,  if  he 
can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace,  the  evidences  of  design  and 'concert 
of  action  among  its  chief  architects  from  the  beginning. 

The  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
States  by  State  Constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national  territory  by 
Congressional  prohibition.  Four  days  later  commenced  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  repealing  that  Congressional  prohibition.  This  opened 
all  the  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

But  so  far  Congress  only  had  acted ;  and  an  indorsement  by  the  people, 
real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  to  save  the  point  already  gained  and 
give  chance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided  for,  as 
troll  as  might  be,  in  the  notiible  argument  of  "squatter  sovereignty," 
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otherwise  called  "  sacred  right  of  delf-governineiit ;"  which  lotUw  phrase, 
Ihoagh  expressive  of  the  only  rightfnl  basis  of  any  government,  was  so 
perverted  in  this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount  to  just  this :  That  if 
any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another^  no  third  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
object  That  argument  was  incorporated  into  the  Nebraska  bill  itself,  m 
the  language  which  follows:  "It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  thereA^m ;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  decla- 
mation in  favor  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  and  "sacred  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment." "But,"  said  opposition  members,  "let  us  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  expressly  declare  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  exclude 
slavery."  "Not  we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measure;  and  down  they 
▼oted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  law-case^  in- 
volving the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of  his  owner  having 
voluntarily  taken  him  first  into  a  free  State  and  then  into  a  Territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Congressional  prohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave  for  a  long 
time  in  each,  was  passing  through  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Missouri;  and  both  Nebraska  bill  and  lawsuit  were  brought 
to  a  decision  in  the  same  month  of  May,  1854.  The  negro's  name  was 
"Dred  Scott,"  which  name  now  designates  the  decision  finally  made  in 
the  case.  Before  the  then  next  presidential  election,  the  law-case  came 
to,  and  was  argued  in,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
decision  of  it  was  ileferred  until  after  the  election.  Still,  before  the  elec- 
tion, Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  hU  opinion  whether  the  people  of  a 
Territory  can  constitutionally  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits ;  and  the 
latter  answA:  "That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorsement, 
sach  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained.  The  in- 
dorsement, however,  fell  short  of  a  clear  popular  miyority  by  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not  overwhelmingly 
reliable  and  satisfactory.  The  outgoing  president,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  as  impressively  as  possible  echoed  back  upon  the  people  the 
weight  and  authority  of  the  indorsement.  The  Supreme  Court  met  again ; 
did  not  announce  their  decision,  but  ordered  a  re-argument.  The  presi- 
dential inauguration  came,  and  still  no  decision  of  the  court;  but  the 
incoming  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  fervently  exhorted  the 
people  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
Then,  in  a  few  days,  came  the  decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill  finds  an  early  occasion  to  ma&ti 
a  speech  at  this  capital,  indorsing  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  vehemently 
denouncing  all  opposition  to  it.    The  new  president,  too,  seizes  the  earlv 
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occasion  of  the  Silliman  letter  to  indorse  and  strongly  oonstme  tlutt 
decision,  and  to  express  his  astonishment  thnt  any  different  view  bad 
ever  been  entertained. 

At  length  a  sqnabUe  springs  np  between  the  President  and  the  author 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  the  mere  question  oi  fact^  whether  the  Leoomp- 
ton  Constitation  was  or  was  not,  in  any  jnst  sense,  made  by  the  people 
of  Kansas ;  and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a 
fair  vote  for  the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not  whether  slave- 7  be  voted 
dovon  or  voted  up,  I  do  not  understand  his  declaration  that  he  cares  not 
whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,  to  be  intended  by  him  other 
tlian  as  an  apt  definition  of  the  policy  he  would  impress  upon  the  pnblio 
mind — the  principle  for  which  he  declares  he  has  suffered  so  much,  and 
is  ready  to  suffer  to  the  end.  And  well  may  ho  cling  to  that  principle.  If 
he  ha8  any  parental  feeling,  well  may  he  cling  to  it.  That  principle  is  the 
only  shred  left  of  his  ori^nal  Nebraska  doctrine;  Under  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  *•*•  squatter  sovereignty^'  squatted  out  of  existence,  tumbled  down, 
like  temporary  scaffolding — ^like  the  mould  at  the  foundry  served  throngh 
one  blast  and  fell  back  into  loose  sand — ^helped  to  carry  an  election,  and 
then  was  kicked  to  the  winds.  His  late  joint  struggle  with  the  RepnUi- 
cans,  against  the  Lecompton  Oonstitution,  involves  nothing  of  the  origi- 
nal Nebraska  doctrine.  That  struggle  was  made  on  a  point — ^the  right  of 
a  people  to  make  their  own  constitution — upon  which  he  and  the  Repub- 
licans have  never  differed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  connection  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas's  "  care  not"  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  machinery,  in  its 
j)rc8ent  state  of  advancement.  This  was  the  third  j^oint  gained.  The 
working  points  of  that  machinery  are : — 

First.  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such  from  Africa,  and  no 
descendant  of  such  slave,  can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  of 
that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  {his  point  is 
made  in  order  to  deprive  the  ne^ro,  in  every  possible  event,  of  the  benefit 
of  that  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
**  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Secondly.  That,  "subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  can  exclude  slavery  from 
any  United  States  territory.  This  point  is  made  in  order  that  individual 
men  may  fill  up  the  Territories  with  slaves  without  danger  of  losing  them 
as  property,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  chances  of  permanency  to  the  insti 
tution  throngh  all  the  future. 

Thirdly.  That  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in  actual  slavery  in  a  free 
State  makes  him  free,  as  against  the  holder,  the  United  States  courts  will 
not  decide,  but  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  any  slave  State 
the  negro  may  be  forced  into  by  the  master.  This  point  is  made,  not  to 
be  pressed  immediatelv  •  but,  if  acquiesced  in  for  awhile,  and  apparently 
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indorsed  by  the  people  at  an  election,  then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclu- 
sion that  what  Dred  8cott*8  master  might  lawfully  do  witli  Dred  Scott, 
in  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  every  other  master  may  lawfully  do  with 
anj  othei  one,  or  one  thousand  slaves,  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free 
State. 

Anziliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  it,  the  Nebraska 
doctrine,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mould  public  opinion,  at 
xcast  Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  dowu 
or  voted  np.  Tiiis  shows  exactly  where  we  now  are ;  and  partially,  also, 
whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  latter,  to  go  back,  and  run  the 
mind  over  the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated.  Several  things; 
win  now  appear  less  dark  and  mysterious  than  they  did  when  they  were 
transpiring.  The  people  were  to  be  loft  **  perfectly  free,''  **  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution.''  What  the  Constitution  had  to  do  witli  it,  outsiders 
could  not  then  see.  Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an  exactly  fitted  niche 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  afterward  come  in,  and  declare  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  people  to  be  just  no  freedom  at  all.  Why  was  the  amend- 
ment, expressly  declaring  the  right  of  the  people,  voted  down?  Plainly 
enough  now :  the  adoption  of  it  would  have  spoiled  the  niche  for  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Why  was  the  court  decision  held  up?  Why  even 
a  Senator's  individual  opinion  withheld  till  after  the  presidential  election? 
Plainly  enough  now:  the  speaking  out  then  would  have  damaged  the 
perfectly  free  argument  upon  which  the  election  was  to  be  carried.  Why 
the  outgoing  President's  felicitation  on  the  indorsement?  Why  the  delay 
of  a  re-argument?  Why  the  incoming  President's  advance  exhortation  in 
favor  of  the  decision  ?  These  things  look  like  the  cautious  patting  and 
petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting  him,  when  it  U 
dreaded  that  he  may  ^ve  the  rider  a  fall.  And  why  the  hasty  after- 
indorsement  of  the  decision  by  the  President  and  others  ? 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are  the 
result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  diflferent 
portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  by  different  workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and  Jamop, 
for  instance — and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see 
they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and 
mortices  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  differ 
ent  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too 
many  or  too  few  —not  omitting  even  scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be 
lacking,  we  see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to 
bring  such  piece  in — in  such  a  cose,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood  one 
another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

It  Ahould  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  people  of  a 
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StaU^  as  well  as  Territory,  were  to  be  left  "perfectly  free,''  "subject 
only  to  tlie  Constitution."  Why  mention  a  State  ?  They  were  legislating 
for  Territories,  and  not  for  or  about  States.  Oertainly,  the  people  of  a 
State  are  and  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  UnitAd 
States ;  but  why  is  mention  of  this  lugged  into  this  merely  territorial 
law?  Why  are  the  people  of  a  Territory  and  the  people  of  a  State 
therein  lumped  together,  and  their  relation  to  the  Constitution  therein 
treated  as  being  precisely  the  same  ?  While  the  opinion  of  the  court|  by 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  separate  opinions  of 
all  the  concurring  Judges,  expressly  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unitiid  States  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature  to 
exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Territory,  they  all  omit  to  declare 
whether  or  not  the  same  Constitution  permits  a  State,  or  the  people  of  a 
State,  to  exclude  it.  Possibly^  this  is  a  mere  omission ;  but  who  can  be 
quite  sure,  if  McLean  or  Curtis  had  sought  to  get  into  the  opinion  a 
declaration  of  unlimited  power  in  the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits,  just  as  Chase  and  Mace  sought  to  get  such  declara- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  into  the  Nebraska  bid; — I 
ask,  who  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  havo  been  voted  down  in 
the  one  case,  as  it  had  been  in  the  other  ?  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
point  of  declaring  the  pow^er  of  a  State  over  slavery,  is  made  by  Judge 
Nelson.  He  approaches  it  more  than  once,  using  the  precise  idea,  and 
almost  the  language,  too,  of  the  Nebraska  act.  On  one  occasion,  his 
exact  language  is,  "  except  in  cases  where  the  power  is  restrained  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  is  supreme  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  jurisdiction."  In  what  cases  the  power 
of  tiie  States  is  so  restrained  by  tlie  United  States  Constitution,  is  left  an 
open  question,  precisely  as  the  same  question,  as  to  the  restraint  on  the 
power  of  the  Territories,  was  left  open  in  the  i^braska  act.  Put  this 
and  that  together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche,  wliich  we  may, 
ere  long,  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court  decision,  declaring  tliat 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  permit  a  State  to  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits.  And  this  may  especially  be  expected,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  "care  not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,"  shall 
gain  upon  the  public  mind  sufficiently  to  give  promise  that  such  a  decision 
can  be  maintained  when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  States.  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  such  decision  is  probably 
coming,  and  will  soon  be  upon  us,  miless  the  power  of  the  present  politi- 
Oid  dynasty  shall  be  met  and  overthrown.  Wo  shall  lie  down  pleasantly 
dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are  on  the  verge  of  making  their 
State  free,  and  we  shall  awake  to  the  reality  instead,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave  State.  To  meet  and  overthrow  the  power 
of  that  dynasty,  is  the  work  now  before  all  those  who  would  prevent 
timt  consummation.    That  is  what  we  have  to  do.     Uow  can  we  best  do  it  I 
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There  are  those  who  denounce  ns  openly  to  their  own  friends,  and  yet 
whiaper  ns  softly,  that  Senator  Douglas  is  the  aptest  instrument  there  is 
with  which  to  effect  that  object.  They  wish  us  to  infer  all,  from  the 
fact  that  he  now  has  a  little  quarrel  with  the  present  head  of  the  dynasty ; 
and  that  ho  has  regularly  voted  with  ns  on  a  single  point,  upon  which  he 
and  we  have  never  differed.  They  remind  us  that  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
that  tlie  largest  of  us  are  very  small  ones.  Let  this  be  Ranted.  But  ^^  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  Judge  Douglas,  if  not  a  dead  lion, 
for  this  work,  is  at  least  a  caged  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose 
the  advances  of  slavery  ?  He  don't  care  any  thing  about  it.  His  avowed 
mission  is  impressing  the  "public  heart"  to  care  nothing  about  it.  A 
leading  Douglas  democratic  newspaper  thinks  Douglas's  superior  talent 
will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Does 
Douglas  believe  an  effort  to  revive  that  trade  is  approaching?  He 
has  not  said  so.  Does  he  really  think  so?  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he  resist 
it  ?  For  years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to 
take  negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show  that  it 
19  less  a  sacre<l  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought  cheapest? 
And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  riglit  of  property ;  and  as  such,  how  can  he  op- 
pose the  foreign  slave-trade — how  can  he  refuse  that  trade  in  that  "  prop- 
erty" shall  be  **  perfectly  free" — unless  he  does  it  as  a  protection  to  the 
home  production  ?  And  as  the  home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the 
protection,  he  will  be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfully  be  wiser 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  change  when  he 
finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and  infer 
that  he  will  make  any  particular  change,  of  which  he  himself  has  given 
no  intimation  ?  Can  we  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such  vague  in- 
ference? Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's 
position,  question .  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be  personally  offen- 
fidve  to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  on  princi- 
ple, so  that  our  cause  may  have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I  hope 
to  have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle.  But,  clearly,  he  is  not  now 
with  us — he  does  not  pretend  to  be — he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Our  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 
undoubted  friends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
work — who  do  eare  for  the  result.  Two  years  ago,  the  Republicans  of 
tlie  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.  We  did 
this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  with 
every  external  circumstance  against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and 
even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed  and 
fongbt  the  battle  through,  under  the  constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined, 
proud,  and  pampered  enemy.     Did  we  brave  all  then,  to  falter  now  ? — 
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now,  when  that  same  enemy  is  wavering,  dissevered,  and  belligerent^ 
The  result  is  not  doubtful.  We  shall  not  fail — ^if  we  stand  firm,  we  ihall 
not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay  it;  bat,  soone? 
or  later,  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  speech  has  become  famous 
in  our  political  history,  and  the  whole  address,  with  its 
bold  utterance  of  truths  which  many,  even  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln' s  supporters,  did  not  at  that  time  care  to  face,^  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  great  contest  wliich  was  to  follow. 
Although,  as  its  author  admitted,  it  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  he  had  not  consulted  with  any  of  his  friends 
regarding  it,  and  none  of  them,  even  those  with  .whom  he 
was  the  most  intimate,  knew  of  the  positions  which  he 
intended  to  take,  until  they  heard  them  enunciated  from 
the  platform  in  Springfield,  on  that  memorable  June  17. 
Three  weeks  later  (July  9),  Senator  Douglas  arrived  in 
Chicago,  where  his  friends  welcomed  him  with  the  most 
ostentatious  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day  he  made 
a  speech,  reviewing  Mr.  Lincoln' s  address  to  the  Spring- 
field Convention.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  "a  kind, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a  good  citizen  and  an 
honorable  opponent,"  and  then  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  speech  in  question,  assuming  a  tone  of  superiority 
almost  amounting  to  superciliousness.  He  was  especially 
severe  upon  the  introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
address,  in  which  he  asserted  his  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  himself  present  during  the  delivery  of 
Senator  Douglas's  speech,  and  on  the  next  evening  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  it  before  an  immense  assemblage, 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  alluded  to  the  famous 
phrase  which  had  become  the  watch-word  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  campaign : — 

Popular  sovereignty !  everlasting  popular  sovereignty  1  Let  us  for  a 
moment  inquire  into  this  vast  matter  of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is 
popular  sovereignty  ?  We  recollect  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  this  struggle,  there  was  another  name  for  the  same  thing — Squatter 
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Sovereignty.  It  was  not  exactly  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  Squatter 
Sovereignty.  What  do  those  terms  mean  ?  What  do  those  terms  moan 
when  used  now  ?  And  vast  credit  is  taken  by  our  friend,  ihe  Judge,  in 
regard  to  his  support  of  it,  when  he  declares  the  last  years  of  his  life  have 
been,  and  all  the  future  years  of  his  life  shall  bo,  devoted  to  this  matter 
of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is  it  ?  Why,  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  I  What  was  Squatter  Sovereignty  ?  I  suppose,  if  it  had  any  sig- 
niticanoe  at  all,  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  be 
sovereign  in  their  own  affairs,  while  they  were  squatted  down  in  a 
country  not  their  own — while  they  had  squatted  on  a  Territory  that  did 
not  belong  to  them,  in  the  sense  that  a  State  belongs  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it — when  it  belonged  to  the  nation — such  right  to  govern  them- 
Belvea  was  called  *'  Squatter  Sovereignty." 

Now  I  wish  you  to  mark.  What  has  become  of  that  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty ?  What  has  become  of  it?  Can  you  get  anybody  to  tell  you  now 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  any  authority  to  govern  themselves, 
in  regard  to  this  mooted  question  of  slavery,  before  they  form  a  State 
Constitution  ?  No  such  thing  at  all,  although  there  is  a  general  running 
fire,  and  although  there  has  been  a  hurrah  made  in  every  speech  on  that 
ude,  assuming  that  policy  had  given  the  people  of  a  Territory  tlie  right 
to  govern  themselves  upon  this  question ;  yet  the  point  is  dodged.  To- 
day it  has  been  decided — no  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  insisted  upon  to-day,  that  the 
people  of  a'Territory  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, 
tliat  if  any  one  man  chooses*  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  have  no  right  to  keep  them  out.  This  being  so,  and  this 
decision  being  made  one  of  the  points  that  the  Judge  approved,  and  one 
in  the  approval  of  which  he  says  he  means  to  keep  me  down — put  me 
down  I  should  not  say,  for  I  have  never  l)een  up.  He  says  he  is  in  favor 
of  it,  and  sticks  to  it,  and  expects  to  win  his  battle  on  that  decision, 
which  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Squatter  Sovereignty ;  but  that 
any  one  man  may  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  all  the  other  men  in 
the  Territory  may  be  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  Constitution 
tlxey  cannot  >4)rohibit  it.  When  that  is  so,  how  much  is  left  of  this  vafil 
matter  of  Squatter  Sovereignty,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  and  its  fate  were  next  dis- 
cussed, and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  reply  to  the 
inferences  which  his  opponent  had  so  characteristically 
but  unwarrantably  drawn  from  the  introductory  para- 
graph of  his  Springfield  speech.     He  said : 

In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  in  your  hearing,  and  to  which  I 
•ak  the  attention  of  all,  Judge  Douglas  thinks  he  discovera  great  political 
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heresy.  I  want  your  attention  particularly  to  what  he  has  icforred  from 
it,  lie  says  I  am  in  favor  of  making  all  the  States  of  this  Union  uniform 
in  all  their  internal  regulations ;  that  in  all  their  domestic  concoma  I  am 
in  favor  of  making  them  entirely  uniform.  He  draws  this  inference  from 
the  language  I  have  quoted  to  you.  He  says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
war  by  the  North  upon  the  South  for  the  extinction  of  slavery;  that  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  inviting  (as  he  expresses  it)  t]ie  South  to  a  war  upon  the 
North,  for  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  slavery.  Now,  it  is  singular  enough, 
if  you  will  carefully  read  that  passage  over,  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  any  thing  in  it.  I  only  said  what  I  expected  would  take  place.  I 
made  a  prediction  only — ^it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one,  perhaps.  I  did 
not  even  say  that  I  desired^  that  slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  I  do  say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer 
any  difficulty  about  that.    It  may  be  written  down  in  the  great  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine  was 
probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was.  I  am  not  master  of 
language ;  I  have  not  a  fine  education ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into 
a  disquisition  upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it;  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  language  I  employed  bears  any  such  'construction  as  Judge  Douglas 
puts  upon  it.  But  I  don^t  care  about  a  quibble  in  regard  to  words.  I 
know  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  not  leave  this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I  can 
explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant  in  the  use  of  that  paragraph. 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  Government  has  endured 
eighty-two  years  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  know  that.  I  am  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  know  that  it  has 
endured  eighty-two  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  heliete — and  that  is 
what  I  meant  to  allude  to  there — I  believe  it  has  endured,  because  during 
all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  public  mind 
did  rest  all  the  time  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.  That  was  what  gave  us  the  rest  that  we  had  through  that 
period  of  eighty-two  years ;  at  least,  so  I  believe.  I  have  always  liated 
slavery,  I  think,  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist — I  have  been  an  Old  Line 
Whig — I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been  quiet  about  it  un- 
til this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  began.  I  always 
believed  that  everybody  was  against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Browning,  who  stood  near  by.] 
Browning  thought  so;  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  have  rested  in  the 
belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  They  had 
reason  so  to  believe. 

The  udopti(m  of  the  Constitution  and  its  attendant  history  led  the 
people  to  believe  so ;  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  why  did  those  old  men,  about  the  time  of  the  ado])ti<»n 
of  the  Constitution,  decree  that  slavery  should  not  go  into  tlie  new  Terri- 
tory, where  it  had  not  already  gone?  Why  declare  that  within  twenty 
years  the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  which  slaves  are  8upplie<l,  might  be  cut 
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off  by  Congress  ?  Why  were  all  these  acts  ?  I  might  enumerato  more 
of  these  acts — but  enough.  What  were  they  but  a  clear  indication  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  and  expected  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  that  institution  ?  And  now,  when  I  say,  as  I  said  in  my  speech 
that  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted  from,  when  I  say  that  I  think  the  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  will  resist  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the 
public  mind  shall  rest  with  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction, I  only  mean  to  say,  that  they  will  place  it  where  the  founders 
of  this  Government  originally  placed  it 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  I  have  now  no  inclination  to  take  it 
back,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination  in 
the  people  of  the  free  States  to  enter  into  the  slave  States,  and  interfere 
with  the  question  of  slavery  at  all.  I  have  sud  that  always;  Judge 
Douglas  has  heard  me  say  it — ^if  not  quite  a  hundred  times,  at  least  as 
good  as  a  hundred  times;  and  when  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
interfering  with  slavery  where  it  exists,  I  know  it  is  unwarranted  by 
any  thing  I  have  ever  intended,  and,  as  I  believe,  by  any  thing  I  have  ever 
said.  It  by  any  means,  I  have  ever  used  language  which  could  fairly  be 
so  construed  (as,  however,  I  believe  I  never  have),  I  now  correct  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inference  that  Judge  Douglas  draws,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one  another.  I  know  that 
I  never  meant  any  such  thing,  and  I  believe  that  no  fair  mind  can  infer 
any  such  thing  from  any  tlung  I  have  ever  said. 


'fhese  speeches  in  Chicago  and  those  that  had  preceded 
them  made  it  evident  that  the  straggle  was  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  personal  contest  between  the  two  men,  and  in 
every  respect, — physically,  mentally,  and  politically, — 
they  were  thorongWy  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Each, 
moreover,  recognized  the  other  as  the  embodiment  of 
principles  to  which  he  was  in  deadly  hostility.  Judge 
Douglas  was  the  champion  of  all  sympathizers  with 
slavery  at  the  North — of  those  who  openly  advocated  it, 
and  still  more  of  those  who  took  the  more  plausible  and 
dangerous  part  of  not  caring  whether  it  * '  was  voted  down 
or  up."  Mr.  Lincoln's  soul  was  on  fire  with  love  for 
freedom  and  for  humanity,  and  with  reverence  for  the 
Fathers  of  the  country,  and  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
for  all,  under  the  light  of  which  they  marched.  He  felt 
that  the  contest  was  no  mere  local  one ;  that  it  was  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  which  man  succeeded  in 
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tlie  fight,  but  tliat  it  was  all-important  that  the  banner  of 
freedom  should  be  borne  with  no  faltering  step,  but  "full 
high  advanced."  And  thus  through  the.  whole  campaign 
he  sought  with  all  his  power  to  press  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  the  principles,  the  example,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  speeches  in  Chicago, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  there  Was  no  under- 
standing regarding  joint  discussions.  One  week  later,how- 
ever,  both  spoke  in  Springfield  on  the  same  day,  but  be- 
fore diffSsirent  audi  ^nces ;  and  one  week  later,  Mr.  Lincoln 
addressed  a  letter  to  Douglas,  challenging  him  to  a  series 
of  debates  during  the  campaign. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  arrangements  were  at 
once  made  for  the  meetings.  The  tenns  proposed  by  Mr. 
Douglas — ^whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally  does 
not  appear — were  such  as  to  give  him  the  decided  advan- 
tage of  having  four  opening  and  closing  speeches  to  Mr, 
Lincoln' s  three  ;  but  ilr.  Lincoln,  while  noticing  the  in- 
equality, did  not  hesitate  to  accept  them. 

Tlie  seven  joint  debates  were  held  as  follows  : — at  Ot- 
tawa, on  August  21st;  at  Freeport,  on  August  27th;  at 
Jonesboro,  on  September  15th ;  at  Charleston,  on  Septem- 
ber 18th ;  at  Galesburg,  on  October  7th ;  at  Quincy,  on  Oc- 
tober 13th  ;  at  Alton,  on  October  loth.  These  seven  tour- 
naments raised  tlif*- t^reatest  excitement  tliroughout  the 
State.  They  wert-  it^d  in  all  quarters  of  the  State,  from 
Freeport  in  the  nortli  to  Jonesboro  in  the  extreme  south. 
Everywhere  the  •  different  parties  turned  out  to  do  honor 
to  their  champions.  Processions  and  cavalcades,  bands  of 
music  and  cannon-firing,  made  every  day  a  day  of  excite- 
ment. But  far  greater  was  the  excitement  of  such  orator  • 
ical  contests  between  two  such  skilled  debaters,  before 
mixed  audiences  of  friends  and  foes,  to  rejoice  over  every 
keen  thrust  at  the  adversary,  to  be  cast  down  by  each 
failure  to  parry  the  tlirust  so  aimed.  It  is  impossible  to 
present  here  any  thing  more  than  the  barest  sketch  of 
tliese  great  eflforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.     Tliey  are,  and  always 
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will  be,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
slavery  contest,  most  valuable  and  important  documents. 
In  the  first  of  these  joint  debates,  which  took  place  at 
Ottawa,  Mr.  Douglas  again  rung  the  changes  upon  the 
introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s  Springfield  speech, 
"a house  divided  against  itself,"  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln  reitera- 
ted his  assertion,  and  defended  it  in  effect,  as  he  did 
in  his  speech  at  Chicago.  Then  he  took  up  the  charge 
which  he  had  previously  made,  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  extend  slavery  over  the  Northern  States,  and 
pressed  it  home,  citing  as  proof  a  speech  which  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  had  made  on  the  Lecompton  bill,  in 
which  he  had  substantially  made  the  same  charge  against 
Buchanan  and  others.  He  then  showed  again,  that 
aU  that  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
scheme  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  no 
State  could  exclude  slavery,  as  the  court  had  already  de- 
cided that  no  Territory  could  exclude  it,  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  such  a  decision ;  and  he  told  his 
hearers  that  Douglas  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  such  acquiescence  in  advance,  by  declaring  that 
the  true  position  was,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  *'  was 
voted  down  or  up,"  and  by  announcing  himself  in  favor 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  not  because  it  was  right,  but 
because  a  decision  of  the  court  is  to  him  a  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  and  thus  committing  him.-^lf  to  the  next  de- 
cision just  as  firmly  as  to  this.  He  cIol  1  his  speech  with 
the  following  eloquent  words : — 

Henry  Clay,  my  beau-ideal  of  a  statesman,  the  man  for  whom  I  fouglit 
all  my  humble  life — Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  class  of  men  who  would 
repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  that  they . 
must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  to-  the  era  cfP  our  independence,  and 
muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return ;  they  must 
blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  they  must  penetrate  the  human 
soul,  and  eradicate  there  the  love  of  liberty ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
could  they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country  I  To  my  thinking,  Judge 
Douglas  is,  by  his  example  and  vast  influence,  doing  that  very  thing  in 
this  community,  when  he  says  that  the  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declara- 
*tion  of  Independence.      Henry  Clay  plainly  understood  the  contrary 
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fudge  Douglas  is  going  back  to  the  era  of  onr  Revolution,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Iiis  ability,  muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous 
return.  When  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  establish 
it,  he  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us.  When  he  says,  he  *^  cares 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up," — that  it  is  a  sacred 
right  of  self-government, — he  is,  in  my  judgment,  penetrating  the  human 
soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this 
American  people.  And  now  I  will  only  say,  that  when,  by  all  these 
means  and  appliances.  Judge  Doughis  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public  sen- 
timent to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views — when  these  vast  as- 
semblages shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments — when  they  shall  come  to 
repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his  principles,  and  to  say  all  that  he  says  on 
these  mighty  questions — then  it  needs  only  the  formality  of  the  second 
Dred  Scott  decision,  which  he  indorses  in  advance,  to  make  slavery  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

• 

The  debate  at  Freeport — the  second  of  the  series — took 
place  August  27,  and  was  mark(?d  by  Mr.  Lincoln  answer- 
ing a  series  of  seven  questions  proposed  by  his  opponent. 
We  give  the  interrogatories  and  the  repliesy.as  follows  : 

Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did 
in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

Q.  2.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he 
did  in  1854,  agaiust  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union, 
even  if  the  people  want  them  ? 

A.  I  do  no'  'now,  or  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States  into  tlie  Union. 

Q.  3.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people 
of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  a^rainst  the  admission  of  a  new  Stiite  into 
the  Union,  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see 
fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  ho  stands  pledged  to  the  pro* 
hibition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  ]iledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  bo 
tween  the  different  States. 

Q.  6.     1  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery 
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in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North  as  well  as  South  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  ? 

A.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  States  Terri- 
tories. 

Q.  7.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein  ? 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory;  and, 
in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition,  accord- 
ingly as  I  might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not  aggravate  the 
aUivery  question  among  ourselves. 

Before  answering  these  questions,  Mr.  Lincoln  notified 
Mr.  Douglas  that  lie  should  insist  upon  the  right  to  pro- 
pound an  equal  number  to  him,  if  he  desired  to  do  so, 
and  before  closing  submitted  these  four  interrogatories  : 

Qoestion  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  unob- 
jectionable in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  and  ask 
admission  into  the  Union  under  it,  h^ore  they  have  the  requisite  number 
of  inhabitants  according  to  the  English  bill — some  ninety-three  thousand 
—will  you  vote  to  admit  them? 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 
against  the  wish  of  any  citL  ^n  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from 
ita  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution  ? 

Q.  3.  K  the  ^Supreme  Court  oi  the  United  States  shall  decide  that 
States  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  ac- 
quiescing in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political 
action? 

Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  in  disregard 
of  how  such  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on  the  slavery  question  ? 

To  these  questions  he  received,  as  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected, only  evasive  replies.  He  also,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  pressed  home  upon  his  opponent  a  charge  of 
quoting  resolutions  as  having  been  adopted  at  a  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  which  were  never  so  adopted,  and 
again  called  Douglas's  attention  to  the  conspiracy  to 
nationalize  slavery,  and  showed  that  his  pretended  desire 
to  leave  the  people  of  a  Territory  free  to  establish  slavery 
or  exclude  it,  was  really  only  a  desire  to  allow  them  to 
establish  it,  as  was  shown  by  his  voting  against  Mr 
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Chase's  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  gave 
the  leave  to  exclude  it. 

In  the  third  debate,  which  took  place  at  Jonesboro,  Mr. 
Lincoln  showed  that  Douglas  and  his  friends  were  trying 
to  change  the  position  of  the  country  on  the  slavery 
question  from  what  it  was  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the  country  had 
arisen  from  this  pernicious  effort.  He  then  cited  from 
Democratic  speeches  and  platfonns  of  former  days  to 
prove  that  they  occupied  then  the  very  opposite  ground 
on  the  question  from  that  which  was  taken  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking.  He  also  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the 
evasive  character  of  Douglas' s  answers  to  the  questions 
which  he  had  proposed,  especially  the  subterfuge  of  "  un- 
friendly legislation,"  which  he  had  set  forth  as  the  means 
by  which  the  people  of  a  Territory  could  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pre- 
paring these  questions  for  Douglas,  he  was  urged  by  some 
of  his  friends  not  to  comer  him  on  this  last  point,  because 
he  would  surely  stand  by  his  doctrine  of  Squatter  Sov- 
ereignty in  defiance  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  *'and 
that,"  said  they,  ''will  make  him  Senator."  ''That  may 
be,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  but  if 
he  takes  that  shoot  he  never  can  be  President." 

Mr.  Lincoln' s  sagacity  did  not  fail  him  here.  This  poai- 
ticm  which  Douglas  took  of  "unfriendly  legislation," 
Av^as  a  stumbling-block  which  he  was  never  able  to  get 
over  ;  and  if  the  contest  between  them  had  brought  out 
no  other  good  result,  the  compelling  Douglas  to  take  tliis 
ground  was  a  most  important  point  gained. 

In  the  fourth  joint  debate  at  Charleston,  Mr.  Lincoln 
brought  forward  and  spoke  at  length  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  charge  previously  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  against 
Douglas,  of  being  himself  reponsible  for  a  clause  in  the 
Kansas  bill  which  would  have  deprived  the  people  of 
Kansas  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  their  own  Constitution. 

He  stated  this  point  as  follows : 
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The  bill  that  went  into  hia  (Mr.  Douglases)  hands  had  the  provision  in  it 
for  a  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  people ;  and  I  say  its  lungnogo 
amonnts  to  an  express  provision  for  a  submission,  and  that  he  took  the 
provision  out.  He  says  it  was  known  that  the  bill  was  silent  in  this 
particular;  hut  I  say^  Judge  Douglas^  it  was  not  silent  when  you  got  it. 
It  was  vocal  with  the  declaration,  when  you  got  it,  for  a  submission  of 
the  ConsUtution  to  the  people.  And  now,  my  direct  question  to  Judge 
Douglas  is,  to  answer  why,  if  he  deemed  the  bill  silent  on  this  point,  lie 
found  it  necessary  to  strike  out  those  particular  harmless  words.  If  he 
had  found  the  bill  silent  and  without  this  provision,  lie  might  say  what 
he  does  now.  If  he  supposes  it  was  implied  that  the  Constitution  would 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  how  could  these  two  lines  so  en- 
cnmber  the  statute  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  strike  them  out?  How 
could  h«  infer  that  a  submission  was  still  implied,  after  its  express  provi- 
sion had  been  stricken  from  the  bill  ?  I  find  the  bill  vocal  with  the  pro- 
Tision,  while  he  silenced  it.  He  took  it  out,  and  although  he  took  out 
the  other  provision  preventing  a  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  I  ask, 
uhy  did  you  first  put  it  in  f  I  ask  him  whether  he  took  the  original 
provision  out,  which  Trumbull  alleges  was  in  the  bill  ?  If  he  admits  that  he 
did  take  it  out,  /  ask  him  what  he  did  it  for  f  It  looks  to  us  as  if  he  had 
altered  the  bill.  If  it  looks  differently  to  him — if  he  has  a  different  reason 
for  hia  action  from  the  one  we  assign  him — he  can  tell  it.  I  insist  upon 
knowing  why  he  made  the  bill  silent  upon  that  point,  when  it  was  vooal 
before  he  put  his  hands  upon  it. 

Mr.  Dong]  as,  it  is  needless  to  say,  could  not  pany  this 
home  thrust.  In  his  efforts  to  do  so  (for  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
him  several  opportunities  subsequently  to  explain  his 
position),  he  invariably  lost  his  temper. 

In  view  of  the  discussions  now  in  progress  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  folloAving  passage  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's final  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Douglas,  in  this  debate  at 
Charleston,  possesses  peculiar  interest. 

Judge  Douglas  has  said  to  you  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  from 
me  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Judge  never  asked  me  the  question  before.  He 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  ever  ask  it  again,  for  I  tell  him  very  frankly 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship.  This  fUmishes  me  an  occa- 
sion for  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  subject.  I  mentioned  in  a  certain 
speech  of  mine  which  has  been  printed,  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  that  a  negro  could  not  possibly  be  made  a  citizen;  and  with- 
out saying  what  was  my  ground  of  complaint  in  regard  to  that,  or 
whether  I  had  any  ground  of  complaint,  Judge  Douglas  has  from  that 
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thing  manufnctured  nearly  every  thing  that  he  ever  says  about  my  dispo- 
sition to  prodacc  an  equality  between  the  negroes  and  the  white  people. 
If  any  one  will  read  my  speech,  he  will  find  I  mentioned  that  as^ne  of 
the  points  decided  in  the  course  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions,  but  I  did 
not  state  what  objection  I  had  to  it.  But  Judge  Douglas  tells  tlie  people 
what  my  objection  was,  when  I  did  not  tell  them  myself.  Now  my  opinion 
is  that  the  different  States  have  the  power  to  make  a  negro  a  citizen  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  Doited  States,  if  they  choose.  The  Dred  Soott 
decision  decides  that  they  have  not  that  power.  If  the  State  of  Illinois 
liad  that  power  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  it.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  about  it. 

In  the  fifth  joint  debate,  that  at  Qtilesburg,  Mr.  Lincoln 
defended  the  Republican  party  frQm  the  charge  of  being 
sectional,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  thus  pointedly 
sketched  the  difference  between  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Douglas  and  their  opponents,  as  regarded  the  manner  in 
which  they  respectively  looked  upon  the  free  and  slaye 
States : — 

The  Judge  tells,  m  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  any  odious 
distinctions  between  free  and  slave  States.  I  am  altogether  unaware  that 
the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  making  any  odious  distinctions  between 
the  free  and  slave  States.  But  there  still  is  a  difference,  I  think,  betweoi 
Judge  Douglas  and  the  Republicans  in  this.  I  suppose  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends,  and  the  Republicans  on 
the  contrary,  is,  that  the  Judge  is  not  in  favor  of  making  any  difOsrenoe 
between  slavery  and  liberty — that  he  is  in  favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing 
out  of  view,  the  questions  of  preference  in  this  country  for  free  or  slave 
institutions ;  and  consequently  every  sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from  him 
or  his  cod^'utors  in  their  course  of  policy,  carefully  excludes  the  thought 
that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  slavery.  All  their  arguments,  if  you 
will  consider  them,  will  be  seen  to  exclude  the  thought  that  there  is  any 
thing  whatever  wrong  in  slavery.  If  you  will  take  the  Judge's  speeches, 
and  select  the  short  and  pointed  sentences  expressed  by  him — as  his 
declaration  that  he  "  don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down" — 
you  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  perfectly  logical,  if  you  do  not  admit  that 
slavery  is  wrong.  If  you  do  admit  that  it  is  wrong,  Judge  Douglas  cannot 
logically  siiy  he  don*t  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if  any  community  want  slavery  they  have  a 
right  to  have  it.  lie  can  say  that  logically,  if  he  says  that  there  is  no 
wrong  in  slavery ;  but  if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it,  he  citnnot 
logically  say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  insists  that| 
upon  the  score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  slaves  and  the  owners  of  property 
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— of  horses  and  every  other  sort  of  property — shonld  be  alike,  and  hold 
them  alike  in  a  new  Territory.  That  is  perfectly  logical,  if  the  two 
species  of  property  are  alike,  and  are  equally  founded  in  right.  But  if  you 
admit  that  one  of  them  is  wrong,  you  cannot  institute  any  equality  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  And  from*this  difference  of  sentiment — the  belief 
on  the  part  of  one  that  the  institution  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  springing 
from  that  belief  which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlargement  of  that 
wrong ;  and  this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and  a  policy  sprung 
from  that  sentiment  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of  preventing  that  wrong 
from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  never  being  an  end  of  it  through 
all  the  existence  of  things — arises  the  real  difference  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
other.  Now,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to  that  class  in  the  country 
who  contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  having  due 
regard  for  its  actual  existence  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  Oonstitutional  obligations 
which  have  been  thrown  about  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that 
looks  to  the  prevention  of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time 
when,  as  a  wrong,  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also,  after  again  calling  attention  to  the 
fraudulent  resolutions,  and  giving  strong  proof  that  Doug- 
las himself  was  a  party  to  the  imposition,  showed  that  he 
had  failed  to  answer  his  question  about  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision,  which,  he  said,  was  ''just 
as  sure  to  be  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  shall  be  sustained"  in  the  elections.  He  then 
discussed  the  policy  of  acquiring  more  territory,  and  the 
importance  of  deciding  upon  any  such  acquisition,  by  the 
eflfect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  Slavery  question 
among  ourselves. 

In  the  next  debate,  at  Quincy,  besides  making  some 
personal  points  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Douglas  had  con- 
ducted the  previous  discussions,  he  stated  clearly  and 
briefly  what  were  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  and  what  they  did  not  propose 
to  do. 

This  exposition  is  at  once  so  lucid  and  succinct  that 
we  give  the  ])a8sage  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln  alluded  to  the 
assertion  made  by  Judge  Douglas  at  Galesburg,  that  he 
(Mr.  Lincoln)  desired  to  avoid  the  responsibility  attach- 
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ing  to  the  "  enormity"  of  the  principles  he  advocated,  and 
isaid  that  he  would  heartily  state  those  principles,  as  well 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  *'inall  their  enormity," 
which  he  did  as  follows : 

We  have  in  this  nation  this  element  of  domestio  slavery.  It  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  great  men  who  haye  expressed  an  opinion  npon  it,  that  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous element.  We  keep  up  a  controyersy  in  regard  to  it.  That  oontro- 
yersy  necessarily  springs  from  difference  of  opinion,  and  if  we  can  learn 
exactly — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  elements — what  that  difference  of  opinion 
is,  we  perhaps  shall  be  better  prepared  for  discussing  the  different  ^sterns 
of  policy  that  we  would  propose  in  regard  to  that  disturbing  element 
I  suggest  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  no 
other  than  the  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong 
and  those  who  do  not  think  it  wrong.  The  Republican  party  think  it 
a  wrong — we  think  it  is  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong.  We 
think  it  is  a  wrong  not  confining  itself  merely  to  the  persons  or  the  states 
where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency,  to  say  the  least,  that 
extends  itself  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation.  Because  we  think  it 
wrong,  we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
We  deal  with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  its 
growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in  the  run  of  time  there  may 
be  some  promise  of  an  end  to  it.  We  have  a  due  regard  to  the  aotnal 
presence  of  it  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any 
satisfactory  way,  and  all  the  Constitutional  obligations  thrown  about  it 
I  suppose  thnt  in  reference  both  to  its  actual  existence  in  the  nation,  and 
to  our  Constitutional  obligations,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in 
the  States  where  it  exists,  and  we  profess  that  we  have  no  more  inclina- 
tion to  disturb  it  than  we  have  the  right  to  do  it.  We  go  further  than 
that ;  we  don't  propose  to  disturb  it  where,  in  one  instance,  we  think  the 
Constitution  would  permit  us.  We  think  the  Constitution  would  permit 
us  to  disturb  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Still  we  do  not  propose  to 
do  that,  unless  it  should  bo  in  terms  which  I  don't  suppose  the  nation  is 
very  likely  soon  to  agree  to — the  terms  of  making  the  emancipation 
j^adual,  and  compensating  the  unwilling  owners.  Where  we  suppose  we 
have  the  Constitutional  right,  we  restrain  ourselves  in  reference  to  the 
actual  existence  of  the  institution  and  the  difficulties  thrown  about  it 
AYe  also  oppose  it  as  an  evil,  so  far' as  it  seeks  to  spread  itself.  We  insist 
on  the  ]>olicy  that  shall  restrict  it  to  its  present  limits.  We  don't  suppose 
that  in  doing  this  we  violate  any  thing  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  the 
institution,  or  any  thing  due  to  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown 
around  it. 

We  oppose  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  a  certain  way,  upon  whieh  I 
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oqght  perhaps  to  address  70a  a  few  words.  Wo  do  not  propose  that 
when  Dred  Scott  has  been  decided  to  be  a  slave  bv  the  court,  we,  as  a 
mob,  will  decide  him  to  be  free.  We  do  not  propose  that,  when  anj 
other  one,  or  one  thousand,  shall  be  decided  by  that  court  to  be  slayes, 
we  will  in  any  violent  way  disturb  the  rights  of  property  thus  settled ; 
but  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  a  political  rule,  which 
shall  be  binding  on  the  voter  to  vote  for  nobody  who  thinks  it  wrong, 
which  shall  be  binding  on  the  members  of  Congress  or  the  President  to 
favor  no  measure  that  does  not  actually  ooncur  with  the  principles  of  that 
decision.  We  do  not  propose  to  be  bound  by  it  as  a  political  rule  in  that 
way,  because  we  think  it  lays  the  foundation  not  merely  of  enlarging 
and  spreading  out  what  we  consider  an  evil,  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
spreading  that  evil  into  the  States  themselves.  We  propose  so  resisting 
it  as  to  have  it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  judicial  rule  established 
upon  this  subject. 

I  will  add  this,  that  if  there  be  any  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
slavery  is  wrong  in  the  three  aspects  which  I  have  mentioned,  or  in  any 
one  of  them,  that  man  is  misplaced,  and  ought  to  leave  us.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  tliere  be  any  man  in  the  Republican  party  who  is  impa- 
tient over  the  necessity  springing  from  its  actual  presence,  and  is  impa- 
tient of  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown  around  it,  and  would  act  in 
disregard  of  these,  he  too  is  misplaced,  standing  with  us.  Ho  will  find  his 
place  somewhere  else ;  for  we  have  a  due  regard,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  understanding  them,  for  all  these  things.  This,  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
I  can  give  it,  is  a  plain  statement  of  our  principles  in  all  their  enormity. 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  to  Mr.  Uncoln  in  a  manner  which 
proved  that  he  felt  the  argnments  which  his  antagonist 
had  advanced  to  be  actually  unanswerable,  and  in  open 
ing  his  rejoinder  Mr.  Lincoln  used  this  language  : — 

I  wish  to  return  to  Judge  Douglas  my  profound  thanks  for  his  public 
annunciation  here  to-day,  to  be  put  on  record,  that  his  system  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  contemplates  that  it  shall  last  for- 
eter.  We  are  getting  a  little  nearer  the  true  issue  of  this  controversy,  and 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  this  one  sentence.  Judge  Douglas  asks  you, 
*'  Why  cannot  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  rather,  why  cannot  the  nation, 
part  slave  and  part  free,  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it /orecerf^^  In  the 
first  place,  I  insist  that  our  fathers  did  not  make  this  nation  half  slave 
and  half  free,  or  part  slave  and  part  free.  I  insist  that  they  found  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  existing  here.  They  did  not  make  it  so,  but  they  left 
it  so,  because  they  knew  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time.  When 
Judge  Douglas  undertakes  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  the  fathers 
of  the  Government  made  this  nation  part  slave  and  part  free,  he  assume* 
Khat  is  historically  a  falsehood.    More  than  that :    when  the  fathers 
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of  the  Groyemmont  cnt  off  th«  sonrce  <^  slaToy  by  the  abolitioa  of 
the  alave-trade,  and  adopted  a  system  of  restricting  it  from  the  new 
Territories  where  it  had  not  existed,  I  maintain  that  thej  placed  It 
where  they  understood,  and  all  sensible  men  understood,  it  was  in  the 
coarse  of  ultimate  extinction ;  and  when  Judge  Douglas  asks  me  why  it 
cannot  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it,  I  ask  him  why  he  and  his  Mends 
could  not  let  it  remain  as  our  fathers  made  it  ? 

It  is  precisely  all  I  ask  of  him  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slaTcry, 
that  it  shall  be  placed  upon  the  basis  that  our  fathers  placed  it  upon.  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  South  Oarolina,  once  said,  and  truly  said,  that  when  this  Gov- 
ernment was  established,  no  one  expected  the  institution  of  slavery  to 
last  until  this  day ;  and  that  the  men  who  formed  this  Government  were 
wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of  these  days ;  but  the  men  of  these  days 
had  experience  which  the  fathers  had  not,  and  that  experience  had  taught 
tbem  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  this  had  made  the  perpetuation 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  country.  Judge  Douglas 
could  not  let  it  stand  upon  the  basis  on  which  our  fathers  placed  it,  but 
removed  it,  and  put  it  vpon  the  cotton-gin  basis.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, for  him  and  his  friends  to  answer — why  they  could  not  let  it  remain 
where  the  fathers  of  the  Government  originally  placed  it 

The  seventh  and  last  joint  debate  took  place  at  Alton, 
October  15.  According  to  the  schedule  previously  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Douglas  had  the  opening  speech.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  his  rejoinder,  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  review 
of  the  slavery  question  in  its  relations  to  the  Democratic 
]  )arty .  He  showed  that  the  doctrines  of  that  party,  with 
reference  to  this  question,  were  not  those  held  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ;  traced  the  development  of  the  agita- 
tion wliich  had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Democracy 
to  put  slavery  upon  a  different  footing,  and  sketched  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  which  this  attempt  had  in- 
volved the  country.  He  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  this  agitation  might  be  terminated  : — 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agitation  would  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  should  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have  stated  in  what  way  I 
thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said  that  it  might  go 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  might,  by  arresting  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  placing  it  where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  put  it  where  the  pub- 
lic mind  should  rent  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  nltlniato  ex- 
tinction. Thus  the  agitation  may  cease.  It  may  be  pushed  forward  until 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as 
well  as  South.    I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further 
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ipread  of  it  may  be  arrested,  and  that  it  may  be  placed  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 
I  haye  expressed  that  as  my  wish.  I  entertain  the  opinion,  npon  eridence 
sufficient  to  my  mind,  that  the  fathers  of  this  Goyernment  placed  that  in- 
stitation  where  the  public  mind  did  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the 
rx>ar8e  of  ultimate  extinction.  Let  mc  ask  why  they  made  proyision  that 
ine  source  of  slavery — the  African  slave-trade — should  be  cut  off  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years?  Why  did  tliey  make  provision  that  in  all  the  new 
territory  we  owned  at  that  time,  slavery  should  be  forever  inhibited? 
Why  stop  its  spread  in  one  direction  and  cut  off  its  source  in  another,  if 
they  did  not  look  to  its  being  placed  in  tlie  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ? 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  demonstrated  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy turned  upon  the  vital  question  whether  slavery 
was  wrong  or  not,  and  proved  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
Democi-atic  party,  as  it  then  existed,  was  that  it  was  not 
wrong,  and  that  Douglas  and  those  who  sympathized 
with  him  did  not  desire  or  ever  expect  to  see  the  country 
freed  from  this  gigantic  evil.     Upon  this  point  he  said : 

Tlie  sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment around  which  all  their  actions — all  their  arguments  circle — from 
which  all  their  propositions  radiate.  They  look  upon  it  as  being  a  moral, 
Gocial,  and  political  wrong;  'and  while  they  contenfplate  it  as  such,  they 
nevertheless  have  due  regard  for  its  actual  existence  among  us,  and  the 
difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  con- 
stitutional^ obligations  thrown  about  it.  Yet,  having  a  due  regard  for 
these,  they  desire  a  policy  in  regard  to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating 
any  more  danger.  They  insist  that  it  should,  as  far  as  may  bej  be  treated 
as  a  wrong,  and  one  of  the  methods  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong  is  to  make 
provision  that  it  shall  grow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a  policy  that 
looks  to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery  at  some  time,  as  being  wrong.  These 
are  the  views  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it,  as  I  understand  them  ;  and  all 
their  sentiments — all  their  arguments  and  propositions  are  brought  within 
this  range.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  there  be  a  man  amongst 
OS  who  does  not  think  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong,  in  any  one 
of  the  aspects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  is  misplaced,  and  ought  not  to  be 
with  OS.  And  if  there  be  a  man  amongst  us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a 
wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual  presence  among  ns,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  it  suddenly  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  to  disregard  the  con- 
stitutional obligations  thrown  about  it,  that  man  is  misplaced,  if  he  is  on 
our  platform.  We  disclaim  sympathy  with  him  in  practical  action.  He 
is  not  placed  properly  with  us. 
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On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and  limiting  its  spread,  let 
mo  say  a  word.  Has  any  thing  ever  threatened  the  existence  of  this  Union, 
save  and  except  this  very  institation  of  slavery?  What  is  it  that  we  hold 
most  dear  amongst  us  ?  Our  own  liberty  and  prosperity.  What  has  ever 
threatened  oar  liberty  and  prosperity,  save  and  except  this  institation  of 
slavery  ?  If  this  is  trae,  how  do  yoa  propose  to  improve  the  condition  of 
things  by  enlarging  slavery — by  spreading  it  out  and  making;  it  bigger  t 
Yoa  may  have  a  wen  or  cancer  apon  your  person  and  not  be  able  to  cut 
it  out  lest  yon  bleed  to  death ;  but  surely  it  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  en- 
graft it  and  spread  it  over  yoor  whole  body.  That  is  no  proper  way  of 
treating  what  you  regard  a  wrong.  You  see  this  peaceful  way  of  dealing 
with  it  as  a  wrong — restricting  the  spread  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go 
into  new  countries  where  it  has  not  already  existed.  That  is  the  peaceful 
way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which  the  fathers  themselves  set 
us  the  example.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sentiment  which  treats  it  as 
not  being  wrong.  That  is  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  this  day.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  stands  within  that  range  positively 
asserts  that  it  is  right.  That  class  will  include  all  who  positively  assert 
that  it  is  right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Douglas,  treat  it  as  indifferent,  and 
do  not  say  it  is  either  right  or  wrong.  These  two  classes  of  men  fall 
within  the  general  class  of  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong. 
And  if  there  be  among  you  anybody  who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, can  consider  himself  ^'  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody,^'  I 
would  like  to  reason  with  him.  You  never  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  What 
other  thing  that  you  consider  as  a  wrong,  do  you  deal  with  as  you  deal 
with  that?  Perhaps  you  say  it  is  wrSng,  but  your  leader  never  does,  and 
you  quarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  is  wrong.  Although  you  pretend 
to  say  so  yourself,  you  can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is  not 
here.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  slave  States,  because  it 
is  there.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  pulpit,  because  that 
is  religion,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  must  not  say  any  thing 
about  it  in  politics,  because  that  will  disturb  the  security  of  "  my  place." 
Tliere  is  no  place  to  talk  about  it  as  being  a  wron^,  although  you  saj 
yourself  it  is  a  wrong.  But,  finally,  you  will  screw  yourself  up  to  the  be- 
lief that  if  the  people  of  the  slave  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  grad- 
ual emancipation  on  the  slavery  question,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
You  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  You  say  that  is  getting  it  in  the  right  place, 
and  you  would  be  glad  to  see  it  succeed.  But  you  are  deceiving  yourself. 
You  all  know  that  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown,  down  there  in  St.  Louis, 
undertook  to  introduce  that  system  into  Missouri.  Tliey  fought  as  vali- 
antly ;i8  they  could  for  the  system  of  gradual  emancipation  which  you 
pretend  you  would  be  glad  to  see  succeed.  Now  I  will  bring  you  to  tho 
test.    After  a  hard  fight  they  were  beaten,  and  when  the  news  came  over 
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here  you  threw  up  yonr  hats  and  hurrahed  for  Democracy.  More  than 
that ;  take  all  the  arguments  made  in  favor  of  the  system  yon  have  pro- 
posed, and  it  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thincr  wrong  in 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  arguments  to  sustain  that  policy  carefully 
excluded  it.  Even  here  to-day  you  heard  Judge  Douglas  quarrel  with  me 
because  I  uttered  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime  come  to  an  end.  Al- 
though Henry  Clay  could  say  he  wished  every  slave  in  the  United  States 
waA  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  I  am  denounced  by  those  pretending 
to  respect  Henry  Clay  for  uttering  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime,  in  some 
peaceful  way,  come  to  an  end.  The  Democratic  policy  iti  regard  to  that 
institution  will  not  tolerate  the  merest  breath,  the  slightest  hint,  of  the 
least  degree  of  wrong  about  it. 

Besides  the  speeches  made  in  the  course  of  these  seven 
joint  debates,  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  at  least  fifty  other 
addresses  to  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  during 
the  canvass,  everywhere  expounding  his  views  and  de- 
claring his  sentiments  with  the  same  frankness  and  man- 
liness. The  chief  interest  of  the  contest,  however,  cen- 
tred in  their  joint  debates,  and  with  every  succeed- 
ing encounter  the  feeling  in  the  State,  and  through- 
out the  country,  became  more  intense.  As  the  day 
for  final  decision  approached,  Illinois  fairly  blazed 
with  the  excitement.  "WTiile  Mr.  Douglas  fully  sus- 
tained his  previous  reputation,  and  justified  the  estimate 
his  friends  had  placed  upon  his  abilities,  he  labored  un- 
der the  comparative  disadvantage  of  being  much  better 
known  to  the  country  at  large  than  was  his  antagonist. 
During  his  long  public  career,  people  had  become  par- 
tially accustomed  to  his  manner  of  presenting  arguments 
and  enforcing  them.  The  novelty  and  freshness  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  addresses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  homeliness 
and  force  of  his  illustrations,  their  wonderful  pertinence, 
his  exhaustless  humor,  his  confidence  in  his  own  re- 
sources, engendered  by  his  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  he  so  ably  advocated,  never  once  rising,  how- 
ever, to  the  point  of  arrogance  or  superciliousness,  fast- 
ened upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  people  everywhere,  friends 
and  opponents  alike.  It  was  not  strange  that  more  than 
once,  during  the  course  of  the  unparalleled  excitement 
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which  marked  this  canvass,  Mr.  Douglas  should  have 
been  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  singular  self-possession 
displayed  by  his  antagonist,  and  by  the  imperturbable  firm- 
ness with  which  he  maintained  and  defended  a  posi- 
tion once  assumed.  The  unassuming  confidence  which 
marked  Mr.  Lincoln's  conduct  was  early  imparted  to  his 
supporters,  and  each  succeeding  encounter  added  largely 
to  the  number  of  his  friends,  until  they  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  a  triumph  might  be  secured  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  struggle  was  com- 
menced. And  so  it  would  have  been,  had  party  line^ 
been  more  strictly  drawn.  But  the  action  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las with  reference  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  when  it 
was  before  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  bitter  hos- 
tility of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
wards  him,  had  led  very  many  Republicans,  and  some  of 
high  consideration  and  influence  in  other  States,  to  favor 
his  return  to  the  Senate.  They  deemed  this  due  to  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  attempt 
to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  important  in  encouraging  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  imitate  the  example  of  Douglas  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  slaveholding  aristocracy.  Tliis  feeling 
proved  to  be  of  much  weight  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
canvass. 

In  the  election  which  took  place  on  November  2d,  the 
popular  vote  stood  as  follows : 

Republican 126,084 

Douglas  Democrat 121,940 

Lecompton  Democrat 6,091 

Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  had  the  people  been  permitted 
to  decide  the  question  directly,  would  have  been  returned 
to  the  Senate,  since  he  had  a  plurality  of  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  votos  over  Mr.  Douglas ;  but 
the  State  legislature  was  the  tribunal  tliat  was  to  pass 
finally  upon  it ;  and  there,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
as  the  future  showed,  but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
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at  that  time,  the  Democrats  had  secured  an  advantage,  by 
means  of  an  unfair  districting  of  the  State,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
gains  made  by  the  Republicans,  their  opponents  had,  in 
th«  upper  branch  of  this  body,  fourteen  members  to  their 
eleven,  while  in  the  lower  House  these  two  parties  stood 
forty  Democrats  to  thirty-five  Republicans.  This  state 
of  aflfairs  secured  Mr.  Douglas  a  re-election,  although  the 
fact  that  he  was  fairly  beaten  on  the  popular  vote,  robbed 
his  triumph  of  much  of  its  lustre.  An  overruling  Prov- 
i<}ence,  the  workings  of  which  can  now  be  clearly  traced, 
but  which  were  then  inscrutable,  by  securing  this  result, 
ultimately  gave  the  nation  for  its  chief  magistrate  the 
man  best  fitted  to  carry  it  safely  through  the  most  trying 
period  of  its  history. 
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Cheerfully  resigning  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  i)olit^ 
cal  warfare,  Mr.  Lincoln,  upon  the  close  of  Ihis  canyass, 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  he  was 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  In  the  autumn 
of  1859  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  Mr.  Pugh  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  and  to  repay  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well  as  in 
the  hope  of  securing  important  advantages  for  the  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Douglas  was  enlisted  in  the  canvass.  The 
Republicans  at  once  appealed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  He  promptly  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion to  meet  his  eld  antagonist,  and  more  than  sustained 
his  great  reputation  by  two  speeches,  one  delivered  at 
Columbus  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  Not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  position  in  which  the  close  of  the  canvass  in 
Illinois  had  left  his  favorite  doctrine  of  Popular  Sover- 
eignty, Mr.  Douglas  had  secured  the  insertion  in  Harper's 
Magazine  of  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  article 
explaining  his  views  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Columbus  was  a  most  masterly  review  of  this  paper. 
After  replying  briefly  to  the  identically  stale  charges 
which  Mr.  Douglas  had  so  often  repeated  during  the  <5an- 
vass  in  Illinois,  and  which  he  had  reiterated  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Columbus  a  few  days  previously,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln addressed  himself  to  the  task  he  had  in  hand,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  Republican  party,  as  I  understand  its  principles  and  policy,  believe 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  institution  of  slavery  being  spread  out 
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and  extended,  until  it  is  nltirnatelj  made  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States  of 
this  Union  ;  eo  belieying,  to  prevont  that  incidental  and  ultimate  oonsuin- 
mation,  is  the  original  and  chief  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization. 
I  say  "chief  purpose"  of  the  Republican  organization;  for  it  is  certainly 
tme  that  if  the  National  House  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
the  J  will  have  to  attend  to  all  the  other  matters  of  national  house-keep- 
ing as  well  as  this.  The  chief  and  real  purpose  of  the  Republican  party 
is  eminently  conservative.  It  proposes  nothing  save  and  except  to  restore 
this  Government  to  its  original  tone  in  regard  to  this  element  of  slavery, 
and  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  forther  change  in  reference  to  it 
than  that  which  the  original  framers  of  the  Oovemment  tliemselves  ex> 
pected  and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  just 
now  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  the  passage  of  a  Oongres- 
rional  slave- code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  making 
slavery  lawful  in  all  the  States.  These  are  not  pressing  us  just  now. 
They  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  authors  of  these  measures  know  that 
we  are  too  strong  for  them ;  but  they  will  be  upon  us  in  due  time,  and  we 
win  be  grappling  with  them  hand  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  headed  ofL 
They  are  not  now  tlie  chief  danger  to  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
organization ;  but  the  most  imminent  danger  that  now  threatens  that  pur- 
pose is  that  insidious  Douglas  Popular  Sovereignty.  This  is  the  minei 
and  sapper.  While  it  does  not  propose  to  revive  the  African  slave-trade, 
nor  to  pass  a  slave-code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  it  is 
preparing  us  for  the  onslaught  and  charge  of  these  ultimate  enemies  when 
they  shall  be  ready  to  come  on,  and  the  word  of  command  for  them  to 
advance  shall  be  given.  I  >ay  this  Douglas  Popular  Sovereignty — for 
there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  understand  it,  between  that  article 
and  a  genuine  Popular  Sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  so^^ereignty.  I  think  a  definition 
of  genuine  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be  about  this: 
That  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  with  all 
those  things  which  exclusively  concern  him.  Applied  to  Government, 
this  principle  would  be,  that  a  General  Government  shall  do  all  those 
tilings  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the  local  Governments  shall  do  pre- 
cisely as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters  which  exclusively  concern 
them.  I  understand  that  this  Government  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  we  live,  is  based  upon  this  principle ;  and  I  am  misunderstood  if 
It  is  supposed  that  I  have  any  war  to  make  upon  that  principle. 

Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglas's  Popular  Sovereignty  ?  It  is,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, no  other  than  that,  if  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of  another 
man,  neither  that  other  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  object 
Applied  in  Government,  as  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  it  is  this :  If,  in  a  new 
Territory  into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  homes,  they  choose  to  either  exdade  slavery  firom  their 
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limits  or  to  establish  it  there,  howBver  one  or  the  other  may  afiecl  Ui« 
persons  to  be  enslaved,  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  persona  who 
are  afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territory,  or  the  other  members  of  the  iluai- 
lies  of  commnnities,  of  which  they  are  but  an  incipient  memb^,  or  tlid 
general  head  of  the  family  of  States,  as  parent  of  all — ^however  their  tMStkA 
may  affect  one  or  the  other  of  these,  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  inter- 
fere.   That  is  Douglas's  Popular  Sovereignty  applied. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  Popular  Sovereignty.    His  ezplamt 
tions  explanatory  of  explanations  explained  are  interminable.    The  most 
lengthy,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  most  maturely  considered  of  his  lopg  leriM 
of  explanations,  is  his  great  essay  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

This  exordium  was  followed  by  a  speech  which  will 
rank  among  the  ablest  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  an 
argument  in  which  great  sarcasm  and  humor  were  charac- 
teristically intermingled,  he  thoroughly  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  in 
conclusion,  after  again  warning  his  hearers  against  the 
insidious  dangers  of  this  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
said : — 

Did  you  ever,  five  years  ago,  hear  of  anybody  in  the  world  saying  thai 
the  negro  had  no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence ;  that 
it  did  not  mean  negroes  at  all;  and  when  *^all  men^^  were  spoken ol( 
negroes  were  not  included  f 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  years  ago  that  proposition  was  not  put  upon 
paper  by  any  living  being  anywhere.  I  have  been  unable  at  any  time 
to  find  a  man  in  an  audience  who  would  declare  that  he  had  ever  known 
of  anybody  saying  so  five  years  ago.  Bat  last  year  there  was  not  a 
Douglas  popular  sovereign  in  Illinois  who  did  not  say  it.  Is  there  one  in 
Ohio  but  declares  his  firm  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did 
not  mean  negroes  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  how  this  is ;  I  have-  not  been 
here  much ;  but  I  presume  you  are  very  much  alike  everywhere.  Then 
I  suppose  that  all  now  express  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence never  did  mean  negroes.  I  call  upon  one  of  them  to  say  that 
he  said  it  five  years  ago. 

If  you  think  that  now,  and  did  not  think  it  then,  the  next  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  change  wrought  in  yon,  and 
a  very  significant  change  it  is,  being  no  loss  than  changing  the  negro,  hi 
your  estimation,  from  the  rank  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  brute.  They  are 
taking  him  down,  and  placing  him,  when  spoken  of,  among  reptiles  and 
crocodiles,  as  Judge  Douglas  himself  expresses  it. 

Is  not  this  change  wrought  in  your  minds  a  very  important  change  ? 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  every  thing.  In  a  nation  like  ours,  this 
popular  sovereignty  and  squatter  sovereignty  have  already  wrought  a 
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ohange  in  the  pablio  mind  to  the  extent  I  have  stated.  There  is  no  man 
in  this  crowd  who  can  contradict  it. 

Now,  if  jon  are  opposed  to  slavery  honestlj,  as  mnch  as  anybody,  i 
islr  yon  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to  follow,  to  b« 
plastered  on,  layer  after  layer,  nntil  very  soon  you  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  negro  everywhere  as  with  the  brate.  If  public  sen- 
timent has  not  been  debauched  already  to  this  point,  a  new  tarn  of 
the  screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wanting;  and  this  is  con- 
stantly being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insidious  popnlar  sovereignty. 
^  Ton  need  bnt  one  or  two  turns  further  until  your  minds,  now  ripening 
under  these  teachings,  will  be  ready  for  all  these  things,  and  you  will  re* 
eeive  and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave-trade,  revived  with  all  its 
horrors,  a  slave-code  enforced  in  our  Territories,  and  a  new  Dred  Boott 
decision  to  bring  slavery  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the  free  North.  This, 
(  must  say,  is  but  carrying  out  those  words  prophetically  spoken  by  Mr. 
Clay,  many,  many  years  ago— I  believe  more  than  thirty  years,  when  he 
told  an  audience  that  if  they  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation,  they  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence, 
and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thundered  its  annual  joyous  return  on  the 
Fourth  of  July ;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  they 
*  must  penetrate  the  human  soul  anS  eradicate  the  love  of  liberty ;  but  until 
they  did  these  things,  and  others  eloquently  enumerated  by  him,  they 
could  not  repress  all  tendencies  to  ultimate  emancipation. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  pre-emiuent  degree  these  popular 
sovereigns  are  at  this  work;  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us; 
teaching  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  brute ;  that  the  Declara- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  that  he  ranks  with  the  crocodile  and 
tlie  reptile ;  that  man,  with  body  and  soul,  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.  I  suggest  to  this  portion  of  the  Ohio  Republicans,  or  Democrats, 
if  there  be  any  present,  the  serious  consideration  of  this  fact,  that  there  is 
now  going  on  among  you  a  steady  process  of  debauching  public  opinion 
on  this  subject.    With  this,  my  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

In  his  speech  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  the  Kentuckians  whom  he  supposed 
to  he  among  his  hearers,  and  after  advising  them  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Douglas  as  their  candidate  for  the  .Presidency 
at  the  approaching  Charleston  Convention,  showed  them 
how  by  so  doing  they  would  the  most  surely  protect  their 
cherished  institution  of  slavery.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  expressed  this  shrewd  opinion,  wiilrh  may 
now  be  classed  as  a  prophecy : — 

It  is  but  my  opinion ;  I  give  it  to  you  without  a  fee.    It  is  my  opinion 
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that  it  IB  for  yon  to  cake  him  [Mr.  Douglas]  or  be  defeated ;  and  that  if 
yon  do  take  him,  yon  may  be  beaten.  Ton  will  rarely  be  beaten  if  yon 
do  not  take  him.  We,  the  Bepnblioans  and  others  forming  the  oppontioa 
of  the  conntry,  intend  to  ^*  stand  by  oar  gnns,"  to  be  patient  ^nd  firm,  and 
in  the  long  run  to  beat  yon,  whether  yon  take  him  or  not.  We  know  that 
before  we  fairly  beat  yon,  we  have  to  beat  yon  both  together.  We  knpw 
that  yon  are  **  all  of  a  feather,"  and  that  we  haye  to  beat  yon  altogether, 
and  we  expect  to  do  it.  We  don^t  intend  to  be  very  impatient  abont  it; 
We  mean  to  be  as  deliberate  and  calm  abont  it  as  it  ia  possible  to  be,  bi4 
as  firm  and  resolved  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be.  When  we  do  as  we 
say,  beat  yon,  yon  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with  yon. 

I  will  tell  yon,  so  far  as  I  am  anthorized  to  speak  for  the  q^positioi^ 
what  we  mean  to  do  with  yon.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we 
possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jeflferson,  and  Madison  treated  yon.  ^e 
mean  to  leave  yon  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institntioa ; 
to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Oonstitntion,  and,  in  a  word^ 
coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  yon,  so  far  as  degener^ 
ated  men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may,  according  to  the  examples  of 
those  noble  fathers — Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  mean  to 
remember  that  yon  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
us  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and 
bear  in  mind  always  that  yon  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  yon  accordingly.  We  mean  to 
marry  yonr  girls  when  wo  have  a  chance— the  white  ones,  I  mean,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  have  a  chance  in  that  way, 

I  have  told  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now,  when 
that  thing  takes  place,  what  do  yon  mean  to  do  ?  I  often  hear  it  inti- 
mated that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever  a  Republican,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  [A  voice — "  That 
is  so."]  ^'  That  is  so,"  one  of  them  says ;  I  wonder  if  he  is  a  Eentnckian  f 
[A  voice — **  Ho  is  a  Douglas  man."]  Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  it?  Are  you  going  to  split  the 
Ohio  down  through,  and  push  your  half  off  a  piece  ?  Or  are  you  going  to 
keep  it  right  alongside  of  us  outrageous  fellows  f  Or  are  you  going  to 
build  up  a  wall  some  way  between  your  country  and  ours,  by  which  that 
movable  property  of  yours  can't  come  over  here  any  more,  to  the  danger 
of  your  losing  it  ?  Do  you  think  you  con  bettor  yourselves  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  leaving  us  here  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  return  those  , 
specimens  of  your  movable  property  that  come  hither?  Yon  have  divided 
the  Union  because  we  would  not  do  right  with  yon,  as  yon  think,  upon 
that  subject ;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  any  thing  for 
yon,  ho"-  uiuch  better  off  do  yon  think  you  will  be  ?  Will  you  make  war 
upon  us  and  kill  us  all?  Why,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  are  as  gallaq^  and 
lis  brave  men  as  live ;  that  you  can  fight  as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man 
for  man,  as  any  other  people  living ;  that  yon  have  shown  yourselves 
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capable  of  this  upon  yarioiui  occasions;  bnt,  man  for  man,  von  are  not 
better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of  von  as  there  are  of  us. 
Yon  will  never  make  mnch  of  a  hand  at  whipping  us.  If  we  were  fewer 
in  numbers  than  yon,  I  think  that  yon  conld  whip  us ;  if  we  were  equal, 
it  would  likely  be  a  drawn  battle ;  but,  being  inferior  in  numbers,  you  will 
make  nothing  by  attempting  to  master  us. 

But  perhaps  I  have  addressed  myself  as  long,  or  longer,  to  the  Ken- 
tnckians  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  I  have  said  that  what- 
ever course  you  take,  we  intend  in  the  end  to  beat  you. 

The  rest  of  this  address  was  mainly  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  policy  which  the  Republican  party 
should  pursue  in  the  Presidential  campaign  then  about  to 
open.  The  following  passage  from  this  part  of  the  speech 
is  among  the  most  notable  of  Mr.  lAiiaoln'  s  many  noble 
utterances : 

In  order  to  beat  our  opponents,  I  think  we  want  and  must  have  a 
nadonal  policy  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  acknowledges 
and  deals  with  that  iustitution  as  being  wrong.  Whoever  desires  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  nationalization  of  that  institution, 
yields  sH  when  he  yields  to  any  policy  that  either  recognizes  slavery  as 
being  right,  or  as  being  an  indifferent  thing.  Nothing  will  make  you  suc- 
cessful but  setting  up  a  policy  which  shall  treat  the  thing  as  being  wrong. 
When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  General  Government  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  redressing  or  preventing  all  the  wrongs  in  the 
world;  but  do  think  that  it  is  charged  with  preventing  and  redressing 
all  wrongs  which  are  wrongs  to  itself.  This  Government  is  expressly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe 
that  the  spreading  out  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  slavery  impairs 
the  general  welfare.  We  believe — nay,  we  know,  that  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.  The 
only  thing  which  has  ever  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  is  this  very  thing. 

To  repress  this  thing,  we  think,  is  providing  for  the  general  welfare. 
Our  friends  in  Kentucky  differ  from  us.  We  need  not  make  our  argu- 
ment for  them,  but  we  who  think  it  is  wrong  in  all  its  relations,  or  in 
some  of  them  at  least,  must  decide  as  to  our  own  actions,  and  our  own 
course,  upon  our  own  judgment. 

I  say  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists,  because  the  Oonstitution  forbids  it,  and  the  general 
welfare  does  not  require  us  to  do  so.  We  must  not  withhold  an  efficient 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  because  the  Oonstitution  requires  us,  as  I  understand 
it,  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.  But  we  must  prevent  the  9ut8preading 
of  the  institution,  because  neither  the  Oonstitution  nor  the  general  welfare 
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requires  ns  to  extend  it.  We  tnnflt  prevent  the  revival  of  the  African  dire- 
trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Congress  of  a  Territorial  slave-code.  We  most 
prevent  each  of  these  things  being  done  by  either  Congresses  or  courts. 
The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  rightfbl  masters  of  both  Oon- 
gresses  and  conrts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overtlm>ir 
the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution. 

To  do  these  things  we  must  employ  instrumentalities.  We  must  hold 
conventions ;  we  must  adopt  platforms,  if  we  conform  to  ordinary  oustom ; 
we  must  nominate  candidates,  and  we  must  carry  elections.  In  all  these 
t  hings,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  our  real  purpose,  and  in 
none  do  any  thing  that  stands  adverse  to  our  purpose.  If  we  shall  adopt 
a  platform  that  fails  to  recognize  or  express  our  purpose,  or  elect  a  man 
that  declares  himself  inimical  to  our  purpose,  we  not  only  take  nothing 
by  oQr  success,  but  we  tacitly  admit  that  we  act  upon  no  other  principle 
than  a  desire  to  have  *^  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  by  which,  in  the  end,  our 
apparent  success  is  really  an  ii\)ury  to  us. 

During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  (1859)  Mr.  Lincoln  also 
visited  Kansas,  and  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cordial 
•ity  by  the  people,  whose  battles  he  had  fought  with  such 
masterly  ability  and  skill.  In  February,  1860,  in  response 
loan  invitation  from  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club, 
he  came  to  New  York,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  some 
topic  appropriate  to  the  crisis  which  it  was  evident  was  ap- 
jn'oaching.  Tuesday  evening,  February  27th,  was  the  hour, 
and  Cooper  Institute  was  the  place,  selected  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  future  President  before  the  New  York 
public ;  and  a  curiosity  to  see  the  man  wlio  had  so  ably 
combated  the  ^'Little  Giant"  of  the  West,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  hear  an  expression  of  his  views  upon  the 
questions  which  were  then  so  rapidly  developing  in  im- 
portance, and  beginning  to  agitate  the  public  mind  so 
deeply,  filled  the  large  hall  named  to  overflowing,  with 
an  audience  which  comprised  many  ladies.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  presided,  assisted  by  numerous  prominent 
j»oliticians.  He  presented  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  audience 
witli  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  quite 
warmly  received,  and  delivered  an  address  which  at  times 
excited  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  once  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  current 
political  literature  of  the  day,  and  now  stands  among  the 
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endoring  moiiumeuts  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  memory.    We  ap- 
pend it  in  fall  :# 

Ms.  Pbebidknt  and  Fbllow-Citizbkb  or  Nbw  Tobk  : — ^The  facto  with 
which  I  ahall  deal  this  eyening  are  mainly  old  aod  familiar ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be 
any  novels,  it  will  fie  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  fiAOts,  and  the  infer- 
enoee  and  obseryations  following  that  presentation. 

In  his  speech  last  autumn,  at  Oolumbua,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  **  New 
York  Times,"  Senator  Douglas  said: 

'*  Ourfatheny  wTitn  they  framed  the  Government  under  tekieh  tee  2i««, 
under$UH>d  thi$  question  juetae  totUt  and  even  "better  than  we  do  now.*'* 

I  ftilly  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt 
it  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point  for  a  disous- 
non  between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy  headed  by 
Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry:  ^^Whatwoi  the  under- 
etanding  those  fathers  had  of  the  question  mentioned  f^* 

What  is  the  frame  of  Gbvemment  under  wVich  we  live  f 

The  answer  must  be :  **  The  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States.'*  That 
Constitution  consisto  of  the  original,  framed  in  1787  (and  under  which  the 
present  government  first  went  into  operation),  and  twelve  subsequently 
framed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Oonstitution  t  I  suppose  the 
<^  thirty-nine "  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  Government.  It  is  almost 
exactly  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they  fair- 
ly represented  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time. 

Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  all, 
need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  *^  thirty-nine,-'  for  the  present,  as  being  our  "fathers  who 
finimed  the  Gk>vemmeut  under  which  we  live.*' 

What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  imder 
stood  "just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now  t" 

It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  plavery  in  our  Federal  Territories  f 

Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  afiirmative,  and  Republicans  the 
negative.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue,  and  this  issue — this 
question — is  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood  "  bet- 
ter than  we." 

I/et  us  now  inquire  whether  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them, 
acted  upon  this  question ;  and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — ^how 
they  expressed  that  better  understanding? 

In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Constitution — ^the  United  States  then 
owning  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other— the  Congress  of  the  Con 
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federation  li%d  before  tbem  the  qnestion  of  prohibiting  slaTerjr  in  thai  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  four  of  the  '^  thirty-nine,"  who  afterward  framed  the  Oonati- 
tntion,  were  in  that  Congress  and  Toted  on  that  qnestion.  Of  these, 
Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  MiflB^in)  and  Hngh  WiUiamson  Toted  for  the  pro- 
hibition, thns  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  looal 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Grovemm^t  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territoiy.  The  other  of 
the  four— James  M^Henry — ^voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing  thas, 
for  some  cause,  he  thought  it  improper  to  TOte  for  it. 

In  1787,  stUl  before  the  Constitution,  but  while  the  Conyentioii  was  in 
session  franung  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory  still  was  the  only 
territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  same  question  of  prohihitiag 
slavery  in  the  territory  again  came  before  the  Congress  of  the  Oonfladera- 
tion ;  and  two  more  of  the  ^'  thirty-nine  "  who  afterward  signed  the  Ocm- 
stitution  were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  the  question.  They  were 
William  Blount  and  William  Few ;  and  they  both  voted  for  the  prohibi- 
tion— ^thus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  looal 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Fedoal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  This  time  the 
prohibition  became  a  law,  being  part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the 
Ordinance  of  '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  seems  not 
to  have  been  directly  before  the  Convention  which  framed  the  original 
Constitution ;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  **  thirty-nine,"  or  any 
of  them,  while  engaged  on  that  instrument,  expressed  any  opinion  on  that 
precise  question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  act 
was  passed  to  enforce  the  Ordinance  of  '87,  includiug  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  reported 
by  one  of  the  ^^  thirty -nine,"  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  It  went  through  all  its 
stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both  branches  with- 
out yeas  and  nays,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this 
Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution.  They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Oilman,  Wm. 
S.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  William 
Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufus  King,  William  Paterson,  George  Clymer, 
Richard  Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  James  Madi- 
son. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  territory ;  else  both  their  fideli^ 
to  correct  principles,  and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  would 
have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition. 

Again :  George  Washington,  another  of  the  **  thirty-nine,"  was  then 
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I^residfliit  of  the  IJnitod  States,  and,  as  such,  approved  and  signed  the  bill ; 
thus  completing  its  yalidity  as  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  under- 
standing, no  line  diyiding  local  from  Federal  authoritj,  nor  any  thing  in 
the  Oonstitation,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
in  Federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the  original  Oonstitution,  North 
Carolina  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  the  country  now  constituting 
the  State  <^  Tennessee ;  and,  a  few  years,  later,  Georgia  ceded  that  which 
now  constitutes  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of 
cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by  the  ceding  States  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides 
this,  davery  was  then  actually  in  the  ceded  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Congress,  on  taking  charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  abso- 
lutely prohibit  slavery  within  them.  Bmt  they  did  interfere  with  it — take 
control  of  it^— even  there,  to  a  certain  extent  In '1798,  Congress  organ- 
ized the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  organization,  they  prohib- 
ited the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  place  without  the 
United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  freedom  to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Con- 
gress were  three  of  the  ^*  thirty-nine"  who  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  John  Langdon,  George  Head,  and  Abraham  Baldwin. 
They  all,  probably,'  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their 
opposition  to  it  upon  record,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  line  dividing 
local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  properly  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

In  1808,  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the  Loubiana  country. 
Our  former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our  own  States ; 
but  this  Louisiana  country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  nation.  In  1804, 
Congress  gave  a  territorial  organization  to  that  part  of  it  which  now  con^ 
stitutes  the  State  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans,  lying  within  that  part,  was 
an  old  and  comparatively  large  city.  There  were  other  considerable 
towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery  was  extensively  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mingled with  the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the  Territorial  Act,  pro- 
hibit slavery ;  but  they  did  Interfere  with  it — take  control  of  it — in  a 
more  marked  and  extensive  way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  MississippL 
The^bstanee  of  the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves  was : 

Fint.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the  territory  from  foreign 
parts. 

Second.  Tkat  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798. 

Third.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  except  by  the  owner, 
and  for  his  own  use  as  a  settler;  the  penalty  in  all  the  cases  being  a  fine 
apon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  the  Congress 
which  passed  it,  there  were  two  of  the  *' thirty-nine."    They  were  Abra- 
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Lam  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of  Minifldppi^ 
it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it.  They  wonld  not  have  allowed  it  to 
pass  without  recording  their  opposition  to  it,  if^  in  their  nnderstanding,- 
it  violated  either  the  line  properly  dividing  local  from  Federal  anthoritj, 
or  any  provision  of  the  Ck)nstitation. 

In  1819-20,  oame  and  passed  the  Missouri  qnestion.  Many  yotea  were 
taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Ck>ngress,  upon  the  ▼ariona 
phases  of  the  general  question.  Two  of  the  *^  thirty-nine" — ^Bnftu  King 
and  Oharles  Pinckney — were  members  of  that  Oongressw  Mr.  £ing 
steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compromises,  while 
Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily  voted  against  slavery  prohibition^  and  againat 
all  compromises.  By  this,  Mr.  £ing  showed  that,  in  his  nnderstandinfc 
no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Oonati- 
tution,  was  violated  by  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory ; 
while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  vote,  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  there 
was  some  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  ^^thirty-nine,"  or 
of  any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  acted,  as  being  four  in  1784^  two 
in  1787,  se/enteen  i^  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two  in  181&- 
20 — there  would  be  thirty  of  them.  But  this  would  be  counting  John 
Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  William  Few,  Rufus  King,  and  George  Read, 
each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin,  tliree  times.  The  true  number  of 
those  of  the  *^  thirty-nine  "  whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon  the 
question  which,  by  the  text,  they  understood  better  than  we,  is  twenty- 
throe,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  w^e  have  twenty-three  oat  of  our  thirty -nine  fathers  "  who 
framed  the  Government  under  wliich  we  live,"  who  have,  upon  th^ 
official  responsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  ques- 
tion which  the  text  affirms  they  **  understood  just  as  well,  and  even  bet- 
ter than  wo  do  now ;"  and  twenty -one  of  them — a  clear  m(\jority  of  the 
whole  *^  thirty -nino  " — so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them  guilty  of  gross 
political  impropriety  and  wilful  perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
proper  division  between  local  and  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  they  had  made  themselves,  and  sworn  to  support,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories. 
Thus  the  twenty-one  acted ;  and,  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so 
actions,  under  such  responsibility,  speak  still  loader. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  Congressional  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they  acted 
apon  the  question.  But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  known. 
They  may  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
stood  in  the  way  ;  or  they  may,  without  any  such  question,  have  voted 
against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
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of  €Gq[>«dienc7.  No  one  who  has  sworn  to  sapport  the  OonBtitudoi^  can 
ponsoieiitioaaly  vote  for  what  he  onderstanda  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
Measure,  however  expedient  he  maj  think  it;  but  one  may  and  ought  to 
vote  against  a  measure  which  he  deems  constitutional,  if^  at  the  same  time, 
he  deems  it  inexpedient.  It  therefore  would' be  unsafe  to  set  down  even 
the  two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition,  as  having  done  so  because,  in 
their  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority^ 
or  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.     % 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  ^^  thirty-nine,"  so  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
have  left  no  record  of  their  understanding  upon  the  direct  question  of 
Federal  control  on  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories.  But  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  their  understanding  upon  that  question  would  not 
h&ve  appeared  different  from  that  of  their  twenty-three  compeers,  had  it 
been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I  have  purposely  omit- 
ted whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  person, 
however  distinguished,  other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Oonstitotion ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omitted  what- 
ever understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the^  ^^  thirty- 
nine  "  even,  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general  question  of  slavery.  If  we 
should  look  into  their  acts  and  declarations  on  those  other  phases,  as  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  sla- 
very in  Federal  territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all,  would 
probably  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty-three  did.  Among  that  sixteen 
were  several  of  the  most  noted  anti-slavery  men  of  those  times — as  Dr. 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Gouverneur  Morris — while  there  waa 
not  one  now  known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be  John  But- 
ledge,  of  Sobth  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution,  twenty-one—^  clear  minority  of  the  whol^^ 
certainly  understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  au- 
thority, nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal'  Govern- 
ment to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories ;  whilst  all  the  rest  prob- 
ably had  the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  under- 
standing of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution ;  and  the 
text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  question  *•'•  better  than  we." 

But,  so  far,  I  have  been  considenng  the  understanding  of  the  question 
manifested  by  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In  and  by  the 
original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for  amending  it ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  present  frame  of  ^'  the  Government  under  which  we 
live  "  consists  of  that  original,  and  twelve  amendatory  articles  framed 
and  adopted  since.  Those  who  now  insist  that  Federal  control  of  slavery 
in  Federal  territories  violates  the  Constitution,  point  us  to  the  provisiona 
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which  they  suppose  it  thus  yiolates  ;  and,  atf  I  understand,  fhey  all  fix  ' 
upon  provisions  in  these  amendatorj  articles,  and  not  in  the  original  in- 
strament.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  plant  themselTes 
upon  the  fifth  amendment,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  **life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;**  while 
Senator  Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon  the 
tenth  amendment,  providing  that  *Hhe  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Oonstitution,"  *^  are  reserved  to  the  States  neapeet- 
ively,  or  to  the  people."  % 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amendments  were  framed  by  the  first 
Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution — the  identical  Congress  which 
passed  the  act  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slav^ray  ib 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  Not  only  was  it  the  some  Congress,"  but 
they  were  the  identical  same  individual  men  who,  at  the  same  sesrion, 
and  at  the  same  time  within  the  session,  had  under  consideration,  and  in 
progress  toward  maturity,  these  Constitutional  amendments,  and  this  act 
prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  the  nation  then  owned.  The  Con- 
stitutional amendments  were  introduced  before,  and  passed  after  the  act 
enforcing  the  Ordinance  of  ^87 ;  so  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of 
the  act  to  enforce  the  Ordinance,  the  Constitutional  amendments  were 
also  pending. 

The  sevonty-six  members  of  that  Congress,  including  sixteen  of  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre-eminently 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  "  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,"  which  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  to 
control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the 
two  things  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carried  to  ma- 
turity at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other? 
And  does  not  such  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd  wden  coupled 
with  the  other  affirmation  from  the  same  month,  that  those  who  did  the 
two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent,  understood  whether  they  really 
were  inconsistent  better  tlian  we — better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they 
are  inconsistent  ? 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty >nine  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which  framed 
the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who 
may  be  fairly  called  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live."  And,  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one 
of  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that,  in  his  understanding,  any 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any 
living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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lasl  half  oi  the  present  oentnry),  deolare  that,  in  his  anderstanding,  any 
proper  diyinon  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Oonsti- 
tiiti^m,  forhade  the  F^ral  Goyemment  to  oontrol  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories  To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give  not  only  '^  onr 
fiithers  who  framed  the  GoTernment  under  which  we  live,"  but  with  them 
dQ  other  li^ng  men  within  the  oentnry  in  which  it  was  framed,  among 
whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  bo  able  to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single 
man  agredng  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  boand  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  onr 
fathers  did.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  carrent  ex- 
perience— ^to  rq}ect  all  progress — all  improvement  What  I  do  say  is,  that 
if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case, 
we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so  clear,  that 
even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand ; 
and  most  surely  not  in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  under- 
stood the  question  better  than  we. 

If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  bdieves  that  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Oonstitution,  forbids  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  he  is  right 
to  say  so,  and  to  enforce  his  position  by  all  truthftil  evidence  and  fair 
argument  which  ^e  can.  But  he  has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who 
have  less  access  to  history,  and  less  leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  false  belief 
that  *^  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  substituting  falsehood  and  deception  for  , 
truthful  evidence  and  fair  argument  If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely 
believes  ^*our  fiftthers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
used  and  applied  principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to  have  led  them 
to  understand  that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
some  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so.  But  he 
should,  at  the  some  time,  brave  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they  did  themselves ; 
and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility  by  asserting  that  they 
*^  onderstood  the  question  just  as  weU,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now." 

Bat  enough  I  Let  all  who  bdieee  that  *^  our  fathen^  who  framed  the 
Ootemmcnt  under  which  we  line^  underetood  this  question  ju$t  a$  weU^  and 
even  better  than  we  do  now^^^  speak  as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted 
upon  it.  This  is  all  BopubUcans  ash — all  Bspublieans  desire — in  relation 
to  sla/eery.  As  those  fathers  marked  it^  so  let  it  he  again  marked^  as  an 
e9il  not  to  be  eastendedy  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  because  of,  and 
mfar  at,  iU  actual  presence  among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection 
a  necessity.  Let  all  the  g^ranties  those/athers  gave  it  be  not  grudgingly , 
hut  frilly  andfrtirly  maintained.  For  this  BepublidHns  oontend^  and  with 
so  far  as  I  know  or  beUeve,  they  will  be  oontentb 
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And  now,  if  they  would  listen — as  I  Bappoee  tfaeyiriU  noW-I  wookl 
iiddrese  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them : — Tou  consider  yourselves  a  reasonable  and  a  J«al 
people ;  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  ofnisasoitaiid  Jwatiei 
you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  StiU,  when  jcta  qieak  of  at 
Bepublioans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,-  at  the  beit^  as 
no  better  than  outlaws.  You  will  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murdinn^ 
but  nothing  like  it  to  ^^  Black  Republicans.'^  In  all  your  contentioiia  wiAi 
one  another,  each  of  you  deems  an  unconditional  condemnation  of  ^^Blaok 
JEtepublioanism  "  as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  ladeed,  suoh  ooa« 
deranadon  of  us  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite — ^lieense,  iO  to 
speak — among  you,  to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  all.  Now^ 
can  you,  or  not,  be  prevailed  upon  to  pause,  and  to  consider  whether  Ihk 
is  quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  yourselyes  t  Bring  forward  your  chargeaani 
specifications,  and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  (tf 
justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  and  what  is  itf 
Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes  In 
your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue t 
If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin  to 
get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  {^e  sectionaL  You 
cannot  escape  this  conclusion;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  itf 
If  you  are,  you  will  probably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional, 
fur  we  shall  get  votes  in  your  section  this  very  year.  You  will  then  begin 
to  discover,  as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section,  is  a  fact  of  your 
making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault  in  that  fact,  that  fault  is 
primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by  some 
wrong  principle  or  practice.  If  we  do  repel  yon  by  any  wrong  principle 
or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours ;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  yon  ought  to 
liave  started — to  a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If 
our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ours,  or  for  any  other  object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it, 
ore  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  ua, 
then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would 
wrong  your  section ;  and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  possible  tliat  ^mething 
may  be  said  on  our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge  ?  No  I  Then  yon 
really  believe  that  the  principle  which  ^'  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live"  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to  adopt  it, 
and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  official  oaths,  is  in  fact  so 
clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against  sectional 
parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.    Less  than  eight 
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jmn  btfore  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  enforcing  the  pro- 
lilbition  of  slavery  ia  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  act  embodied 
Um  poliej  of  the  Govemment  upon  that  subject  up  to,  and  at,  the  very 
Bomenthe  penned  that  warning ;  and  about  one  year  after  he  penned  it, 
he  wrote  La  Fayette  that  he  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure, 
etafprewring  in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we  should  at  some  time 
bAve  a  confederacy  of  free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon 
tbis  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  youi:  hands  against  xu^  or 
in  our  hands  against  you?  Oould  Washington  himself  speak,  would  he 
cast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism  upon  us,  who  sustain  his  policy,  or 
upon  you^  who  repudiate  itf  We  respect  that  warning  of  Washington,  and 
we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with  his  example  pointing  to  the  right 
application  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative— eminently  conservative — while  we 
are  revolutionary,  destructive,  or  something  of  the  sort.  What  is  con- 
aervotiam  ?  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried,  against  a  new  and 
untried?  We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  *^  our  fathers  who  fi-amed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live;"  while  you  with  one  accord  reject,  and 
scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist  upon  substituting  something 
new.  True,  you  disagree  among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute 
ahall  be.  You  are  divided  on  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are 
niianimous  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers. 
Some  of  fbu  are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  some  for  a  Con- 
gressional Slave -Code  for  the  Territories;  some  for  Congress  forbidding 
the  Territories  to  prohibit  Slavery  within  their  limits ;  some  for  maintain- 
ing slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary;  some  for  tlie  *^gur- 
reat  pur-rinciple  '*  that  ^'  if  one  man  would  enslave  another,  no  third  man 
should  object,'*  fantastically  called  ^*  Popular  Sovereignty ;"  but  never  a 
man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  proMbition  of  slavery  in  Federal  terri- 
tories, according  to  the  practice  of  *^  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live."  Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a 
precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the  century  within  which  our  Grovernment 
originated.  Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim  of  conservatism  for  your- 
selves, and  your  charge  of  destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the 
most  dear  and  stable  foundations. 

Again :  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  question  more  prominent  than 
it  fonneriy  was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  prominent,  but 
we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you,  who  discarded  the 
old  policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist  yonr  innovation; 
and  thence  comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would  yon 
have  that  question  reduced  to  its  former  proportions?  Go  back  to  that 
old  policy.    What  has  been  will  be  again,  under  the  same  conditions.    If 
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jovL  would  haye  the  peace  of  the  old  times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  polk^ 
of  the  old  times. 

Yon  char^  that  we  stir  np  insnrreotions  among  yonr  aUiTee.  We  Smj 
it;  and  what  is  jonr  proof?  Harper's  Ferry  1  John  Brown II  John 
Brown  was  no  Bepablican;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a  ringto  Re^ 
publican  in  his  Harper's  Ferrj  enterprise.  If  any  member  of  our  party  ii 
guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it  or  you  do  not  know  it  If  you  do  know 
it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  not  designating  the  man  and  proving  the  ftot 
If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  asserting  it,  and  especially 
for  persisting' in  the  assertion  after  you  have  tried  and  ficdled  to  make  the 
proof.  Tou  need  not  be  told  that  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does 
not  know  to  be  true  is  simply  malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or  encouraged 
the  Harper^s  Ferry  affair;  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declara- 
tions necessarily  lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know 
we  hold  to  no  doctrine,  and  make  no  declaration,  which  were  not  held  to 
and  made  by  '^  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gk)vemment  under  which  wo 
live."  Tou  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  this  affair.  When  it 
occurred,  some  important  State  elections  were  near  at  hand,  and  you  wero 
in  evident  glee  with  the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame  upon  us,  yoa 
could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those  elections.  The  elections  came,  and 
your  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man  know 
Jihat,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  was  a  slander,  and  ho  was  not 
much  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  Republican  doctrines 
and  declarations  are  accompanied  with  a  continued  protest  against  any 
interference  whatever  with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  ywir  Slavos. 
Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  comnion 
with  "  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,'* 
declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong;  but  the  slaves  do  not  hear  us 
declare  oven  this.  For  any  thing  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Republican  party.  I  believe  they  would  not,  in  fact, 
generally  know  it  but  for  your  misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing. 
In  your  political  contests  among  yourselves,  each  faction  charges  the 
other  witli  sympathy  with  Black  Republicanism;  and  then,  to  give  point 
to  the  charge,  defines  Black  Republicanism  to  simply  be  insurrection, 
blood,  and  thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were  bo 
fore  the  Republican  party  was  organized.  What  induce<l  the  Southamp 
ton  insurrection,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which,  at  least,  three  times  as 
many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry?  Yon  can  scarcely  stretch 
your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that  Southampton  was  **  got  up 
by  Black  Republicanism."  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Uiuted 
States,  I  do  not  think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive  slave  insurreo- 
tioi  is  possible.  Tlie  indispensable  concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained. 
The  Slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  conmiunication ;  nor  can  incendiary 
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freemen,  black  or  white,  supply  it.  The  explosive  materials  are  every- 
where in  parcels;  but  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied,  the  India* 
peaaaUe  connecting-trains. 

Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affection  of  slaves  for  their 
masters  and  mistresses ;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A  plot  for  an 
uprising  oould  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to  twenty  individ* 
nala  before  some  one  of  them,  to  savo  the  life  of  a  favorite  master  or  mis- 
tress, would  divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule ;  and  the  slave  revolution  in 
Hayti  was  not  an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar  cir- 
oumstances.  The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history,  though  not  connect- 
ed with  slaves,  was  more  in  point.  In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were 
admitted  to  the  secret ;  and  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a 
*  friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the 
calamity.  Occasional  poisonings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy 
assassinations  in  the  field,  and  local  revolts,  extending  to  a  score  or  so, 
will  continue  to  occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slavery ;  but  no  general 
insnrrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  this  country  for  a  long 
time.  Whoever  much  fears  or  much  hopes  for  such  an  event  will  be  alike 
disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many  years  ago,  *^  It  is  still  in 
onr  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peace 
ably,  and  in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  evil^will  wear  off  insensibly ; 
and  their  places  be,  pari  jmmiu,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 
the  prospect  held  up.*' 

Mr.  Jefii^n  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  of  emanci- 
paUon  is  in  the  Federal  Government.  He  spoke  of  Virginia ;  and,  as  to 
the  iK>wer  of  emancipation,  I  speak  of  the  slaveholding  Sta^s  only.  The 
Federal  (Government,  however,  as  we  insist,  has  the  power  of  restraining 
the  extension  of  the  institution — the  power- to  insure  that  a  slave  insur- 
rection shall  never  occur  on  any  American  soil  which  is  now  free  from 
slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection.  It 
was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which 
the  slaves  refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves, 
with  all  their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed.  That 
afiair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  with  the  many  attempts  related  in 
history  at  the  assassination  of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods 
over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by 
Heaven  to  liberate  them.  He  ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little 
else  than  his  own  execution.  Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon  and 
John  Brown's  attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy,  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  eagerness  to  oast  blame  on  old  England  in  the  one 
case,  and  on  New  England  in  the  other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness 
of  the  two  things. 
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And  how  nmch  would  it  avail  yoii,  if  yon  could,  by  tlie  use  of  John 
Brown,  Helper^s  Book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican  oi^ganiza- 
tion  ?  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  bat  human  nalaro 
cannot  be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  tHaYwj  In 
this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  T09  oumoi 
destroy  that  judgment  and  feeling — ^that  sentiment — ^by  breaking  np  th» 
political  organization  which  rallies  around  it.  Ton  can  scarcely  scatter 
and  disperse  an  army  which  lias  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of 
your  heaviest  fire ;  but  if  you  could,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  forcing 
the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  bdlot- 
box,  into  some  other  channel  ?  What  would  that  other  channel  probably 
be  ?  Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the 
operation  ? 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of  your 
Oonstitntionol  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if  not 
fully  justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  de- 
prive you  of  some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Oonstitution.  But 
we  are  proposing  no  such  thing. 

When  yon  make  these  declarations,  you  have  a  specific  and  well-nnder- 
stood  allusion  to  an  assumed  Constitutional  right  of  yours  to  take  slaves 
into  the  Federal  Territorips,  and  to  hold  thorn  there  as  property.  But  no 
such  right  is  specifically  written  in  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  is 
literally  silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
such  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the  Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is,  that  you  will  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  enforce  the  Constitution 
as  you  please  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us.  You  will  rule 
or  ruin,  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  langnage.  Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Su- 
premo Court  has  decided  the  disputed  Constitutional  question  in  your 
favor.  Not  quite  so.  But,  waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  between  dic- 
tum and  decision,  the  Court  have  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort 
of  way.  The  Court  have  substantially  said,  it  is  your  Constitutional  right 
to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as 
property.  When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  mean  it 
was  made  in  a  divided  Court,  by  a  bare  minority  of  the  jndges,  and  they 
not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  reasons  for  making  it;  that  it 
is  so  made  as  that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  another  about 
its  meaning,  and  tliat  it  was  mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of 
fact — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  "the  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution." 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  not  ^^  distinctly  and  expressly  aflSrmed  "  in  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is  implied 
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If  affirmed  in  the  Constitution ;  but  thejr  pledge  their  veracity  that  it  ia 
**'dUUHetly  and  ^spreuly^^  affirmed  there — **  distinctly,"  that  is,  not 
mingled  with  any  thing  else — *'  expressly,"  that  is,  in  words  meaning  just 
that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference,  and  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
affirmed  in  the  instrument  by  implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 
ahow  that  neither  the  word  ^' slave"  nor  ^*  slavery"  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
Constitution,  nor  the  word  ^^  property"  even,  in  any  connection  with  lan- 
guage alluding  to  the  things  slave  or  slavery,  and  that  wherever  in  that 
inatrument  the  slave  is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a  ^* person;" — and  wher- 
ever his  mastered  legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  ''  service  or  labor  which  may  be  due," — as  a  debt  payable  in  service 
or  labor.  Also,  it  would  be  open  to  show,  by  contemporaneous  history, 
that  this  mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking  of 
them,  was  employed  on  purpose  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  the 
idea  that  th^e  could  be  property  in  man. 

To  show  all  this,  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges  shall  be  brought  to  their  no- 
tice, is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mistaken 
statement,  and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it? 

And  tlien  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  ^^  our  fathers,  who  framed  the 
(rovcrumont  under  which  we  live" — the  men  who  made  the  Constitution 
— det':<led  this  same  Constitutional  question  in  our  favor,  long  ago — 
decided  it  without  division  among  tliemselves,  when  making  the  decision ; 
without  division  among  themselves  about  the  meaning  of  it  after  it  was 
mafle,  and,  so  far  as  any  evidence  is  left,  without  basing  it  upon  any  mis- 
taken statement  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel  yourselves  justified  to 
break  up  tliis  Government,  unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is  shall 
be  at  once  submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of  political  action? 
But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  president !  In  that 
^supposed  event,  you  say,  you  will  destroy  the  Union ;  and  then,  you  say, 
the  great  crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us!  That  is  cool.  A 
highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth, 
"  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer!" 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me — my  money — was  my 
own ;  and  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own 
than  my  vote  is  my  own ;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my 
money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  vote, 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.  It  is  exce^ingly  desirabh  that  all 
pfirts  of  this  great  Confederacy  shall  he  at  peac^^  and  in  harmony  one 
with  another.  Let  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  hate  it  so.  Even  though 
much  proToktd,  let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  and  ill  temper.  Even 
though  tlie  southern  people  will  not  so  much  as  listen  to  vs^  Jet  us  caJmlp 
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consider  their  demands^  and  yiehl'to  them  (/*,  in  our  deliberate  view  of  our 
duty,  tee  possiMy  can.  Judging  by  ajl  thej  say  and  do.  and  by  the  sub- 
ject and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  em, 
what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  surrendered 
to  them?  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  complaints 
aghinst  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions  and  insur- 
rections are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we  bare 
nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections?  We  know  it  will  not. 
We  so  know,  because  we  know  we  never  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  In- 
vasions and  iDsurrections ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt 
us  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  whnt  will  satisfy  them?  Simply  this:  We  moat 
not  only  let  them  alone,  but  wo  must,  somehow,  convince  them  that  we 
do  let  them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We 
have  been  so^trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  or- 
ganizatiin,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we 
have  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  this  has  had 
no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb 
them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what  will  con- 
vince them  ?  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to  call  slavery  %crong,  and  join 
them  in  calling  it  right.  And  tliis  must  be  done  thoroughly — done  in 
acts  fls  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place 
ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Senator  Douglas's  new  sedition  law  must 
be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  ia 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private. 
We  must  arrest  nnd  return  their  fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure. 
We  niu^t  pull  down  our  Free  State  constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere 
must  be  disinfected  from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  before  they 
will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this  way. 
Most  of  tlieni  would  probably  say  to  us,  ".Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  ua, 
imd  say  what  you  ph-ase  about  slavery."  But  we  do  let  them  alone — 
have  never  disturbed  them — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which 
dissatislies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  doing,  until  we 
cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  they  have  not  as  yet,  in  terms,  demanded  the  over 
thruw  of  our  Free  State  Constitutions.  Yet  those  Constitutions  declare 
tlio  wrong  of  shivery,  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other 
.^:iyiugs  against  it;  and  when  all  these  other  sayings  shall  have  been 
Mlenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  Constitutions  will  be  demanded,  and 
nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.     Demanding  what  they 
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do,  And  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere  short 
of  this  consoromation.  Holding,  as  they  do,  that  slavery  is  morally 
right,  and  socially  elevating,  they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  fall  national 
recognition  of  it^  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground  save  our  conviction 
that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  con- 
stitntions  against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and 
•wept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its  nationality — its 
univerBality ;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension — 
its  enlargement  All  they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it 
wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking  it  wrong,  is  the  precise 
fiict  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as 
they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being 
right ;  but,  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them  ?  Can  we 
cast  our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own  ?  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it 
is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual  pres- 
ence in  the  nation ;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it 
to  spread  into  the  National  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these 
Free  States  ?  If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our 
duty,  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  so- 
phistical contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  bela- 
bored— contrivances  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither 
a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of  **  don^t  care''  on  a 
question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care — such  as  Union  appeals  be- 
seeching true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the  divine 
rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteone  to  repentance — such 
as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Washington 
said,  and  undo  what  "Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against 
us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  Government 
nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.     Let  us  have  paitii  that  Right  makes 

MniHT.   AXI)  IN'  THAT    FAITH    I^T   US,  TO  THE  END,  DARE  TO  DO  OUR  DUTY  AS 
WE  UNDERSTAND  IT. 

The  pre-eminent  ability  displaj'-ed  in  this  address,  com- 
pelled the  people  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  only  one  of  the 
fon^most  men  of  the  West,  but  of  the  whole  country,  and 
this  estimate  was  confirmed  by  the  speeches  which  he 
subsequently  delivered  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
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New  Hampshire.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  joint  effect  of  these  efforts— more  pailicularly  liis 
speech  jt  Cooper  Institute — and  of  his  debates  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  was  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  decidedly  the  second 
choice  of  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans  of  New 
York,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
campaign  of  1860. 

Some  incidents  of  this  visit  to  New  York,  illustrate  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  character  of  our  late 
President  so  forcibly,  that  they  are  well  deserving  being 
placed  on  record.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Association,  who  was  thrown  much 
in  Mr.  Lincoln' s  company  during  his  brief  stay,  writes : 

Daring  tbo  day,  before  the  delivery  of  the  address,  a  fHend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  at  the  Astor  House,  where  he  was  staying^  and  suggested  that 
the  orator  should  be  taken  up  Broadway  and  shown  the  city,  of  which  he 
knew  but  little,  stating,  I  think,  that  he  had  been  here  but  once  before.  We 
accompanied  him  to  several  large  establishments,  with  all  of  which  he 
seemed  much  amused. 

At  one  \AsuoQ  he  met  an  Dlinois  acquaintance  of  former  years,  to  whom 
he  said,  in  his  dry,  good-natured  way :  ^^  Well,  B.,  how  have  you  fared 
since  you  loft  Illinois  ?"  To  which  B.  replied,  '^  I  have  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  lost  it  all ;  how  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Lincoln?'*  ^'  Oh, 
very  wull/'  said  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  **1  have  the  cottnge  at  Springfield  and  about 
(3,000  iu  money.  If  they  make  me  Vice-President  with  Seward,  as  some 
say  they  will,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  increase  it  to  $20,000,  and  that  ia 
as  much  as  any  man  ought  to  want." 

We  visited  a  photographic  establishment  upon  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Blcecker  street,  where  ho  sat  tor  his  picture,  the  first  taken  in  New 
York.  At  the  gallery  he  met  and  was  introduced  to  George  Bancroft, 
and  had  a  brief  conversation  with  that  gentleman,  who  welcomed  him  to 
New  York.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  men  was  most  striking 
— the  one  courtly  and  precise  in  his  every  word  and  gesture,  with  the  air 
of  a  trans-Atlantic  statesman ;  the  other  bliiff  and  awkward,  his  every 
utterauco  an  apology  for  his  ignorance  of  metropolitan  manners  and  cus- 
toms. ^'  I  am  on  my  way  to  Massachusetts/'  said  he  to  Mr.  Banorotit, 
**  v.here  I  have  a  son  at  school,  who,  if  report  be  true,  already  knows 
much  more  than  his  father." 

A  teacher  at  the  Five  Points  House  of-  Industry  tells 
this  touching  incident,  which  doubtless  transpired  during 
the  same  visit : 
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Our  Sunday  School  in  the  Five  Points  was  assembled,  one  Sabbath 
morning,  when  I  noticed  a  tall,  remarkablo  looking  man  enter  the  room 
and  take  a  seat  among  ns.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  our  exer- 
cises, and  his  countenance  expressed  such  genuine  interest  that  I  ap- 
proached, him  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  say  something  to 
the  children.  He  accepted  the  ^inyitation  with  evident  pleasure ;  and, 
coming  forward,  began  a  simple  address,  which  at  once  fascinated  every 
little  hearer  and  hushed  the  room  into  silence.  His  language  was  stri- 
kingly beautiful,  and  his  tones  musical  with  intensest  feeling.  The  little 
faces  around  him  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he  uttered  sentences 
of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke  cheerful  words 
of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his  remarks,  but  the 
imperative  shout  of  "Go  onl"  **0h,  do  go  on!"  would  compel  him  to 
resume.  Alb  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  the  ^^tranger, 
and  marked  his  powerful  head  and  determined  features,  now  touched  into 
softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an  irrepressible  curiosity 
to  leam  something  more  about  him,  and  when  he  was  quietly  leaving  the 
room  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  He  courteously  replied,  ^^  It  is  Abraham 
Lincoln,  from  Illinois.*' 

The  following  letter,  written  during  this  same  period, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  festival  in  honor  of 
the  anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birthday,  given  by  the 
Republicans  of  Boston,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  quaint  humor  of  its  illustration  : 

SraiirGFiZLD,  iLLTifOia,  April  fi,  18C0L 

Gentlemen  : — Your  kind  note  inviting  me  to  attend  a  festival  in  Boston 
on  tjie  13th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
duly  received.     My  engagements  are  such  that  I  cannot  attend 

The  Democracy  of  to-day  hold  the  liberty  of  one  man  to  be  absolutely 
nothing,  when  in  conflict  with  another  raan^s  right  of  property.  Repub- 
licans, on  the  contrary,  are  both  for  the  man  and  the  dollar^  but,  in  case 
of  conflict,  the  man  he/ore  the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  once  much  amused  at  seeing  two  partially  intoxi- 
cated men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coats  on,  which  fight,  after 
a  long  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  having  fought  himself 
out  of  his  own  coat,  and  into  that  of  the  other.  If  the  two  leading  par- 
ties of  this  day  are  really  identical  witji  the  two  in  the  days  of  Jefferson 
and  Adams,  they  have  performed  the  same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of  Jeffer- 
son from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation This  is  a  world  of 

compensations ;  and  he  who  would  he  no  slave,  must  consent  to  have  no 
slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others,  deserve  it  not  for  themselves ; 
•ad,  under  a  Just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it. 
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All  honor  to  Jefferson ;  to  a  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressnre  of  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  bj  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness, 
forecast,  and  ca|>acity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionapy  docu- 
ment an  abstract  trnth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
embalm  it  there,  that  to-daj  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a'rebnko 
and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyrftnnj  and 

oppression. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A«  Lnroour. 
Messrs.  II.  L.  Piebob,  and  others,  etc. 

But  we  turn  from  this  episode  to  resume  the  formal 
record  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s  political  career. 

Tlie  Republican  National  Convention  of  1860  met  on  the 
16tli  of  May,  at  Chicago,  in  an  immense  building  which 
.  the  people  of  that  city  had  put  up  for  the  purpose,  called 
the  Wigwam.  There  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-live 
delt^gates.  The  city  was  filled  with  earnest  men,  who 
had  come  there  to  press  the  claims  of  their  favorite  can- 
didates, and  the  halls  and  corridors  of  all  the  hotels 
swarmed  and  buzzed  with  an  eager  crowd,  in  and  out  of 
wliich  darted  or  pushed  or  wormed  their  way  the  various 
leaders  of  party  ])olitics.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  were  spoken  of  and  pressed  somewhat  as  candi- 
dates, but  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  contest 
lay  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Judge  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  temporary 
Cliairnian  of  the  Convention,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  a  pennanent  organization  was  effected,  by  the 
choice  of  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  as  presi- 
di'ut,  with  twenty-seven  vice-presidents  and  twenty-five 
secTctaries.  On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  reported  the  platfonn,  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted.  A  motion  was  made  to  proceed  to  the 
nomination  at  once,  and  if  that  had  been  done  the  result 
of  the  Convention  might  have  proved  very  different,  as 
at  that  time  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Seward's  chances 
were  the  best.  But  an  adjournment  was  taken  till  the 
morning,  and  during  the  night  the  combinations  were 
made  whi<^h  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  excitement  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  audience  on 
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the  morning  of  Friday  was  intense.  The  Illinoisans  had 
tamed  out  in  great  numbers,  zealous  for  Lincoln ;  and 
though  the  other  States,  near  and  far,  had  sent  many  men 
who  were  equally  zealous  for  Mr.  Seward,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  supporters  were  in  the  majority 
in  the  audience.  The  first  ballot  gave  Mr.  Seward  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  and  a  half  votes  to  one  hun- 
dred and  two  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  rest  being  scattered. 
On  the  second  baJlot  tlie  first  indication  of  the  result  was 
felt,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Vermont  delegation,  which 
had  been  divided  on  the  previous  ballot,  announced, 
when  the  name  of  that  State  was  called,  that  ''Vermont 
casts  her  ten  votes  for  the  young  giant  of  the  West, 
Abraham  Lincoln."  On  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Seward 
had  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  a  half  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  on  the  third  bal- 
lot Mr.  Lincoln  received  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes,  be- 
ing within  one  and  a  half  of  a  majority.  The  vote  was  not 
announced,  but  so  many  everywhere  had  kept  the  count 
that  it  was  known  throughout  the  ConveAtion  at  once. 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  announced  a  change  in  the 
vote  of  the  Ohio  delegation  of  four  votes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Lincohi,  and  the  Convention  at  once  burst  into  a  state 
of  the  wildest  excitement.  The  cheers  of  the  audience 
within  were  answered  by  those  of  a  yet  larger  crowd 
without,  to  whom  the  result  was  announced.  Cannon 
roared,  and  bands  played,  and  banners  waved,  and  the 
excited  Republicans  of  Chicago  cheered  themselves 
hoarse,  while  on  the  wings  of  electricity  sped  all  over 
the  country  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination,  to  be 
greeted  everywhere  with  similar  demonstrations.  It  was 
long  before  the  Convention  conld  calm  itself  enough  to 
proceed  to  business.  When  it  did,  other  States  changed 
their. votes  in  favor  of  the  stfccessful  nominee,  until  it 
was  announced,  as  the  result  of  the  third  ballot,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  had  received  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  votes,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.    The.  nomination  was  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
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Evarts,  of  New  York,  made  tmanimous,  and  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  completed 
their  work  by  nominating  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Springfield  at  the  time.  He  had 
been  in  the  telegraph-office  during  the  casting  of  the  first 
and  second  ballots,  but  then  left^  and  went  over  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Journal,  where  he  was  sitting  convers- 
ing with  friends  while  the  third  ballot  was  being  takeu. 
In  a  few  moments  came  across  the  wires  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result.  ,The  Superintendent  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  who  was  present,  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
''Mr.  Lincoln :  You  are  nominated  on  the  third  ballot," 
and  a  boy  ran  with  the  message  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
looked  at  it  in  silence  amid  the  shouts  of  those  around 
him;  then  rising  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said 
quietly,  "There's  a  little  woman  down  at  our  house 
would  like  to  hear  tliis — Pll  go  down  and  tell  her." 

N(*xt  day  there  arrived  at  Springfield  the  committee 
appointed   by  the   Convention  to  inform  Mr.    Lincoln 
officially  of  his  nomination.     They  waited  upon  him  at 
his  residence,  and  Mr.  Ashmuii,  President  of  the  Conven 
tion,  addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  said : 

I  have,  sir,  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  present— 
a  Coinniitt43c  appointed  by  tlie  Republican  Convention  recently  assembled 
at  Chicago — to  discharge  a  most  pleasant  duty.  We  have  come,  sir, 
under  a  vote  of  instructions  to  that  Committee,  to  notify  you  that  you 
have  been  selected  by  the  Convention  of  the  Republicans  at  Chicago  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  instruct  us,  sir,  to  notify  you  of 
that  solertion,  and  tliat  Committee  deem  it  not  only  respectful  to  younelf, 
but  appropriate  to  the  important  matter  which  they  have  in  hand,  that 
tiioy  should  come  in  person,  and  present  to  you  the  authentic  evidence  of 
the  action  of  that  Convention  ;  and,  sir,  without  any  phrase  which  shall 
eitlier  bo  considered  personally  plauditory  to  yourself,  or  which  shall  h&Td 
any  reference  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  <iuestions  which  are  con- 
nected with  your  nomination,  I  desire  to  present  to  you  the  letter  which 
has  been  prepared,  and  which  informs  you  of  your  nomination,  and  with 
it  the  platform  resolutions  and  sentiments  which  the  Convention  adopted. 
Sir.  fit  your  convenience  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  suoh  a  re- 
sponse as  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  give  us. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  this  address  with  a  degree  of 
grave  dignity  tliat  almost  wore  the  appearance  of  sadness, 
and  after  a  brief  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  ponder- 
ing the  momentous  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he 
replied : — 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  : — I  tender  to  you, 
and  tlirongh  you  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  all  the  people 
represented  in  it,  my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  high  honor  done  me, 
which  you  now  formally  announce.  Deeply,  and  even  painfully  sensible 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from  this  high  honor — a 
responsibility  w^hich  I  could  almost  wish  had  fallen  upon  some  one  of  the 
far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced  statesmen  whose  distinguished 
names  were  before  the  Convention — I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more 
fully  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  denominated  the  platform,  and, 
without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay,  respond  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satis- 
factory, tiRd  the  nomination  gratefully  accepted.  . 

And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and  each  of 
you,  by  the  hand. 

Tall  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee,  and  who  is  himself  a  great  many  feet  high,  had 
meanwhile  been  ejing  Mr.  Lincoln's  lofty  form  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration,  and  possibly  jealousy ;  this  had 
not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  as  he  shook  handg  with  the 
judge  he  inquired,  "  What  is  your  height  ?" 

"  Six  feet  three.     What  is  yours,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?" 

"Six  feet  four." 

"Then,"  said  the  judge,  "  Pennsylvania  bows  to  Illi- 
nois. My  dear  man,  for  years  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  vp  to^  and  F  ve  found  him 
at  last  in  the  land  where  we  thought  there  were  none  but 
little  giants." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  formal  reply  to  the  official  announcement 
of  his  nomination  was  as  follows  : — 

Sfbucotold,  Illikoib,  May  28,  186Q. 

Sib  : — I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  Convention  over 
which  you  presided,  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  a  letter  of  your- 
self and  others  acting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Convention  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
your  letter  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  violate  it, 
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or  dispegiird  it  in  any  part.  Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  with  due  regard  to  tlio  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were 
represented  in  the  Convention,  to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territoriei 
and  people  of  the  nation,  to  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
perpetual  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  co- 
operate for  the  practical  success  of  the  i>rinciple8  declared  by  the  Con- 
vention.    Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow -citizen, 

Ark  A  HAM  Lincoln. 
Hon.  George  Asiimun, 

President  of  t?ie  EepublUun  Convention. 

Mr.  Lincoln' s  nomination  proved  universally  acceptable 
to  the  Republican  party.  Its  members  recognized  in  him 
a  man  of  firm  principles,  of  ardent  love  for  freedom,  of 
strict  integrity  and  truth,  and  they  went  into  the  political 
contest  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  was'the  guaran- 
tee of  victory ;  while  the  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the 
divided  counsels  and  wavering  purposes  of  their  oppo- 
nents Avere  the  sure  precursors  of  defeat. 

His  nomination  was  the  signal  to  the  leaders  of  the 
slaveholders'  party  for  pressing  upon  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention their  most  ultra  views,  that  by  the  division  of  the 
Democratic  forces  the  victory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be 
assured,  «and  tlie  pretext  aftbrded  them  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  country 
which  they  had  been  for  so  many  years  maturing.  That 
they  would  dare  to  carry  their  threat  of  rebellion  into  exe- 
cution, was  not  believed  at  the  North.  If  it  liad  been, 
while  it  might  have  frightened  away  some  votes  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  would  liave  brought  him  substantial  acces- 
sions from  the  ranks  of  those  who,  though  following  the 
Democratic  banner,  had  not  learned  to  disregard' the  good 
old  doctrine  that  the  majority  must  rule,  and  who  would 
have  rushed  to  its  rescue,  if  they  had  believed  that  it  was 
reallv  threatened.  The  vote  which  he  receiv(*d  on  Novem- 
ber  G,  1860,  was  that  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  earnest  men, 
who  had  resolved  that  freedom  should  henceforth  be 
!iatioiiiil,  and  that  slavery  should  remain  as  the  framers  of 
t!u^  Constitution  intended  that  it  should  remain. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PROM  THE  ELECTION,  NOV.  6,  1860,  TO  THE  INAUGURATION, 

MARCH   4,  1861. 

Tmt  Pkesidkntial  Election. — Seokssion  of  South  Carqlina. — Forma- 
tion OP  THE  Rebel  Confedekaoy. — The  Objects  of  Secession. — Se- 
oEfisios  Movements  in  Washington. — Debates  in  Congress. — The 
Crittenden  Resolutions. — Conciliatort  Action  of  Congress. — Thb 
Peace  Conference. — Action  of  Congress. — The  Secession  Move- 
ment Unchecked. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1860.  The 
preliminary  canvass  had  not  been  marked  by  any  very 
extraordinary  features.  Party  lines  were  a  good  deal 
broken  up,  and  four  presidential  candidates  were  in 
the  field  ;  but  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
party  contests  had  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
vious political  liistory  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
put  in  nomination  by  the  Republican  party,  and  repre- 
sented in  his  life  and  opinions  the  precise  aim  and  object 
for  which  that  party  had  been  formed.  He  was  a  native 
of  a  slaveholding  State  ;  and  while  he  had  been  opposed 
to  slavery,  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  local  institution,  the 
creature  of  local  laws,  with  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But,  in  common  with  all  observant  public  men,  he  had 
watched  with  distrust  and  apprehension  the  advance  of 
slavery,  as  an  element  of  political  power,  towards  ascend- 
ency in  the  Government  of  the  nation,  and  had '  cordially 
co-operated  with  those  who  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  that  this 
advance  should  be  checked.  He  had,  therefore,  op- 
uos«id  very  strenuously  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Temtories,  and  had  asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  exclude  it  by  positive  legislation  there- 
from. 
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The  Chicago  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr.  Tin- 
coin,  adopted  a  platfonn  of  Avliich  this  was  the  cardinal 
feature ;  but  it  also  took  good  care  to  repel  the  imputa-* 
tion  of  its  political  opponents,  and  to  remove  the  appre- 
hensions of  tlie  South,  tliat  the  party  proposed  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States  whose  laws  gave  it  support  . 
and  ])rotection.  It  expressly  disavowed  all  authority 
and  all  wish  for  sucli  interference,  and  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  protect  the  Soutliern  States  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  all  their  constitutional  rights.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention, originallj'-  assembled  at  Charleston,  was  disposed 
to  make  Mr.  Douglas  its  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  but  this  pui^DOse  was  tliwarted  by  leading  pol- 
iticians of  tlie  slaveholding  States,  who  procured  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  tliat  this  would  divide  the  Democratic  party,  and 
in  all  probability  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Breckinridge  represented  the  pro-slavery  element  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  asserted  tlie  duty  of  the  National 
Government,  by  a  positive  exercise  of  its  legislative  and 
executive  power,  to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories 
against  any  legislation  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  themselves,  which  should  seek  to  impair 
in  any  degree  the  right,  alleged  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Constitution,  of  property  in  slaves.  Mr.  Douglas  sup- 
ported the  theory  that  the  people  of  the  Territories, 
acting  through  their  territorial  legislature,  had  the  same 
right  to  decide  this  question  for  themselves  as  they  had 
to  decide  any  other  ;  and  he  represented  this  principle  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge  on  the  other,  in  the  presidential  canvass. 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was  also  made  a  candidate  by 
the  action  mainly  of  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  existing  political  parties,  and  who  were  alarmed  at 
the  probable  results  of  a  presidential  election  which 
})r()mised  to  be  substantially  sectional  in  its  character. 
They  put  forth,  therefore,  no  opinions  upon  the  leading 
l)oints  in  controversy;  and  went  into  the  canvass  with 
**  tlie  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
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laws"  as  their  platform, — one  apon  which  they  could 
easily  have  rallied  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the 
country,  but  for  the  fact,  which  they  seemed  to  overlook, 
that  the  widest  possible  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
among  the  people  as  to  its  meaning. 

All  sections  of  the  country  took  part  in  the  election. 
The  Southern  States  were  quite  as  active  and  quite  as 
zealous  as  the  Northern  in  carrying  on  the  canvass. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  the  newspaper  press,  South 
as  well  as  North,  discussed  the  issues  involved  with 
energy  and  vigor,  and  every  thing  on  the  surface  indi- 
cated the  usual  termination  of  the  contest,  the  triumph  of 
one  party  and  the  peaceful  acquiescence  of  all  others. 
Tlie  result,  however,  showed  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
The  active  and  controlling  politicians  of  the  Southern 
States  had  gone  into  the  canvass  with  the  distinct  and 
well-formed  purpose  of  acquiescing  in  the  result  only  in 
the  event  of  its  giving  them  the  victory.  The  election 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  November.  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  Free  States  except 
New  Jersey,  which  was  divided,  giving  him  four  votes 
and  Mr.  Douglas  three.  Mr.  Breckinridge  received  the 
electoral  votes  of  all  the  Slave  States  except  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  which  voted  for  Bell,  and  Mis- 
souri, which  voted  for  Douglas,  as  did  three  electors  from 
New  Jersey  also.  Of  the  popular  vote,  Lincoln  received 
1,867,610;  Douglas,  1,365,976 ;  Breckinridge,  847,953 ; 
and  Bell,  690,631.  In  the  Electoral  College,  Lincoln 
received  180  votes,  Douglas  12,  Breckinridge  72,  and 
Bell  ;^9. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known, 
various  movenfents  in  the  Southern  States  indicated  their 
purpose  of  resistance ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  purpose  had  been  long  cherishedj  and  that  members 
of  the  Grovemment  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  officially  given  it  their  sanction  and  aid.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  General  Scott  sent  to  the  President  and 
John  B.  Floyd,  his  Secretary  of  War,  a  letter  expressing 
apprehensions  lest  the  Southern  people  should  seize  some 
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of  the  Federal  forts  in  the  Southern  States,  and  advising 
that  they  should  be  immediately  garrisoned  by  way  of 
precaution.  The  Secretary  of  War,  according  to  state- 
ments subsequently  made  by  one  of  his  eulogists  in 
\rirginia,  "thwarted,  objected,  resisted,  and  forbade" 
the  adoption  of  those  measures,  which,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  have 
defeated  the  conspiracy,  and  rendered  impossible  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  An  official.  rei)ort 
from  the  Ordnance  Department,  dated  January  16,  1861, 
also  shows  that  during  the  year  1860,  and  previous  to 
the  presidential  election,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand muskets  had  been  removed  from  Northern  armories 
and  sent  to  Southern  arsenals  by  a  single  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  issued  on  the  30th  of  December,  1869. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  the  Attorney  General,  Hon. 
John  S.  Black,  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  the  President, 
gave  him  the  official  opinion  tlip^  Congress  had  no  right 
to  carry  on  war  against  any  State,  either  to  prevent  a 
threatened  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  to  enforce  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme :  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent adopted  this  theory  as  the  basis  and  guide  of  his 
executive  action. 

South  Carolina  took  the  lead  in  thosecession  movement. 
Her  legislature  assembled  on  the  4tli  of  November,  1860, 
and,  after  casting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  for  John 
C.  Breckinridge  to  be  Presidc^nt  of  the  United  States, 
passcKl  an  act  the  next  day  calling  a  State  Convention,  to 
meet  at  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  the  lOtli, 
F.  W.  Pickens  Was  elected  Governor,  and,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral, declared  the  determination  of  the  State  to  sf*ced(?,  on 
the  ground  that,  "in  the  recent  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  North  had  carried  the  election  upon 
principle's  that  make  it  no  longer  safe  for  us  to  rely  upon 
the  powt'i's  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  guarantees 
of  the  Federal  compact.  This,"  he  added,  ''is  the  great 
overt  act  of  the  people  of  the  Nortliern  States,  who  pro- 
))ose  to  inaugurate  a  chief  magistrate  not  to  preside  over 
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the  common  interests  or  destinies  of  all  States  alike,  but 
upon  issues  of  malignant  hostility  and  uncompromising 
war  to  be  waged  upon  the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the 
peace  of  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union."  The  Conven- 
tion met  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  adjourned  the  next 
day  to  Charleston,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox at  Columbia.  On  the  20th  an  ordinance  was  passed 
unanimously  repealing  the  ordinance  adopted  May  ?3, 
1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ratified,  and  ''dissolving  the  Union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  on  the  24th  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  a  "separate,  sovereign,  free,  and 
independent  State." 

This  was  the  first  act  of  secession  passed  by  any  State. 
The  debates  in  the  State  Convention  show  clearly  enough 
that  it  was  not  taken  under  the  impulse  of  resentment  for 
any  sharp  and  remediless  wrong,  nor  in  apprehension  that 
any  such  wiong  would  be  inflicted  ;  but  in  j/Ursuance  of 
a  settled  and  long-cherished  purpose.  In  that  debate  Mr. 
Parker  said  that  the  movement  was  "no  spasmodic  effort 
— ^it  had  been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long  series  of 
years."  Mr.  Inglis  indorsed  this  remark,  and  added, 
"  Most  of  us  have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for 
the  last  twenty  years."  Mr.  L.  M.  Keitt  said,  "I  have 
been  engaged  in  this  movement  ever  since  I  entered  polit- 
ical life."  And  Mr.  Rhett,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
in  the  public  service,  declared  that  "the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  was  not  the  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not," 
said  he,  "any  thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election, 
or  by  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  It 
is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty  years. 
The  election  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  was  the  last  straw  on 
the  back  of  the  camel.  But  it  was  nqt  the  only  one.  The 
back  was  nearly  broken  before."  *  So  far  as  South  Caro- 
lina was  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  action 
was  decided  by  men  who  had  been  plotting  disunion  foi 
thirty  years,  not  on  account  of  any  wrongs  her  people  had 
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sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
from  motives  of  personal  and  sectional  ambition,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  government  which  should  be' 
jyermanently  and  completely  in  tlie  interest  of  slavery. 

But  the  disclosures  which  have  since  been  made,  imper- 
fect comparatively  as  they  are,  prove  clearly  tliat  the 
whole  secession  movement  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
conspirators,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  the  national 
capital,  and  were  themselves  closely  connected  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  A  secret  meeting  of 
these  men  was  held  at  Washington  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  January,  1861,  at  which  the  Senators  from  G^orgia^ 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida  were  present.  They  decided,  by  resolutions,  that 
each  of  the  Southern  States  should  secede  from  the  Union 
as  soon  as  possible ;  that  a  convention  of  seceding  States 
should  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama^  not  later  than 
the  15tli  of  February ;  and  that  the  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States  ought  to  remain  in 
their  seats  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  defeat  measures 
that  miglit  be  proposed  at  Washington  hostile  to  the  seces- 
sion movement.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Slidell  of  Louis- 
iana, and  Mallory  of  Florida,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  thes<' decisions  into  effect ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  them,  Mississippi  passed  an  ordinp,nce  of  secession 
January  0th  ;  Alabama  and  Florida,  January  11th  ;  Louis- 
iana, January  2Gth,  and  Texas,  February  5th.  All  these 
acts,  as  well  as  all  whicli  followed,  were  simply  the  execu- 
tion of  the  behests  of  this  secret  conclave  of  conspirators 
who  had  resolved  upon  secession.  In  all  the  conventions 
of  th(^  seceding  States,  delegates  were  api^Mnted  to  meet 
at  Montgomery.  In  not  one  of  them  was  the  quc»stion  of 
secession  submitted  to  a  vote  of  th(»  people  ;  although  in 
some  of  them  the  legisl^^turop  had  expressly  ft^i'bidden 
them  to  pass  any  ordinance  of  secession  without  making 
its  validity  depend  on  its  ratification  by  the  ])()i>iilar  vote. 
The  Convention  met  at  Montgomery  on  tli<^  4lh  ol*  Fi4)ru- 
ary,  and  adopted  a  provisional  constitution,  to  continui^ 
in  opi-'ration  for  one  year.    Under  tl^.is  conjt^titution  Jeffer 
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son  Davis  was  elected  President  of  the  new  Confederacy, 
and  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President!  Both 
were  inaugurated  on  the  18th.  In  an  address  delivered  on 
his  arrival  at  Montgomery,  Mr.  Davis  declared  that  '  *  the 
time  for  compromise  has  now  passed,  and  the  South  is 
determined  to  maintain  her  position,  and  make  all  who 
opi)Ose  her  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern 
steel,  if  coercion  is  persisted  in."  He  felt  sure  of  the 
re^lt ;  it  might  be  they  would  "  have  to  encounter  incon- 
veniences at  the  beginning,"  but  he  had  no  doubts  of  the 
final  issue.  The  tirst  part  of  his  anticipation  has  been 
fully  realized  ;  the  end  has  hardly  proved  to  be  as  peace- 
ful and  satisfactory  as  he  predicted. 

•  The  policy  of  the  new  Confederacy  towards  the  United 
States  was  soon  officially  made  known.  The  government 
decided  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  the  exjnration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  feeling  assured  that,  with  his  de- 
clared belief  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  coerce  a 
State,  they  need  apprehend  from  ^  his  administration  no 
active  hostility  to  their  designs.  Tluy  liad  some  hope 
that,  by  the  4th  of  March,  their  new  Confederacy  would 
be  so  far  advanced  that  the  new  Administration  might 
waive  its  purpose  of  coercion ;  and  they  deemed  it  wise 
not  to  do  any  thing  which  should  rashly  forfeit  the  favor 
and  support  of  ' '  that  very  large  portion  of  the  North 
whose  moral  sense  was  on  their  side."  Nevertheless,  they 
entered  upon  prompt  and  active  preparations  for  war. 
Contracts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  South  for  the 
manufacture  of  powder,  shell,  cannon-balls,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  Recruiting  was  set  on  foot  in  several 
of  the  States.  A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  organization 
of  a  regular  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  on  the  6th  of 
March  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  military  force 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Thus  was  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. Tlius  were  taken  the  first  steps  towards  overthrow- 
ing the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  establishing  a  new  nation,  with  a  new  Constitution. 
resting  upon  new  principles,  and  aiming  at  new  results 
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TliM  Constitution  of  tlio  Unit»»d  States  was  ordained  **  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  jnsticei  in- 
sure domestictranquillity,  provide  forthecommon  defence, 
promote  the  geneitil  welfare,  and  secui^e  the  blessings  of 
Libei'ty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  have  flue 
clear  and  explicit  testimony  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  echoing  and  reaffirm- 
ing that  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  the  fact,  that 
these  high  and  noble  objects — the  noblest  and  the  grandest 
at  which  human  institutions  can  aim — have  been  more 
nearly  attained  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  than  any  wh<Te  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  ''  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  insti- 
tutions," said  Air.  Stephens  before  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1860,  after  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  was  known,  *'  as  the  Eden  of 
the  world,  the  paradise  of  the  universe.  Tt  may  be  that 
out  of  it  we  may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous, 
but  I  am  candid  and  sincere  in  teiilng  you  that  I  fear,  if 
we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without  sufficient  cause 
shall  take  that  step,  that  instead  of  becoming  greater,  or 
more  peaceful,  ])rosperous,  and  happ}' — instead  of  becom- 
ing gods  we  will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commcMice  cutting  each  other  s  throats."  Mr.  Stephens 
on  thiit  occasion  went  on,  in  a  strain  of  high  i)atriotism 
and  common  sense,  to  speak  of  tho  ])roposed  secession  of 
the  Stat(»  of  Georgia,  in  langujige  which  will  forever  stand 
as  a  judicial  condi^mnation  of  the  action  of  the  rebel  States. 
''The  first  question  that  presents its(»lf,"  said  Mr.  Stephens, 
*'  is,  shall  the  jx^ople  of  the  South  se(*ede  from  the  Union 
in  consequ(MiC(3  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States?  My  countrymen,  I  tell  yon 
t'andidly,  frankly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
they  ought.  In  my  Judgment  the  election  of  no  man,  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  any  Stat<»  to  sei)arate  fronj  th(?  Union.  It  ought  to 
stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of 
the  countr3\  To  make  a  point'  of  n^sistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, to  withdraw  from  it  because  a  man  has  been 
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(Tonstitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  *  *  We 
went  into  the  election  with  tliis  people.  The  result  was 
different  from  what  we  wished  ;  but  the  election  has  been 
constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Government,  and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  tliis 
account,  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against 

Ufl." 

After  the  new  confederacy  had  been  organized,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  had  been  elected  its  Vice-President,  he  made  an 
elaborate  speech  to  tlie  citizens  of  Savannah,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  vindicate  this  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
government  in  place  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  set  forth  the  new  principles  upon  which  it 
was  to  rest,  and  which  were  to  justify  the  movement  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  impartial  posterity.  That 
exposition  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  here.  It  is  the 
most  authoritative  and  explicit  statement  of  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  new  government  which  has  ever  been 
made.     Mr.  Stephens  said : — 

"  The  new  constitution  has  put  at  rest  forever  all  agitating  questions 
relating  to  our  peculiar  institutions — African  slavery,  as  it  exists  among 
us — the  proper  atattts  of  the  negro  in  qur  form  of  civilization.  This  was 
th^  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution.  Jeffer- 
•on,  in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  tne  *  rock  upon  which  the  old 
Uuion  would  split/  He  was  right.  Wliat  was  conjecture  with  him,  is 
now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether  he  fully  comprehended  the  great 
truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and  stands,  may  be  doubted.  The 
prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him,  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution,  were,  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil  they 
knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of 
that  day  was,  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the 
institution  would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not 
Incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time. 
The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the  insti- 
tatiun  while  it  should  last,  and  hence  no  argument  can  be  justly  used 
Against  the  constitutional  guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  tlie  oom- 
inon  sentiment  of  the  day.  Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentjdl} 
wrong.  They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  This 
was  an  error.    It  was  a  sandy  foundation,  and  the  idea  of  a  govemmcn* 
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built  upon  it  was  wrong — wheu  tlie  *  storni  came  and  tlie  wind  blew,  U 
fell.' 

''Oar  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas;  110 
foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stono  rests,  upon  the  groat  truth  tliat  tte 
negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  thtt 
superior  race,  U  his  natural  and  normal  condition.     This,  oar  new  govern-  ^ 
ment^  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great  plryal- 
cal,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth.     This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.     It  is  even  so  amongst  us.    Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  caa 
recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted  even  within  their 
day.     The  errors  of  tlie  past  generation  still  clung  to  many  as  late  as 
twenty  years  ago.     Those  at  the  North  who  still  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zeal  above  Icnowledge,  we  justly  denominate  fanatics.     All  fanat- 
icism springs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind;  from. a  defect  in  reasoning. 
It  is  a  species  of  insanit}'.     One  -of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
insanity,  in  many  instances,  is  forming*  correct  conclusions  from  fancied 
or  erroneous  premises;  so  with  the  anti-slavery  fanatics ;  their  conclusions 
are  right  if  their  premises  are.     They  assume  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and 
hence  conclude  that  he  is  entitled  to  equal  privileges  "and  rights  with  the 
white  man.     If  their  premises  were  correct,  their  conclusions  wonld  be 
logical  and  just ;  but  their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole  argument 
fails.     I  recollect  once  of  having  heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the 
Northern  States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  imposing  etVect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  com- 
pelled, ultimately,  to  yield  ujum  this  subject  of  slavery;  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics,  as  it  was  in 
physics  or  mechanics;  tliat  the  princii>le  would  ultimately  prevail;  that 
we,  in  maintaining  slavery  ns  it  exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a 
principle — a  principle  founded  in  nature,  {he  principle  of  the  equality  of 
man.     The  reply  I  made  to  him  was,  that  up<>n  his  own  grounds  we 
should  succeed,  and  that  he  and  his  associates  in  their  crusade  against 
our  in.stitutions  would  ultinmtcly  fail.     The  truth  announced,  that  it  was 
as  impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics  a.s  it  was 
in  physics  or  mechanics,   I  admitted,   but  told  him  that  it  was  he  and 
those  acting  with  him  who  were  warring   against  a  principle.     They 
were  attempting  to  make  things  equal  which  the   Creator  had  mode 
unetpial. 

"In  the  contlict  thus  far,  success  has  been  on  our  side,  ci)mplcte 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  upon 
this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted;  and  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition  of  this 
priui-iple  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world.'^ 

We  have  thus  traced  th(»  course  of  t»vents  in  the  South- 
em  States  duiini::  tlie  three  months  that  succeeded  the 
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election  of  President  Lincoln.    Let  us  now  see  what  took 
place  in  Washington  during  the  same  time.     Congress  met 
on  the  3d  of  December,  and  the  Message  of  President 
Buchanan  was  at  once  sent  in.     That  document  ascribed 
the  discontent  of  tlie  Southern  States  to  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  violent  agitation  in  the  North  against  slavery  had 
created  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  and  created  appre- 
hensions of  servile  insurrection.   The  President  vindicated 
the  hostile  action  of  the  South,  assuming  that  it  was 
prompted  by  these  apprehensions  ;  but  went  on  to  show 
ttiat  there  was  no  right  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  while  at  the  same  time  he  contended  that 
the  General  Government  had  no  right  to  make  war  on  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  seceding,  and 
closed  this  portion  of  his  Message  by  recommending  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  should  explicitly 
recognize  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  provide  for 
the  protection  of  that  right  in  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.     The  belief  that  the  people  of  Sout^  Caro- 
lina would  make  an  attempt  to  seize  one  or  more  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Washington  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December 
the  representatives  from  that  State  wrote  to  the  President 
expressing  their  "strong  convictions"  that  no  such  at- 
tempt would  be  made  previous  to  the  action  of  the  State 
Convention,  ^^jprovided  that  no  re-enforcements  should 
be  sent  into  those  forts,  and  their  relative  military  status 
shall  remain  as  at  present."     On  the  10th  of  December 
Howell  Cobb  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  on  the  14th  General  .Cass  resigned  as  Secretary 
of   State.     The    latter  resigned  because  the   President 
refused  to  re-enforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
On  the  20th  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  on  the  26th  Major  Anderson  trans- 
ferred his  garrison  from  Port  Moultrie  to  Fort  Suniler. 
On  the  29th  John  B.  Floyd  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  War,  alleging  that  the  action  of  Major  AnderHOu  wtu* 
ijviolation  of  pledges  given  by  the  Governmeut  that  ti*» 
Ltus  of  the  forts  at  Charleston  should  t^uuxv^ 
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unchanged,  and  that  the  President  had  declined  to  allow 
him  to  issue  an  order,  for  which  he  had  applied  on  the 
27th,  to  Avitiidraw  the  garrison  from  the  hai'bor  of  Charles- 
ton. On  the  29th  of  December,  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adams^ 
and  Orr  arrived  at  Wasliington,  as  commissioners  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  once  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  President  Buchanan,  asking  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  forts  and  other  government  property  at  Charles- 
ton to  tlie  authorities  of  South  Carolina.  The  Pi-esident 
replied  on  tlie  30th,  reviewing  the  whole  question — stating 
that  in  removing  from  Fort  Moultrie,  Major  Anderson 
acted  solely  on  liis  own  responsibility,  and  that  his  first 
impulse  on  hearing  of  it  was  to  order  him  to  return,  but 
that  the  occupation  of  the  fort  by  South  Carolina  and  the 
seizuiv  of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston  had  rendered  this 
impossible.  The  commissioners  replied  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  insisting  that  the^President  had  pledged 
himself  to  maintain  the  status  of  affaii*s  in  Charleston 
harbor  previous  to  the  removal  of  Major  Anderson  from 
Fort  Moultii(%  and  calling  on  him  to  redeem  tliis  pledge. 
This  communication  the  President  returned. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  calling  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  public 
aflFairs,  declaring  that  while  he  had  no  right  to  make  ag- 
gressive war  upon  any  State,  it  Avas  his  right  and  his 
duty  to  ''  use  military  force  defensively  against  those  who 
resist  the  Federal  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal 
functions,  and  against  those  Avho  assail  the  property  of 
the  Federal  (jovernment ;" — but  throwing  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  m(*eting  the  extraordinary  emergencies  of 
the  occasion  upon  Congress.  On  tlie  siime  daj^  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  l)ecause  the  Star  of  the  West  had  been 
Bent  on  the  r)th,  by  order  of  the  Government  with  sup- 
plies for  Foi-t  Sumter,  in  violation,  as  he  alleged,  of  the 
decision  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  10th,  P.  F.  Thomas,  of 
Maryland,  who  had  replaced  Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary 
oi'  the  Treasury,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
John  A   Dix,  of  New  York. 
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The  debates  and  the  action  of  Congress  tlirougliout  the 
session  related  mainly  to  tlie  questions  at  issue  betAveen 
the  two  sections.  The  discussion  opened  on  the  3d  of 
December,  as  soon  as  tlie  President's  Message  had  been 
read.  The  Southern  Senators  g-enerally  treated  the  elec- 
tion of  the  previous  November  as  having  been  a  virtual 
decision  against  the  equality  and  rights  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  The  Republican  members  disavowed  this  con- 
struction, and  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  adojDt  any 
just  and  proper  measures  which  would  quiet  the  ai)i)re- 
hensions  of  the  South,  while  they  insisted  that  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  should  be  maintained,  and 
the  constitutional  election  of  a  President  should  be  re- 
spected. At  the  opening  of  *he  session,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  Senate,  moved  the  reference  of  that 
portion  of  the  President's  Messiige  wliich  related  to  the 
sectional  difficulties  of  tfce  country,  to  a  select  committee 
of  tldrteen.  This  resolution  being  adopted,  Mr.  Critten- 
den immediately  afterwards  introduced  a  series  of  joint 
resolutions,  embodying  what  came  to  be  known  after- 
wards as  the  Crittenden  Compromise — proposing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  : — 

1.  Prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of 
86'  30\  and  protecting  it  as  property  in  all  territory  south  of  that  line; 
and  admitting  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  Constitution 
might  provide,  any  State  that  might  bo  formed  out  of  such  territory, 
whenever  its  population  should  be  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  member  of 
Congress.  • 

2.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  places  under  ita 
eJLclusive  jurisdiction  within  Slave  States. 

3.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  so  long  as  slavery  should  exist  in  Virginia  or  Maryland;  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  or  without  just  compensatioi.  to 
th#  owners. 

4.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  hindering  the  transportation  of  sL'^ves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  Territory  in  which  slavery  is  allowed. 

5.  Providing  that  where  a  fugitive  slave  is  lost  to  his  owner  by  violent 
rt-sistiince  to  the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  law  for  his  recovery,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  said  owner  his  full  value,  and  may  recover  the 
•ame  from  the  county  in  which  such  rescue  ocoorrod. 
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6.  Tliose  provisions  were  declared  to  be  nnchnnf^eable  by  any  fiitnro 
amendiiient  of  the  Constitution,  qa  were  also  tlio  existing  articles  rolating 
to  tlie  representatiou  of  slaves  and  the  surrender  of  fugitives. 

Besides  these  proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  embodied  certain  declara- 
tions in  affinnance  of  tlie  constitutionality  and  binding 
force  of  tile  fugitive  slave  law — recommending  the  repeal 
by  the  States  of  all  bills,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  that  law,  proposing  to  amend  it 
by  equalizing  its  fees,  and  urging  th(»  eff(*ctual  execution 
of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  cader<»d  on  Mr.  Powell's  motion,  and  composed 
of  the  following  senators  : — 

Messrs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Crittenden,  Sev&i'd,  Toombs,  DouglaSi  Colla- 
iner,  Davis,  Wade,  liiglcr,  Kice,  Doolittlo,  and  Grimes. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  this  committee  reported  that 
they  "  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  general  plan 
of  adjustment.''  The  whole  subject  was  nevertheless 
discussed  over  and  over  again  during  the  residue  of  the 
session  ;  but  no  final  action  was  taken  until  the  very  day 
of  its  close.  On  tlie  21st  of  January,  Messrs.  Yulee  and 
Mallory,  of  Florida,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate, 
because  tlieir  State  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession ; 
and  on  the  28tli,  Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia^  followed  their 
exampU*.  M«^ssrs.  Clay  and  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
and  ^fr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  follow(»d  next,  and,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  IMessrs.  Slidi»ll  and  Benjamin,  of  Louis- 
iana, also  took  tluMr  leave. 

In  tlje  House  of  Representatives  the  d<.^bates  took  the 
sauK^  g(MU'ral  direction  as  in  the  Senate.  On  the  first  day 
of  th»^  sessioi^  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  c»ne 
hund'*ed  a'nd  forty-five  to  thirty-eight,  to  refer  so  much 
of.  cl  President's  Message  as  related  to  the  i)erilous  con- 
ditioji  of  tlie  <-()untry,  to  a  committi»e  of  one  from  each 
State.     This  conunittee  was  appointed  as  follows : — 
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Corwin  of  Ohio.  Dunn  of  Indiana. 

Millson  of  Virginia.  Taylor  of  Louisiana. 

Adanis  of  Massachusetts.  Davis  of  Mississippi. 

Winslow  of  North  Carolina.  Kellogg  of  Illinois. 

Humphrey  of  New  York.  Houston  of  Alabama. 

Boyce  <»f  South  Carolina.  Morse  of  Maine. 
Campbell  of  Pennsylvania.             ^    Phelps  of  Missouri. 

Love  of  Georgia.  Rust  of  Arkansas. 

Ferry  of  Connecticut.  Howard  of  Michigan. 

Davis  of  Maryland.  Hawkins  of  Florida. 

Robinson  of  Rhode  Island.  Bamilton  of  Texas. 

Whitely  of  Delaware.  Washburn  of  Wisconsin. 

Tappan  of  New  Haqipshire.  Curtis  of  Iowa. 

Stratton  of  New  Jersey.  Birch  of  California. 

Bristow  of  Kentucky.  Windom  of  Minnesota. 

Morrill  .of  Vermont.  Stark  of  Oregon. 
Nelson  of  Tennessee. 

A  great  variety  of  resolutions  were  offered  and  refern^d 
to  this  committee.  In  a  few  days  tlie  committee  reported 
the  following  series  of  resolutions,  and  recommended 
their  adoption  : — 

Hesohed  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the 
legislatures  of  any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recovery  and 
sarrender  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  are  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  inconsistent  with  the  comity  and  good 
neighborhood  that  should  prevail  among  the  several  States,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

ResolreAl,  That  the  several  States  bo  respectfully  requested  to  cause 
their  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 
in  eonflict  with,  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of,  tlie  law« 
of  tlie  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  tlie  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  tlie  delivering  up  of 
persons  held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  therefrom ; 
and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  earnestly  request  that  all 
enactments  having  such  tendency  be  forthwith  repealed,  as  required- by  a 
jiist  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  a  due  regard  for  the  peace 
of  Uie  Republic ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to 
commuoicate  these  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States, 
with  a  request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before  the  legislatures  thereof, 
respectively. 

JResohed,  That  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  exis/ing  in  fifteen  '  the 
United  States  by  tlie  usages  and  laws  of  those  States ;  and  we  recognize 
no  authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where  it  so  exista,  to 
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interforo  with  slaves  or  shivery  in  such  States,  in  dis^rcgard  of  the  rights 
of  their  owners  or  the  ]>eace  of  society'. 

Eesolred^  That  wo  recognize  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  on  the 
Buhject  of  fujritive  slaves,  or  fujritivos  from  service  or  hihor,  and  disconn- 
tenance  all  mohs  or  hiii<lrances  to  the  execution  of  such  lawei,  and  that 
citizens  of  each  Stuti.*  bhall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immnuitlcd 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

HesoJred,  That  we  recu.:,'niztf  no  such  conflicting  elements  in  itfl  compo- 
sition, or  suificicnt  cause  from  any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Gov- 
ernment; that  we  were  not  s«nt  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and 
harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  equal  justice  is 
done  to  all  parts  of  the  same;  and,  linally,  to  perpetuate  its  existenco  on 
terms  of  equality  and, justice  to  all  tlio  States. 

Jfesohed.  That  a  faithful  observance,  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of 
all  tjicir  constitutional  ohligntions  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

I^esohcd^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  (government  to  enforce  the 
Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of 
these  States.  ^ 

Reiolccd^  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if 
necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as  to  secure,  without  lej;islation  by  Con- 
gress, to  citiziMis  of  other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protection  as 
citizens  of  such  States  enjoy;  and  also  to  prot^»ct  the  citizens  of  other 
States  travL'llini(  or  SHJonrning  therein  iigainst  popular  violence  or  illegal 
summary  punishment,  without  trial  in  due  torm  of  law  for  imputed 
crimes. 

Rcsolrvdy  Th:it  each  State  bo  also  respectfully  requested  to  enact  snch 
laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish  any  attemi)t  whatever  in  such  State  to 
recognize  or  set  on  loot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
torv. 

EesoJred^  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutifjusto  the  Ciovernors  of  the  several  States,  with  a  request 
that  they  be  communicated  to  their  respective  legislatures. 

Those  n^sohitions  wore  intended  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  oalm  tht>  apprehensions  of  the  peoi)le  of  the 
shiveholdhii;  Stat<*s  as  to  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  trovernment  to  interfere  with  slavery,  or 
withhold  fr()m  tliem  any  of  their  constitutional  rights  ; 
and  in  a  Iloust*  eohtrolh»d  by  a  large  R(*i)ul)liean  majority* 
tln»y  wtT<»  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ayes  one  hundred  and 
tliirtv-six,  noes  liftv-three.  Not  content  with  this  eflbrl 
to  satisfy  all  just  complaints  on  the  j^art  of  the  Southern 
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States,  the  same  committee  reported  tlie  following  resolu- 
tion, recommending  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  should  put  it  forever  out  of  the  power  of  the 
government  or  people  of  the  United  States  to  iAterfere 
with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States  : — 

J3e  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Jlouse  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United 
State*  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Uonses  con- 
earring).  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
slates,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fcflirths  of  said  legislatures,  shall 
he  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution^ 
namely : 

Art.  12.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
aathorize,  or  give  to  Congress  tlio  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within 
any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  to  sixty-five — more  than  two4Mrds  in 
its  favor.  This  closed  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  session  on  tliis  important  subject, 
though  it  had  previously  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  following  declaratory  resolution  : — 

Resolved^  That  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  people,  or  the 
governments  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  the  right  to  legislate 
npon  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the 
TTnion. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  somewhat  modified  by 
the  intervening  action  of  a  Peace  Conference,  which 
assembled  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February,  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
embodied  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  that  State  on  the  19th  of  January.  It  con- 
sisted of  delegates,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
number,  from  twenty-one  States — none  of  those  which 
had  seceded  being  represented.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  appointed  president,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  State,  was  appointed,  with  authority  to 
vrepoit  what  they  may  deem  right,  necessary,  and 
proper,  to  restore  harmony  and  preserve  the  Union." 
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On  the  15th  of  February  the  committee  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions,  in  seven  sections,  which  were  discussed 
and  amended,  one  by  one,  until  tlie  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
when  tlie  vote  was  taken  upon  them  as  amended,  in 
succession,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Skctiox  1.  In  all  the  present  '-.^iTitory  of  the  United  States,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  all 
the  iH'osent  territory  south  of  that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  invol- 
antary  serWce  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor  shall 
any  law  bo  ])assed  by  Congress  or  the  territorial  legislature  to  hinder  or 
prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Uniopto 
said  territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  aririiing  from  said  relation ;  but  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizanoo  in  the  Federal  Courts,  aceonl- 
iug  to  the  course  of  the  <;ommon  law.'  When  any  territory  north  or  south 
of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  con- 
tain a  population  equal  to  that  required  ft)r  a  member  of  Congress,  it 
shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  involuntary 
servitude,  as  the  constitution  of  such  State  may  provide. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows: — 

Ayrs. — Polaw.iro.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — *^. 

NoKs. — Connecti:'ut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Nortii  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 11. 

So  its  adoption  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  called  for  by  the  delegates  from 
Illinois,  and  nirrood  to,  14  to  o.  On  tlie  next  day  the  question  was  again 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  section,  with  the  following  result: — 

Ayrs. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tonnessee — 0.  , 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  New 
TTampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 8. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  the  members  from  New  York,  when  the  State  was 
called,  that  one  of  their  number,  I).  D.  Field,  was  absent,  and  the  del- 
egation was  divided.  Thus  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  were 
divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  second  section  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as  fol- 


lows:— 


Section'  2.  No  txjrritory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  except 
by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  d(5p6t3,  and  transit 
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tOQtea,  without  a  concurrence  of  the  mtyority  of  all  the  Senators  from 
■  States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude,  and  a  minority  of  all  the  Sena- 
tors from  States  which  prohihit  that  relation;  nor  shall  territory  be  ac- 
quired by  treaty,  unless  thOjVotes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  each 
doss  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds 
migority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty. 

Tlie  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes.—  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Car- 
olina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont — 8. 

New  York  and  Kansas  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  section  three  of  the  report,  with  the  amendments,  was 
next  moved.     The  amended  section  was  as  follows: — 

Section  3.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  shall 
be  construed  to  jjjive  Congress  power  to  rci^ulnte,  abolish,  or  control, 
within  any  State,  the  relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws 
thereof. touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein,  nor 
to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia witliDUt  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensation ; 
nor  tlie  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining,  and 
taking  away,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the  power  to  in- 
terfere with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  within  those  States  and  Territories 
where  the  fame  is  established  or  recognized  ;  nor  the  j>ower  to  prohibit 
the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary 
service  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  thereof,  where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by  law  or  usage; 
and  the  riglit  during  transportation,  by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports, 
ahores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  distress  shall  exist;  but 
not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of  sale  or 
traffic,  against  the  law  thereof.  Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to 
authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  service 
than  on  land. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey. 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia— 12. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont — 7. 

6«)  the  section  was  adopted.     ICansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 
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The  arloption  of  tlie  foiirth  section  of  the  report,  as  amoDded,  was  then 
moved;  it  was  as  follows : — 

Section  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fonrtJi 
article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  f  if  the 
States,  by  apjjropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  tlieir  judicial 
and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor 
to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  was  as  follows: — 

Ayes. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virj^inia — 15. 

NoKs. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire — 4. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted.     Kansas  and  New  York  were  dinded. 

The  adoption  of  the  fitYh  section  of  the  report^  as  amended,  was  then 
moved ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

Section  o.  The  foreiijn  slave-trade  is  hereby  forever  prohibited,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  uf  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importatfOn  of 
slaves,  coolies,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  from  [daces  beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  resulted  as  follows: — 

Ayes. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Kansas — 16. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Virginia — 5. 

The  section  was  thus  adoi)ted. 

A  motion  was  next  made  to  adopt  the  sixth  section,  as  amended;  it 

was  as  follows  : — 

Section  G.  Tlie  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  tosjether  with  this  section 
of  these  amendments,  and  tlie  third  parajrra])li  of  tlie  second  section  of  the 
first  article  of  tlie  (.\«n<titution,  and  the  third  i»arajrrapli  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fmirtli  artiele  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or  abohshed  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows: — 

Avns. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Now  Jersey, 
Chit),  lVnnsylvani:i,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  lowji,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 9. 

New  York  was  divided.     So  this  section  was  adopted. 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  seventh  and  last  section,  as 
amended:  it  was  as  follows: — 

Section  7.  Con^'ress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  St.ites  shall 
l»ay  to  the  owner  the  fnll  value  of  his  fugitive  from  labt)r,  in  all  cases 
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where  tlie  marBhal,  or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  intimidation,  from  mobs 
or  other  riotous  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was  res- 
cued by  like  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  deprived  of 
the  same;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  tlie  owner 
from  further  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for 
securing  to  tRe  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  cit- 
izens in  the  several  States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kan- 
sas—12. 

XoEs. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  Xorth  Carolina,  Vermont, 

irginia — i. 

Thus  the  last  section  was  adopted.     New  York  was  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Frank- 

* 

liQ,  of  Pennsylvania : — 

Et9ohed^  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the  highest  political 
duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
Government  «rrented  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional  right  tp  secede  therefroni, 
or  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such  State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Gk>v- 
emmen^  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  moved  to  lav  the  resolution  on  the  table.  The  vote  was  as 
follows: — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Teniu'ssee.  Virginia — 9. 

NoKs. — Connt'C'tii'iit,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Pemisylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Kansas — 12. 

Some  amendments  were  then  otfored  and  hiid  on  the  table,  when  its 
indefinite  postponement  was  moved  and  carried  by  the  following  vote: — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
t^arolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 10. 

XoES. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
i^ennsylvania — 7. 

New  York  was  divided. 

The  following  preamble  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  agreed 
*o:  — 

To  the  OmgreM  of  the  United  States: 

The  Convention  assemhled  upon  the  invitation  of  tlie  State  of  Virginia 
*o  adjust  the  unhappy  ditferenoes  which  now  di.sturb  the  peace  of  the 
ITnir.ii  and  threaten  its  continuance,  make  known  to  the  Congress  of  tl  j 
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United  Stalos  tliat  their  body  itoiivcued  in  tlie  City  of  Washington  on  the 
Htli  liistiint,  and  ooutimied  in  session  until  the  27th. 

There  wt»re  in  the  body,  Avhon  action  was  taken  npon  that  which  is 
here  submitted,  one  Jiundred  and  thirty -three  commissioners,  rcpresent- 
injj  llie  foUovinj:  St^ites:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachn- 
setts,  Ikliodc  Island,  Connectiout,  New  Vork,  New  Jersey,  PenDsylFania, 
Delaware,  Mar.\jan<l,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentuckj, 
Missouri,  Oliio,  Indianji,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

They  liave  a[ii)roved  what  is  herewith  submitted,  and  respectfully  re- 
(juest  that  your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  conventions  in  the 
States  as  an  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  2(1  day  of  March,  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  President  of  tlie  Peace  Con- 
gress, comniunioating  the  resolutions  thus  adoi)ted  in  that 
bodv.  I'liev  wM^ro  at  once  referred  to  a  conimitt<^e  consist- 
ing  of  Messr.s.  Crittenden,  Bigler,  Tliomson,  Seward,  and 
Trumbull.  The  next  day  they  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  adoption,  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  the 
minority  of  the  Committee,  dissenting  from  the  majority, 
and  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  to  express  their  will  in  regard 
to  calling  a  Convr'ution  for  amending  the  Constitution. 

TJh'  question  then  came  up  on  adopting  the  resolutions 
of  till*  I^i»a(;<.-  Conference.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  moved 
to  substitute  the  first  of  Mr.  Critteudi.'n's  resolutions  for 
the  first  of  those*  r('i)orti»d  by  the  conmiittee.  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden opposed  it,  and  urged  the  adojjtion  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Peaee  Conferemtt?  in  pn»ferenc(*  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Mason,  of  A'irginia,  opi)osed  the  n^solutions  of  the 
Peace  (-onference,  on  the  ground  tliat  it  would  not  satisfy 
tlie  South.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  advocated  it.  Mr. 
Green,  of  Missouri,  opposed  it,  as  surrendei'ing  <»very 
Southern  principle,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lan(s  of  Oregon. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Douglas  gave  a 
JH'W  turn  to  the  fomi  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senat(»,  by 
moving  to  take  u])  the  resolution  adopted  by  thc^  House 
lo  animd  fluM'Jonstitution  so  as  to  ])ro!iibit  fon  ver  any 
inti'rr»reuce  with  slavery  in  iii<?  .-^Uiies.      i'his  motion  was 
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carried.  Mr.  Pngh  moved  to  amend  by  Bubstituting  for 
this  resolution  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden.  This 
was  rejected— ayes  14,  noes  25.  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Michi- 
gaUy  next  moved  to  substitute  a  resolution  against  any 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  laws.  This  was  rejected — ayes  13,  noes  25.  Mr. 
Orimes,  of  Iowa,  then  moved  to  substitute  the  resolution 
of  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  as  the  minority  of  the 
Select  Committee,  calling  on  the  State  Legislatures  to  ex- 
press their  will  in  regard  to  calling  a  Convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  This  was  rejected — ayes  14,  noes  25. 
The  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference  were  then 
moved  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  rejected — ^ayes 
3,  noes  34.  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  were  then  taken 
up,  and  lost  by  the  following  vote : — 

Atbb. — ^Messrs.  Bajard,  Bright,  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Uonglas,  Gwin, 
Hanter,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nichol- 
son, Polk,  Pngh,  Rice,  Sebastian,  Thomson,  and  Wigfall — 19. 

Koxs. — Messrs.  Anthonj,  Bingham,  Ohandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Durkee,  Feasenden,  Foote,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Sum- 
ner, Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  WUson— 20. 

The  resolutions  were  thns  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Senators  from  the  disaffected  States.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  House  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  interfering  with  slavery  in  any  State, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote-  • 
ayes  24,  nays  12. 

This  closed  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  important 
subject.  It  was  strongly  Republican  in  both  branches, 
yet  it  had  done  every  thing  consistent  with  its  sense  of 
justice  and  iidelity  to  the  Constitution  to  disarm  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  remove  all 
provocation  for  their  resistance  to  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration. It  had  given  the  strongest  possible  pledge  that 
it  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  any 
State,  by  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  such 
interference  forever  impossible.  It  created  governments 
for  three  new  Territories,  Nevada,  Dakotah,  and  Colora- 
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do,  and  passed  no  law  exclading  slavery  from  any  one  of 
them.  It  had  severely  censured  the  legislation  of  some 
of  the  Northern  States  intended  to  hinder  the  recovery  of 
fugitives  from  labor;  and  in  response  to  its  expressed 
wishes,  Rhode  Island  repealed  its  laws  of  that  character, 
and  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin  had 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  were  ready  to  take 
similar  action.  Yet  all  this  had  no  effect  whatever  in 
changing  or  •  checking  the  secession  movement  in  the 
Southern  States. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FBOX   SPRINGFIELD  TO  WASHINGTON. 
Bphoh  at  bmiAKAPOLis. — Arbiyal  and  Spbeoh  at  Oikoinnati. — Spsson 

AT  OOLUMBUB. — SPEEOH  AT  PiTTSBUBG. — AbBIYAL  AND  SpEXOH  AT  OlETE- 

LAKD. — Abwtal  at  Buffalo. — At  Roohestbb  and  Sybaouse.  —  At 
Albany. — Speeoh  at  Poughkeepbie. — In  New  Yobk. — Reply  to  the 
'  Matob  of  New  Yobk. — ^In  New  Jebsey. — Abbiyal  at  Philadelphli. — 
Speeoh  in  Philadelphll. — At  Habbisbubg. — Abbiyal  and  Reosption 
AT  Washington. 

From  the  date  of  Ms  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  maintained 
silence  on  the  alSairs  of  the  conntry.  The  Government 
was  to  remain  for  three  months  longer  in  the  haiids  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  the  new  President  did  not  deem  it  becom- 
ing or  proi)er  for  him  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the 
r^olar  discharge  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  1861,  he  left  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  accompanied  to  the  railroad  depot  by  a 
large  concourse  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  whom  he 
bade  farewell  in  the  following  words  : — 

My  Friends  : — No  one  not  in  my  position  can  appreciate  the  sadness  I 
feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  here  my  children  were  born,  and  here 
one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A  duty 
devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  has  devolved 
upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would 
have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he 
at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine 
aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  re- 
liance for  support ;  and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may 
receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with 
which  success  is  certain.     Again  I  bid  you  aU  an  affectionate  farewell. 

As  the  train  passed  through  the  country,  the  President 
was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  and  good  wishes  by  the 
thousands  who  assembled  at  the  railway  stations  along 
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the  route.  Party  spirit  seemed  to  iiave  been  forgotten, 
and  the  cheers  were  always  given  for  ''Lincoln  and  the 
Constitution."  At  Tolono  he  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
and  in  response  to  the  applause  which  hailed  his  appear- 
ance, he  said : — 

I  am  leaving  yon  on  an  errand  of  national  importance,  attemled,  as  jtm 
are  awure,  witli  considerable  difficulties.  Let  us  believe,  as  some  poet  has 
expressed  it,  ^^  Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  b  still  shining."  I  bid  70a  an 
Affectionate  farewell. 

At  Indianapolis  the  party  was  welcomed  by  a  salute  of 
thirty-four  guns,  and  the  President-elect  was  received  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  person,  and  escorted  to  a 
carriage  in  waiting,  which  proceeded — ^followed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
the  municipal  authorities,  the  military,  and  firemen — to 
the  Bates  House.  Appearing  on  the  balcony  of  this  hotel, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greeted  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
large  crowd  which  had  assembled  in  the  street,  to  which 
he  addressed  the  following  remarks : — 

GovsBNOK  Morton  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana  : — 

Most  heartily  do  I  thank  70U  for  tliis  magnificent  reception,  and  while 
I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share  of  the  compliment  thus  paid,  more 
than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere  instrument,  an  accidental  instmmenii 
perhaps  I  should  say,  of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
magnificent  reception,  and  as  such  most  heartily  do  thank  you  for  it. 
Yon  have  hcen  pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in  behalf  of  this 
glorious  Uuion  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of  which  you  have  my  hearty 
sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  within  my  power,  will  have,  one  and 
inseparably,  my  hearty  consideration.  While  I  do  not  expect,  upon  this 
occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech,  I 
will  only  say  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union  there  needs  but  one  single 
thing — tlie  hearts  of  a  people  like  yours.     [Applause.] 

The  people,  when  they  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  ^^The  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  thcm.^^  [Renewed  applause.]  In  all  trying  positions  in 
which  I  shall  be  placed — and,  doubtless,  I  shall  be  placed  in  many  such — 
my  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it  is  your  businesSi 
and  not  mine ;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States,  and  the  liberties  of  this 
people  shall  be  lost;  it  is  b\it  little  to  any  one  man  of  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  these 
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United  Stotea^  and  to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time.    It  is  your  busi-  ^ 
ness  to  rise  np  and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberty  for  yourselves,  and  not 
for  nwL 

I  desire  they  should  be  constitutionally  performed.  I,  as  already  inti- 
mated, am  but  an  accidental  instrument,  temporary,  and  to  serve  but  for 
a  limited  time ;  and  I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
▼ith  you,  and  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office- 
■eekers,  but  with  yon  is  the  question,  Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the  liber^ 
tiea  of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generations  f    [Cheers.] 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  legislature  waited 
upon  him  in  a  body  at  his  hotel,  where  one  of  their  num- 
ber, on  behalf  of  the  whole,  and  in  presence  of  a  very 
large  assemblage  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  and  congratulation,  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
acknowledged  in  the  following  terms : — 

FELLOw-CmzKNs  OF  THE  Stats  OF  INDIANA : — I  am  here  to  thank  you 
much  for  this  magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous  sup- 
port given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is  the  true 
and  Just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 

Solomon  says  there  is  *^  a  time  to  keep  silence,"  and  when  men  wrangle 
by  the  mouth  with  no  certainty  that  they  msan  the  same  thing^  while 
using  the  some  teord^  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep  silence. 

Tlie  words  "coercion"  and  "invasion"  are  much  used  in  these  days, 
and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  wo  can, 
that  we  do  not  misanderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  liCt 
us  get  exact  definitions  of  those  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  depreciate  the  things  they  would 
represent  by  the  uso  of  words.  What,  then,  is  "Coercion?"  What  is 
"  Invasion?"  Would  the  marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina,  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them,  be 
"invasion?"  I  certainly  think  it  would;  and  it  would  be  "coercion" 
also  if  the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  tho  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property, 
and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  tho  mails 
from  places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  these 
things  be  "invasion"  or  "coercion?"  Do  our  professed  lovers  of  the 
Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  inva- 
sion, understand  that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a  State?  If  so,  their  idea  of 
means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  affection  would  seem  exceedingly 
thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the  hoitosopathists  would  bo 
mncJi  too  large  for  it  to  swallow.    In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family 
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gelation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage,  bat  a  sort  of  ^*  free-lore** 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  onlj  on  *^  passional  attraction/* 

Bj-the-waj,  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  Stale  f  I  speak 
not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union,  by  the  Gonstitiition ; 
for  that,  by  the  bond,  we  all  recognize.  That  position,  however,  a  State 
cannot  carry  out  of  the  Union  with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primaij 
right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  leas  than  itself,  and  ruin  all  which  is 
Urgcr  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a  county,  in  a  given  case,  should  be 
equal  in  extent  of  territory,  and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  wliat, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than  the  county?  Would  an 
t^xcbange  of  names  be  an  exchange  of  rights  upon  principle  ?  On  what 
rightful  principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one>fiftieth  part  of 
the  nation,  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation  and  then  coerce  a 
proportionally  larger  subdivision  of  itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way? 
What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country, 
with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any  thing ;  I  am  merely  asking  ques- 
tions for  you  to  consider.    And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewelL 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  depart- 
ure and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  at  about  noon,  haying  been 
greeted  along  the  route  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
thousands  assembled  at  the  successive  stations.  His 
reception  at  Cincinnati  was  overwhelming.  The  streets 
w^re  so  densely  crowded  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty the  procession  could  secure  a  passage.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  (^scorted  to  the  Burnett  House,  which  had  been  hand- 
somely decorated  in  honor  of  his  visit.  He  was  welcomed 
by  tile  Mayor  of  fhe  city  in  a  few  remarks,  in  response  to 
wliich  he  said  : — 

Mk.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens  : — I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this 
in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed 
much  of  wliiit  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  we,  as 
Republicans,  would  ultimately  heat  them,  as  Democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postffono  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  net,  in  any  truo 
sense  of  tlie  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result  has  come  certjunly 
as  soon  as  ever  I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would 
he  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten  ;  and  I  now  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  what  I  then  said  upon  that  subject.  I  then  said,  "When 
we  do  as  we  say,  beat^you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know  wliat  we  will  do 
with  yon.    I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  oppo- 
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sitioii,  what  we  mean  to  do  with  yon.  We  meai^  to  treat  yoo,  as  near  as 
we  poesiblj  oaii,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  yon.  We 
rnaao  to  leave  yon  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  instita- 
tioDS ;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  in 
a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you  so  far  as 
degenerate  men,  if  we  have  degenerated,  mi^,  according  to  the  example 
of  those  noble  fathers,  Washiv oton,  Jkffbbson,  and  Madison.  We  mean 
to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us,  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recog- 
nise and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms 
as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky  I  friends  I  brethren,  may  I  call  you  in  my 
new  potttion  ?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  retract  a  word 
of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be 
mine. 

In  the  eyening  the  German  Eepnblican  associations  called 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  presented  him  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation, to  which  he  responded,  warmly  indorsing  the 
wisdom  of  the  Homestead  bill,  and  speaking  of  the  advan- 
txiges  offered  by  the  soil  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners  who  might  wish  to  make  it  their  home. 
He  left  Cincinnati  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  accompanied 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ohio  L^slature,  which  had  come 
from  the  capital  to  meet  him.  The  party  reached  Coluin- 
bus  at  two  O'  clock,  and  the  President  was  escorted  to  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  formally  welcomed 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Kirk  on  behalf  of  the  legislature, 
wliich  had  assembled  in  joint  session,  to  which  he  made 
the  following  reply : — 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General 
Assembly  : — It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
tliat  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in  the  position  to  which  the 
votes  of  the  American  people  have  called  me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
that  weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  know  what  you  all  know,  that 
without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name, 
there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father 
of  his  Country ;  and  so  feeling,  I  cannot  but  turn  and  look  for  the  support 
without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  I 
tarn,  then,  and  look  to  the  great  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who 
lias  never  forsaken  them. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  tho  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of 
I  tie  new  Administration.    In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  degree  of 
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orecUt  for  having  kept  silence,  and  from  others  some  depreclAUon.  I  jilall 
think  that  I  was  right.  In  the  Torjing  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes  of 
the  present,  and  without  a  precedent  which  could  enable  me  to  jndge  by 
the  past,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  diffionltieB 
of  the  country,  I  should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field  so  as  ^  bo 
sure  after  all — at  liberty  to  modi^  and  change  the  course  of  policy  as 
future  events  may  make  a  change  necessary.  I  have  not  maintaiiied 
silence  from  any  want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  Dp 
more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  eonaoliog 
drcumstance  that  when  we  look  out,  there  is  nothing  that  really  harts  anj- 
body.  We  entertain  different  views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobo^ 
is  suffering  any  thing.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstancOi  and  from 
it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on 
that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this  people.  Fellow-citizens,  what  I 
have  said  I  have  said  altogether  extemporaneously,  and  will  now  come  to 
a  dose. 

Both  houses  then  adjonmed.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Lin- 
coln held  a  levee,  which  was  very  largely  attended.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Columbus.  At 
Steubenville  he  had  a  formal  though  brief  reception,  being 
addressed  by  Judge  Floyd,  to  whose  remarks  he  made 
the  following  reply : — 

I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability  is  unfounded.  In* 
deed,  I  am  sure  it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  the  American  people  and 
Ood.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equally  great  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  the  different  understanding  of  that  instru- 
ment that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on  both  sitlos  is,  "  What  are 
their  righta?"  If  the  migority  should  not  rule,  who  should  be  the  judge? 
Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be  found?  We  nhould  all  be  bound  by  the 
migority  of  the  American  peoj>le — ^if  not,  then  the  minority  must  control. 
Would  that  be  right  ?  Woirld  it  be  just  or  generous?  Assuredly  not  I 
reiterate,  that  the  m^ority  should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the 
op]:>%rtunity  for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can 
be  turned  out,  and  a  better  mau  with  better  views  put  in  my  place. 

The  train  reached  Pittsburg  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  at  the 
Monongahela  House  by  a  large  crowd  which  liad  assembled 
to  greet  him.    He  acknowledged  their  reception  briefly : — 

He  said  he  would  not  give'them  a  speech,  as  ho  thought  it  more  rare, 
if  not  more  wise,  for  a  public, man  to  abstain  from  much  speaking.    He 
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esEpreflsed  hb  gratitude  and  snrprise  at  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  and  snob 
bonndlesB  enthnsiasm  manifested  in  the  night-time,  and  under  snch  nn- 
toward  dronmstanees,  to  greet  so  unworthy  an  individaal  as  himself.  This 
waa  nndoabtedlj  attributable  to  the  position  which  more  by  accident 
than  by  worth  he  had  attained.  He  remarked  farther,  that  if  all  those 
whole-aooled  people  whom  he  saw  this  evening  before  him,  were  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  in  much  dan- 
ger. He  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg — 
the  greatest  manufacturing  city  of  the  United  States — ^upon  such  matters 
aa  they  were  interested  in ;  but  as  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of  holding  hia 
tongae  for  the  most  part  during  the  last  canvass,  and  since  his  election, 
he  thought  he  had  perhaps  better  now  still  continue  to  hold  his  tongue. 
[Cries  of  "  Go  on,"  *^  go  on."]  Well,  I  am  reminded  that  there  is  an  Alle- 
ghany City  as  well  as  an  Alleghany  County,  the  former  the  banner  town, 
and  the  latter  the  banner  county,  perhaps,  of  the  world.  I  am  glad^ 
see  both  of  them,  and  the  good  pe<^le  of  both.  That  I  may  not  disap- 
point these,  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-morrow  as  to  the  peculiar 
interests  of  Alleghany  County. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Mayor  and  Common^ 
Council  of  the  City  of  Pittshurg  waited  in  a  body^jip^ 
the  President-elect.  The-  Mayor  made  him  an  a^Aress  of 
formal  welcome  in  presence  of  a  very  large^/iramber  of 
citizens  who  had  assembled  to  witness. -the  ceremony. 
After  the  applause  which  greeted  hi j?"  appearance  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

I  wKwtcorfliinTjrtTilink  flis  Honor  Mayor  Wilson,  and  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg  generally,  for  their  flattering  reception.  I  am  the  more  grate- 
ful because  I  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  but  to  the  cause  T 
represent,  which  clearly  proves  U)  me  their  good-will,  and  that  sincere 
feeling  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  here  I  id^v  remark,  that  in  every 
short  addresa'I  have  made  to  the  people,  in  ever^^owd  through  which 
I  have  passed  of  late,  some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  country.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  I  should 
Bay  something  on  this  subject ;  but  to  touch  upon  it  at  all  would  involve 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  a  great  many  questions  and  circumstances, 
requiring  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  command,  and  would,  perhaps, 
unnecessarily  commit  me  upon  matters  which  have  not  vet  fully  devel- 
oped themselves.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  fills  the  mind  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety.  It  is  my  intention  to 
give  this  subject  all  the  consideration  I  possibly  can  before  specially 
deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  when  I  do  speak  it  may  be  as  nearly 
right  as  possible.  When  I  do  speak,  I  hopPi  may  say  nothing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
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UnioD,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to 
the  peace  of  the  whole  countrj.  And,  farthermore,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  me  to  speak  on  this  great  subject,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing 
to  disappoint  the  people  generally  throughout  the  coantry,  especially  if 
the  expectation  has  been  based  upon  any  thing  which  I  may  have  hereto- 
fore said.  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the  river — (the  speaker 
pointing  southwardly  across  the  Monongahela,  and  smiling) — there  is  no 
crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is  there  now  to  warrant  the  condition 
of  affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the  river  ?  Take  even  their  own 
view  of  the  questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  coarse 
they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  no  crisis,  excepting  such  a 
one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men,  aided  by  design- 
ing politicians.  My  advice  to  them,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep 
cool.  If  the  great  American  people  only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  question  which 
now  distracts  the  country  will  be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  otlier  diffi- 
culties of  a  like  character  which  have  originated  in  this  Government 
have  been  adjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-posses- 
sion, and  just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  fellow-citizens,  I 
have  spoken  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  outset. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Pennsylvania, 
Assuming  that  direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  Tariff  question 
must  be  as  durable  as  the  Government  itself.  It  is  a  question  of  national 
housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  Government  what  replenishing  the  meal-tub 
is  to  the  family.  Every  varying  circumstance  will  require  frequent 
modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed,  and  the  sources  of  supply.  So 
far  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people.  It  is  only 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  duties  on  imports  shall  be  adjusted  to  favor 
home  productions.  In  the  home  market  that  controversy  begins.  One 
party  insists  that  too  much  protection  oppresses  one  class  for  the  advan- 
tage of  another,  while  the  other  party  argues  that  with  all  its  incidents, 
in  the  long  run,  all  classes  are  benefited.  In  the  Cliicago  Platform  there 
is  a  plank  upon  this  subject,  whicli  should  be  a  general  law  to  the  incom-* 
ing  Administration.  We  should  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  gave 
the  people  reason  to  believe  we  would  when  they  gave  us  tlieir  votes. 
That  plank  is  as  I  now  read. 

Mr.  Lincc  lu's  private  secretary  then  read  section  twelfth  of  the  Chicago 
Platform,  as  follows: — 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment 
of  these  imports  as  will  encourafje  the  development  of  the  industrial 
interest  of  the  whole  country  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national 
exchanges  which  secures  to  working-men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate  reward 
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for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  pros- 
perity and  independence. 

• 
Mr.  Lincoln  resumed :  As  with  all  general  propositions,  doubtless  there 
will  be  shades  of  difference  in  construing  this.  I  have  by  no  means  a 
thoroaghlj  matured  judgment  upon  this  subject,  especially  as  to  details ; 
some  general  ideas  are  about  all.  I  have  long  thought  to  produce  any 
necessary  article  at  home  which  can  be  made  of  as  good  quality  and  with 
as  little  labor  at  home  as  abroad,  would  be  better  policy,  at  least  by  the 
difference  of  the  carrying  from  abroad.  In  such  a  case,  the  carrying  is 
demonstrably  a  dead  loss  of  labor.  For  instance,  labor  being  the  true 
standard  of  value,  is  it  not  plain  that  if  equal  labor  gets  a  bar  of  railroad 
iron  out  of  a  mine  in  England,  and  another  out  of  a  mine  in  Pennsjl- 
▼ania,  each  can  be  laid  down  in  a  track  at  home  cheaper  than  they  could 
exchange  countries,  at  least  by  the  cost  of  carriage  ?  If  there  be  a  pres- 
ent cause  why  one  can  be  both  made  and  carried  cheaper  in  money 
price  than  the  other  can  be  made  without  carrying,  that  cause  is  an 
nnnatnral  and  injurious  one,  and  ought  naturally,  if  not  rapidly,  to  be 
removed.  The  condition  of  the  treasury  at  this  time  would  seem  to 
render  an  early  revision  of  the  Tariff  indispensable.  The  Morrill  Tariff 
Bill,  now  pending  before  Congress,  may  or  may  not  become  a  law.  I 
am  not  posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions,  but  if  they  are  generally 
satisfactory,  and  the  bill  shall  now  pass,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter for  the  present.  If,  however,  it  shall  not  pass,  I  suppose  the  whole 
subject  will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  important  for  the  next  Oon- 
gress.  By  the  Constitution,  the  Executive  may  recommend  measures 
which  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  veto  those  he  thinks  improper, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  add  to  these  certain  indirect  influences 
to  affect  the  action  of  Congress.  My  political  education  strongly  inclines 
me  against  a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  means  by  the  Executive  to 
control  the  legislation  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  better  that 
Congress  should  originate  as  well  as  perfect  its  measures  without  external 
bias.  I,  therefore,  would  rather  recommend  to  every  gentleman  who 
knows  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  next  Congress  to  take  an  enlarged 
view,  and  inform  himself  thoroughly,  so  as  to  contribute  his  part  to  such 
an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  as  shall  produce  a  sufficient  revenue,  and  in  its 
other  bearings,  so  far  as  possible,  be  just  and  equal  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Liiicoln  left  Pittsburg  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  this  speech,  being  accompanied  to  the  dep6t  by  a  long 
procession  of  the  people  of  the  city.  The  train  reached 
Cleveland  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Pres- 
ident-elect was  received  by  a  long  procession,  which 
marched,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  through  the  princi- 
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pal  streets  to  tie  Weddell  House,  where  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from.the  Mayor,  made  the 
following  remarks : — 

Mb.  Ohaibman  and  Fellow-Oitizens  of  Oleyeland  : — We  have  been 
marching  about  two  miles  through  snow,  rain,  and  deep  mud.  The  large 
numbers  that  have  turned  out  under  these  circumstanoes  testify  that  7011 
are  in  earnest  about  something  or  other.  But  do  I  think  so  meanly  of 
you  as  to  suppose  that  that  earnestness  is  about  me  personally?  I  wonld 
be  doing  you  injustice  to  suppose  it  was.  You  have  assembled  to  teatUy 
your  respect  to  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  And  here 
let  me  state  that  it  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  any  one  man.  It  rests  with 
you  alone.  This  fact  is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  at  present.  In  a 
community  like  this,  whoso  appearance  testifies  to  their  intelligence,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union  can  never  be  in 
danger.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  existing 
in  our  national  politics,  and  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  also  allude  to  it 
here.  I  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement.  The  crisia, 
as  it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artificial  crisis.  In  all  parts  of  the  nation 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  politics.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  even  here.  You  did  not  all  vote  for  the  person  who  now  ad- 
dresses you.  What  is  happening  now  will  not  hurt  those  who  are 
further  away  from  here.  Have  they  not  all  their  rights  now  as  they 
ever  have  had  ?  Do  not  they  have  their  fugitive  slaves  returned  now  as 
ever  ?  Have  they  not  the  same  Constitution  that  they  have  lived  under 
for  seventy  odd  years  ?  Have  they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of  this  com- 
mon country,  and  have  we  any  power  to  change  that  position  ?  [Cries 
of  "No.*']  What,  tlien,  is  the  matter  with  thcui?  Why  all  this  excite- 
ment? Why  all  these  complaints?  As  I  said  before,  this  crisis  is  all 
artificial !  It  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  was  not  '*  argued  up,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  cannot  therefore  be  argued  down.  Let  it  alone,  and  it  wi]l 
go  down  of  itself.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  they  must 
be  content  with  but  a  few  words  from  him.  He  was  very  mnch 
fatigued,  and  liad  spoken  so  much  that  he  was  already  hoarse.  Ho 
thanked  them  for  the  cordial  and  magnificent  reception  they  had  given 
him.  Not  less  did  he  thank  them  for  the  votes  they  gave  hini  last  fall ; 
and  quite  as  much  lie  thanked  them  for  the  efiicient  aid  they  had  given 
the  cause  which  he  represented — a  cause  which  he  would  say  was  a  good 
one. 

He  had  one  more  word  to  say.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  this 
reception  was  tendered  not  only  by  his  own  party  supporters,  but  by 
men  of  all  parties.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  Judge  Douglas  had  been 
elected,  and  had  been  here,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  as  I  am  to-night, 
the  Republicans  should  have  joined  his  supporters  in  welcoming  him. 
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Jost  as  his  frioDds  haye  Joined  with  mine  to-night.  If  all  do  not  joii 
now  to  save  the  good  old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  voyage,  nobody  wiL 
have  a  chance  to  pilot  her  on  another  yojage.  He  concluded  by  thank- 
ing all  present  for  the  devotion  they  had  shown  to  the  oanse  of  the 
Union. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  Presidential  party  lefl 
Cleveland  for  BuflEalo.  At  Erie,  where  they  dined,  loud 
calls  were  made  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  speech,  in  response 
to  which  he  made  a  few  remarks,  excusing  himself  for  not 
expressing  his  opinions  on  the  exciting  questions  of  the 
day.  He  trusted  that  when  the  time  for  dpeaMng  should 
come,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  say  nothing  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  with  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  At  North- 
east Station  he  took  occasion  to  state  that  during  the  cam- 
jMUgn  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  young  girl  of  the 
place,  in  which  he  was  kindly  admonished  to  do  certain 
things,  and  among  others  to  let  his  whiskers  grow ;  and, 
as  he  had  acted  upon  that  piece  of  advice,  he  would  now 
be  glad  to  welcome  his  fair  correspondent,  if  she  was 
among  the  crowd.  In  response  to  the  call  a  lassie  made 
her  way  through  the  crowd,  was  helped  on  the  platform, 
and  was  kissed  by  the  President. 

Arriving  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  make  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  which 
had  assembled  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  On  reaching 
the  American  Hotel,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  by 
Acting-Mayor  Bemis,  to  which  he  responded  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Matob  ahd  Fbllow-Oitizens  of  Buffalo  and  thb  Statb  of  Nbw 
YoBK : — I  am  here  to  thank  yon  brieflj  fbr  this  grand  reception  given  to 
me,  not  personallj,  but  as  the  representative  of  our  great  and  beloved 
oonntry.  [Cheers.]  Yonr  worthy  Mayor  has  been  pleased  to  mention, 
In  his  address  to  me,  the  fortnnate  and  agreeable  journey  which  I  have 
had  fh>m  home,  only  it  is  a  rather  circaitons  route  to  the  Federal  G^>ital. 
I  am  very  happy  that  he  was  enabled  in  truth  to  congratulate  myself  and 
company  on  that  fact.  It  is  true  we  have  had  nothing  thus  far  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  those  who 
assisted  in  giving  the  election  to  me;  I  say  not  alone  by  them,  but  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  through  which  we  have  passed.  This  is 
as  it  should  ]>e.    Had  the  election  fallen  to  any  other  of  the  distinguished 
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candidates  instead  of  myself,  under  iLe  peculiar  circumstances,  to  wj  the 
least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him  ss 
you  now  greet  me.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people 
to  tlie  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  [Cheers.]  I  am  unwilling  on  any  occasion  that  I  should  be  so 
meanly  thought  of  as  to  have  it  suppled  for  a  moment  that  these  demon- 
Btrations  are  tendered  to  me  personaHyT  They  are  tendered  to  the  country, 
to  the  institutions  of  tlie  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  libertiee  of 
the  country,  for  which  these  institutions  were  made  and  created. 

Your  worthy  Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threat- 
ened difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work.  [Tremen- 
dons  applause.]  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without  that  assistance  I  shall 
surely  fail;  with  it,  I  cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of  threatened  difficul- 
ties to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  expected  that  something 
should  be  said  by  myself  with  regard  to  particular  measures.  Upon  more 
mature  reflection,  however — and  others  will  agree  with  xhe — that,  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  difficulties  are  without  precedent,  and  never 
have  been  acted  upon  by  any  individual  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper 
I  should  wait  and  see  the  developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so 
that  when  I  do  speak  authoritatively,  I  may  bo  as  near  right  as  possible. 
[Cheers.]  When  I  shall  speak  authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  States, 
of  each  State,  and  of  each  section  of  the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes. 
In  this  connection  allow  mo  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great 
American  people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  composure,  stand  up  to 
your  sober  convictions  of  right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  con\Hctions,  and  the  clouds  which 
now  arise  in  the  horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a  bright  and 
glorious  future ;  and  when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  tens  of  thou- 
sands will  inhabit  this  country  where  only  thousands  inhabit  it  now.  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  you  at  length ;  I  have  no  voice  for  it.  Allow  me 
again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception,  and  bid  you  farewell. 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  at  Buffalo  over  Sunday,  the  17th, 
and  on  tlie  morning  of  the  18th  left  fijr  Albany.  On 
reaching  Rochester,  he  was  introduced  by  the  Mayor  to  a 
crowd  of  several  thousands,  to  whom  he  said  : — 

I  confess  myself,  after  having  seen  many  large  audiences  since  leaving 
home,  overwhelmed  with  this  vast  number  of  faces  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  yon  are  here  from  any 
wish  to  see  me  as  an  individual,  but  because  I  am  for  the  timo  being  the 
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Mpresentative  of  the  American  people.  I  oonld  not,  if  I  would,  address 
jon  at  any  length.  I  have  not  the  strength,  even  if  I  had  the  time,  for  a 
■peech  at  each  of  these  many  interviews  that  are  afforded  me  on  my  way 
to  Washington.  I  appear  merely  to  see  yon,  and  to  let  yon  see  me,  and 
to  bid  yon  farewell.  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  from  no  dis- 
inclination to  oblige  anybody  that  I  do  not  address  yon  at  greater  length. 

• 

At  Syracuse,  where  preparations  had  been  made  to  give 
him  a  formal  reception,  he  made  the  following  remarks 
in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor : — 

Ladibs  Ajsm  GsNTLBMSN :  I  see  you  have  erected  a  very  fine  and  hand- 
some  platform  here  for  me,  and  I  presume  you  expected  me  to  speak  fVom 
it.  If  I  should  go  upon  it,  you  would  imagine  that  I  was  about  to  deliver 
yon  a  much  longer  speech  than  I  am.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I 
mean  no  discourtesy  to  you  by  thus  declining.  I  intend  discourtesy  to  no 
one.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that,  though  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
upon  this  platform,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw  any  inferences  concern- 
ing any  other  platform  with  which  my  name  has  been  or  is  connected. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  I  wish  you  long  life  and  prosperity  individn 
ally,  and  pray  that  with  the  perpetuity  of  those  institutions  under  which 
we  have  all  so  long  lived  and  prospered,  our  happiness  may  be  secured, 
onr  future  made  brilliant,  and  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  country  estab- 
lished forever.    I  bid  yon  a  kind  farewell. 

At  Utica,  where  an  immense  and  most  enthusiastic 
assemblage  of  people  from  the  surrounding  country  had 
gathered  to  see  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  contented  himself  by 
saymg  :— 

Ladixs  ahd  Gbntleh bn  : — I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you,  and  no  time 
to  speak  in.  I  appear  before  you  that  I  may  see  you,  and  that  yon  may 
see  mo ;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned, 
I  have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  though  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  make  the  same  acknowledgment  concerning  the  men.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

The  train  reached  Albany  at  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  formally  received  by  the 
Mayor  in  a  complimentary  address,  to  which  he  thus 
replied : — 

Mb.  Hatob  : — ^I  can  hardly  appropriate  to  myself  the  flattering  terms  in 
which  yon  communicate  the  tender  of  this  reception,  as  personal  to  my- 
eelf.  I  most  gratefully  accept  the  hospitalities  tendered  to  me,  and  will 
not  detain  yon  or  the  audience  with  any  extended  remarks  at  this  timci 
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I  presuuie  that  in  the  two  or  throe  courses  through  which  I  shall  have  in 
go,  I  shall  have  to  repeat  somewhat,  and  I  will  therefore  only  repeat  to 
yon  my  thanks  for  this  kind  reception. 


A  procession  wets  then  formed,  which  escorted  Mr. 
cohx  to  the  steps  of  the  Capital,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  Governor,  in  presence  of  an  immense  mass  of  the 
people,  whom  he  addressed  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Gk)yEBNOB : — ^I  was  pleased  to  receiyo  an  inyitation  to  vidt  the 
capital  of  the  great  Empire  State  of  the  nation,  on  my  way  to  the  Federal 
Capital,  and  I  now  thank  yon,  Mr.  (Tovernor,  and  the  people  of  this  capital, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  this  most  hearty  and  mag- 
nificent welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  fault,-  the  great  Empire  State  at  thia 
time  contains  a  greater  population  than  did  the  United  States  of  Amerioa 
at  the  time  she  achieved  her  national  independence.  I  am  proud  to  be 
invited  to  pass  through  your  capital  and  meet  them,  as  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  do. 

I  am  notified  by  your  Governor  that  this  reception  is  given  without 
distinction  of  party.  I  accept  it  the  more  gladly  because  it  is  so.  Almort 
all  men  in  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of  thought 
is  tolerated,  attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is  but  ordinary 
charity  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  in  so  attaching  himself  to  the 
party  which  his  judgment  prefers,  the  citizen  believes  he  thereby  promotea 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and  when  an  election  is  passed, 
it  is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people  that,  until  the  next  election,  they 
should  be  as  one  people.  The  reception  you  have  extended  to  me  to-day 
is  not  given  to  mo  ]>er8onally.  It  should  not  be  so,  but  as  the  representar 
tive  for  the  time  being  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  either  of  the  other  candidates,  the  same  cor- 
diality should  have  been  extended  to  him  as  is  ex^nded  to  me  this  day, 
in  testimony  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  whole  Union,  and  of  their  desire  to  perpetuate  tHir  institutions,  and  to 
hand  them  down  in  their  perfection  to  succeeding  generations. 

I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to  address  you  at  any  greater 
length.  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  this  devotion^ 
not  to  me,  but  to  this  great  and  glorious  free  country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  escorted  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly, 
and  was  formally  received  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  to  whom  he  made  the  following  ad- 
dress : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentt.emen  op  the  Legislathrb  of  the  State  of 
New  York  : — It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  say,  with 
feelings  of  awe,  perliaps  screater  than  I  have  recently  experienced,  that  I 
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meet  jon  here  in  this  place.  The  history  of  this  great  State,  the  renown 
of  those  great  njien  who  have  stood  here,  and  spoke  here,  and  been  heard 
here,  all  crowd  around  mj^  fancy,  and  incline  me  to  shrink  from  any 
attempt  to  addresF  you.  Yet  I  have  some  confidence  given  me  by  the 
generous  manner  in  which  you  have  invited  me,  and  by  the  still  more 
generona  manner  in  which  you  have  received  me,  to  speak  further.  You 
have  invited  and  received  me  without  distinction  of  party.  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any  considerable  degree 
wiih  reference  to  my  personal  services,  but  that  it  is  done  in  so  far  as  I 
am  regarded  at  this  time  as  the  representative  of  the  m^'esty  of  this  great 
nation.  I  doubt  not  this  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  the  case, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  much  more  gratifying  to  me  that  this 
reception  has  been  given  to  me  as  the  representative  of  a  free  people, 
than  it  oould  possibly  be  if  tendered  as  an  evidence  of  devotion  to  me,  or 
to  any  one  man  personally.  And  now  I  think  it  were  more  fitting  that 
I  should  close  these  hasty  remarks.  It  is  true  that,  while  I  hold  myself^ 
without  mock  modesty,  the  humblest  of  all  individuals  that  have  ever 
been  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  I  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform 
than  any  one  of  them.  You  have  generously  tendered  me  the  united 
support  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For  this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation — in 
behalf  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  nation — in  behalf  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  all  time  to  come,  most  gratefully  do'l  th^k  you.  I 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  any  ^particular  line  of 
policy,  as  to  our  present  difficulties,  to  be  adopted  by  the  incoming  Ad- 
ministration. I  deem  it  just  to  you,  to  myself,  and  to  all,  that  I  should 
see  every  thing,  that  I  should  hear  every  thing,  that  I  should  have  every 
light  that  can  be  brought  within  my  reach,  in  order  that,  when  I  do  so 
speak,  I  shall  have  enjoyed  every  opportunity  to  take  correct  and  true 
grounds ;  and  for  this  reason  I  don^t  propose  to  speak,  at  this  time,  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  But  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  speak,  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  for  the  good  of  the  present  and  future  of  this  country — 
for  the  good  both  of  the  North  and  the  South  of  this  country — for  the 
good  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  of  all  sections  of  the  country.  [Rounds 
of  applause.]  In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have  patience,  if  we  restrain  our- 
selvea,  if  we  allow  ourselves  not  to  run  oflTin  a  passion,  I  still  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  the  Univer^  3,  will,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people,  bring  us  through  thia, 
as  he  has  through  all  the  other  difficulties  of  our  country.  Relying  on 
this,  I  agun  thank  you  for  this  generous  reception.  [Applause  and 
cheers.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Troy, 
and,  in  reply  to  the  "    -Icome  of  the  Mayor,  said : — 

Mb.  Matob  and  CmziNB  of  Tbot  : — I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this 

great  reception.    Since  I  left  my  home  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
10 
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an  asserablago  more  namerous  and  moro  orderly  than  this.  I  am  the 
more  graitfied  at  tliis  mark  of  your  regard,  since  you  assure  me  it  is  ten- 
dered, not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  high  oiflco  you  have  called  me  to 
fill.  I  have  neither  strength  nor  time  to  make  any  extended  remariu,  and 
I  can  only  repeat  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  7011 
have  thought  proper  to  extend  to  me. 

On  the  route  to  New  York,  by  the  Hudson  River  Bul- 
road,  very  large  crowds  of  people  had  assembled  at  the 
various  stations  to  welcome  him.  At  Hudson  he  spoke 
as  follows : — 

Fellow-Citizens  : — I  see  that  yon  have  provided  a  platform,  but  I  shall 
have  to  decline  standing  on  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  superin- 
tendent tells  me  I  have  not  time  during  our  brief  stay  to  leave  the  train. 
1  had  to  decline  standing  on  some  very  handsome  platforms  prepared  for 
me  yesterday.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  them,  you  must  not  on  this 
account  draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  intention  to  desert  any  plat 
form  I  have  a  legitimate  right  to  stand  on.  I  do  not  appear  before  yon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  come  only  to  see  you,  and  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  see  me ;  and  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  before  said  to 
crowds  where  there  are  so  many  handsome  ladies  as  there  are  herei,  I 
think  I  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  have  only,  therefore, 
to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  tliis  kind  reception,  and  bid  yon  all  flare- 
well. 

At  Pouglikeepsie,  where  great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception,  he  responded  thus  to  an  address 
from  the  Mayor : — 

Fellow-Citizens: — It  is  altogether  impossible  I  should  make  myself 
heard  by  any  considerable  portion  of  this  vast  assemblage ;  but,  although 
I  appear  before  you  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and  to  let  you 
see,  rather  than  hear  rae,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  am  highly 
gratified — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  as  I  have  been 
anywhere  on  my  route — to  witness  this  noble  demonstration — made,  not 
in  honor  of  an  individual,  but  of  tlie  man  who  at  this  time  humbly,  but 
earnestly,  represents  the  lUfgesty  of  the  nation.  This  reception,  like  aU 
otiiers  that  have  been  tendered  to  me,  doubtless  emanates  from  all  the 
political  parties,  and  not  from  one  alone.  As  such  I  accept  it  the  more 
gratefully,  since  it  indicates  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  without  regard  to  political  differences,  to  save — ^not  the  country, 
because  the  country  will  save  itself — but  to  save  the  Institutions  of  the 
country — those  institutions  under  which,  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  we  have  grown  to  be  a  great,  an  intelligent,  and  a  happy  people 
—the  greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  happiest  people  in  the  world 
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Theie  noble  manifestatioDB  indicate,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  the 
whole  people  are  willing  to  make  common  cause  for  this  object ;  that  If, 
M  it  ever  must  be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  election,  and 
■ome  have  been  beaten — ^if  some  are  satisfied,  and  some  are  dissatisfied, 
the  defeated  party  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are  desirous 
of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety,  and  willing,  if  they  think  the 
people  have  committed  an  error  in  their  verdict  now,  to  wait  in  the  hopo 
of  reversing  it,  and  setting  it  right  next  time.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the 
recent  election  the  people  did  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have  been  done; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  bat  I  do  say,  that  in  accepting  the  great 
trust  coomiitted  to  me,  which  I  do  with  a  determination  to  endeavor  to 
prove  worthy  of  it,  I  must  rely  upon  you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
ooontry,  for  support ;  and  with  their  sustaining  aid,  even  I,  humble  as  I 
am,  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your  kind  attendance,  and 
bid  you  all  an  affectionate  fietrewell. 

At  Peekakill,  in  reply  to  a  brief  address  from  Judge 
Nelson,  he  said : — 

Ladixs  and  Gbntlkmen  : — I  have  but  a  moment  to  stand  before  you,  to 
listen  to  and  return  your  kind  greeting.  I  thank  you  for  this  reception, 
and  for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  it  is  tendered  to  me,  by  our  mutual 
friend.  I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  that 
lie  before  me  and  our  beloved  country,  that  if  I  can  only  be  as  generously 
and  unanirnoasly  sustained  as  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed  indi- 
cate I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fail ;  but  without  your  sustaining  hands  I  am 
sure  that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  man,  can  hope  to  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties. I  trust  that  in  the  course  I  shall  pursue  I  shall  be  sustained,  not 
only  by  the  party  that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  President-elect  reached  New  York  at  three  o'  clock, 
and  was  received  by  an  immense  demonstration  of  popu 
lar  enthusiasm.  Places  of  business  were  generally  closed, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  people,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  person.  On  reaching  the  Astor  House,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  importunity  of  the  assembled  crowd 
to  appear  on  the  balcony,  from  which  he  said : — 

Fkllow-Cftizkn's  : — I  have  stepped  before  you  merely  in  compliance 
with  what  appears  to  be  your  wish,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  speech.  I  do  not  propose  making  a  speech  this  afternoon.  I  could  not 
be  heard  by  any  but  a  small  fraction  of  you,  at  best ;  but,  what  is  still 
worse  than  that,  I  have  nothing  just  now  to  say  that  is  worthy  of  your 
hearing.     [Applause.]    I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  now  refuse  to 
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address  yon  from  any  disposition  to  disoblige  you,  but  to  the  oontrary. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  beg  of  yon  to  excuse  me  for  the  present. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  large  depntatian 
from  the  various  Republican  associations  which  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  election  canvass,  and  in  reply 
to  a  brief  welcome  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  on  their  behalf^ 
he  tlius  addressed  them : — 

Mb.  Ohaibman  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  rather  an  old  man  to  avail 
myself  of  such  an  excuse  as  I  am  now  about  to  do.  Tet  the  truth  is  so 
distinct,  and  presses  itself  so  distinctly  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  well  ayoid 
it — and  that  is,  that  I  did  not  understand  when  I  was  brought  into  this 
room  that  I  was  brought  here  to  make  a  speech.  It  was  not  intimated  to 
me  that  I  was  brought  into  the  room  where  Daiosl  Webster  and  Hbnbt 
Clay  had  made  speeches,  and  where,  in  my  position,  I  might  be  expected 
to  do  something  like  those  men,  or  do  something  worthy  of  myself  or  my 
audience.  I,  ^erefore,  will  beg  you  to  make  rery  great  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  by  surprise  brought  before 
you.  Now,  I  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  sometimes 
upon  political  questions  that  have  for  some  years  past  agitated  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  and  we  could  take  up  some  one  of 
the  issues,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  and  I  were  called  upon  to  make  an 
argument  about  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  do  so  without  much 
preparation.     But  that  is  not  what  you  desire  to  be  done  here  to-night. 

I  liave  been  occupying  a  position  sinc^  the "  Presidential  election  of 
hilence,  of  avoiding  public  p^^aking,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I  have 
been  doing  so,  because  I  thi  ".ght,  upon  full  consideration,  that  was  the 
proper  course  for  mo  to  take.  [Great  applause.]  I  am  brought  before 
you  now,  and  required  to  make  a  speech,  when  you  all  approve  more  than 
any  thing  else  of  the  fact  that  I  liave  been  keeping  silence.  [Great  laugh- 
ter, cries  of  "Good,"  and  applause.]  And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
response  you  give  to  that  remark  ought  to  justify  mo  in  closing  just  here. 
[Great  laughter.]  I  have  not  kept  silence  since  tlie  Presidential  election 
from  any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indifference  to  the  anxiety  that 
])ervades  the  minds  of  men  about  the  aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of  this 
country.  I  have  kept  silence  for  the  reason  that  I  supposed  it  was  pecu- 
liarly proper  that  I  should  do  so  until  the  time  came  when,  according  to 
tlie  custom  of  the  country,  I  could  speak  officially. 

A  voice — The  custom  of  the  country  ? 

I  lieard  some  gentleman  say,  "  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 
I  alluded  to  the  custom  of  the  President-elect,  at  the. time  of  taking  the 
oath  of  office.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  "  the  custom  of  the  country." 
1  do  sui)pose  that,  while  the  ])olitical  drama  being  enacted  in  this  coun- 
try, at  tliis  time,  is  rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — forbidding  an  anticipation. 
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with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to-day,  what  we  shall  see  to-inoiTow — it 
was  peculiarly  fitting  that  I  should  see  it  all,  up  to  the  last  minute,  before 
I  should  take  ground  that  I  might  be  disposed  (by  the  shifting  of  the 
aeenea  afterwards)  also  to  shift.  [Applause.]  I  have  said,  several  times, 
upoD  this  journey,  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  when  the  time  does 
come,  I  shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause] — the 
ground  that  I  think  is  right — [applause,  and  cries  of  ^*  Good,  good  ^* — right 
for  the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the  West,  for  the  whole 
country.  [Cries  of  **  Good,"  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln,"  and  applause.]  And 
in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  feel  no  necessity  pressing  upon  me  to  say  any  thing 
In  conflict  with  the  Constitution ;  in  conflict  with  the  continued  union  of 
these  States — [applause] — ^in  conflict  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties 
of  this  people — [applause] — or  any  thing  in  conflict  with  any  thing  what> 
ever  that  I  have  ever  given  you  reason  to  expect  from  me.  [Applause.] 
And  now,  my  friends,  have  I  said  enough  ?  [Loud  cries  of  "  No,  no," 
and  three  cheers  for  Lincoln.]  Now,  my  friends,  there  appears  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  me,  and  I  really  feel  called  upon 
to  decide  the  question  myself.  [Applause,  during  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
descended  from  the  table.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to 
the  City  Hall,  where  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
have  an  official  reception.  He  was  there  addressed  by 
Mayor  Wood  in  the  following  terms : — 

Mb.  Livoolh  : — As  Mayor  of  New  York,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  extend 
to  you  an  official  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Corporafion.  In  doing  so,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  this  city  has  never  offered  hospitality  to  a  man  clothed 
with  more  exalted  powers,  or  resting  under  graver  responsibilities,  than 
those  which  circumstances  have  devolved  upon  you.  Coming  into  office 
with  a  dismembered  Government  to  reconstruct,  and  a  disconnected  and 
hostile  people  to  reconcile,  it  will  require  a  high  patriotism,  and  an  elevl 
ted  comprehension  of  the  whole  cotntry  and  its  varied  interests,  opinions, 
and  prejudices,  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  as  to  bring  it  back  again  to  its 
former  harmonious,  consolidated,  and  prosperous  condition.  If  I  refer  to 
this  topic,  sir,  it  is  because  New  York  is  deeply  interested.  The  present 
]ft>litical  divisions  have  sorely  afflicted  her  people.  All  her  material  inter- 
eats  are  paralyzed.  Her  commercial  greatness  is  endangered.  She  is  the 
child  of  the  American  Union.  She  has  grown  up  under  its  maternal  care, 
and  been  fostered  by  its  paternal  bounty,  and  we  fear  that  if  the  Union 
dies,  the  present  supremacy  of  Sew  York  may  perish  with  it.  To  you, 
therefore,  chosen  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  as  the  head  of  the 
Confederacy,  we  look  for  a  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  between  the 
States — only  to  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  and  conciliatory  means,  aided 
by  the  wiadom  of  Almighty  God« 
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To  this  address  Mr.  IdncolBi  made  the  following  r^ 

ply  :— 

Mr.  Mayor  : — It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  tliat  I  make  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  reception  that  has  been  given  me  in  the  fgceaX 
commercial  Oitj  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  it  is  done  by 
the  people,  who  do  not,  by  a  large  majority,  agree  with  me  in  political 
sentiment.  It  is  the  more  gratefal  to  me,  because  in  this  I  see  that  for 
tlie  great  principles  of  our  Goyernment  the  people  are  pretty  nearly  or 
quite  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  at  this 
time,  and  of  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  Ju£tly, 
1  can  only  say  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed.  In  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  I  hoi>e  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  nation.  As  to  my 
wisdom  in  conducting  affairs  so  as  to  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  I  fear  too  great  confidence* may  have  been  placed  in  me.  I  am 
sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
ever  bring  me  to  consent — willingly  to  consent — to  the  destruction  of  this 
Union  (in  which  not  only  the  great  City  of  New  York,  but  the  whole 
country,  has  acquired  its  greatness),  unless  it  would  be  that  thing  for 
which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made  for 
the  carrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo ;  and  so  long  as  the  slxip  is 
safe  with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.  This  Union  shall  never 
bo  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence  shall  cease  to  exist, 
without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  liberties  of  this  people 
can  bo  preserved  within  this  Union,  it  sliall  be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to 
preserve  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  renewing  my  thanks  for  this  cordial 
reception,  allow  me  to  come  to  a  close.     [Api>Iause.] 

On  tlie  morniiig  of  Thursday,  the  21st,  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
Kew  York  for  Pliiladelplikj  and  on  i-eacliing  Jersey  City 
was  met  and  welcomed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  tlie 
Hon.  W.  L.  Dayton,  to  whose  remarks  he  made  this  re- 
ply '— 

Ms.  Dayton  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  of  New  Jekset  : — I  shaD 
only  thank  you  hriefly  for  this  very  kind  reception  given  me,  not  person 
filly,  but  as  the  temporary  representative  of  tlie  ms^esty  of  the  natiofl. 
[Applause.]  To  the  kindness  of  your  hearts,  and  of  the  hearts  of  y«mr 
brethren  in  your  State,  I  should  be  very  j)n)ud  to  ref»pond,  but  I  shall  not 
hnvo  strengtii  to  address  you  or  other  asseinblai^es  at  length,  even  if  1  had 
the  time  to  do  so.  I  a]>pcar  before  you,  therefore,  for  little  else  than  to 
preot  you,  mid  to  brietiy  say  farewell.  You  have  done  me  the  very  high 
honor  to  present  your  reception  courtesies  to  me  through  your  great  man 
— a  man  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  associated  anywhere,  and  in 
owning  whom  no  State  can  be  poor.     [Applause.]    Ho  has  said  enough. 
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and  by  th%  Mying  of  it  snggested  enough,  to  require  a  reaponse  of  an  hour 
wan  considered.  [Applause.]  I  could  not  in  an  hour  make  a  worthy 
raqKmse  to  it.  I  therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  Jersey,  content 
myaelf  with  saying,  most  heartily  do  I  indorse  all  the  sentiments  he  has 
axpraasad.  -  [Applause.]  Allow  me,  most  gratefuUy,  to  bid  you  fSorewell. 
[Applause.] 

At  Newark  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  to  whom 
he  said: — 

lisL  ILltor  : — I  thank  you  for  this  reception  at  the  city  of  Newark. 
With  regard  to  the  great  work  of  which  you  speak,  I  will  say  that  I  bring 
to  it  a  heart  filled  with  love  for  my  country,  and  an  honest  desire  to  do 
what  is  right.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  I  have  not  the  ability  to  do  any 
thing  unaided  of  God,  and  that  without  his  support,  and  that  of  this  free, 
happy,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  people,  no  man  can  succeed  in  doing 
that  the  importance  of  wliich  we  all  comprehend.  Again  thanking  you 
for  the  reception  you  have  ^ven  me,  I  will  now  bid  you  farewell,  and 
proceed  upon  my  journey. 

At  Trenton  he  was  received  by  a  committee  of  the  • 
legislature,  and  escorted  to  both  branches,  which  were 
in  session.    The  President  of  the  Senate  welcomed  him  in 
a  brief  address,  to  which  he  made  the  following  reply : — 

Mr.  Phbsident  and  Gkntlebihn  of  the  Senate  op  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  : — I  am  very  grateful  to  yon  for  the  honorable  reception  of 
which  I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but  remember  the  ])lace  that 
New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  history.  In  tlie  early  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle few  of  the  States  among  the  Old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battle-Heldo 
of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  old  New  Jersey.  May  I  be  par- 
doned if,  upon  this  occasion,  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my  childliood, 
the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small  book, 
such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have  ever  seen,  "  Weem's  Life 
of  Wa^hin(^ton.''''  I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle- 
fields and  straggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  none  fixed  tliem- 
selves  upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Tlie  crossing  of  the  river;  the  contest  with  the  Hessians; 
the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on  my 
memory  more  than  any  single  Revolutionary  event ;  and  you  all  know,  for 
yon  have  all  been  boys,  how  these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any 
others.  T  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there 
must  have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  men  struggled 
for.  T  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing  which  they  struggled  for; 
that  something  even  more  than  National  Independence;  that  something 
that  held  out  a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to 
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come — I  am  exceedingly  anxions  that  this  Union,  the  Constitatiany  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  perpetuated  in  aocordanco  with  tlu 
oriii^nal  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy 
indeed  if  T  shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  this,  his  most  chosen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrnment^-alao  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  Almighty — for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  stmggfte. 
You  ^rive  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand,  without  distinction  of  party. 
I  learn  that  this  body  is  compo;«ed  of  a  minority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  did 
not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  thoy  oame 
forward  here  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the  United 
States — as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man  who,  for. the 
time  being,  is  the  representative  man  of  the  nation — united  by  a  purpose 
to  perpetuate  the  Union  and  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such,  I  aooept 
this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I  believe  it  was  ten- 
dered to  me  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  passed  to  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
where,  in  reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  said : — 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlricbx: — I  have  just  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a 
reception  by  the  other  branch  of  this  legislature,  and  I  return  to  you 
and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  given  through  their  chosen  representatives  to  mo  as  the  representa- 
tive, for  the  time  being,  of  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  appnipriate  to  myself  very  little  of  the  demonstrations  of  respect  with 
which  I  have  been  greeted.  I  think  little  flhould  be  f^iven  to  any  man, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence  tu  the  Uiiion  and  the 
Constitution.  I  understand  myself  to  bo  received  here  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  majority  of  whom  dilFer  in  opinion 
from  those  with  whom  I  liave  acted.  This  manifestation  is,  therefore,  to 
be  rejjjardod  by  nic  iis  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Oonsti- 
tntion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said 
tliat  this  is  a  time  when  the  bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doabt  and  awe 
upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  national  atlairs.  Under  these  circum- 
stancos,  you  will  readily  see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course 
I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I  sliould  avail  myself  of 
:ill  the  information  and  oil  the  time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when 
the  time  arrives  in  which  I  must  speak  ofhcially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the 
ground  which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may  have  no 
occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  tlie  ground  I  deem  most 
just  to  tlie  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  Soutli,  and  the  whole  country. 
I  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  towards  any 
section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  our  difficultii-s.  The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  de- 
voted to  peace  than  1  am.     [Cheers.]     None  who  would  do  more  to  pre- 
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wrve  it|  bat  it  majbe  necessary  to  put  the  foot  do^\ll  firmly.    [Hero  the 
mdience  broke  oat  into  cheers  so  loud  and  long,  that  for  some  moments 
t  was  impossible  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln^s  voice.]    And  if  I  do  my  duty  and 
lo  righti  yoa  will  sostain  me,  will  you  not  ?    [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of 
^  Tell  yea,  we  wilL**]    Received,  as  I  am,  by  the  members  of  a  legislature, 
fiha  migority  of  whom  do  not  agree  with  mo  in  political  sentiments,  I 
cmst  that  I  may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of  State 
Uirongh  this  voyage,  surrounded  by  perils  as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer 
wreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever  needed  for  another  voyage.    Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  already  spoken  longer  than  I  intended,  and  must  beg  leave 
to  stop  here. 

.  The  procession  then  moved  to  the  Trenton  Hoase, 
where  the  President-elect  made  the  following  speech  to 
the  crowd  outside : — 

I  have  been  invited  by  your  representatives  to  the  Legislature  to  visit 
tldfl,  the  capital  of  your  honored  State,  and  in  acknowledging  their  kind 
invitation,  compelled  to  respond  to  the  welcome  of  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  body,  and  I  suppose  they  intended  I  should  speak  to  you  through 
them,  as  they  are  the  representatives  of  all  of  you ;  and  if  I  was  to  speak 
again  here,  I  should  only  have  to  repeat,  in  a  great  measure,  much  that  I 
have  said,  which  would  be  disgusting  to  my  friends  around  me  who  have 
met  here.  I  have  no  speech  to  make,  but  merely  appear  to  see  you  and 
let  you  look  at  me ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  think  I  have  greatly  the  best  of 
the  bargain.     [Laughter.]    My  friends,  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

The  party  arrived  at  Philadelphia  at  4  o'clock,  and  the 
President-elect,  proceeding  immediately  to  the  Continen- 
tal Hotel,  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  from  Mayor 
Henry,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows : — 

Me.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizkxs  of  Philadelpuia  : — I  appear  before 
you  to  make  no  Icngtliv  spoerli,  but  to  thank  you  for  this  reception.  Tho 
reception  you  have  j^ivcn  mo  to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  the  individ- 
ual, but  to  the  man  who  temporarily  represents,  or  should  represent,  the 
miyeaty  of  the  nation.  [Cheers.]  It  is  tnie,  as  your  wortliy  Mayor  has 
said,  that  there  is  anxiety  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  this  dissatisfied  position  of  our 
fellow-citizens  does  not  point  us  to  any  thin^r  in  which  they  are  beiqg 
injured,  or  about  to  be  injured ;  for  which  reason,  I  have  felt  all  the  while 
justified  in  conchidinp:  that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the  coun- 
try lit  this  time,  is  artificial.  If  there  be  those  who  differ  with  me  upon 
this  subject,  they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  diflaculty  that 
exists.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artificial  ])anic  may  not  do  consid- 
erable hann ;  that  it  has  done  such  I  do  not  deny.     Tho  hope  that  has 
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been  expressed  by  your  Mayor,  tbat  I  may  be  able  to  restore  peace,  har- 
mony, and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is  most  worthy  of  him ;  and  happj, 
indeed,  will  I  be  if  I  shall  bo  able  to  verify  and  fulfil  that  hope.  [Tre- 
mendons  cheering.]  I  promise  yon,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  bring  to  the 
work  a  sincere  heart.  "Whether  I  will  bring  a  head  equal  to  that  hmxt 
will  be  for  future  times  to  determine.  It  were  nselesa  for  me  to  ipetk  of 
detAils  of  plans  now ;  I  shall  speak  officially  next  Monday  wa^  i£  ever. 
If  I  Hhonld  not  speak  then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  I  do 
speak  then,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak,  I  shaD 
take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  peace,  hannony; 
and  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation 
and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these  people.  Your  worthy  Mayor 
has  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it  were  conrenient 
for  me  to  remain  in  your  city  long  enough  to  consult  your  raerchanta  and 
manufacturers;  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those  breathings  riaing  within 
the  cuusecratcd  walls  wherein  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and, 
I  will  add,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and 
adopte<l.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  I  assure  you  and  yoQr  Mayor  that  I 
had  hoped  on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  lifil^  that  I 
shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  these,  holy  onfl  most 
sacred  walls.  I  never  asked  any  thing  that  does  not  breathe  from  those 
walls.  All  my  political  warfare  has  been  In  favor  of  the  teachingi  that 
came  forth  from  these  sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
ning, and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  ever  I  prove  false 
to  tliosc  teachings.  Fellow -citizens,  I  have  addressed  you  longer  than  I 
expected  to  do,  and  now  allow  nie  to  bid  you  good-night. 

On  the  21st,  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  old  Independence 
Hall,  from  which  was  originally  issued  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  received  in  a  cordial  speech 
by  Mr.  Theodor(3  Cuyler,  to  which  he  made  the  follow- 
ing response : — 

Mr.  Cutler  : — I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing 
here  in  this  place,  whore  were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  devotion  to  principle  from  which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
wliioh  we  live.  Yon  have  kindly  siigge.sted  to  me  that  in  my  hands 
is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments 
I  entertain  liave  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  tlie  sentiments  which  oriurinated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  thi^  hall  I  have  never  had  a  leeling,  politically,  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
have  often  pondiTcd  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men 
who  assembled  here,  and  framed  and  adopted  tliut  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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leidenoe.  I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endared  by  the  offi- 
oers  and  soldiers  of  the  armv  who  aehieired  that  •  independence.  I  have 
often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this 
Oonfederaoy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-land,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  bnt^  I  hope,  to  the  world,  for  all  fhtnre  time.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  dne  time  tlie  weight 
would  be  lilted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  my  friends,  can  this 
country  be  saved  upon  that  basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consideiv  myself  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be 
saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country  can- 
not be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
ratber  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  [Applause.]  Now, 
In  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
or  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course ; 
and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  Grovernment,  and  then  it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self- 
defence.    [Applause.] 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected  speech,  and  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  it  was 
merely  to  do  something  towards  raising  the  flag — I  may,  therefore,  have 
said  something  indiscreet.  [Cries  of  ^^  No,  no.*']  I  have  said  nothing  but 
what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God, 
die  by. 

One  object  of  the  visit  to  the  Hall  was,  to  have  Mr. 
Lincoln  assist  in  raising  the  national  flag  over  the  Hall. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  platform 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  was  invited,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress, to  raise  the  flag.  He  responded  in  a  patriotic 
speech,  announcing  his  cheerful  compliance  with  there- 
quest.  He  alluded  to  the  original  flag  of  thirteen  stars, 
saying  that  the  number  had  increased  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  we  became  a  happy,  powerful  people,  each  star  add- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  we  could  reason  to- 
gether, reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Let  us  make 
up  our  minds,  said  he,  that  whenever  we  do  put  a  new  star 
nipon  our  banner,  it  shall  be  a  fixed  one,  never  to  be 
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dimmed  by  the  horrora  of  war,  but  brightened  by  the 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  peace.  Let  na  go  on  to 
extend  the  area  of  our  nsefnlness,  and  add  star  upon  star, 
until  their  light  shall  shine  over  five  hundred  millions  of 
tree  and  happy  people.  He  then  performed  his  part  in 
the  ceremony,  amidst  a  thundering  discharge  of  artilleiy. 
In  the  afternoon  he  left  for  the  West  On  reaching 
Lancaster  he  was  received  with  a  salute,  and  replied  to 
an  address  of  welcome  in  the  following  words : — 

Ladies  and  Gsntlbmen  of  Old  Lancaster  :— I  appear  not  to  make  a 
Bpcech.  I  have  not  time  to  make  a  speech  at  length,  and  not  strength  to 
make  them  on  everj  occasion ;  and  worse  than  all,  I  have  none  to  make. 
There  is  plenty  of  matter  to  speak  abont  in  these  times,  bnt  it  is  well 
known  that  the  more  a  man  speaks  the  less  he  is  understood — the  more 
lie  says  one  thing,  the  more  his  adversaries  contend  he  meant  something 
else.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  officially,  and  then  I  will  en- 
deavor to  put  my  thoughts  just  as  plain  as  I  can  express  myself— true  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union  of  all  the  States,  and  to  the  perpetual  liber^ 
of  all  the  people.  Until  I  so  speak,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  details. 
In  conclusion,  I  greet  you  most  heartily,  and  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

On  reaching  Harrisbnrg,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
escorted  to  the  legislature,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
presiding  oflScers  of  the  two  houses,  to  whom  he  replied 
as  follows : — 

T  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few,  brief  remarks,  in  response  to 
what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reception, 
and  the  generous  words  in  which  support  has  been  promised  me  upon 
this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great  Commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming 
support  it  recently  gave,  not  me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think 
a  just  one,  in  the  late  election.  [Tx)ud  applause.]  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  fact — the  interesting  fact,  perhai)s,  we  should  say — that  I  for 
the  first  time  appear  at  the  Capital  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  in  connection 
with  that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of  tliis  country, 
I  have  already  gone  through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  morn- 
ing in  the  ceremonies  at  Pliiladelphia.  Under  the  high  conduct  of  gentle- 
men there,  I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in 
old  Indej>endence  Hall  [enthusiastic  cheering],  to  have  a  few  wordi 
addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing, witli  much  regret,  that  1  had  not  more  time  time  to  express  some- 
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tfaing  of  mj  own  feelings,  exeited  by  the  oooasion,  Bomewhat  to  harmonize 
md  ^e  shape  to  the  feelings  that  had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my 
▼hole  life.  Beridea  this,  onr  Mends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent 
tMg  of  the  country.  They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor 
of  ariaing  it  to  the  head  of  its  staff.  [Applanse.]  And  when  it  went  np,  I 
was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm, 
irhen,  according  to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  polled,  and  it  floated 
^orionaly  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  light,  glowing  sunshine 
cf  the  morning.  I  conld  not  help  hoping  that  there  was,  in  the  entire  suo- 
OMi  of  that  beantifhl  ceremony,  at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to 
ctHne.  [Lend  applause.]  How  could  I  help  feeling  then  as  I  often  have  felt  ? 
In  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very  humble  instrument.  I  had 
act  provided  the  flag;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for  elevating  it 
to  its  place ;  I  had  applied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my  feeble  strength 
in  raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  had  arranged  it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  country  may  yet  be  kept 
flaunting  gloriously.  [Loud,  enthusiastic,  and  continued  cheers.]  I  recur 
for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the  hotel,  in  regard  to 
what  has  be^  said  about  the  military  support  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment may  expect  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper 
emergency.  To  guard  against  any  possible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this. 
It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possibility  that  a  neces- 
sity may  arise  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  military  arm.  [Applanse.] 
While  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  manifestation  upon  your 
streets  of  your  military  force  here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your 
promises  here  to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency — while  I  make 
these  acknowledgments  I  desire  to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sible misconstruction,  that  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have 
no  use  for  them.  [Applause.]  That  it  will  never  become  their  duty  to 
shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise 
that,  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in 
any-wise  be  brought  about,  it  shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine.  [Cheers.] 
Allusion  has  abo  been  made  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers  to  some 
remarks  recently  made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  especial  interest  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  now  wish  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few 
remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  carefully  worded. 
I  took  pains  that  they  should  be  so.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add 
to  them,  or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand 
[applause],  adding  only  now,  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from 
you,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  significant  that  they  are  satisfactory  to 
you.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  to  return  you  again  my  most  sincere 
thanks. 
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After  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Mr.  Lincoln  devoted 
some  hours  to  the  reception  of  visitors,  and  at  six  o'clock 
retired  to  his  room.  The  next  morning  the  whole,  coun- 
try was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington— twelve  hours  sooner  than  he  had  oiJ^;inaIly  in- 
tended. His  sudden  departure  proved  to  haVe  been  a 
measure  of  precaution  for  which  events  subseqtienlly 
disclosed  afforded  a  full  justification.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  home,  the  rumor  had  been 
current  that  he  would  never  reach  the  Capital  alive.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  Toledo  and  Western  Railroad, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  to  throw  from  the  track  the  train, 
on  which  he  was  journeying,  and  just  as  he  was  leaving 
Cincinnati  a  hand  grenade  was  found  to  have  been  se- 
creted on  board  the  cars.  These  and  other  circumstances 
led  to  an  organized  and  thorough  investigation,  under  the 
direction  of  a  police  detective,  carried  on  with  great  skill 
and  perseverance  at  Baltimore,  and  which  resulted  in  dis- 
closing the  fact  that  a  small  gang  of  assassins,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Italian  who  assumed  the  name  of  Orsini, 
had  arranged  to  take  his  life  during  his  passage  through 
Baltimore.  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  had  both  been 
apprised  of  the  same  fact  through  another  source,  and 
they  had  sent  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  as  a  special  messenger 
to  Philadelphia,  to  meet  the  President-elect  there,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Harrisburg,  and  give  him 
notice  of  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
deviate  from  the  programme  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  these  communications;  except 
that,  under  the  advice  of  friends,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  anticipate  by  one  train  the  time  he  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  Washington.  He  reached  there  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  23d. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  ten- 
dered him  a  welcome.    He  replied  to  them  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Matok  : — I  thaDk  yon,  and  through  you  tho  municipal  authorities 
«»f  this  city  who  accompany  you,  for  this  welcome.     And  as  it  is  the  tirat 
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time  in  my  life,  since  the  present  phase  of  politics  has  presented  itself  in 
this  connlrjr,  that  I  have  said  any  thing  pnblidy  within  a  region  of 
country  where  the  institntion  of  slavery  exists,.!  will  take  this  occasion 
to  say,  that  I  think  very  mnch  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has  existed  and  still 
exists  between  the  people  in  the  sections  from  which  I  came  on^  the 
people  here,  is  dependent  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  one  another.  I 
therefore  v^adl  myself  ol  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
•11  the  gentlemen  present,  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any 
other  than  as  kindly  feelings  towards  you  as  the  people  of  my  own 
section.  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  disposition  to  treat 
yon  in  any  respect  otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.  I  have  not 
now  any  purpose  to  withhold  from  yon  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, under  any  circnmstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself  constrained 
to  withhold  from  my  own  neighbors ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  when 
we  shall  become  better  acquainted — and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence — 
we  shall  like  each  other  the  more.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  this 
reception. 

On  the  next  evening  a  serenade  was  given  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  by  the  members  of  the  Republican  Association, 
and  he  then  addressed  the  crowd  which  the  occasion  had 
brought  together  as  follows  : — 

My  Feibnds  : — I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this  as  a  compliment  paid  to 
me,  and  as  such  please  accept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  City 
of  Washington  under  circumstances  considerably  differing  from  those 
under  which  any  other  man  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  official  position  amongst  the  people,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  politically  opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only  propose  to  say,  as  I  did 
on  yesterday,  when  your  worthy  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  called 
upon  me,  that  I  thought  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  existed  between 
you  and  the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that  people  from  among 
vrhom  I  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends,  upon  a  misunder- 
standing. 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  prosperously  as  I  believe  we  all 
(Icsiie  they  may,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  something  of  this 
iiiisniulerstanding;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  convince  you,  and  the  people 
«»f  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  regard  you  hs  in  all  things  our 
equals,  and  in  all  things  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  the  same  treat- 
ment that  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  that  we  are  in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it 
were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  you,  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split 
1 1  airs  with  yon  in  regard  to  these  rights,  but  are  determined  to  give  you, 
as  fiir  II 'i  lies  in  our  hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution — not 
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grudgingly,  but  fally  and  fairly.  [Applaase.]    I  hopo  tliat,  hj  thus  dealing 
with  yon,  we  will  become  better  acquainted,  and  be  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks,  and  again  retoming  my 
thanks  for  this  oomplimcnt,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  a  littlo 
more^f  yonr  good  music,  I  bid  you  good-night. 

This  closed  Mr.  Lincoln's  public  speeches  down  to  tho 
date  of  his  inauguration. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

ntOM  TI!B   INAUatmATION   TO   THE    MEETINa   OF   OCNGRBSa 

JULY  4^  186L 

Tms  Iitauoural  Addbkss. — Oboaxization   of  the  €k)yE]iNMSNT. — ^Thb 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumteb. — Passage  of  Tboops  THBoroE  Bal- 

TIMOBS. — InTBBVIEW    WITH  TIIB    MaTOB  OF   BALTIMORE. — TlIE    BlOOK- 

▲DB  OF  Rebel  Ports. — The  Pbbsidekt  and  the  Virginia  Commis- 
noBEBS. — Instruction  to  oub  Ministers  abroad. — Beoognition  of 
THE  Rebels  as  Belligerents. — Rights  0F*KEnTRALfl. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  .the  oath 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office.  He  was 
quite  right  in  saying,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his 
home  in  Springfield,  that  those  duties  were  greater  than 
had  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  A  conspiracy  which  had  been  on  foot  for 
thirty  years  had  rAched  its  crisis.  Yet  in  spite  of  aU 
that  had  been  done  by  the  leading  spirits  in  this  move- 
ment, the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  by  no 
means  a  unit  in  its  support.  Seven  of  those  States — South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana — had  passed  secession  ordinances,  and 
united  in  the  establishment  of  a  hostile  Confederacy  ;  but 
in  nearly  all  of  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  tlie  movement,  while  in  all  the  remaining 
slaveholding  States  a  very  active  canvass  was  carried  on 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  secession.  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  especially, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  vindicated  and 
its  authority  sustained  by  men  ol  pre-eminent  ability  and 
of  commanding  reputation,  and  there  seemed  abundant 
reason  for  hoping  that,  by  the  adoption  of  prudent  meas 
ures,  the  slaveholding  section  might  be  divided,  and  the 
Border  Slav^e  States  retained  in  the  Union.  The  authori- 
ties of  tlie  rebel  Confederacy  saw  the  importance  of  push- ' 
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ing  the  issue  to  an  instant  decision.  Under  their 
nearly  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  cnstom-honsefl, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  Within  the  limits  of 
the  seceded  States,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  hy 
representatives  of  the  rebel  government.  The  only  taxtm 
in  the  South  which  remained  in  possesrion  of  the  Unioii 
were  Forts  PickenSi  Taylor,  and  Jefferson  on  the  FlcnidA 
coast,  and  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  prepa- 
rations were  far  advanced  for  the  reduction  and  captore 
of  these.  OflBicers  of  the  army  and  navy  from,  the  Soufh 
had  resigned  their  commissions  and  entered  the  rebel 
service.  Civil  officers  representing  the  United  StateB 
within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  States  could  no 
longer  discharge  their  fanctions,  and  all  the  'powemot 
that  Gtovemment  were  practically  paralyzed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task,  first,  of  withholding  the  Border  States 
fh>m  joining  the  Confederacy,  as  an  indisi)en8able  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  work  of  quelling  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration  took  place  as  usual  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  presence  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  spectators.  A  large  military  force  was  in 
attendance,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gteneral 
Scott,  but  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  the  occasion.  Before  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow- CituteM  of  the  United  States : — 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Gk>yemment  itself^  T  appear 
before  yon  to  address  jou  briefly,  and  to  take  in  yonr  presence  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  bj  the 
President  ^^  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  otfice.^* 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to  discuss  thoao 
matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or 
excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist,  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  Statea, 
't>iat  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  Administration  their  property  and 
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A«lr  jMUe  mnd  p«noiiil  nonritj  vo  to  b«  endugerAd.  There  bu  neVer 
bMB  aar  TMBOnaUe  o«ise  for  nidh  Kpprebenaion.  Indeed,  the  most 
oBpIe  erideaee  to  the  ooiitr«7  hu  alt  the  while  erieted  and  been  open 
to  their  in>peetl<m.  It  is  found  ia  aearlj  all  the  pnbliriied  apeeohee  at 
Um  who  DOW  Mldreeaea  joa.  I  do  hot  qaote  from  one  of  tboee  apeeohea 
when  I  declare  that  "  I^have  no  pnrpoae,  direeUy  or  indireotlj',  to  Inter- 
fice  with  the  inatitntion  of  lUverf  tn  the  Btatea  where  it  eziats.  I  beKeTs 
I  have  DO  lawfOl  right  to  do  so,  and  I  hare  no  ioeHnation  to  do  eo."  ThoM 
who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  eo  with  ftall  knowledge  that  I  had  made 
ttk  and  manj  similar  declarationa,  and  had  nerer  reoanted  them.  And 
more  thou  this,  the;  pUoed  in  the  platform  for  my  aooeptanoe,  and  ■■  a  law 
to  themaelTee  and  to  me,  the  dear  and  emphatla  reeolntion  which  I  now 
nai:— 

Betohed,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  Sutos, 
and  especially  the  right  oi'  ciicli  Sttitc  to  order  uad  control  itn  own  ilumea- 
tio  InstitntionH  sAOoroing  to  its  own  JQdgment  eiclusirely,  ia  esaeutial  to 
the  balance  of  power  on  whlcli  the  perfection  and  endiiruiice  of  our  polit- 
ical fabric  depend,  and  wo  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  nrnied  force 
of  the  soil  of  any  State  nr  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
•among- the  grarest  of  critutis. 


I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon 
the  pnblio  attention  the  most  concloelve  evidence  of  whieh  the  cose  ie  sus- 
oeptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  he  in 
anywise  endsjigered  by  the  now  incoming  Administration.  I  add,  too, 
that  «U  the  proteoUon  which,  consistently  with  the  ConslltottoD  and  the 
laws,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when  law- 
fhlty  demanded,  for  whatever  cause — as  checirfuUy  to  one  seetion  as  to 
another. 

There  is  mnch  controversy  abont  the  delivering  np  of  fngitives  &om 
service  or  labor.  The  cUase  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Oon- 
stitntion  as  any  other  of  its  provisions : — 

So  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  noder  the  laws  thereof 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of.  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  he  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  bnt  shall  be  delivered 
ap  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  dne. 

It  is  scarcely  qnestioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those  who 
made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitotion — to  tliis  provision  as  much  as  any  other. 
To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  clanse,  "  shall  he  delivered  np,"  their  oaths  are  nnanimons.  Sow, 
if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  ooold  they  not,  with  nearly 
eqaal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good 
that  onanimoos  oath? 

There  is  some  difference  of  ppinioa  whether  this  clanse  should  be  en- 
foroed  by  National  or  by  State  antbority;  bnt  snrely  that  difference  is 
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not  a  very  material  one.    If  the  sUre  is  to  be  aammdared,  it  om^bs'lrf 
bat  little  oonseqaenoe  to  him,  or  to  others,  by  which  anfhority  it  is 
And  should  anj  one,  in  any  case,  be  oontent  that  his  osth  shall  90 
on  a  mere  nnsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 

Again,,  in  any  law  npon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  tha  salbgirds  qCHIh 
erty  known  in  ciyilized  and  humane  Juris^vudenoa  to  be  iBtrodooed,  m 
that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as-k  slsTet    Andai^t 


it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that  ''the  oitlMBa  «f 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  sU  privileges  and  immnnitlea  of  uiUima  !■ 
the  several  States?*' 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservation^  and  vttir  ao 
purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rolea* 
And  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Oongreas  m 
proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  saftr  ftr  all,  boik 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  anlii 
which  stand  unrepealed^  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  iuir- 
punity  in  having  tliom  held  to  be  unconstltutionaL 

It  is  seventy-two  years  sinee  the  first  inauguration  of  a  President  judMr 
oar  National  Constitution.  During  that  period,  fifteen  diflRwent  and'greatijr 
distinguished  citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  Exeonti?* 
branch  of  tlie  Government.  They  have  conducted  it  through  many  p«ril«| 
and  generally  with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  tMs  scope  ibr  preos^ 
dent,  I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  tem  of 
four  yeant  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, in  the  fimdamentid  law  of  all  National  Governments.  It  im  iafb 
to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continae  to  execute  all  the  express  profi  • 
sions  of  our  National  Government,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever — k 
being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in 
the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government  proper,  but  an  aasoci* 
ation  of  States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be 
peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party 
to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  require 
sll  to  lawfully  rescind  it? 

Descending  from  tbese  general  principles,  we  find  the  propocdtiom  thai, 
in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  Is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  Is  much  older  than  the  Constitutiou.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  II  waa  ma- 
tured and  continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1778.  it  wan 
farther  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  Thirteen  Statee  •xpreMly 
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lilightod  aad  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articlea  of  Ooq- 
iisderatioii  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for 
ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitution  was  **  to  form  a  more  perfect 
nnion.'* 

■Baft  if  deatmction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or  by  a  part  onl/,  of  the 
States,  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the  Gon- 
fltitotion  having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion, 
can  lawfially  get  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
tObd  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or 
rev<^ationary,  according  to  circumstances. 

I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
tiie  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  lAy  ability  I  shall  tuke  care,  as 
the  CcxDStitution  itself  expressly  ei^joins  upon  ma,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  l>e  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part ;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the 
requisite  means,  or,  in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary.  I 
trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  bat  only  as  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itseld 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence ;  and  there  shall 
be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  National  authority.  The  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Grovernment,  and  to  collect  the  du%s  and  im- 
posts ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  but  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will 
be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  forco  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so 
great  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  hold- 
ing the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  stran- 
gers among  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may 
exist  in  the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal, 
I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  fur  the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  h^  furnished  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense 
of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and  reflection. 
The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events  and  ex- 
perience shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every 
case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  National  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympa- 
thies and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  Gnion  at  all  events,  and  ore  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither 


lArn^Aor  deojr ;  but  if  tltare  be  Miob>  I  nted  ^tMnm.m  fWA 

Tq  thoM,  how^TMv  who  Teallj  love  Ui«  Unioiii  mior.I  aol  ipMkl*  ^  f  ju«b 

Before  entering  npon  90  gr»T«  <#  iDtttttfr  efr  tbe  ■  ilaKp  iMiiMiii^j  HJjmr 
National  fiibrio,with  all  its  benefitSi  its  memoriee,  and  tta  hepei^  wmajftjl 
Boi  be  wiae  to  aaoertain  preoieelj  why  we  4o  it!  Ffflyvii^luMml^illHlllf- 
pserate  a  step  while  there  is  any  possibait^  tfw^  IMy  ilorti»  e< Af>tflliaw» 
fly  from  have  no  real  existenoef  Witt  r^Of  wMa.-the.esclriWilHs  JWJT 
jk>  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  fromrrT-wBl  j^iMifk^^mMm^ 
missioaof  sofidarfiilAmistakel  i       .ti?  imiiis^ 

All  profess  to  be  oontent  in  the  nnioR,  if  ^  woMnHimA  rj^h^tm 
he  igaintained.  Is  it  trae,  theo,  that  any  right,»plain]j  wpltteft  .fo^Mia 
Oonstitation,  has  been  denied?  I  think  not  Happily  the  IvoaMAilUI 
is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reaeh  to  the  andael^  of  4abl§4lp» 
Think,  if  yon  can,  of  a  single  instanoe  in  which  a  plaii^y  written  |NNhiM9 
of  the  Ck>nstitation  has  ever  been  denied*  !£,  by  the  jnere  forosr  ef . 
bars,  a  m^ority  should  depiire  a  minority  of  any  elearly  wiitteft 
tntiona]  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  oi  view,  jnrtii^  .reyoinHQpSii 
certainly  would  if  such  right  were  a  vital  <Hie.  But  snoh  is  neit.oir, ' 
All  the  vital  rights  of  minoritiea  and  of.  individnals  are  so  J^ainly 
to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations^  guarantees  and  prohlbitionibteilbe 
Ckgiafcitution,  that  controversies  never  arise  ooneeming  thenu:  SfffeJie 
oj^gimio  law  can  ever  be  fieamed  with  a  proyiskm  specifloally .  aj^geajblCLlo 
every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  administratioiL  No.  |iK#- 
sight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  eontain^'  exo 
press  provisions  for  all  possible  questions.  .  ^all  ftkgitivea  from  labor  Im 
surrendered  by  National  or  by  State  authority?  The  Oonstitution  does 
not  expressly  say.  May  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  Xiie 
Oonstitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in 
the  Territories ?    The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  . .  i-. 

J^rom  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitutional  controvoviea, 
and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority 
will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the  Government  must  ceasa. 
There  is  no  other  alternative;  for  continuing  the  Government  is  aoqulfl^ 
oence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede 
rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn,  will  divide 
and  ruin  them;  for  a  minority  of  their  own  wiU  secede  from  them  wheia- 
ever  a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minority.  For  instanea, 
why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or  two  henoe, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now 
claim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 
.  Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  Statse  to  oofiji- 
pose  a  new  Union,  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  jcenew^ 
secession  ? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  seoesiiQii  i[s  the  essence  of  anarohj,    A 
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mtiotitf  held  in  reetraint  bj  oonstitational  checks  and  limitations,  and 
alwajs  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  pepular  opinions  and 
Mntteenta,  la  the  only  trae  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  r^ects 
4t»  does,  of  necessity,  fiy  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  im- 
poJHible;  Uie  mle  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly 
tnidmiarible;  so  that,  r^ecting'-the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despot- 
Im,  in  some  form,  is  all  that  is  left 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that  constitntional  ques- 
tions are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Oonrt;  nor  do  I  deny  that  snoh 
deddons  mnst  be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 
the  otject  of  that  soit^  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect 
and  consideration  in  all  parallel  cases,  by  all  other  departments  of  the 
Qovemment.  And  while  it  is  obvionsly  possible  that  sach  decisions  may 
be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil  effect  following  it  being 
Hmiied  to  that  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled, 
and  never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than 
could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same  time,  the  candid 
dticen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital 
questions  affltoting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
dsioDS  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary 
Mtigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  thdr 
'Ck»vemment  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Not  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  Court  or  the  Judges. 
It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly 
brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no  faalt  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn 
their  decisions  to  political  purposes.  One  section  of  our  country  believes 
slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute. The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the 
suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps, 
as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  imperfectly  supports  the  law*  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in 
each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse, 
in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.  The 
foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately 
revived,  without  restriction,  in  one  section;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now 
only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  re- 
spective sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wifs  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  inter- 
course, either  amicable  or  hostale^  must  continue  between  them.    It  is 
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impossible,  then,  to  make  that  interooorse  more  adraQtafeiMis  .i$/i  Affm4 
satis&ctory  after  separation  than  before.  Oan  aliena  make  trfj|ttee.iiiiipif>a 
than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  fsif  lift  ill  j  sn%lin<iii 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends!  Suppose 70a f^tajrajLa 
jon  oannot  fight  always;  and  when,  after  mnoh  loss  on  both  alda%  ji^X 
no  gain  on  either,  yon  cease  fighting,  the  identioal  old  qttestkNi%M  Hk 
terms  of  intercourse,  are  ag^  npon  yon.  .   .  ,   ..^^ 

This  oonntry,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  ifl]nii|flo 
it    Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  €h)¥ermDeii%  lilfttpj 
can  exercise  their  constitnUonal  right  of  am^iiding  it,  or  their  ^0lici!fc||j^ 
tionary  right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.    I  cannot  be  Ignoranl'^f^tiMiz 
fisot  that  many  worthy  and  patHotio  citixens  are  desirons  Qf  havivg  .JkMtli 
National  Constitation  amended..    While  I  make  no  reoommendaAloai  nl  v 
amendments,  I  folly  recognize  tlie  rightfnl  authority  of  the  people  oiwt£ 
the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed.  IA:: 
the  instrument  itself;  and  I  should,  under  existing  drcumstance^ikYXHTii;: 
rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to  a0t ' 
upon  it.    I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  se^mt't 
preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the  peopls 
themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or  r^ect  pKOfioelr,:: 
tions  originated  by  others,  not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  to  either  aoo^.ecT 
refuse.    I  understand  fi  proposed  amei\4inent  to  the  Oonstitution — ^tf hiohv.- 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — ^has  passed  Oongress,  to  the  effeol^/i 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  service.    To  avoid. 
misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  pro- 
vision now  to  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objections  to  fta. 
being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people,  and  th^ 
have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States. 
The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose ;  but  the  Executlvei 
as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present' 
Government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  bj; 
him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  jusdce  of 
the  people  t  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world  ?  In  our 
present  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right  t 
If  tlie  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  ba 
on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  tlM 
American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we  live,  the  same  peopla 
have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief;  and 
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with  equal  wiBdom,  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
9fm  handa  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  people  retain  their  virtue 
add  Tigllance,  no  Administration,  hj  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly, 
Tory  aeriously  ii^jure  the  Government  in  the  short  space  of  four 


My  ooQUtrymen,  one  and  all,  thinic  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole 
mtj^dL  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an 
oljaet  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never 
Ukb  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time ;  but  no 
godd  olijeot  can  be  frustrated  by  it  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied, 
itfB  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpdred,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point, 
the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  while  the  new  Administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute, 
there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet 
fonaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow -coantry men,  and  not  in  mine,  ia 
the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war.    The  Gk>vemment  will  not  assail  yon. 

Yon  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  iif  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government ; 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  de 
fbnd^^it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection. 

Tlie  raystic  cord  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  brood 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  cliorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

The  declarations  of  the  Inaugural,  as  a  general  thing, 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  loyal  people  of*  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  was  seen,  everywhere,  that  while  President  Lin- 
coln felt  constrained,  by  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  duty,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  over  all  the  territory  within  its  juris- 
diction, whenever  that  authority  should  be  disputed  by 
the  actual  exercise  of  armed  force,  he  would  nevertheless 
do  nothing  whatever  to  provoke  *  such  a  demonstration, 
and  would  take  no  step  which  could  look  like  violence  or 
offensive  warfare  upon  the  seceded  States.  In  the  Border 
States  its  reception  was  in  the  main  satisfactory.    But,  s^ 
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a  matter  of  conrse,  in  those  States,  as  elsewhere  fhioqgM 
out  the  South,  the  secession  leaders  gave  it  the  mQfk 
hostile  constniction.  No  effort  was  spared  to  InflasMHiift 
public  mind,  by  representing  the  Inaugural  as  embodTiag 
the  purpose  of  the  President  to  make  war  up<»i  'Ufa 
Southern  States  for  their  attempt  to  secure  a  redreflt^^f 
wrongs.  '•  ■<^ 

The  President's  first  act  was  to  xsonstruct  his  CSaUsel^ 
which  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  William  SL  Qem^ 
ard,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State ;  Salmon  P.  Cimmf 
of.  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Simon  Cameron,  bf 
Pennsylyania,  Secretary  of  War ;  Gideon  Welles,  of  Cwif  • 
necticut.  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy ;  Caleb  B.  Smitib,  of  liir 
diana,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-Gfeneral ;  and  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  Attomey-Gteneral.  These  nominations  were  all 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  these  gentlemen  enteied 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duti^  of  their  several  ofllces. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth,  of  AiBr 
bama,  and  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  requested  an  unofScia^ 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  latter 
declined.  On  the  13th  they  sent  to  him  a  communication, 
informing  him  that  they  were  in  Washington  as  commis- 
sioners from  a  government  composed  of  seven  States 
which  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Union,  and  that 
they  desired  to  e^ter  upon  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  questions  growing  out  of  this  separation.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, by  direction  of  the  President,  declined  to  receive 
them,  because  it  "could  not  be  admitted  that  the  States 
referred  to  had,  in  law  or  fact,  withdrawn  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in  any  other  manner 
than  with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  communication, 
though  written  on  the  iBth  of  March,  was  withheld,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Conmiissioners,  until  the  8th  of  April, 
when  it  was  delivered.  The  fact  of  its  receipt,  and  its 
character,  were  instantly  telegraphed  to  Cliarleston,  and 
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tt  jlPM  made  fhe  oocaedon  for  jnredpitating  the  rerolntioii 
ligr  on  act  which,  it  was  belieyed,  would  unite  all  the 
fioathem  States  in  support  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the 
Jbt]F  of  its  receipt,  the  8th  of  April,  General  Beaur^ard, 
Ht'Charleston,  teh^raphed  to  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel 
fleoretary  of  War,  at  Montgomery,  that  ^^  an  authorized 
messenger  from  President  Lincoln  bad  just  informed  Got- 
flRDOr  Piokens  and  himself  that  provisions  would  be  sent 
to  Fort  Sumter  peaceably,  or,  otherwise,  by  force."  Gen- 
-eral  Beaur^ard  was  instructed  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  which  he  did  on  the  11th,  and  was  at  once  in- 
finrned  by  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  command  that 
Us  ^^  sense  of  honor  and  his  obligations  to  his  GK>yemment 
preyented  his  compliance.  ^ '  On  the  night  of  the  same  dieiy 
General  Beauregard  wrote  to  Mi^or  Anderson,  by  orders 
of  his  GK>yemment,  that  if  he  ^^  would  state  the  time  at 
which  he  would  evacuate  Fort  Sumter  "  (as  it  was  known 
that  it  must  soon  be  evacuated  for  lack  of  provisions), 
^and  will  agree  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  use 
your  guns  against  us  unless  ours  shall  be  employed 
against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  opening  fire 
upon  you.'*  At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
Major  Anderson  replied  that  he  would  evacuate  the  fort 
by  noon  on  the  16th,  abiding,  meantime,  by  the  terms 
proposed,  unless  he  should  "receive,  prior  to  tiiat,  control 
ling  instructions  from  his  Government,  or  additional  sup 
plies."  In  reply  to  this  note  he  was  notified,  at  half-past 
three,  that  the  rebels  would  open  their  batteries  ujyon  the 
fort  in  one  hour  from  that  time.  This  they  did,  and,  after 
a  bombardment  of  thirty-three  hours,  Major  Anderson 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th. 

The  effect  of  this  open  act  of  war  was,  in  some  respects, 
precisely  what  had  been  anticipated  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties :  in  other  respects,  it  was  very  different.  Upon  the 
Southern  States  it  had  the  effect  o'f  arousing  public  senti- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  strength 
ening  the  rebel  cause.  At  the  North,  it  broke  down, 
for  the  moment,  all  party  distinctions,  and  united  the 
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people  in  a  cordial  and  hearty  snpport  of  the 
ment  '^^ 

The  President  regarded  it  aa  an  armed  attack  nponthe 
Gk)yemment  of  the  United  States,  in  support  of  the  pom- 
bination  which  had  been  organized  into  a  Oomfedemcgr.tp 
resist  and  destroy  its  authority,  and  he  saw,  at  onoe^  tihiit 
it  could  be  met  and  defeated  only  by  the  force  placed  in 
his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  that  authority.'  •  He 
accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  April,  issued  the  following' 


PB00LA1£ATI0N.  "      , 

£^  tks  Frmidmi  of  the  United  SUUee. 

Whereaiy  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  heen  for  some  time  pait 
and  now  are  opposed,  and  the  ezecntion  thereof  obstmcted,  in  tiie  Slatw 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisianii,  anft 
Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerfnl  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordiiiiii^ 
course  of  Judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  rested  in  the  ira*^Jwilt 
by  law :  now,  therefore,  I,  Abbaham  Livooln,  President  of  the  Unit^ 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  Tested  by  the  Constitution  and  tbe 
laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  miUtiii 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  sevens- 
five  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  tbe 
laws  to  be  duly  executed. 

The  detailB  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  lo  the 
State  authorities  through  the  War  Department.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal 
citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  mountain  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  aud  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already,  long  enough  endured. 
I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  herebj 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  proper^ 
which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  tiie  utmott 
care  will  be  observed,  consistentiy  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid 
any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference  witii,  property,  or  any 
disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  I  hereby 
command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  ftofm 
this  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extra> 
ordinary  occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Senators  and 
RepreHentatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  assemble  at  their  respective 
chninbers,  at  twelve  o^dock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July 
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iMR|4*theii  aDd  there  to  consider  and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 
^  In  witness  whereoi^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

bone  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  oor  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the 
fadapendenoe  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

•  Abbaham  Linoolk. 

By  the  President. 

WillulM  H.  Sswabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issue  of  this  Proclamation  created  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  country.  Scarcely  a  voice 
was  raised  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  against  this 
measure,  which  was  seen  to  be  one  of  absolute  necessity 
ieuid  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Every  Northern  State  responded  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent's demand,  and  from  private  persons,  as  well  as  by 
the  legislatures,  men,  arms,  and  money  were  offered,  in 
unstinted  profusion  and  with  the  most  zealous  alacrity, 
in  support  of  the  Government.  Massachusetts  was  first 
in  the  field ;  and  on  the  first  day  after  the  issue  of  the 
Proclamation,  her  Sixth  Regiment,  completely  equipped, 
started  from  Boston  for  the  National  Capital.  Two  more 
regiments  were  also  made  ready,  and  took  their  departure 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  Sixth  Regiment,  on  its 
way  to  Washington,  on  the  19th,  was  attacked  by  a  mob 
in  Baltimore,  carrying  a  secession  flag,  and  several  of  its 
members  were  killed  or  severely  wounded.  This  inflamed 
to  a  still  higher  point  the  excitement  which  already  per- 
vaded the  country.  Tlie  whole  Northern  section  of  the 
Union  felt  outraged  that  troops  should  be  assailed  and 
murdered  on  their  way  to  protect  the  Capital  of  the  Na 
tion.  In  Maryland,  where  the  Secession  party  was 
strong,  there  was  also  great  excitement,  and  the  jGrovemor 
of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  united  in  urging, 
for  prudential  reasons,  that  no  more  troops  should  be 
brought  through  that  city.  To  their  representation  the 
President  made  the  following  reply : — 


•  
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Qovemor  Hiokb  and  Major  Browk: 

GsNTLEHBN : — ^TooT  letter  hy  Messrs.  Bond,  Dobbin,  and  Bnine  ia  »• 
ceived.  I  tender  70a  both  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  to  keesp  tfaa 
peace  in  the  trying  situation  in  which  yon  are  placed. 

For  the  future,  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I  make  no  pcdnl.olf 
bringing  them  through  Baltimore.  Without  anj  military  knowledge  nj- 
self,  of  course  I  must  leave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  said  thia 
morning  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  **  March  them  aroofid  Balti- 
more, and  not  through  it."  I  sincerely  hope  the  General,  on  fuller  reflao* 
tion,  will  consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  you  will  not  ol^eoK 
to  it  By  this  a  collision  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  with  the  troops  wOl 
be  avoided,  unless  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  it.  I  hope  joa  will 
exert  your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Now  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  for  peace  consistently  with 
the  muntenance  of  the  Government. 

Tour  obedient  servant,  Abraham  Lxnoolk. 

And  in  further  re8X)onse  to  the  same  request  from  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  followed  hy  a  suggestion  that  the  contro- 
versy between  the  North  and  South  might  be  referred  to 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  for  arbitration,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  the 
following  reply : — 

DxPASTincxT  OF  Statk,  AprU  S2, 186L 

His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  Hioks,  Governor  of  Maryland : 

Sir  : — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  vour  communication  of  this 
morning,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  duty 
to  advise  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the  troops 
then  off  Annapolis,  -  nd  also  that  no  more  may  be  sent  through  Maryland; 
and  that  you  have  further  suggested  that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties  in  our  country,  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  that  communi- 
cation, and  to  assure  you  that  he  has  weighed  the  counsels  it  contiuna 
with  the  respect  which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magistrates 
of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for  yonrself.  lie  regrets,  as  deeply 
as  any  magistrate  or  citizen  of  this  country  can,  that  demonstrations 
against  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  with  very  extensive  preparations 
for  the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call  out  the  forces  to 
which  you  allude. 

The  force  now  sought  to  be  brought  through  Maryland  is  intended  for 
nothing  but  the  defence  of  the  Capital.  Tlie  President  has  necessartly 
•.••>nfided  the  choice  of  the  National  highway  which  that  force  shall  take 


w 
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In  eommg  to  this  dty  to  the  Lieatenant-General  commanding  the  Army 
of  ttM  United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predecessor,  is  not  less  distin- 
gnished  for  his  hnmanity  than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism^  and  distin- 
|dshed  pnblio  serrioe. 

The  President  instmcts  me  to  add,  that  the  Kational  highway  thus 
selected  by  the  Uentenant-General  has  been  chosen  by  him  npon  oonsnl- 
tilloii  with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland  as  the  one 
wMoh,  while  a  ronte  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  farthest  removed  from  ihe 
popnloos  cities  of  the  State,  and  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  there- 
ftira  be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

Hie  Prerident  cannot  but  remember  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  a  general  of  the  American  Union,  with  forces 
designed  for  the  defence  of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere  In 
tfie  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
eapital  of  that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all  the  other  noble  sentiments  of 
Uiat  age  in  Maryland,  the  President  would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that 
Uiere  is  one  that  would  forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That  sen- 
timent is,  that  no  domestic  contention  whatever  that  may  arise  among  the 
ftsart^  of  this  Republic  ought  in  any  case  to  be  referred  to  any  foreign 
artritnunent,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  European  monarchy. 

I  haive  the  honor  to  be^  with  distinguished  consideration,  your  Exeel- 
•flo^'s  obedient  servant,  Wiluam  H.  Skwasd. 

At  the  President's  request,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and 
a  number  of  leading  influential  citizens  of  Maryland, 
waited  upon  him  at  Washington,  and  had  an  open  con- 
ference uiK)n  the  condition  of  afiairs  in  that  State.  The 
Mayor  subsequently  made  the  following  report  of  the  in- 
terview : — 

The  President,  upon  his  part,  recognized  the  good  faith  of  tjie  city  and 
State  authorities,  and  insisted  upon  his  own.  He  admitted  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  in  Baltimore,  and  his  desire  and  duty  to  avoid  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  people.  He  urged,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  absolute,  irresistible  necessity  of  having  a  transit  through  the 
State  for  such  troops  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Capital.  The  protection  of  WashingUm^  he  asseverated  with  great 
earnestness,  was  the  sgle  object  of  concentrating  troops  there ;  and  he 
protested  that  none  of  the  troops  brought  through  Maryland  were  in- 
tended for  any  purposes  hostile  to  the  State,  or  ctggreeeite  as  against  the 
Southern  States.  Being  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  the  Potomac  id 
security,  the  Government  must  either  bring  them  through  Maryland  or 
abandon  the  Capital. 
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He  called  on  General  Scott  for  his  opinion,  wliich  the  General  gave  at 
length,  to  tlic  effect  that  troops  might  be  brought  through  Maryland, 
without  going  through  Baltimore,  by  either  carrying  them  from  FerrjB- 
ville  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Washington,  or  by  brining  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  marching  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Washington  Railroad,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
the  Capital.  If  tlie  people  would  permit  them  to  go  by  either  of  thoae 
routes  uninterruptedly,  the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  Baltimore 
would  be  avoided.  If  the  people  would  not  permit  them  a  transit  thus 
remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select  their  own  best  rontc,  and,  if  need 
be,  fight  their  way  through  Baltimore — a  result  which  the  General  ear- 
nestly deprecated. 

Tlie  President  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  desire  to  aroid 
a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more  troops  should  be  ordered  through  Balti- 
more, if  they  were  permitted  to  go  uninterruptedly  by  either  of  the  other 
routes  suggested.  In  this  disposition  ihe  Secretary  of  War  expressed  his 
participation. 

Mayor  Brown  assured  the  President  that  the  city  authorities  would  nse 
all  lawful  means  to  prevent  their  citizens  from  leaving  Baltimore  to  attack 
the  troops  in  passing  at  a  distance  ;  but  he  urged,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  promise  any  thing  more  than  ^leir 
hest  efl'orts  in  that  direction.  The  excitement  was  great,  he  told  the 
President ;  the  people  of  all  classes  were  fully  aroused,  and  it  was  impoe- 
•i  jle  for  any  one  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  the  presence  of  North- 
ern troops  anywhere  within  our  borders,  lie  reminded  the  President, 
also,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities  was  confined  to  their  own 
population,  and  tliat  he  could  give  no  promises  for  the  ])eopIe  elsewhere, 
because  lie  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  if  given.  The  President  fVankly 
acknowlcdjrcd  this  diflioulty,  and  said  that  the  Government  would  only 
ask  the  rity  authorities  to  use  their  best  efforts  with  respect  to  those 
nndcr  their  jurisdiction. 

The  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  assurance,  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  that  no  more  troops  would  be  sent  through  l^altimore  un- 
less obstrurted  in  their  transit  in  other  directions,  and  with  the  undor- 
standin-r  that  the  city  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  restrain  their 
own  people. 

In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  troops  were  for- 
warded to  Wasliington  by  way  of  Annai)olis,  until  peace 
and  order  were  restored  in  Baltimore,  when  the  n*gular 
nse  of  the  highway  through  that  city  was  i-esumed,  and 
has  been  continued  without  interruption  to  tlie  present 
time. 

On  tlie  10th  of  April  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  blockading  the  ports  of  t  lu^  seceded  States: — 
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A  PROCLAMATION, 
*       By  ths  President  of  the  Uhitted  States. 

Whereas^  An  insurreotion  against  tho  Government  of  the  United  Stfttee 
has  broken  ont  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Geoi^gia,  Alabama,  Flor^ 
Ida,  Miaaiasippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea 
for  the  colleotion  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  efficiently  executed  therein 
eonfonnable  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  required  duties 
to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States : — 

And  whereas^  A  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in  such  insurreotion^ 
have  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of  marque,  to  authorize  the 
bearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 
the  good  citizens  of  the  country,  lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
high  aeas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United  States : — 

And  whereas^  An  Executive  Proclamation  has  been  already  issued,  re- 
quiring the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist 
therefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to  dc^berate  and 
determine  thereon : — 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  th^'  same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations,  until  Congress  shall  have 
assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said  unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  the 
same  shall  have  ceased,  have  farther  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  such  cases  pro- 
vided. For  this  purpose*  a  competent  force  will  be  posted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.  If,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall 
attempt  to  leave  any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on  her 
register  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning;  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall 
again  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured 
and  sent  to  the  nearesft  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings  against  her 
and  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  person,  under  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  such  States,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her, 
auch  persons  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  fox 
:iie  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy. 

15y  the  President.  Atoattait  Lraoour, 

William  H.  J^kwako,  Secretary  of  State. 
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These  were  the  initial  steps  by  which  the  GoTemment 
sought  to  repel  the  attempt  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  U 
overthrow  its  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Its  ^tion  was 
at  that  time  wholly  defensive.  The  declarations  of  rebel 
officials,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Southern  presB, 
indicated  very  clearly  their  intention  to  push  the  war 
begun  at  Sumter  into  the  North.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
himself  declared,  more  than  a  month  previous,  that  when- 
ever the  war  should  open,  the  North  and  not  the  South 
should  be  the  field  of  battle. .  At  a  popular  demonstration 
held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  hearing  that  fire  had  been 
opened  upon  Sumter,  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel  Secretary 
of  War,  had  said,  that  while  "no  man  could  tell  where 
the  war  would  end,  he  would  prophesy  tliat  the  flag 
which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here,  would  float  over  the* 
dome  of  ihe  old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  flrst  of 
May,"  and  that  it  "might  float  eventually  over  Paneul 
Hall  itself."  The  rebel  Government  had  gone  forward 
with  great  vigor  to  prepare  the  means  for  making  good 
these  predictions.  Volunteers  were  summoned  to  the 
field.  Besides  garrisoning  the  fortresses  in  their  posses- 
sion along  the  Southern  coast,  a  force  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Virginia. 
A  loan  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  was  raised,  and  Davis 
issued  a  pi'oclaiiiation  offering  letters  of  marque  to  all  per- 
*sons  who  might  desire  to  aid  the  rebel  6ovt»rnment  and 
enrich  themselves  by  depredations  upon  the  rich  and  ex- 
tended commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  Soutli  thus 
plunged  openly  and  boldly  into  a  war  of  aggression  ;  and 
the  President,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  his 
Inaugural,  put  the  Government  upon  the  defensive,  and 
limited  the  military  operations  of  the  moment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Capital. 

Tlie  effect  of  these  preliminary  movements  upon  the 
Border  Slave  States  was  very  decided.  The  assault  upon 
Sumter  greatly  excited  the  public  mind  throughout  those 
States.  In  Virginia  it  was  made  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
rebels.  The  State  Convi^ntion,  wliich  had  been  in  session 
since  the  13th  of  February,  was  composed  of  a  hundrtwl 
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and  fifty-two'  delegates,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were 
Union  men.  The  Inangnral  of  President  Lincoln  had 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  members, 
uid  a  very  animated  contest  had  followed  as  to  its  proper 
meaning.  The  secessionists  insisted  that  it  announced  a 
policy  of  coercion  towards  tha  South,  and  had  seized  the 
occasion  to  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  an  ordinance  pf 
secession.  This  gave  rise  to  a  stormy  debate,  in  which 
the  friends  of  the  Union  maintained  their  ascendency. 
The  news  of  the  attack  upon  Sumter  created  a  whirlwind 
of  excitement,  which  checked  somewhat  the  Union  move- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  April,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart, 
and  Randolph,  who  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  as- 
certain the  President's  intentions  towards  the  South,  sent 
in  their  report,  which  was  received  just  after  Governor 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  had  announced  the  attack 
upon  Sumter,  and  had  demanded  to  know  what  Virginia 
intended  to  do  in  the  war  they  had  just  commenced,  and 
in  which  they  were  .determine^  to  triumph  or  perish 
The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  President  had  mad* 
the  following  reply  to  their  inquiries : — 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  Pbkstox,  Stuart  and  Randolph  : 

Gen'tlemex  i-f-As  a  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  now  in  ses- 
sion, yoa  present  me  a  preamble  and  resolution  in  these  words: — 

\V7iereaSj  In  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  nncertainty  which  pre-  ' 
vails  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  which  the  Federal  Executive  in- 
tends to  pursue  towards  the  seceded  States,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an 
excitement  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pending  difti- 
culties,  and  threatens  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace : — Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and  re- 
spectfully ask  him  to  communicate  to  this  Conventicm  the  policy  which 
the  Federal  Executive  intends  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate 
States. 

In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  beginning  of  my  official 
term,  expressed  py  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn  there  is  great  and  injurious  un- 
certainty in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what  course  I 
intend  to  pursue.  Not  having  as  yet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now 
my  purpose  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 
I  commend  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  doonment  as  the  best  ex- 
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I»re.^sioii  I  can  give  to  my  purposes.  As  I  then  and  therein  said,  I  nov 
repeat,  ^^  Tho  power  confided  in  me  will  be  nsed  to  hold,  occupy,  and  poa- 
sess  property  und  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the 
duties  and  imposts ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these  objects  there 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any- 
where." By  the  words  "  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment,^' I  chiefly  allude  to  the  military  posts  and  property  which  were  in 
possession  of  the  Government  when  it  came  into  my  hands.  Bnt  if,  as 
now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has  been  made  npon 
Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can,  like 
places  which  Iiad  been  seized  before  the  Government  was  devolved  npon 
mo ;  and  in  any  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  repel  force  by 
force.  In  case  it  proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  is 
reported,  I  shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn 
from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  com- 
mencemcDt  of  actual  war  against  tho  Government  justifies  and  possibly 
demands  it.  I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts  and 
property  situated  within  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  as  yet 
belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  they  did 
before  the  supposed  secession.  Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose, 
I  shall  nut  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts  by  any  armed  inva- 
Rion  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I 
may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  upon  the  border 
of  tho  country.  Froiri  the  fact  that  I  have  (jiioted  a  part  of  the  Inaugurul 
Addro.'^s,  it  must  not  be  inferred  tliat  I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the 
wh«>lc  of  which  T  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the  m^s 

may  be  regarded  as  a  modification.  * 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


On  the  17th,  two  days  after  this  n^port  was  presented, 
and  inimediately  after  receiving  tlie  Presidenf  s  procla- 
mation (tailing  for  troops,  the  Convention  passed  an  ordi 
nance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  to  fifty-five  ; 
and  Virginia,  being  thus  the  most  advanced  member  of  the 
rebel  Coiiftuleracy,  became  the  battle-field  of  all  the  earlier 
contests  which  ensued,  and  on  the  21  st  of  May  the  capital 
of  tho  rebc^l  Government  was  transferred  to  Ri(?hmond. 
Very  stri'iiuous  effbrts  were  madc^  by  tlu^  r(»bel  authori- 
ties to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy  ;  but  the  wise 
forbearance  of  the  President  in  his  earlier  measures  had 
checked  these  endeavors,  and  held  all  those  States  but 
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Tennessee  aloof  from  active  participation  in  the  secession 
movement. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  were  devoted  to  the  most 
active  and  vigorous  preparations  on  both  sides  for  the 
contest  which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  troops  had  been  raised  and  organized  in  the 
rebel  States,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  had  been  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Northern  border.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seized  all  the 
dispatches  which  had  accumulated  in  the  telegraph  ofBces 
during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
movements  in  aid  of  the  rebel  conspiracy.  On  the  27th 
of  April  the  blockade  of  rebel  ports  was  extended  by 
proclamation  to  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
On  the  3d  of  May  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forty-tw^ 
thousand  and  thirty-four  volunteers  for  three  years,  anc 
ordering  an  addition  of  twenty- two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  officers  and  men  to  the  regular  army,  and 
eighteen  thousand  seamen  to  the  navy.  And  on  the  16th, 
by  another  proclamation,  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  Florida  to  "permit  no  person 
to  exercise  any  office  or  authority  upon  the  islands  of 
Key  West,  Tortugas,  and  Santa  Rosa,  which  may  be  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ;  authorizing  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  shall  find 
it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  to 
remove  from  the  vicinity  of  tlie  United  States  fortresses 
all  dangerous  and  suspected  persons." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  Administration  was 
to  define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  towards  foreign  nations  in  view  of  the 
rebellion.  While  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  thife 
very  wide  branch  of  the  general  subject  at  any  consid- 
erable length,  this  history  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  state,  in  official  language,  the  attitude  which  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  assume.  That  is  very  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  instructions  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
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tin*  court   of  St.   James,  and  dated   -April  10,  in   the 
following  terms : — 

Before  coiisidoriug  the  argnments  yoa  are  to  use,  it  is  important  to  in- 
dicate those  which  70a  are  not  to  employ  in  executing  that  mission  :^- 

First.  The  President  has  noticed,  as  the  whole  American  people  have, 
w  itli  much  emotion,  the  expressions  of  good-w^Ul  and  friendship  towards 
the  United  States,  and  of  concern  for  their  present  embarrassments,  which 
have  been  made  on  apt  occasions,  bj  her  Majesty  and  her  ministers.  You 
will  make  due  acknowledgment  for  these  manifestations,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  will  not  rely  on  any  mere  sympathies  or  national  kindness.  Ton 
will  make  no  admissions  of  weoki^ese  in  .our  Constitution,  or  of  apprehen- 
8iou  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  You  ^ill  rather  prove,  as  y&u  easily 
can,  by  comparing  the  history  of  our  country  with  that  of  other  States, 
that  its  Constitution  and  Government  are  really  the  strongest  and  surest 
which  have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  any  people.  You  will  in  no 
case  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  compromise  by  this  Government,  under 
foreign  auspices,  with  its  discontented  citizens.  If,  as  the  President  does 
not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhappily  find  her  Majesty's  Government 
tolerating  the  application  of  the  so-called  seceding  States,  or  wavering 
about  it,  you  will  not  leave  thoiii  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  con 
grant  that  application  and  remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States.  Yon 
may  even  assure  them  promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to  rec- 
ognize, they  may  at  the  same  time  [)repare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  this  Republic.  You  alone  will  represent  your  country  at  Lon- 
don, and  you  will  represent  the  wliole  of  it  there.  When  you  are  asked 
t'»  divide  that  duty  with  others,  dipk?matic  relations  between  the  Govem- 
fuent  <»f  Great  Britain  and  tliis  Government  will  be  suspended,  and  will 
remain  so  until  it  shall  be  seen  whicli  of  the  two  is  most  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  confidence  of  their  respective  nations  and  of  mankind. 

You  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  you  were  disposed,  as  the 
President  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to  rest  your  opposition  to  the  applica-^ 
tiou  of  the  Confederate  iStjites  on  the  ground  of  any  favor  tliis  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  party  which  chiefly  called  it  into  existence,  prop<.)se8  to 
show  to  Great  Britain,  or  claims  that  Great  Britain  ouglit  to  show  them. 
Von  will  not  consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British  Government 
any  opposing  moral  principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  controversy  between  those  States  and  the  Federal 
I'nion. 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  harshness  or  disrespect,  or  even 
impatience,  concerning  the  seceding  States,  their  agents,  or  their  people. 
But  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  wliile  remember  that  those  States 
lire  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and.  notwithstanding  their 
temporary  self-delusion,  they  must  always  continue  to  be,  equal  and 
honored  members  of  tliis  Federal  Union,  and  that  their  citizens  through- 
out all  political  misunderstandings  and  alienations  still  are  and  always 
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most  be  oidr  kindred  and  countrymen.  In  short,  all  your  argaments  must 
belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  namely :  First.  Arguments  dra vu  from 
the  principles  of  public  law  and  natural  justice,  which  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  equal  States.  Secondly.  Arguments  which  concern  equally  the 
honor,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  discontented  States,  and  the  honor, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union.  Thirdly.  Arguments  which 
are  equally  conservative  of  the  rights  and  interests,  and  even  sentiments 
of  the  United  States,  and  just  in  their  bearing  upon  the  rights,  interests, 
and  sentiments  Of  Qreat  Britain  and  all  other  nations. 

Jnst  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams  at  his  post, 
the  B^^tish  Government  determined,  acting  in  concert 
with  that  of  France,  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  a  bellige- 
rent power.  Against  this  recognition  our  Government 
directed  Mr.  Adams  to  make  a  decided  and  energ(itic  pro- 
test. On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  at  Washington  requested  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  him  cer- 
tain instructions  they  had  received  on  this  subject  from 
their  respective  governments.  Mr.  Seward  declined  to 
hear  them  officially  until  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  left  with  him  for  perusal, 
and  he  afterwards  declined  altogether  to  hear  it  read,  oi 
receive  official  notice  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  on 
the  19th,  he  tlius  states  its  character  and  contents :  — 

That  paper  purports  to  contain  a  decision  at  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  this  country  is  divided  into  two 
belligerent  parties,  of  which  the  Govornraent  represents  one,  and  thai 
Great  Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  between  them. 

This  Government  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel  and 
extraordinary  positions  with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty; 
much  less  can  we  consent*  that  that  Government  shall  announce  to  us  a 
decision  derogating  from  that  sovereignty,  at  which  it  has  arrived  with- 
out previously  conferring  with  us  upon  the  question.  Tlie  United  States 
are  still  solely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the  territories  they  have' 
lawfully  acquired  and  long  possessed,  as  they  have  always  been.  They 
are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  as,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  they  have 
always  been.  They  are  living  under  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  just  the  same  ncrw  as  heretofore;  they 
are,  of  course,  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  insist  that  Great  Britain 
ihall  remain  their  friend  now,  just  as  she  has  hitherto  been.  Great  Britain, 
by  rirtue  of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  sections  in  tlus 
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ooantrj,  whether  they  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  or  notil  and  Great 
!)ritain  can  neither  rightfully  qualify  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
uor  concede,  nor  recognize  any  rights  or  interests  or  power  of  any  partji 
State,  or  section,  in  contravention  to  the  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union.  What  is  now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  occarrence,  by  no 
means  peculiar,  but  frequent  in  all  countries — more  frequent  even  in  Great 
Britain  than  here— of  an  armed  insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  regularly  constituted  and  established  Government.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the  Government  to  suppren 
the  insurrection,  as  every  other  government  necessarily  employs  force  in 
such  cases.  But  those  incidents  by  no  moans  constitute  a  state  of  war 
impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government,  creating  belligeient  sec- 
tions, and  entitling  foreign  St^itos  to  intervene,  or  to  act  as  neutrals  ^ 
between  them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off  their  lawful  obligations  to 
the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed.  Any  other  principle  than 
this  would  be  to  resolve  government  everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident 
and  caprice,  and  ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual 
war. 

We  do  not  go  into  any  argument  of  fact  or  of  law  in  snpport  of  the 
positions  we  have  thus  assumed.  They  are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the 
instinct  of  self-defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action — not  more  the 
law  of  individual  than  of  National  life. 

Similar  views  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  French  Plmperor,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments witli  which  we  held  diplomatic  intercourse.  The 
action  of  the  seceding  States  was  treated  as  rebellion, 
purely  domestic  in  its  character,  upon  the  nature  or 
merits  of  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  hold 
any  discussion  with  any  foreign  Power.  The  President 
pressed  upon  all  those  governments  the  duty  of  accepting 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  of  abstaining,  consequently, 
from  evcTy  act  which  could  be  construed  into  any  recog- 
nition of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  or  which  could  embar- 
rass the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  endeav- 
ors to  re-establish  its  rightful  authority.  Especial  pains 
were  taken,  by  the  most  emphatic  declarations,  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  foreign  statesman  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stat(^s  to  accomplish 
that  result.  "You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  explicit," 
was  the  uniform  language  of  the  Secretary,  "in  making 
known  to  the  Government  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
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there  been,  nor  will  there  be,  any  tlie  least  idea  existing 
in  this  Government  of  suffering  a  dissolution  of  this 
Union  to  take  place  in  any  way  whatever."  Efforts  were 
also  made  by  our  Government  to  define,  with  the  preci- 
sion which  the  novel  features  of  the  case  required,  the 
law  of  nations  in  regard  to  neutral  rights,  and  also  to 
secure  a  general  concurrence  of  the  maritime  powers  in 
the  principles  of  the  Paris  Convention  of  1869  :  the  latter 
object  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the  demand  made  by 
both  France  and  England,  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  abide  by  these  principles  in  their  application  to 
the  internal  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  This  demand  the  President  pronounced  inadmis- 
sible. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION  OP  CONGRESS,  AND  THE  MILITART.BVBNTS 

OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  1861. 

FiBST  Annual  Hesbagb. — Aotion  of  Oonobsbb.— Slayibt'  aitd  Ooir- 
FI80ATI0K. — The  Defeat  at  Bull  Run. — Tbbatmkst  of  the  Slavset 
Question. — Geneeal  Fbemont  and  the  Pbebidbnt. — Tke  Tbxht 
Affaib. 

In  pursuance  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
15th  of  April,  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  4th 
of  Jnly,  1861.  The  Republicans  had  control  of  both 
houses,  counting  thirty-one  votes  out  of  forty-eight  in 
the  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  six  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  in  the  House ;  there  being,  moreover, 
five  in  the  Senate  and  twenty-eiglit  in  the  House  who, 
"without  belonging  to  the  R(*pul)lican  party,  supported 
the  Administration  in  its  eftbrts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Hon.  Q-.  A.  Grow  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
and,  on  the  6tli,  the  President  communicated  to  Congress 
his  first  Annual  Message,  as  follows  : — 

Fellow- Citizena  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: — 

Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  as  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  your  attention  is  not  called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of 
legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Presidential  term,  four  months  ago,  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  were  found  to  bo  generally  suspend- 
ed within  the  several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Florida,  excepting  only  those  of  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards^  custom-honses, 
and  the  like,  including  the  movable  and  stationary  property  in  and  about 
them,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in  open  hostility  to  this  Govern- 
ment, excelling  only  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  on  and  neai 
the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harbor.  South  Carolina. 
The  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition,  new  ones  had 
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been  bnilt,  and  armed  forces  bad  been  organized  and  were  organizing,  all 
avowedlj  witb  tbe  same  hostile  purpose. 

The  forts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
and  near  these  States  were  either  besieged  or  menaced  bjr  warlike  prepa- 
.rationa,  and  especially  Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  surrounded  by  well- 
protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  its 
own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as  perhaps  ten  to  one.  A  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found  their 
way  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seized  to  bo  used  against  the  Grovem- 
ment.  Accumulations  of  the  public  revenue,  lying  within  them,  had 
been  seized  for  the  same  object.  The  Navy  was  scattered  in  distant  seas, 
leaving  bnt  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
Oovemment.  Officers  of  the  Federal  Army  and  Navy  had  resigned  in 
great  numbers ;  and  of  those  resigning,  a  large  proportion  had  taken  up 
arms  agunst  the  Oovemment.  Simultaneously,  and  in  connection  with 
■11  this,  the  purpose  to  sever  the  Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  had  been  adopted  in  each  of 
these  States,  declaring  the  States,  respectively,  to  bo  separated  from  the 
National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting  a  combined  government  of 
these  States  had  been  promulgated ;  and  this  illegal  organization,  in  the 
character  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  already  invoking  recognition,  aid, 
and  intervention  from  foreign  Powers. 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  became  indispensable.  This  choice  was  mode,  and  was  de- 
clared in  the  Inaugural  Address.  The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  j)eoceful  measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  tbe  public  places  and  property  not  already  wrested 
from  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
mails,  at  Government  expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were  resisting  the 
Government;  and  it  gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturbance  to 
any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which  a  President 
might  constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a  case,  every  thing  was 
forlK)rne,  without  which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the  Government 
on  foot. 

On  the  5th  of  March  (the  present  incumbent's  first  full  day  in  oflSce), 
a  letter  of  M^or  Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th  of 
March,  was  by  that  Department  placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter  ex- 
pressed the  professional  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  reinforcements  could 
not  be  thrown  into  that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  good 
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:;nd  well-disciplined  men.  This  opinion  was  concarred  in  by  all  tli« 
(fficers  of  his  command,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  suljeot  were  made 
enclosures  of  Major  Anderson^s  letter.  The  whole  was  imme^atelj  laid 
before  Lieutenant- General  Scott,  who  at  once  oonourred  with  M^or 
Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflection,  however,  he  took  fall  time,  oon- 
salting  with  other  officers,  both  of  the  arm j  and  tlie  navy ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  came  reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  the  same  condasion 
AS  before. .  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  such  sufficient  fbroo 
was  then  at  tlie  control  of  the  Government,  or  coald  be  raised  and 
brought  to  the  ground  within  the  time  when  the  provisions  in  the  fort 
w^ould  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  this  rednoed 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  in  the  cose  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting 
the  garrison  safely  out  of  the  fort. 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that  position,  under  tlie 
circumstances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous  ;  that  the  necessity  under  which 
it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  fully  untierstood ;  that  by  many  it  woold 
be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that  at  home  it  would  dis- 
courage the  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad;  tliat,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our 
National  de-struction  consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  Star- 
vation was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison;  and  ere  it  would  be  reached  Fort 
Pickens  might  be  re-enforced.  This  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy, 
and  would  better  enable  the  country  to  accept  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter  as  a  military  necessi1>y.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamsliip  Brooklyn  into  Fort 
Pickens.  Tliis  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but  miibt  take  the  longer  and 
slower  route  by  sea.  The  first  return  news  from  the  order  was  received 
just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  news  itself  was,  that 
the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  quasi  armistice  of  the 
late  Administration  (and  of  the  existence  of  wliicli  tlie  present  Adminis- 
tration, up  to  the  time  the  order  was  dispatched,  hud  only  too  vague  and 
uncertain  rumors  to  fix  attention),  had  refused  to  land  the  troops.  To 
now  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  F^rt 
Sumter,  was  impossible — rendered  so  by  tlie  near  exhaustion  of  provisions 
in  the  latter-named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a  conjuncture,  the 
(Jovernment  had  a  few  days  before  commenced  ])reparing  an  expedition, 
as  well  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  which  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  strongest  anticipated  case  for  using  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  it  forward.  As  had  been  intended  in  this  contingency, 
it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  lie 
might  expect  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the  fort ;  and  tbau 
if  the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  no  effort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  without  further  notice,  or  in  (rase  of  an 
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ittack  upon  the  fort  This  notice  wns  accurdin^Ij  gpTcn;  whereupon 
the  ibrt  wee  ettecked  and  bombarded  to  its  fall,  without  even  awaiting 
the  erriTel  of  the  provisioning  expedition. 

It  ii  thus  seen  that  tlie  assault  upon  and  redaction  of  Fort  Sumter  was 
in  no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defence  upon  the  part  of  the  assailants.  Thej 
well  knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  bj  no  pCNuibilitj  commit 
aggression  upon  them.  Thej  knew — ^they  wer4  expressly  notified — that 
the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few  bravo  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison 
was  all  which  would  on  that  occasion  be  attempted,  unless  themselves, 
by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more.  They  knew  that  this  Qov- 
emment  desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort^  not  to  oi^sail  them,  but 
to  maintain  visible  possession,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Unitm  from 
actual  and  immediate  dissolution — ^trusting,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  to 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box  for  final  ac^ustment;  and  they  as- 
suled  and  reduce<l  the  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object — ^to  drive  out 
the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thus  force  it  to  immediate 
dissolution.  That  this  was  their  object  the  Executive  well  understood ; 
and  having  said  to  them  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  *^  Ton  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors,"  he  took  pains  not 
only  to  keep  this  declaration  good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from 
tlie  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  should  not  be  able  to 
misunderstand  it.  By  the  affair  at  Furt  Sumter,  with  itH  surrounding 
circumstances,  that  point  was  readied.  Then  and  thereby  the  assailants 
of  the  Guvemment  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  In  sight, 
or  in  exf)ectonry  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent 
to  that  harbor  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  fltill  ready  to 
give  that  protertinn  in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  all 
else,  they  have  fon-ed  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue,  **  immediate 
dissolution  or  blood." 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States.  It 
presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question,  whether  a  constitu- 
tional republic  or  d«Mnoorary — a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people— can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  a^rainst  its  own 
domestic  foes.  It  prest.»nts  the  question,  whether  discjjntented  individ- 
nals,  too  few  in  numl»ers  to  control  administration,  according  to  organic 
law,  in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretences  made  in  this  case,  or  on 
any  other  pretences,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretence,  break  up  their 
Government,  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask,  "  Is  there,  in  all  republics,  this  inherent 
and  fatal  weakness?'*  *'Mu8t  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  exist- 
ence?" 

So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call  out  the  war  power 
of  the  Government :  and  so  to  resist  force  employed  for  its  destruction, 
hw  force  for  its  preservation. 
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The  call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the  conntry  watf  most  gratify- 
ing— sarpassing  in  unanimity  and  spirit  the  most  sangpiile  expectation. 
Yet  none  of  the  States  commonly  called  Slave  States,  except  Delaware, 
gave  a  regiment  through  regular  State  organization.  A  few  regimenti 
have  been  organized  within  some  others  of  those  States  by  IdToiTidnd 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Government  service.  Of  oOtlne,  the 
seceded  States,  so  called  (and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  about  tlie 
time  of  the  inauguration),  gave  no  troops  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
The  Border  States,  so  called,  were  not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  of  them 
being  almost  for  the  Union,  while  in  others — as  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas — the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  repressed  and 
silenced.  The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable^per- 
haps  the  most  important.  A  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  that 
State  to  consider  this  very  question  of  disrupting  the  Federal  Union, 
was  in  session  at  the  Capital  of  Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  this 
body  the  people  had  chosen  a  large  mtgority  of  professed  Union  men. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  many  members  of  that 
minority  went  over  to  the  original  disunion  minority,  and  with  them 
adopted  an  ordinance  for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union.  Whether 
tills  change  was  wrought  by  their  great  approval  of  the  assault  upon 
Sumter,  or  their  great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to  that 
assault,  is  not  definitely  known.  Althoagh  they  submitted  the  ordinance 
for  ratification  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  some- 
w^hat  more  than  a  month  distant,  the  Convention  ^nd  the  Legislature 
(which  was  also  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  place),  with  leading 
men  of  the  State  not  inembcrs  of  cither,  immediately  commenced  acting 
as  if  the  State  wore  already  out  of  the  Union.  They  pushed  military 
preparations  vigorously  forward  all  over  the  State.  They  seized  the 
United  States  armory  at  IIari)er'n  Ferry,  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport, 
near  Norfolk.  They  received — porliai)s  invited — into  their  State  large 
bodies  of  troops,  with  their  warlike  appointments,  from  the  so-called 
seceded  States.  They  formally  ent<jred  into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alii 
ance  and  co-operation  with  the  so-called  "Confederate  States,"  and  sent 
members  to  tlieir  Congress  at  Montgomery;  and,  finally,  they  permitted 
the  insurrectionary  Government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capital  at  Rich 
mond. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this  giant  insurrection  to 
make  its  nest  within  her  borders ;  and  this  Government  has  no  choice 
left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it.  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as 
the  loyal  citizens  have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyal 
citizens  this  Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  being 
Virginia. 

In  the  IJorder  States,  so-called — in  fact,  the  Middle  States — there  are 
those  who  favor  a  policy  which  they  call  "  armed  nentrality" — that  is, 
an  arming  of  those  States  to  prevent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  way, 
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or  the  disunion  the  other,  over  their  soil.  This  would  he  disunion  oom- 
Iileted.  Fignratiyely  speaking,  it  wonld  he  the  hnilding  of  an  impassahle 
wall  along  the  line  of  separation — and  yet  not  quite  an  impassahle  one, 
for,  ondw  the  guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  Union  men, 
and  freely  pass  supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists,  which 
it  could  not  do  as  an  open  enemy.  At  a  stroke  it  would  take  all  the 
trouhle  off  the  hands  of  secession,  except  only  what  proceeds  from  the 
external  hlockade.  It  would  do  for  the  disunionists  that  which  of  all 
things  they  most  desire — feed  them  well,  and  give  them  disunion  without 
a  struggle  of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Oonstitution, 
no  obligation  to  maintain  the  Union ;  and  while  very  many  who  have 
ikvored  it  are  doubtless  loyal  citizens,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  injurious 
in  effect 

Becurring  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  it  may  be  stated  that  at 
first  a  call  was  made  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia;  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowing this,  a  proclamation  w^as  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of  the  insur- 
rectionary districts  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade.  So  far 
all  was  believed  to  be  strictly  legal.  At  this  point  the  insurrectionists 
announced  their  purpose  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  wore  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  and  also  for  large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and 
navy.  These  measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were  ventured  upon 
under  what  appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand  and'  a  public  necessity ; 
trusting  then,  as  now,  that  Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutional  compe- 
tency of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militiji,  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  authorize 
the  Commanding-Genertil,  in  proper  cases,  according  to  his  discretion, 
to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpv-%  or,  in  other  words, 
to  arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  processes  and  forms 
of  law,  such  individuals  as  he  might  deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 
This  antliority  has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very  sparingly.  Never- 
theless, the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  lias  been  done  under  it  are 
questioned,  and  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to  the 
proposition,  that  one  who  lias  sworn  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,"  should  not  himself  violate  them.  Of  course,  some 
consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  power  and  propriety  before 
this  matter  was  acted  upon.  The  whole  of  the  laws  which  wore  required 
to  be  faithfully  executed  were  being  resisted,  and  failingof  execution  in 
nearly  one-third  of  the  States.  Must  tliey  be  allowed  to  finally  fail  of 
execution,  even  had  it  been  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme 
tenderness  of  the  citizen's  liberty  tliat  practically  it  relieves  more  of  the 
guilty  than  of  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited  extent  be  violated  ? 
To  state  the  question  more  directly :  Are  all  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unex- 
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ecQted,  and  tho  Government  itself  go  to  pieces,  lest  that  one  be  violated  I 
Even  in  such  a  case,  would  not  the  official  oath  be  broken  if  the  Qaw- 
ernment  should  be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  disregarding 
the  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  Bat  it  was  not  believed  that 
this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not  believed  that  any  lav'waa 
violated.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  "  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  hdbecu  corpus  shaU  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  oaaea  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,*'  is  equivalent  to 
a  provision — is  a  provision — that  such  privilege  may  be  suspended  when, 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  It  vaa 
decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the*  public  safety  doea 
require  the  qualiiied  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which  waa 
authorized  to  be  made.  ■  Now,  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the 
Executive,  is  vested  with  this  power.  But  tho  Constitution  itself  is  sUent 
as  to  which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  as  the  provision  waa 
plainly  mode  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  cannot  be  believed  the 
framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in  every  case  the  danger  should 
run  its  course  until  Congress  could  be  called  together,  the  very  assembling 
of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  re- 
bellion. 

No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered,  as  an  opinion,  at  some 
length,  will  probably  be  presented  by  the  Attorney-General.  Whether 
there  shall  be  any  Icgislaticm  on  the  subject,  and,  if  any,  what,  is  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
long  continued,  as  to  lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action 
as  if  tliey  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our  National  Union  was 
I)robable.  While  this,  on  discovery,  gave  the  Executive  some  concern, 
he  is  now  happy  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  now  everywhere  practically  respected  by  foreign  powers;  and 
a  general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the 
world. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  the  Navy, 
will  give  the  information  in  detail  deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for 
your  deliberation  and  action ;  while  the  Executive  and  all  the  Depart- 
ments will  stand  ready  to  supply  omissions,  or  to  communicate  new  facta 
considered  important  for  you  to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for  making  this 
contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the 
Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about  one-tenth  of  those  of  proper 
ages  within  tho  regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to  engage;  and 
the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by 
the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of  $000,000,000 
now,  is  a  less  sum  per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  Revolution  when 
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we  eame  oat  of  that  stmggle ;  and  the  money  value  in  the  conntry  now 
bean  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it  was  then,  than  does  the  popn- 
tation.  Snrelj  each  man  has  as  strong  a  motive  now  to  preserve  our 
Bbertiea,  as  each  had  then  to  establish  them. 

A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth  more  to  the  world  than  ten 
times  the  men  and  ten  times  the  money.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from 
die  country  leavee  no  donbt  that  the  material  for  the  work  is  abundant, 
ind  that  it  needs  only  the  hand  of  legislation  to  give  it  legal  sanction, 
Mid  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to  give  it  practical  shape  and  efficiency. 
One  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  the  Government  is  to  avoid  receiving 
troops  faster  than  it  can  provide  for  them.  In  a  wonl,  the  people  will 
wre  their  Government,  if  the  Government  itself  will  do  its  part  only 
indifierently  well. 

It  inight  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little  difference  whether  tho 
present  movement  at  the  South  be  called  "secession"  or  " rebellion. ** 
The  movers,  however,  will  understand  the  difference.  At  the  beginning, 
they  knew  they  could  tfever  raise  their  treason  to  any  respectable 
magnitude  by  any  name  which  implies  violation  of  law.  They  knew 
their  people  possessed  as  much  of  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to 
law  and  order,  and  as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for  the  history  and 
Government  of  their  common  country,  as  any  other  civilized  and  patri- 
otic people.  They  knew  they  could  make  no  advancement  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  these  strong  and  noble  sentiments.  Accordingly,  they  com- 
menced by  an  insidious  debauching  of  the  public  mind.  They  invented 
an  ingenious  sophism,  which,  if  conceded,  was  followed  by  perfectly 
logical  steps,  through  all  the  incidents,  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Union.  The  sophism  itself  is,  that  any  State  of  the  Union  may, 
consistently  with  the  National  Constitution,  and  therefore  lawfully  and 
peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the  Union, 
or  of  any  other  State.  The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  rif^ht  is  to 
be  exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  its 
justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice. 

With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated  they  have  been  drugging  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  tliirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage  of  men  have  enacted  the 
farcical  pretence  of  taking  their  State  out  of  the  Union,  who  could  have 
been  brought  to  no  such  thing  the  day  before. 

This  sophism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  its  currency  trom 
the  assumption  that  there  is  some  omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy 
pertaining  to  a  State — to  each  State  of  our  Federal  Union.  '  Our  States 
have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  tliat  reserved  to  them  in  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution — no  one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State  out 
of  the  Union.  The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they 
cast  off  their  British  colonial  dependence ;  and  the  new  ones  each  came 
13 
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into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  ezoepting  Tostt 
And  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was  never  dftrignated  t 
State.  The  new  ones  only  took  the  designation  of  States  on  ooming  intc 
the  Union,  while  that  name  was  first  adopted  by  the  old  ones  in  ttid  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the  '^United  Coloniet"  w«r» 
declared  to  be  **free  and  independent  States;**  bnt,  even  then,  the  ob- 
ject plainly  was  not  to  declare  their  independence  of  one  another,  or  of 
the  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary ;  as  their  mutual  pledge  and  their 
mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  abundantly  show.  The 
express  plighting  of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  original  thirteen  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later,  that  the  Union  shall  be  per- 
petual, is  most  conclusive.  Having  never  been  States,  either  in  substaiioe 
or  in  name,  outride  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  omnipotenoe  of 
'*  State  Rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union 
itself?  Much  is  said  about  the  *^ sovereignty'*  of  the  States;  bat  the 
word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Oonstitution ;  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any 
of  the  State  constitutions.  What  is  *^  sovereignty  "  in  the  political  sense 
of  the  term  ?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "  a  political  conimnnlty 
without  a  political  superior?"  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our  States^  ex- 
cept Texas,  ever  was  a  sovereignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  char- 
acter on  coming  into  the  Union ;  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  for  her  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they 
have  no  other  legal  status.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  tlicmselvcs  sepa- 
rately, procured  their  independenco  and  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or 
purchase  the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  or 
liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it 
created  them  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies  made  the 
Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them, 
and  made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a 
State  constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  all  the  new  btates  framed  their  constitutions  before  they  en- 
tered the  Union ;  nevertheless  dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  com- 
ing into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  to  them 
in  and  by  the  National  Constitution ;  but  among  these,  surely,  are  not 
included  all  conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  destructive; 
but,  at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in  the  world,  at  the  time,  as  gov- 
ernmental jiowers ;  and,  certainly,  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government 
itself  had  never  been  known  as  a  governmental — as  a  merely  administra- 
tive power.  Tliis  relative  matter  of  National  power  and  State  Rights, 
as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  generality  and  locality. 
Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole — ^to  the 
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Ckneral  Goremment;  while  whatever  concerns  only  the  State  ahoald  be 
left  ezdaavely  to-  the  State.  This  is  aU  there  is  of  original  principle 
■boat  it  Whether  the  National  Ck>nstitation,  in  defining  bonndaries  be- 
tween the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with  exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  b<i 
qneationed.    We  are  all  bound  by  that  defining,  without  question. 

What  is  now  combated,  is  the  position  that  secession  is  consistent  with 
tin  CkHittitution — ^is  lawful  and  peaceful.  It  is  not  contended  that  there 
ii  any  express  law  for  it;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law  which 
leads  to  ui^ ust  or  absurd  consequences.  The  Nation  purchased  with  money 
the  eonntries  out  of  which  several  of  these  States  were  formed;  is  it  just 
that  they  shall  go  off  Mthout  leave  and  without  refunding  ?  The  Nation 
paid  very  large  sums  (in  the  aggregate,  I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  mil- 
Uona)  to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal  tribes;  is  it  Just  that  she  shall 
now  be  off  without  consent,  or  without  making  any  return?  The  Nation 
it  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to  the  benefit  of  these  so-called  seceding 
States  in  common  with  the  rest ;  is  it  just  either  that  creditors  shall  go 
impaid,  or  the  remaining  States  pay  the  whole  ?  A  part  of  the  present 
National  debt  was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of  Texas;  is  it  just  that 
she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part  of  this  herself? 

Again,  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  another ;  and  when  all  shall 
have  seceded,  none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite  just  to  creditors  I 
Did  we  notify  them  of  this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed  their 
money  ?  K  we  now  recognise  this  doctrine  by  allowing  th/d  seceders  to 
go  in  peace,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  what  we  can  do  if  others  choose  to  go,  or 
to  extort  terms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  remain. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits  of  secession.  They  have  * 
assumed  to  make  a  national  constitution  of  their  own,  in  which,  of  nccos- 
sity,  they  have  either  discarded  or  retained  the  right  of  secession,  as  they 
insist  it  exists  in  ours.  If  they  have  discarded  it,  they  thereby  admit 
that,  on  principle,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  ours.  If  they  have  retained  it, 
by  their  own  construction  of  ours,  they  show  that  to  be  consistent  they 
must  secede  from  one  another  whenever  they  shall  find  it  the  easiest  way 
of  settling  their  debts,  or  effecting  any  other  selfish  or  unjust  object.  The 
principle  itself  is  one  of  disintegration,  and  upon  which  no  Government 
can  possibly  endure. 

If  all  the  States  save  one  should  assert  the  power  to  drive  that  one  out 
of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  politicians  would 
at  once  deny  the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage 
upon  State  rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely  the  same  act,  instead  of 
being  called  *^  driving  the  one  out,"  should  be  called  **  the  seceding  of  the 
•^hers  from  that  one,"  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  seceders  claim  to  do ; 
onless,  indeed,  they  make  the  point  that  the  one,  because  it  is  a  minority, 
may  rightfully  do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  majority,  may  not 
rightfiiUy  do.  These  politicians  are  subtile  and  profound  on  the  rights  of 
minorities.  They  are  not  partial  to  that  power  which  made  the  Oonstitu 
lion,  and  speaks  from  the  preamble,  calling  itself  ^'  We,  the  People." 
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It  may  weH  be  qoestioiied  whether  there  Uf  to-di7ft  M4Mty#tiii» 
legallj  qiuJIfled  Toters  of  tmy  Btste,  ezoept,  pei4ii4)%196iith  OtMiali^f^ 
fkww  of  dteanion.  There  is  miioh  reaeon  to  beReve  that  thiv- Addttf  iM0 ' 
are  the  mifbritj  in  manj,  if  not  in  every  other  on^  of  the  ao^wBeft  mt(R 
dedStateis.  TheeontrarjhaanotbeendemonBtratediBaay  oM^in^il^ 
It  is  ventured  to  affirm  this  even  of  Virginia  and  ^tenneaiee;  torfb^rSifm 
of  an  election  held  in  militarj  camps,  where  the  baydneta  are  hH  Mi'^i^ 
side  of  tfate  question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  AooioimMI^ 
ting  popular  sentinlent.  At  sn^  an  election,  all  that  large  elaas  wh*"|Di 
at  once  fbriiie  Union  and  against  coerdonwonld  be  coerced  to  vote  agatttf 
flie  Union.  '  ^'"^ 

^  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that  tiie  free  fnstitotfoiitf  ^ 
eqfoy  have  developed  the  powers  and  improved  tiie  condition  of  our  whidMlf. 
people  beyond  any  ezample  In  the  wofld.    Of  this  we  now  have  A  stf^' 
king  and  an  impresdve  illastration.    80  large  an  army  as  the  Govftnnrit^ 
has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known  withoat  a  soldier  in  it  bnt  who 
had  taken  his  place  there  of  his  own  free  choice.    Bnt  more  than  tfala:* 
there  are  many  single  regiments  whose  members,  one  and  anothinr,  poasMlf 
fbll  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  proftssions,  and  wh^t^' 
ever  else,  whether  nseftQ  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  world;  and  there  lif 
scarcely  one  from  which  there  oonld  not  be  selected,  a  Presidenti  a  OaU-*' 
net,  a  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  court,  abundantiy  competent  to  administer* 
the  Government  itself.    Nor  do  I  say  this  is  hot  true  also  in  the  armyiof 
our  late  friends,  now  adversaries  in  this  contest ;  but  if  it  is,  so  much 
better  the  reason  why  the  Government  which  has  conferred  such  beneflta 
on  both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up.    Whoever,  in  any  section, 
proposes  to  abandon  such  a  Government,  would  do  well  to  consider  In 
deference  to  what  principle  it  is  that  he  does  it ;  what  better  he  is  likely  to 
get  in  its  stead ;  whether  the  substitute  will  give,  or  be  intended  to  give,' 
so  much  of  good  to  the  people  ?    There  are  ^me  foreshadowings  on'  thla 
subject    Our  adversaries  have  ad  opted  some  declarations  of  independence, 
in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one,  penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the 
words,  "all  men  are  created  equal."    Why?    They  have  adopted  a  tem- 
porary national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike '  our  good 
old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit  "  We,  the  People,"  and  anb- 
stitute,  "We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  independent  Statea." 
Why?    Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  authority  of  the  people  ? 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  Union  it  Is  a 
struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  substance  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  whose  leading  object  is^  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men ;'  to  lift  arti* 
ficial  weights  fh>m  all  shoulders ;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuits 
for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of 
lifb.  Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  from  necessity,  this  ia 
the  leading  object  of  the  Government  for  whose  existence  we  contend. 
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^OT  sposti  happgrto  belieTe  that  the.pUdn  peopWiiiidei:itand4ttd  vppn- 
^^J0ifi$.  It  IsworUij  of  note,  that  while  in  tUsthAGoTtniraent'sboiir 
ftftMi  1«98  i»ipU>er8  of  those  in  tho  umj  and  Davy  who  have  bean 
ip;?0|«d  with  the  offices  have  resigned  and  proved  fiilae  to  the  hand  whiah 
lp4  piinpwed  them,  not  one  o(»nmon  soldier  or  aa™™^"  sailor  ia  known 
^  jbpvo  daaertad  his  flag. 

^  J^raat  honor  ia  dae  to  those  officers  who  remained  tnia,  deqpite  the  ez« 
tfUfh  ^  ^^  treacherous  assodatea ;  bnt  the  greatest  honor,  and  moat 
i^m^iortant  £iot  of  aU,  ia  the  nnanimons  firmness  of  tha  oommon  soldiers 
^ai  common,  sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so  £ur  as  known,  they  have  sno^ 
Qsasftilly  resisted  the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  commands  but  an 
^qpr  before  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  patriotio  instinct  of 
(kin  people.  They  understand,  without  an  argumenti  that  the  destroy- 
tog  the  Government  which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good  to 

.  Our  popular  Gh>vemment  has  often  been  called  an  experiment.  Two 
pointa  Ia  it  pur  people  have  already  settled — ^the  successful  establishing 
and  the  suoeeasfiil  administering  of  it.  One  still  remaina — ^its  sucoesaftil 
maintenance  agaiust  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is 
now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who  can  Unrlij  carry 
an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion;  that  ballota  are  the  rightiU  and 
peaceful  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that  when  baUota  have  fairly  and  con- 
stitutionally decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  .back  to  bulleta  * 
iliat  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal,  except  to  ballota  themaelves,  at 
succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace ;  teaching  men 
that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a 
war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners  of  a  war. 

Lest  ^ere  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid  men  as  to  what 
is  to  be  the  course  of  the  Government  towards  the  Southern  States  after 
the  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it  proper 
to  say,  it  will  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  and  the  laws ;  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no  different  under- 
standing of  the  powers  and  difties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively 
to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  under  the  Oonstitutiou  than  that 
expressed  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government,  that  it  may  be  administered  for 
all,  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  every- 
where have  the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  that  in 
giving  it  there  is  any  coercion,  any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in  any 
Just  sense  of  those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  States  havet  accepted  the  provi- 
sion, that  **  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  Government."  But  if  a  State  may  lawfhlly  go  out 
of  ^e  Union,  having  done  so,  it  may  alao  discard  the  republican  form  of 
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GovernmeDt ;  so  that  to  preyent  its  going  out  is  aj:i  itadispensable  mi 
to  the  end  of  muntaining  the  guarantee  mentioned;  and  when  an  end  k 
lawM  and  obligatory,  the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also  lawfbl  and 
obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Execntive  found  the  duty  of  em* 
ploying  the  war  power  in  defence  of  the  Government  forced  npon  Um. 
He  could  but  peiform  this  duty  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  OoTem- 
ment.  No  compromise  by  public  servants  could  in  this  case  be  a  onra; 
not  that  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no  popmar  Gkiveni- 
ment  can  long  survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who  carry  an  eleo- 
tion  can  only  save  the  Government  from  immediate  destruction  by  giving 
up  the  main  point  upon  which  the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people 
themselves,  and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate 
derisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  Executive  could  not  have  consented  that  these 
institutions  shall  perish ;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so 
sAored  a  trust  as  these  free  people  have  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life, 
in  what  might  follow.  In  fiill  view  of  his  great  responsibility  he  has  so 
far  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  Yon  will  now,  according  to  your 
own  judgment,  perform  yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and 
your  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  assure  all  faithful  citi2sens  who 
have  been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  certain  and  speedy  restoration  to 
them,  under  the  Oonstitution  and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  \fith  pure  pur- 
pose, let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with 

manly  hearts. 

Abraham  Lmcour. 
July  4,  1861. 

Congress  imitated  the  President  in  confining  its  attention 
exclusively  to  the  rebellion  and  the  means  for  its  suppres- 
sion. The  zealous  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  people 
met  a  prompt  response  from  their  representatives.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  was  instructed  on  the  8th 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels  against 
the  Government ;  and  on  the  9th,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
(ayes  ninety-eight,  noes  fifty-five),  declaring  it  to  be 
''no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  A  bill  was 
promptly  introduced  to  declare  valid  all  the  acts  of  the 
President  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  it  brought  on  a  general 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  interests 
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ki.  ihe,  cpntest  Theie  were  a  few  in  both 
with' JohnG.  Bxeokinzidge,  of  Kentucky,  at  their 
hhua^  Who  fltill  insisted  that  any  resort  by  the  Goyenir 
Mo4t  to  the  nse  of  the  war  power  against  the  rebels  waa 
nijiOQnfltitational,  and  could  only  end  in  the  destametian 
diM^  UnioA ;  bnt  the  general  sentiment  of  both  Hooses 
fpBy:  sustained  the  President  in  the  steps  he  had  taken. 
Ih^vabrfect  of  dayery  was  introduced  iiito  the  discusffion 
etin^enced  by  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  who  pro- 
pSii^  on  tile  18th  to  amend  the  Army  Bill  bgr  adding  a 
iffiSxm  that  no  x>art  of  the  army  should  be  employed  ^*in 
saljecting  or  holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  soy- 
enign  State  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States,  or 
Ib  abolishing  or  interfering  with  AMcan  slayery  in  any  of 
flie  States."  The  debate  which  ensued  elicited  the  sentl- 
ittents  of  members  on  th;s  subject  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
concurred  in  the  sentiment  that  the  war  was  ^*  not  to  be 
ipiged  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any  State  or  freeing 
any  slaye,  or  to  interfere  with  the  sodal  or  domestic  insti* 
tttions  of  any  State  or  any  people ;  it  was  to  preaerye 
this  Union,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  is  in  all  its 
clauses,  in  all  its  guarantees,  without  change  or  limita- 
tion." Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  assented  to  this,  but 
also  declared  that  if  the  South  should  protract  the  war, 
and  ^'  it  should  turn  out  that  either  this  Gk>yemment  or 
slayery  must  be  destroyed,  then  the  i>eople  of  the  North 
— the  Conseryatiye  people  of  the  North — would  say, 
rather  than  let  the  Government  perish,  let  slavery  perish." 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  did  not  believe  that  slavery  could 
survive  in  any  State  the  march  of  the  Union  armies. 
These  seemed  to  be  the  sentiments  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  bills  wero 
passed  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  Fresident^k  authoriziDg 
him  to  accept  the  services  of  half  a  million  of  volunteers, 
and  placing  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Gk)yemment  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  McClemand,  a  d^nocrat  from 
Illinois,  offered  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  vote 
any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  nereesaiy 
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to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  which  was  adopted,  with  but  five  op])08i]i^ 
votes ;  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, offered  the  foUoAving  resolution,  defining  the  objects 
of  the  war : —    ^ 

BMolved  by  the  Btnue  of  Bepre»entative$  rf  the  Congre$$  of  the  UhUed 
Statesy  Tbat  the  present  deplorable  oiyil  war  has  been  forced  upon  th« 
country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  arma  agi^Mt 
the  Constitutional  Government,  and  in  arms  around  the  Capital;  that  in 
this  national  emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  paaaion 
or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  thiB 
war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  tupremaey  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  presorre  the 
Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  nn- 
impaire<l ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war 
ought  to  cease. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes.  It  was  accepted  by  the  whole  country  as  defining 
the  objects  and  limiting  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
was  regarded  with  special  favor  by  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  Border  States,  whose  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  had  been  skilfully  and  zealously  played  upon  by 
the  agents  and  allies  of  the  rebel  confederacy.  The  war 
was  universally  represented  by  these  men  as  waged  for 
the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  as  aiming,  not  at  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ; 
and  there  was  great  danger  that  these  appeals  to  the  pride, 
the  interest,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Border  Slave  States 
might  bring  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
rebellion.  The  passage  of  this  resolution,  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  unanimity,  had  a  very  soothing  effect  upon  the 
apprehensions  of  these  States,  and  contributed  largely  to 
strengthen  the  Government  in  its  contest  with  the  rebellion. 

The  sentiments  of  Congress  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  war,  were  still  further  developed 
In  the  debates  which  followed  the  introduction  to  the  House 
of  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  to  * '  confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes."     It  was  referred  to 
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tlAJiidiQiftiyOoiiiiiiittoe,  and  reported  back wtth  aq  amend- 
^ptti^'piovidii^  that  whenever  any  slate  should  W 
siQMred  or  peiffiitted  by  his  master  to  take  tip  ittrms^  or 
^{•clnployed  in'aay  fort,  dock-yard,  or  in  any  miHtcucy^ 
florioe  in  aid  of  the  rebellion^  he  should  become  entiQed' 
^^  fireedooL  Mr.  Wiokliffe  and  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Ken- 
tni^,  at  once  contested  the  passage  of  the  bill|  on  the 
gMnd  that  the  Gknremment  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
mf^WBjvdth  the  relation  existing  between  a  master  and 
]Ai(  Bbbye ;  and  they  were  answered  by  the  Northern  jnem- 
1$^  with  the  argument  that  the  Gtovemment  certainly 
ll|d  a  light  to  confiscate  property  of  any  kind  employed 
ll-tfae  rebellion,  and  that  there  was  no  more  reason  tot 
protecting  slavery  against  the  consequences  of  exerddng 
.this  right,  than  for  shielding  any  other  interest  that  might 
bd  thus  involved.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  denied  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  emancix>ate  the  slaves^ 
OKjIliat  it  would  bear  any  such  construction  in  the  courts 
o£  justicej^  They  repudiated  the  idea  that  men  in  aims 
against  the  Union  and  Oonstitution  -ooiQd  claim  the  pro 
teetion  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  derive  from  that 
instrument  increased  ability  to  secure  its  destruction ;  but 
they  based  their  proposed  confiscation  of  slave  property 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  means  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  not  in  any  sense  the  object 
for  which  the  war  was  waged.  After  a  protracted  debate, 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  related  to  this  subject  was 
passed — ayes  sixty,  noes  forty-eight — ^in  the  following 
form: — 

That  whenever,  hereafter,  during  the  present  insnrreotion  against  >  the 
GoTemment  of  the  United  States,  anj  person  daimed  to  be  held  to  labor 
or  service  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  hj 
the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  bj  the 
lawibl  agent  of  snch  person,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  is  daimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful  agent,  to  work  or  to  be  emplojKd 
in  or  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or  intrenohment^  or 
in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatever,  against  the  Government  and 
lawfbl  authority  of  the  United  States,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the 
person  to  whom  snch  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  shall  forfeit  his  daim 
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to  saoh  labor,  anj  law  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  the  oonr 
trary  notwithstanding ;  and  whenever  thereafter  the  person  .daiming  knob 
labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it  shidl  be  a  ftall  and  soffi- 
cient  answer  to  such  claim  that  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  k 
claimed,  had  been  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Govenunait  id 
the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Congress  closed  its  extra  session  on  the  6th  of  Angost 
It  had  taken  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  having  clothed  the  Pres- 
ident with  even  greater  power  than  he  had  asked  for  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  avoided  with  just  fideify 
all  points  which  could  divide  and  weaken  the  loyal  sen- 
timent of  the  country.  The  people  responded  with  hearty 
applause  to  the  patriotic  action  of  their  representatives. 
The  universal  temper  of  the  country  was  one  of  buoyancy 
and  hope.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the 
rebels  had  been  steadily  pushing  troops  through  Yii^ginia 
to  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  menacing  the  National  Cap- 
ital with  capture,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  Jun«  they  had 
an  army  of  not  far  from  thirty-five  thousand  men,  holding 
a  strong  position  along  the  Bull  Run  Creek — its  left  posted 
at  Winchester,  and  its  right  resting  at  Manassas.  It  was 
determined  to  attack  this  force  and  drive  it  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  country 
was  that  this  would  substantially  end  the  war.  The 
National  army,  numbering  about  thirty  tliousand  men, 
moved  from  the  Potomac,  on  the  16tli  of  July,  under 
General  McDowell,  and  the  main  attack  was  made  on  the 
21st.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  killed  and  one  thousand  wounded,  of  our 
forces,  and  their  falling  back,  in  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion,  upon  Washington.  Our  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  if  the  rebel  forces  had  known  the  extent  of 
their  success,  and  had  been  in  condition  to  avaU  them- 
selves of  it  with  vigor  and  energy,  the  Capital  would 
easily  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  result  of  this  battle  took  the  whole  country  by  sur- 
prise. The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  a  prompt  and 
decisive  victory  had  been  universally  entertained;  and 
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dufc^u^  revealed  to  fhe  people  fhe  ps^spect 

otMmg  and  bloody  war.  But  the  public  heart  was  ncyt 
to  Ihft  least  diseouniged.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  was 
tb^lovae  still  higher  jthe  courage  and  determinatioii  of  the 
people.  If o  one  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  submission. 
Ilie  most  vigorous  efforts  were  ftiade  to  reorganize  the 
to  increase  its  numbers  by  volunteering,  and  to 
a  footing  for  National  troops  at  various  points 
the  rebel  coast  On  the  280i  of  August  Foit  Hat- 
was  surrendered  to  the  National  forces,  and  on  the 
of  October  Port  Royal,  on  the  coast  of  South  Caio> 
fell  into  poi^bession  of  the  United  States.  On  fhe  3d 
iber  Ship  Maud,  lying  between  Mobile  and  New 
(jlrleans,  was  occupied.  Preparations  were  also  made  for 
M  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  series  of 
'hbined  movements  the  rebel  forces  were  driven  out  of 
Festem  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  lillssouri  —  States  in 
^h  the  population  had  firom  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
been  divided  In  sentiment  and  action. 
.-'On  the  31st  of  October  General  Scott,  finding  himself 
unable,  in  consequence  of  illness  and  advancing  age,  to 
take  the  field  or  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
enlarging  contest,  resigned  his  position  as  commander  of 
the  army,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : — 

HXAB-QlTAItTSM  OT  TBI  ABMI.       I 

WABJixKOTOir,  Oetob^  81, 186L  f 

The  Hon.  S.  Oambkon,  Secretary  of  War: —  * 

Bat : — For  more  than  three  years  I  hay,e  been  unable,  from  a  hnrt,  to 
moimt  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more  than  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that  with 
mneh  pain.  Other  and  new  infirmities— dropsy  and  vertigo— admonish 
IM  that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances  of  surgery  and 
nedicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  a  life  already  protracted 
iouich  beyond  the  usual  span  of  man.  ^ 

It  is  under  such  circumstances—^made  doubly  punfbl  by  the  umatnral 
and  unjust  rebellion  now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  (so  late)  pros- 
perous and  happy  Union — that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my  name 
may  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers  retired  from  aotive  seryice.* 

As  this  requeet  is  founded  on  an  absolute  right,  granted  by  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  I  am  entirely  at  Hberty  to  say  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
withdraw  myself^  in  these  momentous  times,  from  the  orders  of  a  Preal- 
dent  who  has  treated  me  with  distinguished  kindnees  a^d  eonrtei^;  whom 
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I  know,  upon  much  personal  intercourse,  to  be  patriotic,  without  wotiQiiil 

partialities  or  pr^udices;  to  be  highly  conscientious  in  the  perfonnniM' 

of  every  duty,  and  of  unrivalled  activity  and  perseverance.  ; 

And  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  the  laft 

time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations,  for  the  uniform  hi^ 

consideration  I  have  received  at  your  hands;   and  have  the  honor  to 

remain,  sir,  with  high  respectf  your  obedient  servant, 

WnnmLD  SoonL- 

President  Lincoln  waited  npon  Greneral  Scott  at  his 
residence,  accompanied  by  his  Cabinet,  and  made  personal 
expression  to  him  of  the  deep  regret  which  he,  in  common 
with  the  whole  country,  felt  in  parting  with  a  public  ser- 
vant so  venerable  in  years  and  so  illustrious  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  He  also  issued  the  following 
order : — 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1861,  upon  his  own  application  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Soott 
b  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is  placed,  upon  the  list  of  retired 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  without  reduction  of  his  onrrent 
pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances. 

The  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and  deep  emotion  thai 
General  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of  the  army,  while 
the  President  and  unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  Nation^s 
sympathy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and  thoir  profound  sense  of  the  Im- 
portant public  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  during  his  long 
and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  distinguished  his 
faithful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Flag,  when 
assailed  by  parricidal  rebellion.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  command  of  the  army  then  devolved  by  appoint- 
ment upon  Major-General  McCleUan,  who  had  been  re- 
called from  Western  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  recruiting  the 
army  in  front  of  Washington,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capital,  and  for  a  fresh  advance  upon  the 
forces  of  the  rebellion. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  attention  that  thus  far,  in  its 
policy  concerning  the  war,  the  Government  had  been  very 
greatly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  Border  Slave 
States  from  joining  the  rebel  confederacy.  Their  accession 
would  have  added  immensely  to  the  forces  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  would  have  increased  very  greatly  the  labor  and 
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4IP011U7  of  its  rappieadon.  The  Administration  and 
Qmjgnm  liad,  tiherefaie,  avoided,  so  fkr  as  possible,  any 
measmes  in  is^aid  to  slayeiy  which  oonid  needlessly  ez- 
'^  \libe  hostile  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  Border 
The  Confiscation  Act  affected  only  those  slaves 
should  be  ^^  required  or  permitted"  by  their  masters 
to  ander  seryice  to  the  rebel  cause:  'it  did  not  in  any 
ehange  the  condition  of  an^  pthers.  The  Presi- 
It^  In  the  Executive  Department,  acted  upon  the  same 
jEoQiple.  The  question  first  arope  in  Virginia,  simulta- 
pjjmiy  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
thji^State.  On  the  26th  of  May,  General  McClellan  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  district  under  his  com- 
ifiimd^  wliich  he  said  to  them,  ^^  Understand  one  thing 
dearl^  not  only  will  we  Abstain  from  all  interference 
ijiili  your  slaves,  but  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an 
iimthand  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  their  part"  ' 
On  the  27th  of  May,  (General  Butler,  in  commimd  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
itrdA  gr^tly  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  slaves  that 
^ere  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  country  and  seeking 
protection  within  the  lines  of  his  camp.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  regard  them  as  coTitrahand  of  war,  and  to  em- 
ploy their  labor  at  a  fair  compensation,  against  which 
should  be  charged  the  expense  of  their  support — ^thb 
relative  value  to  be  adjusted  afterwards.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  in  a  letter  dated  May  30th,  expressed  the  approval 
by  the  Government  of  the  course  adopted  by  General 
Butler,  and  directed  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  '^  permit 
no  interference  by  the  persons  under  his  command  with 
the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws  of 
any  State,"  and  on  the  other,  to  ''refrain  from  surren- 
dering to  alleged  masters  any  such  persons  who  might 
come  within  his  lines." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  after  the  passage  of  the  Confisca- 
tion Act  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  War  again  wrole 
to  General  Butler,  setting  forth  somewhat  more  fully  the 
views  of  the  President  and  the  Administration  upon  this 
subject,  as  follows : — 
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It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  M  existing  rights  in  ah  th$  Btfvfm 
be  fully  respected  and  maintained.  The  war  now  proaecated  on  the  port 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  war  for  the  Union,  and  for  the  preaerra- 
tion  of  all  constitutional  rights  of  States  and  the  citizens  of  the  States  in 
the  Union.  Hence  no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  withiii 
the  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Union  is  folly 
acknowledged.  The  ordinary  forms  of  Judicial  proceeding,  which  most 
he  respected  by  militai^  and  civil  authorities  aUke,  will  suffice  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  legal  claims.  But  in  States  wholly  or  partially  under 
insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  so  fiur 
opposed  and  resisted  that  they  cannot  be  effectually 'enforced,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  rights  dependent  on  the  execution  of  those  laws  must  temporarily 
fail ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the  laws  of  the 
States  within  which  military  operations  are  conducted  must  be  neoessaxily 
subordinated  to  the  military  exigencies  created  by  the  insurrection,  if  not 
wholly  forfeited  by  tlie  treasonable  conduct  of  parties  claiming  them.  To 
this  general  rule  rights  to  services  can  form  no  exception.  ,^' 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  6th,  1861,  declares  that  if  per- 
sons held  to  service  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
the  right  to  their  services  shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  persons  shall  be 
discharged  therefrom.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  no  daim  can  be  reoog- 
nized  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  Union  to  the  services  of  such  per 
sons  when  fugitives. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons  escaping 
from  the  service  of  loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of 
the  State,  under  which  only  the  services  of  such  fugitives  can  be  claimed, 
must  needs  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  suspended,  as  to  reiaedies,  by  the 
insurrection  and  the  military  measures  necessitated  by  it ;  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judicial  measures,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  claims,  must  be  attended  by  great  inconveniences, 
embarrassments,  and  injuries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  substantial 
rights  of  loyal  masters  will  be  best  protected  by  receiving  such  fugitives, 
as  well  as  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  services  of  the  United 
States,  and  employing  them  under  such  organizations  and  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  circumstances  may  suggest  or  require.  Of  course  a  record  should 
be  kept,  showing  the  name  and  description  of  the  fugitives,  the  name  and 
the  character,  as  loyal  or  disloyal,  of  the  master,  and  such  facta  as  may 
be  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  circumstances  of  each  oase, 
aft-QT  tranquillity  shall  have  been  restored.  Upon  the  return  of  peaee, 
Congress  will  doubtless  properly  provide  for  all  the  persons  thus  received 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  just  compensation  to  lojal  masters. 
In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the  duty  and  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  just  rights  of  all,  be  fully  reconciled  and  harmonized. 

You  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  instructed  to  govern  your  future 
action,  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service,  by  the  principles  herein  stated. 
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'  and  will  report  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  jowr 
tcUon  in  the  premises  to  this  Department.  Ton  will,  however,  neither 
Aithorixe  nor  permit  any  interference,  hj  the  troops  nnder  jonr  command, 
with  the  servants  of  peaceiiil  citizens,  in  honse  or  field,  nor  will  jou,  in 
wnj  way,  encourage  such  servants  to  leave  the  lawful  service  of  their 
nasters ;  nor  will  you,  except  in  cases  where  the  public  safety  may  seem 
to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service 
from  which  he  may  have  escaped. 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try* All  interference  with  the  internal  institutions  of 
any  State  was  expressly  forbidden ;  but  the  Government 
would  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  a  portion  of  the 
alaves,  taking  care  fully  to  provide  for  compensation  to 
loyal  masters.  On  the  16th  of  August,  Hon.  C.  K  Smith, 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech  made  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  took  occasion  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  upon  this  subject.  Its  theory,  said  he,  is, 
that  "the  States  are  sovereign  within  their  spheres ;  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina 
than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed." 

On  the  31st  of  August,  General  Fremont,  commanding 
the  Western  Department,  which  embraced  Missouri  and  a 
part  of  Kentucky,  issued  an  order  ''extending  and  de 
daring  established  martial  law  throughout  the  State  of 
Missouri,"  and  declaring  that  ''the  property,  real  and 
j)ersonal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who 
shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall 
be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  with  their 
enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men."  Tlie  President  regarded  this  order 
as  transcending  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of 
Congress,  and  wrote  to  General  Fremont,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  this  point,  and  requesting  him  to  modify  his 
proclamation  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  law.  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  desiring  to  throw  off  from  himself  the 
responsibility  of  changing   his  action,   desired   an  ex 
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plicit  order — whereupon  the  President  thus  addressed* 
him: — 

Wasbivotov,  D.  C.,  BnpUnim'  11,  ISO. 

M^'or-General  JonN  0.  Fremont  : — 

Sir  : — ^Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d  instant,  was  Just 
received.  Assured  that  you  upon  the  ground  could  better  Jndge  of  ih« 
necessities  of  your  position  than  I  could  at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  80,  I  perceived  no. general  objection  to  it ;  thia 
particular  clause,  however,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  property  and  - 
the  liberation  of  slaves,  appeared  to  me  to-be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th  of  last  August,  npon 
the  same  subjects,  and  hence  I  wrote  you  expressing  my  wish  that'that 
clause  should  be  modified  accordingly.  Your  answer,  just  received,  ex- 
presses the  preference  on  your  part  that  I  should  make  an  open  order  for 
the  modification,  which  I  very  cheerfully  do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that 
the  said  clause  of  said  proclamation  bo  so  modified,  held,  and  construed, 
as  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provisions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *^  An  Act  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,^'  approved  August  6,  1861,  and 
the  said  act  be  published  at  length  with  this  order. 

Your  obedient  servimt,  A.  LiNOOur. 

These  views  of  the  Government  were  still  farther  en- 
forced in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  T. 
W.  Sherman,  who  commanded  the  expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  and  in  orders  issued  by  General  Dix  in  Virginia, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  and  by  General  Halleck,*  who 
succeeded  General  Fremont  in  the  Western  Department, 
prohibiting  fugitive  slaves  from  being  received  within 
the  lines  of  tlie  army.  During  all  this  time  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  depart  from  this  policy,  and  not  only  to  proclaim 
a  general  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves,  but  to  put  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  employ  them  in  the  field  against  the 
rebels.  But  they  were  ineffectual.  *The  President  ad- 
hered fimily  and  steadily  to  the  policy  which  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  his  judgment, 
rendered  wise  and  necessary ;  and  he  was  sustained  in 
this  action  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  States, 
and  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  Slave  States 
along  the  border.  The  course  which  he  pursued  at  that 
lime  contributed  largely,  beyond  doubt,  to  strengthen 
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'ffie  cause  of  the  Union  in  those  Border  States,  and  espe- 
dally  to  withdraw  Tennessee  from  her  hastily  formed 
connection  with  the  rebel  Confederacy. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  an  incident  occurred 
wUch  threatened  for  a  time  to  involve  the  country  in 
open  war  with  England.  On  the  7th  of  that  month  the 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  left  Havana  for  St  Thomas, 
having  on  board  Messrs.  J.  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
on  their  way  as  commissioners  from  the  Confederate 
Btati^  to  England  and  France.  On  the  8th  the  TVent  was 
hailed  fSrom  the  United  States  frigate  San  Jacinto^  Captain 
Wilkes,  and  brought-to  by  a  shot  across  her  bows.  Two 
officers  and  about  twenty  armed  men  from  the  latter  then 
went  on  board  the  Trent,  searched  her,  and  took  from 
her  by  force,  and  against  the  protest  of  the  British  offi- 
cers, the  two  rebel  commissioners,  with  Messrs.  Eustis 
and  McFarland,  their  Secretaries,  who  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  lodged  in  Fort  Warren,  the  Trent 
being  released  and  proceeding  on  her  way.  The  most 
intense  excitement  pervaded  the  country  when  news  of 
this  affair  was  received.  The  feeling  was  one  of  admira- , 
tion  at  the  boldness  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  of  exultation 
at  the  capture  of  tlie  rebel  emissaries.  In  England  the 
most  intense  and  passionate  resentihent  took  possession 
of  the  public  mind.  The  demand  for  instant  redress  was 
universal,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  the  Government  at 
once  ordered  troops  to  Canada  and  the  outfit  of  vessels 
of  war. 

Onr  Government  met  the  matter  with  prompt  and  self- 
possessed  decision.  On  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  Sew- 
ard wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  a  general  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  "in  the 
capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slid^U  Captain  Wilkes  had 
acted  without  any  instructions  from  the  Government," 
and  that  our  Government  was  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  friendly  spirit  as  soon  as 
the  ground  taken  by  the  British  Government  should  be 
made  known.  Earl  Russell,  under  the  same  date,  wrote 
to  T  ord  Lyons,  rehearsing  the  fects  of  the  case,  and  say  • 
14 
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ing  that  the  British  Gtovemment  was  '<  willing  to  bdJeve' 
that  the  naval  officer  who  committed  the  aggreaacm  was 
not  acting  in  compliance  with  any  authority  fiom  his 
Government,"  because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  **  must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British  GtoYemment 
could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national  honor  to 
pass  without  full  reparation."  Earl  Russell  trusted^ 
therefore,  that  when  the  matter  should  be  brought  under 
its  notice  the  United  States  Government  would,  ^^  of  ite 
own  accord,  offer  to  the  British  Government  such  redresB 
as  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation,  namely,  the  lib- 
eration of  the  four  gentiemen  and  their  delivery  to  the 
British  minister,  that  they  may  again  be  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggres- 
sion which  has  been  committed."  In  a  subsequent  note 
Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  to  wait  seven  days  after  its 
delivery  for  a  reply  to  this  demand,  and  in  case  no  an- 
swer, or  any  other  answer  than  a  compliance  with  lis 
terms,  should  be  given  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
was  to  leave  Washington  with  the  archives  of  the  lega- 
tion, and  repair  immediately  to  London. 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  di- 
rection of  the  President,  sent  a  reply  to  this  dispatch,  in 
which  the  whole  question  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
with  conspicuous  ability.  The  Government  decided  that 
the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  the  removal  from  her  of 
the  emissaries  of  the  rebel  confederacy,  was  justifiable  by 
the  laws  of  war  and  the  practice  and  precedents  of  the 
British  Government ;  but  that  in  assuming  to  decide  upon 
the  liability  of  these  persons  to  capture  for  himself,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  before  a  legal  tribunal  where  a 
regular  trial  could  be  had.  Captain  AVilkes  had  departed 
from  the  rule  of  international  law  uniformly  asserted  by 
th(»  American  Government,  and  forming  part  of  its  most 
cherished  policy.  The  Government  decided,  therefore, 
that  the  four  persons  in  question  would  be  *'cheerfuDy 
liberated."  This  decision,  sustained  by  the  reasoning 
advanced  in  its  support,  commanded  the  immediate  and 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  American  people ;  while  in 
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England  it  was  received  with  hearty  applause  by  the 
friends  of  this  country,  especially  as  it  silenced  the  clam- 
ors and  disappointed  the  hostile  hopes  of  its  enemies. 
The  French  Government  had  joined  that  of  England  in 
its  representations  upon  this  subject,  and  the  decision  of 
our  Ctovemment  was  received  there  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  in^sident,  under  the  just  and  judi- 
cious course  adopted  by  the  Administration,  was  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  United  States — increasing  the 
general  respect  for  its  adherence  to  sound  principles  of 
public  law,  and  silencing  effectually  the  slander  that  its 
Ck>vemment  was  too  weak  to  disappoint  or  thwart  a  pop- 
ular clamor.  One  of  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  discus- 
sion was  the  prompt  rejection  of  all  demands  for  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE    BEQULAB    SESSION   OF   COXGRESSi  DBOElCBKBi    1811.— TSS 

MESSAGE.— DEBATES,  ETa 

MxBTiNO  OF  O0NOBE88. — ^Presidbxt's  MsasAOB. — Disposmoir  ov  Ooh- 

GSE88. — SlAVEBT  IN  TeBBITOBIEB    AND  DiSTRXOT  OP  0OLUIfBIA.-^Fte» 

P08BD  Aid  to  Emancipation  bt   Slayb   Btatbb. — Tub  Dbbatk  a 

CONOBB8S. — ThB    PrBSIDENT    and     GeNBBAL    IlnNTBB. — TnJB    BOBDXB 

State  Rbpbbsbntatiyss. — The  Bobder  State  Reply. — Tub  Finafcbs. 
— The  Confiscation  Bill. — The  President's  Action  and  Opinions. — 
The  Prbsident's  Mbssaob. — Message  in  Reoard  to  Mr.  Oamebon. — 
The  President  and  ms  Cabinet. — Close  of  the  Session  of  Con- 
ORESS. — The  President's  Letter  to  Mr.  Greelbt. — The  Pbbsidbnt 

\ND   THE   CniOAOO    CONVENTION. — PrOCLAILATION   OF  EMANCIPATION. 

Congress  met  in  regular  session  (the  second  of  the 
Tliirty-seventh  Congress)  on  the  2d  of  December,  186] . 
On  the  next  day  the  President  sent  in  his  Annual  Message, 
as  follows  : — 

Fellow-Citizrxs  of  the  Senate  and  IIouse  of  Representatives  : 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles,  we  have  cause  of  great 
gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and  most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
times,  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with  profound 
solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during  the  whole  year, 
been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A  nation 
which  endures  factious  domestic  division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad ; 
and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  ambition,  although 
measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldon  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and 
iigurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered  the  ruin  of 
our  country,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  encouragement  than  they  prob- 
ably expected.    If  it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed 
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(o  Msiirae,  thai  foreign  nations,  in  this  case,  disoarding  all  moral,  social, 
and  treat/  obligations^  would  act  solelj  and  selfishly  for  the  most  speedj 
restoration  of  oommeroe,  indading  especiallj  the  acquisition  of  cotton, 
those  nations  appear,  as  yet,  not  .to  have  seen  their  way  to  their  object 
more  directiy,  or  clearly,  through  the  destruction,  than  through  the  pre*- 
ervation,  of  the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  foreign  nations 
are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  ar- 
gsment  oonld  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their  aim  more 
readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  rebellion,  than  by  giving  en- 
couragement to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for  exciting  foreign 
nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  embarrassment 
of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however,  not  improbably,  saw  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  the  Union  which  made,  as  well  our  foreign  as  our  do- 
mestic commerce.  They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort 
for  disunion  produced  the  existing  difficulty;  .and  that  one  strong  nation 
promises  mo^^  durable  peace,  and  a  more  extensive,  valuable,  and  reliable 
commerce,  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile  fragments. 

It  b  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with  foreign  states; 
because  whatever  might  be  their  wishes  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of 
our  country  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  mainly  depend,  not  upon 
them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  correspondence  itself  with  the  usual  reservations,  is 
herewith  submitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  practised  prudence  and 
liberality  towards  foreign  powers,  averting  causes  of  irritation ;  and  with 
finiineds  maintaining  our  own  rights  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every  other  state,  foreign 
dangers  necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties,  I  recommend  that  adequate 
and  ample  measures  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  public  defences  on 
every  side.  While,  under  this  general  recommendation,  provision  for  defend- 
ing our  sea-coast  line  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  I  also,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is 
believed  that  some  fortifications  and  d^p6ts  of  arms  and  munitions,  with 
harbor  and  navigation  improvements,  all  at  well-selected  points  upon 
these,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  national  defence  and  preserva- 
tion. I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in 
his  report,  upon  the  same  general  subject. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  East  Tennessee  and 
Western  North  Carolina  should  be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other 
faithful  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad.  I  therefore  reconmiend,  as  a 
military  measure,  that  Congress  provide  for  4he  construction  of  such  road 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Ktrntucky  will  no  doubt  co-operate,  and  through  her  Legislature  make 
the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line.     The  northern  terminus  must 
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connect  with  somb  existing  railroad,  and  whether  the  rente  shall  be  from 
Lexington  or  Nicholasville  to  the  Camberland  Gap^  or  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Tennesee  line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on  some  still  diflbrent 
line,  can  easily  be  determined.  Kentucky  and  the  General  Government 
co-operating,  the  work  can  be  (ompleted  in  a  very  short  time,  and  when 
done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  present  usefulness,  but  also  a  Ttluable 
permanent  improvement  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  having 
no  grave  political  importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration.  Although  we  have  failed  to  induce 
some  of  the  commercial  Powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the  rigor 
of  maritime  war,  we  have  removed  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of  this 
humane  reform,  except  such  as  are  merely  of  temporary  and  accidental 
occurrence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  her  Britannic 
M^esty's  Minister,  accredited  to  this  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire  in  June  last 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Massachusetts,  for  a  supposed  breach  of  the 
blockade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  commit  no  belliger- 
ent act  not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public  law,  I  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  December  last  in  regard  to  the  disi)oaition  of  the  surplus 
which  will  probably  remain  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  China,  purauant  to  the  awards  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act 
of  the  3d  of  March,  1859. 

If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  effect,  I  would  suggest  that  authority  he  given  for  invest- 
ing the  principal  over  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  referred  to  in  good  se- 
curities, with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claim  of  our 
citizens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course 
of  our  extensive  trade  with  that  empire. 

By  thi  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last.  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  instruct  the  commanders  of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against 
and  to  capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exercised  in  a  single  in- 
stance only. 

For  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  the  Eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also  bo 
advisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sailing-vessels  to  recapture  any 
prizes  which  ]>iratos  may  make  of  the  United  States  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes, and  the  Consular  Courts  established  by  law  in  Eastern  countries  to 
adjudicate  the  cases  in  the  event  that  this  sliould  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  local  authorities. 
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If  KDj  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere  longer  in  with- 
holding onr  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti 
and  Liberia,  I  am  nnahle  to  discern  it.  Unwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate 
a  novel  policy  in  regard  to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Congress,  I 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  for 
maintaining  a  Chargi  d* Affaires  near  each  of  chose  new  states.  It  does 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial  advantages  might  be  secured 
by  favorable  treaties  with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  Treasury  duriug  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
nnce  your  adjournment  have  been  conducted  with  signal  success.  The 
patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  the 
large  means  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies.  Much  of  the  national 
loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  confidence 
in  their  country^s  faith,  aud  zeal  for  their  country^s  deliverance  from  its 
present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Qovernment  the  whole  of  their  limited  acquisitions.  Tliis  fact  imposes 
peculiar  obligations  to  economy  in  disbursement  and  energy  in  action. 
The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans  for  the  financial  year  ending 
on  the  80th  of  Juno,  1861,  was  $86,836,900  27;  and  the  expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  including  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  were 
(84,578,034  47;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  of 
$2,257,065  80  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  financial  year  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 80,  1861.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the  balance  of 
July  1,  were  $102,582,509  27,  and  the  expenses  $98,239,788  09;  leaving 
a  balance,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1861,  of  $4,292,776  18. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  tli©  year  and  for  the 
financial  year  of  18G3,  together  with  his  views  of  the  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  the  demands  contemplated  by  tlieni,  will  bo  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
expenses  made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  loyal  people,  and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has  thus 
far  sustained  tho  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it  till  peace  and 
union  shall  again  bless  the  land.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  infonnation  respecting  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
army,  and  for  recommendations  having  in  view  an  increase  of  its  efficiency, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his 
care.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  tho  patriotism  of  the  people  has  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly 
exceed  the  force  which  Congress  authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field.  •  I 
refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his  report  which  make  allusion  to 
the  creditable  degree  of  discipline  already  attained  by  our  troops,  and  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  entire  army.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  for  an  organization  of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis  is 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the  country,  and  is 
commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress.    The  large  addition  to 
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tlie  regnlar  army,  in  connection  with  the  defection  that  has  so  connderap 
bly  diminished  the  number  of  its  officers,  gives  peculiar  importance  to  hia 
recommendation  for  increasing  tiie  corps  of  cadets  to  the  greatest  capacitx 
of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  I  presume,  Congress  has  failed  to  proTide  diapluna 
for  the  hospitals  occupied  by  the  volunteers.  This  subject  was  brought  to 
my  notice,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a  letter,  one  copj 
of  wliich,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  p6rion% 
and  at  the  dates  respectively  named  and  stated  in  a  schedule,  containing^ 
also,  the  form  of  the  letter  marked  A,  and  herewith  transmitted.  Theao 
gentlemen,  1  understand,  entered  upon  the  duties  designated  at  the  times 
respectively  stated  in  the  schedule,  and  have  labored  faithfully  thereiii 
ever  since.  I  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  compensated  at  the  same 
rate  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  I  further  suggest  that  general  provision  b^ 
made  for  chaplains  to  serve  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents,  in  detail,  the  opera 
tions  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results  of  measures  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction 
and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and 
brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger  than  ever 
before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put  afloat,  and  performed  deeds 
which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  navy,  by  introducing  additional 
grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  orgnnization  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  the  department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted,  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — two  hj 
the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean,  and  one  by  the  resignation  of 
Ju'itice  Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these 
vacancies  for  reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  tlie  outgoing  judges 
resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt ;  so  that  if  successors 
were  appointed  in  the  same  localities,  they  could  not  now  serve  upon  their 
circuits;  and  many  of  the  most  competent  men  there  probably  would  not 
take  the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  here,  upon  the  su- 
premo bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all  the  appointments 
northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice  to  the  South  on  the 
return  of  peace;  although  I  may  remark,  that  to  transfer  to  the  North 
one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would  not,  with  reference  to 
territory  and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge  McLean,  his  dr- 
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0Bit  grew  into  an  empire — altogether  too  large  for  anj  one  Judge  to  give 
the  oonrts  therein  more  than  a  nominal  attendance — rising  in  population 
from  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  eighteen,  in  1880, 
to  six  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five, 
lolSM. 

-  Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our  present  judicial 
qrstem.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that  all 
Ike  States  shall  he  accommodated  with  Circuit  Courts,  attended  by  su- 
imme  Judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Florida, 
Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,  have  never  had  any  such  courts.  Nor  can 
this  well  be  remedied  without  a  change  of  the  system ;  becaus'e  the  add- 
ing of  Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
jMots  of  the  country  with  Circuit  Courts,  would  create  a  court  altogether 
too  numerous  for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if  it  be  one, 
will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union.  Circuit  Courts  are  use- 
ful, or  they  are  not  useful.  If  useful,  no  State  should  be  denied  them ;  if 
not  useful,  no  State  should  have  them.  Let  them  be  provided  for  all,  or 
abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I  think,  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  our  present  system.  Let  the  Supreme  Court  be  of 
convenient  number  in  every  event.  Then,  first,  let  the  whole  country  be 
divided  into  circuits  of  convenient  size,  the  supreme  Judges  to  serve  in  a 
number  of  them  corresponding  to  their  own  number,  and  independent 
circuit  judges  be  provided  for  all  the  rest.  Or,  secon^Jy,  let  the  supreme 
Judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  and  circuitjndges  provided  ^'  r  all 
the  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leaving 
the  judicial  functions  wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an  independent 
Supreme  Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  present 
condition  of  the  statute  laws,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
constantly  embarrass  Uiose  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
them.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Government,  Congress  has  enacted 
some  five  thousand  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  six 
thousand  closely-printed  pages,  and  are  scattered  through  many  volumes. 
Many  of  these  acts  have  been  drawn  in  haste  and  without  sufficient  cau- 
tion, so  that  their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves,  or  in  con- 
flict with  each  other,  or  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
for  even  the  best-informed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute 
law  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute  laws  should  be  made  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as 
may  consist  with  the  fulness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the  legislature 
and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This,  well  done,  would,  I  think, 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  hj 
placing  before  them,  in  a  more  accessible  and  intelligiUe  form,  the  laws 
which  so  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  informed  hy  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  that  all  the  acta  of 
Congress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  permanent  and  general  nature,  might  bo 
revised  and  rewritten,  so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (or,  at  mot^ 
two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size.  And  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  Congress  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and,  if  m j  suggestion  be  ap- 
proved, to  devise  such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  proper  fyr 
tlie  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insurrection  is  tha 
entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  admin- 
istering civil  justice  by  the  officers,  and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This 
is  the  case,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  onr 
armies  advance  upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the 
practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers  to 
whom  the  citizens  of  otlier  States  may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
lawful  claims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States ;  and  there  is  a  vaat 
amount  of  debt  constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high 
as  two  hundred  million  dollars,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents  in  opeL 
rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are,  even  now,  making  great  sacrifices  in 
the  discharge  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Government. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently  solicited  to  establish, 
by  military  power^  courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such  cases.  I 
have  thus  far  declined  Xo  do  it,  not  because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end 
proposed — tlie  collection  of  the  debts — was  just  and  riglit  in  it-self,  but 
because  I  have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  In 
the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  I  suppose, 
are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  tlierefore  I  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Congress^  with  the  hope  that  a  plan  may  bo  devised  for  tlie  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Territoriee 
as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this  Government,  whether  by  a  voluntary 
return  to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  onr  arms;  tliis,  how- 
ever, not  to  bo  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  temporary  substitute,  and 
to  cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  courts  can  be  re-established  in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means  should  be  provided, 
if  jmssible,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  Government,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  their  increased  number  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Government  to  render  prompt  justice  against  itself,  in 
favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  indi- 
viduals. The  investigation  and  adjudication  of  claims,  in  their  nature, 
belong  to  the  judicialdepartrnent ;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  will  be  more  than  usually  engaged,  for  some  time  to 
come,  with  great  national  questions.  It  was  intended,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  business 
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from  the  halls  of  Congress ;  but  while  the  court  has  proved  to  be  an  ef- 
fective and  valuable  means  of  investigation,  it  in  great  degree  foils  to  effect 
the  object  of  its  creation,  for  want  of  power  to  make  its  Judgments  finaL 
Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the  danger,  of  the  subject,  I  com- 
mend to  your  careful  consideration,  whether  this  power  of  making  judg- 
ments final  may  not  properly  be  given  to  the  court,  reserving  tlie  right 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such  other 
provisions  as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necesear}*. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  tue  following 
being  ft  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  department : 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1861,  including  the  annual  permanent  appropriation  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  transportation  of  *^free  mail  matter,"  was  nine 
million  forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  forty 
oente,  being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than  the  revenue  for  1860. 

The  expenditures  were  thirteen  million  six  hundred  and  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  showing  a  decrease 
of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  revenue  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  four  tnilliou  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1868,  is  estimated  at  an 
increase  of  four  per  cent  on  that  of  1861,  making  eight  million  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty- three  thousand  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
earnings  of  the  department  in  carrying  free  matter,  viz.,  seven  hundred 
thousjind  dollars,  making  nine  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  dollars. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1803  are  estimated  at  twelve  million  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  leaving  an  estimated  defi- 
ciency of  three  million  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  extension  of  this  dis- 
trict across  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  time  of  cstablisliing  the  Capital 
here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently  that  the  relinquishment  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and 
dangerous.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  regaining 
that  part  of  the  district,  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundariep 
thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
business  pertaining  to  that  department.  ITie  depressing  influences  of  the 
insurrection  have  been  especially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Patent  and 
General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public  lands 
during  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  system  only 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.    The  sales  have  been  entirely  sua- 


pindad  in  tlio  Southern  8Uto«,  while  the  interraiitioiB  to  the. 
the  eountiy,  end  the  diTenkm  of  ki^  nxanhmattam: inmhk$^t$ 
milituT  eenriee,  have  obetmeted  eetdenante  ill  the  oeir  flMw  wL(Bli# 
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The  receipts  of  the  Pateot  OiBee  hwre debUned  tnaiM aioatii».lM# 
•Be  hmidred  thoosend  dollar%  randering  a  kcge  rednotioB-'Of  lSkmt^fil0k 
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The  demaadfl  upon  the  Pensioii  Offlee  will  be  laivelj  Imii  eeieil  lljii  jfcj 
inearreetioiL  y nmerooe  appBeetioae  for  pemioMi  beeed  upea  the  JMitf 
ties  of  the  eiisdng  wer,  lieire  elreedj  been  madOi  .Theve  i»  HMMiili 
beheve  that  many  who  are  now  upon  the  penaloo  toDii  and  In  lubitgfdt 
the  bounty  of  the  €k>venwient|  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  agnm# 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Seerettfy  of  the  Interior  haa  diiealil 
a  Bospension  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  saeh  persons  npoB^piMl 
of  their  disloyalty.  I  recommend  that  Oongrees  anthoriae  that  ufleevJM 
cause  tH."*  names  of  sn^  pereons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  roH&t 

The  rciktions  of  the  Govemment  with  the  Indian  tribea  have  hoM 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection,  espeoislly  in  the  southern  sopetlii^ 
tendency  and  in  that  ci  New  Mexico.  The  Imtian  country  south  of 
is  in  the  possesdon  of  insurgents  flrom  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The 
of  the  United  States  appointed  flinoe  the  4th  of  March  for  thia  snpertei 
tenden<7  hate  been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  meet  of  thoM 
who  were  in  office  before  that  time  hare  espoused  the  insurreotlottary 
cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by  virtue  of  oornnia* 
sions  from  the  insurrectionists.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press  that 
a  portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a  military  force,  and 
are  attached  to  the  army  of  tlie  insurgents.  Althongh  the  Government 
has  no  official  information  upon  this  sabject,  letters  have  been  written  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several  prominent  chiefs,  giving 
assnranco  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  expressing  a  wish  fbr 
the  presence  of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed  thatupea 
the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  Indians  wUl 
readily  cease  all  hostile  demonstrations,  and  resume  their  former  relations 
to  the  Government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the  nation,  haa  not  a 
department,  nor  a  burean,  but  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  i:i  the  Got* 
emment.  While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  independent 
in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  respectfully  ask  Oongrees  to  consider  whether  something  more 
cannot  be  given  voluntarily  witlf  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  commeroe^ 
and  manufactures,  would  pretient  a  fond  of  information  of  great  praotioal 
value  to  the  country.  While  I  make  no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I  Ten* 
tare  the  opinion  that  an  agricultural  and  statistical  bureau  might  profil- 
ably  be  organlaed. 
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The  ezeoution  of  the.  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slare-trade 
his  been  confided  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  subject  of  gra^ 
ikdon  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  suppression  of  this 
inhuman  .traffic  have  been  recently  attended  with  unusual  success.  Five 
fessols  being  fitted  out  for  the  slave-trade  have  been  seized  and  con- 
demned. Two  mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one  person  in 
equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been  convicted  and  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain,  taken  with*  a  cargo  of 
AfKeans  on  board  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of 
offence  under  our  laws,  the  pnnisliment  of  which  is  death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakotah,  and  Nevada,  created  by  the  last 
Congress,  have  been  organized,  and  civil  administration  has  been  inan- 
gorated  therein  under  auspices  especially  gratifying,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  leaven  of  treason  was  found  existing  in  some  of  these  new  coun- 
tries when  the  Federal  officers  arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Territories,  with  the  security 
and  protection  afforded  by  organized  government,  will  doubtless  invite  to 
them  a  large  immigration  when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  of  the 
coontry  to  its  accustomed  channels.  I  submit  the  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Colorado,  which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory.  So  far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld  in 
all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  commend  their 
interests  and  defence  to  the  enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress  the  interests 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  suffering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  as  they  have  no  rep- 
resentjitive  in  Congress,  that  body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims 
upon  the  Government. 

At  your  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  measures  for  facilitating  a  proper  representation  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations  to  be  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1862.  I  regret  to  say 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  personal  attention  to  this  subject — a  subject  at 
once  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world.  Through  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  of  the  Fnterior  a  plan  or  system  has  been  devised  and  partly 
matured,  and  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  6, 
1861,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  service  of  cer- 
tain otlier  persons  have  become  forfeited;  and  numbers  of  the  latter,  thus 
liberated,  are  already  dependenc  on  the  United  States,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for  their  own  benefit  respectively, 
and  by  operation  of  which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be  thrown  upon 
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them  for  disposal.  In  snoh  case,  I  reoommend  that  Congress  provide  for 
accepting  such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to  some  mode  of  Til* 
nation,  in  lien,  pro  tanto,  of  direct  taxes,  or  upon  some  other  plan  to  be 
agreed  on  with  snch  States  respectively ;  that  such  persons,  on  such  ao- 
ceptance  by  the  General  Government,  be  at  once  deemed  free ;  and  that| 
in  any  event,  st^ps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both  classes  (or  the  one  first 
mentioned,  if  the  other  shall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at  some  pltoe 
or  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  bo  well  to  consider, 
too,  whether  the  free  colored  people  already  in  the  United  States  oookl 
not,  so  far  as  individuals  may  desire,  be  included  in  such  colonizatioiu 

To  carry  out  the  plan-  of  colonization  may  involve  the  acquiring  of  ter- 
ritory, and  also  the  appropriation  of  money  beyond  tliat  to  be  expanded 
in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Having  practised  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitutional  power  to  do 
so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  questioned  at  first 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  yielded  his 
scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it  be  said  that  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  acquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men, 
this  measure  effects  that  object;  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves 
additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
however,  placed  the  importance  of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  political 
and  commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for  population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  of  money  with 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  absolute 
necessity — that,  without  which  the  Government  itself  cannot  be  perpet- 
uated ? 

The  war  continnes.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  sup- 
pressing tlie  insurrection,  I  have  been  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inev- 
itable conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion,  I  have  adhered  to  the  blockade  of 
the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force  by  proclama- 
tion the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  lat-e  session  for  closing  those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
of  law,  instead  of  transcending  I  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to 
confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new  law 
upon  the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered. The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and  hence  all  indispensable 
means  must  be  employed.  Wo  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that 
radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the 
dlHloyal^  are  indispensable. 

The  inaiignral  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Administration,  and 
the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session,  were  both  mainly 
devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrection  and 
consequent  war  have  sprung.    Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract 
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ti»  or  from  the  principles  or  general  purposes  stated  and'exprcssed  in  those 
doenments. 

The  last  raj  of  hope  for  presenring  the  Union  peaceably  expired  at 
ttM  Msaolt  u|K>n  Fort  Sumter;  and  a  general  review  of  what  has  oo- 
«UTed  nnce  may  not  be  unprofitable.  What  was  painfully  uncertain 
tiwn  is  much  bet  ler  defined  and  more  distinct  now ;  and  the  proj^Tess  of 
•vents  is  plaiuiy  in  the  right  direction.  The  insurgents  confidently 
elilmed  a  strong  support  from  north  uf  Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on  the  point. 
This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and  on  the  right  side.  South 
of  the  line,  noble  little  Delaware  led  ofiT  right  from  the  first.  Maryland 
WBM  made  to  seem  against  the  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assaulted. 
bridges  were  burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits;  and  we 
were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regi- 
iBent  over  her  soil  to  the  Capital.  Now  her  bridges  and  railroads  are 
repaired  and  open  to  the  Government;  she  already  gives  seven  regiments 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy ;  and  her  people,  at  a 
regular  election,  have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a 
larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  candidate  or 
any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  some  time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly, 
and,  I  think,  unchangeably  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri 
is  comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe^  cannot  again  be  overrun  by  the 
insurrectionists.  These*  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
ionri,  neither  of  which  would  promise  a  single  soldier  at  first,  have  now 
an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  in  the  field  for  the  Union ; 
while  of  their  ciiizens,  certainly  not  ra»»re  than  a  third  of  that  number, 
and  they  of  duubtful  whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  anna 
against  it.  Afler  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  of  months,  winter  closes 
on  the  Union  people  of  Western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their 
own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for  months  dominating 
the  narrow  peninsular  region  constituting  the  counties  of  Accomac  and 
Northampton,  and  known  as  Eastern  Shoru  of  Virginia,  together  with 
some  contiguous  parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms;  and  the 
people  there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the  protec- 
tion of,  the  old  fiog.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of  the 
Potomac,  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  isolated  points  on  the 
southern  coast  of  liatteras.  Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  Savannah, 
and  Ship  Island ;  and  we  likewise  have  some  general  accounts  of  ]>opular 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  advancing 
•teadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment  Lieuten ant-General  Scott  has  retired  from 
the  head  of  the  army.    During  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been  un- 
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miiidftil  of  his  merit;  y^  on  edling  in  mfoAhnmMMOtjt^lUfy^iiti 
brilliantlj  he  h«8  served  the  ooontry,  from  s  time  ftr  hMkin  uiii  llNWy 
when  few  of  the  now  llvrng  had  been  boni,  tnd  IhenoeAitlriBM  «Mil^ 
nally,  I  oannot  bat  think  we  are  stiU  hia  debtora.  Itabmit^  OierailM^^ 
yonr  couiiideration  what  farther  mark  of  re6o|gttitloa'1a  dtM  'i»hilUfVMi 
to  onrselves  as  a  gratefal  peof^  *  .         »  «l  •»>vV 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  oome  the  ezeeiitf<re  dntf  ^*0^ 
pointing  in  his  stead  a  general-in-ehief  of  the  army.  It  ii  a  Ibrtil&M 
oirenmstanoe  that  neither  in  eoanoil  nor  eoontrjr  waa  thera^  »6^tHt  fei'f 
know,  any  diflbrenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  •sMBlK' 
The  retiring  diief  repeatedly  expressed  his  Jndgment  in  flmyr  ^QMtM 
MoOlellan  fol*  the  position;  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  tp  glWtt 
nnanimoos  oonoarrenoe.  The  designation  of  Cknend  MeOIellaik-iai'  lUlf#^' 
fbre,  in  oonsiderable  degree,  the  selection  of  the  coontry  as  weH  wtf'if 
the  EzecntlTe;  andhenee  there  b  better  reason  to  hope  there  w31'%i 
given  him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thns,  by  fhir  impifestfoHj 
promised,  and  without  which  he  cannot,  with  so  foil  efficient,  WBtni^hi 
coai\try. 

Jt  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  otuai 
and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  artnyHl 
better  directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  eopertitf 
ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  wiUi  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  all  Joint  operations  wherein  those  engaged  «Ml 
have  none  but  a  common  end  in  view,  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the  cheM 
of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink; 
and  yet  not  unfreqi^ently  all  go  down  together,  because  too  many  wfll 
direct,  and  no  single  miDd'can  be  allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  ezcfai- 
dvely,  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government — the  rights 
of  the  people.  Oonclasive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and 
maturely-considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of 
the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  eziafe- 
iug  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  partid- 
pate  in  the  selection  of  public  ofiioers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  peoplcb 

In  my  present  position,  I  could  scarely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit  rais- 
ing a  warning  voice  against  tiiis  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  alignment  should  bo 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions ;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others^  to  which  I  ask  u  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  la 
available  only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  nnleai 
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hodj  else,  owDing  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  indaoos  him  to  labor. ' 
This  aasoroed,  it  is  next-  considered  whether  it  ib  best  that  capital  shall 
hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  bj  their  own  opnsent,  or  bnj 
them,  and  drive  tliem  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so 
ftr,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  And  furtlK)r,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  ns  assumed ; 
aor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
teences  from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  b  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
lAbor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  community  exists  within  that 
relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  those  few  avoid  labor  themselves, 
ai|d,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A 
large  majority  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others,  nor  have 
others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  majority  of 
the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while  in 
the  Northern,  a  large  mf^jority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men,  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves  on  their 
farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  fa.vors  ot  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them; 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is 
disturbed  bv  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

Again :  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  necessity  any  buch 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many 
independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  \t\  their 
lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the. world 
labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land 
for  himself,  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just,  and  generous, 
and  prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
poverty— none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not 
honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power 
li'hich  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used 
15 
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to  close  tiic  door  of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new  dit- 
a'/illtics  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  censns  to  the  last  are  seventy 
voars;  and  wo  find  our  population,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  eight  tinuM 
AS  great  a?  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase  of  those  other  things 
which  men  deem  desirable  has  been  even  greater.  We  thus  have,  at  one 
view,  what  tlie  popular  principle,  applied  to  Government  through  the 
machinery  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  hi  a  given  time; 
and  altK)  what,  if  finuly  maintained,  it  promises  for  the  future.  There 
arc  already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will  live  to 
see  it  contiiiu  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  struggle  of  to-day  is 
not  altogether  for  to-day ;  it  is  for  a  vast  fntnre  also.  With  a  reliance  on 
Providence,  all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proeeed  in  the  great  task 
which  events  have  devolved  upon  us.  Abbabam  Lnroour. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  conntry  and  the  progress 
of  the  war,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  are  very  clearly 
stated  in  this  document ;  and  the  principles  ui)on  which 
the  President  had  based  his  conduct  of  public  affairs  are 
set  forth  with  great  distinctness  and  precision.  On  the 
subject  ■  of  interfering  with  slavery,  the  President  had 
adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tlH3  act  pae^d 
by  Congress  at  its  extra  session  ;  but  he  very  distinctly 
foresaw  that  it  might  become  necessary,  as  a  means  of 
quelling  the  re))(»llion  and  pi-Jierving  the  Union,  to  resort 
to  a  much  more  vigorous  policy  than  was  contemplated 
by  tliat  act.  While  he  tlirew  out  a  timely  caution  against 
undue  haste  in  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures,  lie 
promised  full  and  careful  consideration  of  any  new  law 
which  Congress  might  consider  it  wise  and  expedient  to 
pass. 

It  *  very  soon  became  evident  that  Congress  was  dis- 
posed to  make  very  considerable  advances  upon  the 
legislation  of  the  extra  session.  The  resistance  of  the 
rebels  liad  been  more  vigorous  and  eff(H'.tive  than  was 
anticipated,  and  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  liad  exasperated 
as  well  as  aroused  the  public  mind.  The  forbearance  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  slavery  had  not  only  failed 
to  soften  the  hostility  of  the  rebels,  but  had  been  rep- 
resented to  Europt*  by  the  rebel  authoritic^s  as  proving 
a  detenniucition  on  tin.'  part  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
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and  perpetuate  slavery  by  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
ConfitLtation  which  guaranteed  its  safety ;  and  the  acts  of 
the  extra  session,  especially  the  Crittenden  resolution, 
defining  and  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war,  were  quoted 
in  rebel  dispatches  to  England  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
known,  also,  that  within  the  lines  of  the  rebel  army  slaves 
were  freely  employed  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
and  that  they  contributed  in  this  and  other  ways  very 
largely  to  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.  The  whole 
GOimtry,  under  the  influence  of  these  facts,  began  to  re- 
gard slavery  as  not  only  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  but 
as  fhe  main  strength  of  its  armies  and  the  bond  of  union 
for  the  rebel  forces ; — and  Congress,  representing  and 
sharing  this  feeling,  entered  promptly  and  zealously  upon 
such  measures  as  it  would  naturally  suggest.  Resolu- 
tions at  the  very  outset  of  the  session  were  offered,  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  emancipate  slaves  whenever  and 
wherever  such  action  would  tend  to  weaken  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  upon  this 
subject  became  the  theme  of  protracted  and  animated 
debate.  The  orders  issued  by  the  generals  of  the  army, 
especially  McClellan,  Halleck,  and  Dix,  by  which  fugi- 
tive slaves  were  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  army 
lines,  were  severely  censured.  All  tlie  resolutions  upon 
these  topics  were,  however,  referred  to  appropriat(3  com- 
mittees, generally  without  specific  instructions  as  to  the 
character  of  their  action  upon  them. 

Early  in  the  session  a  strong  disposition  was  evinced  in 
some  quarters  to  censure  the  Government  for  its  arbitrary 
arrests  of  persons  in  the  loyal  States,  suspected  of  aiding 
the  rebels,  its  suppression  of  disloyal  presses,  and  other 
acts  wliich  it  had  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
country  ;  and  a  sharp  debate  took  place  in  the  Senate 
upon  a  resolution  of  inquiry  and  implied  censure  offered 
by  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois.  The  general  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  by  a  vote  of  twenty -five  to  seventeen. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  in  the  Senate,  a  debate  on 
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the  relation  of  slavery  to  the  rebellion  arose  upon  a 
lution  offered  by  Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Yiiginia,  who  con- 
tested the  opinion  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  insisted  that  the  rebellion  had  its  origin  in  the 
hostility  of  the  Southern  political  leaders  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  government ;  he  believed  that  when 
the  great  body  of  the  Southern  people  came  to  see  the 
real  piu-pose  and  aim  of  the  rebellion,  they  would  with- 
draw their  support,  and  restore  the  Union.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  resolution,  which  merely  gave  occasion 
for  debate.  A  resolution  was  adopted 'in  the  House, 
forbidding  the  employment  of  the  army  to  return  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  owners ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  both 
Houses,  declaring  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  "neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  now  existing,  or  which  may  at  any 
time  be  formed  or  acquired  by  the  United  States,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted." 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  bill  was  taken 
up  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and 
an  amendment  was  offered,  directing  that  those  thus  set 
free  should  be  colonized  out  of  tlie  United  States.  The 
policy  of  coloniziition  was  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  general  subject,  the  senators  from  the  Border 
States  opposing  the  bill  itself,  mainly  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  as  calculated  to  do  harm  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country.  The  bill  was  passed,  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  money  to  be  us(»d  by  the 
President  in  colonizing  such  of  the  emancipated  slaves  as 
might  wish  to  leave  the  country.  It  received  in  the 
Senate  twenty-nine  votes  in  its  favor  and  fourteen  against 
it.  In  the  House  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  to 
thirty-eight. 

President  Lincoln  sent  in  the  following  message,  an- 
nouncing Ids  approval  of  the  bill : — 

Fkllow-Citizens  of  the  Skvate  axd  IIousb  of  Rrpbrsbntatives  : 
The  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  release  of  certain  persons  litUl  to 
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Mmoe  or  labor  in  the  Distriot  of  Golambio,"  has  this  day  been  approved 
and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constttutional  authoritj  of  Oongrees  to  abol- 
Ui  slaverj  in  this  District ;  and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the  national 
capital  freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way.  Uenoe  there 
liaa  never  been  in  my  mind  any  question  upon  the  subject  except  the  one 
of  expediency,  arising  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  If  there  be  mat- 
ten  within  and  about  this  act  which  might  have  taken  a  course  or  shape 
more  satisfactory  to  my  Judgment,  I  do  not  attempt  to  specify  them.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of  compensation  and  colonization  are 
both  recognized  and  practically  applied  in  the  act 

In  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided  that  claims  may  be  pre- 
aented  within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  '^  but  not  there- 
after ; "  and  there  is  no  saving  for  minors,  femme$  covert^  insane,  or  absent 
persons.  I  presume  this  is  an  omission  by  mere  oversight,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  supplemental  act. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 
ApHl  16,  1862. 

On  the  6tli  of  March,  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
the  following  message  on  the  subject  of  aiding  such 
dayeholding  States  as  might  take  measures  to  emancipate 
ibeir  slaves : 

WiismNGTOif,  JTaroA  t^  IMS. 

Fkllow-Citizkns  of  toe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  your  honorable. 
body,  which  shall  be,  substantially,  as  follows : 

Renohed^  That  the  United  States,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  State  pecu- 
niary aid,  to  be  used  by  snch  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  it  for 
the  inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  sys- 
tem. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  docs  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  if  it  docs 
command  ^uch  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  States  and 
people  immediately  interested  should  be  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the 
fact,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it 

The  Federal  Government  would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such  a  meas- 
ure as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  self-preservation.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  existing  rebellion  entertain  the  hope  that  this  Government  will 
ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  some  part  of 
the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the  slave  States  north  of  such  part 
will  then  say,  "  The  Union  for  which  we  have  struggled  being  already 
gone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with  the  Southern  section."    To  deprive 
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them  of  this  hope  snbstautially  ends  the  rebellion ;  and  the  initiaticm  of 
emancipation  deprives  them  of  it,  and  of  all  the  States  initiating  It. 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating  slavery  woold  verj  soon, 
if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation ;  bnt  while  the  offer  is  eqnallj  made  to  all, 
the  more  Northern  shall,  by  snch  initiation,  make  it  certain  to  the  mora 
Soutliern  that  in  no  event  will  the  former  ever  Join  the  latter  in  thi^ 
proposed  Confederacy.  I  say  initiation,  because,  in  my  judgment,  grad- 
nal  and  not  sudden  emancipation  is  better  for  all. 

In  the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress  with 
the  census  or  an  abstract  of  the  Treasury  report  before  him,  can  readify 
see  for  himself  how  very  soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  wonld 
purchase,  at  a  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any  named  State. 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  sets  np  no 
claim  of  a  right  by  the  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
State  limits — referring  as  it  does  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject,  in 
each  CABO,  to  tlie  State  and  the  people  immediately  interested.  It  is  pro- 
posed as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  to  them. 

In  the  Annual  Message  last  December,  I  thought  fit  to  say  "  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed.'* 
I  said  this,  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  been  made,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reacknowl- 
edgment  of  the  national  authority  would  render  the  war  unnecessary, 
and  it  would  at  once  cease.  But  resistance  continues,  and  the  war  must 
also  continue  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which  may 
att<;nd,  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it.  Such  as  may  seem  indis- 
pensable, or  may  obviously  promise  great  efliciency  towards  ending  the 
struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made  (though  an  offer  only),  I  hope  it  may  be  es- 
teemed no  offence  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  tendered 
would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States  and  private  persons  ooncerned 
than  would  the  institution  and  property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
atfairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution 
would  be  merely  initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it 
is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  important  practical 
results. 

In  full  view  of  my  great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  my  country,  I 
earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people  to  the  subject. 

Abraham  Lincolx. 

This  Message  indicates  very  clearly  the  tendency  of  the 
President's  reflections  upon  the  general  relations  of 
slavery  to  the  rebellion.  He  had  most  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  arouse  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  fact  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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the  late  of  slavery  would  sooner  or  later  inevitabl  v  be  in- 
volvod  iu  tlie  conflict.  The  time  was  steadily  approach- 
ing when,  in  consequence  of  their  obstinate  persistence  in 
the  rebellion,  this  result  would  follow ;  and  the  President, 
with  wise  forethought,  sought  anxiously  to  reconcile  the 
sbock  which  the  contest  would  involve,  with  the  order  of 
the  country  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  general  feeling  of  the  country  at  that 
tiine  was  in  harmony  with  this  endeavor.  The  people 
were  still  disposed  to  exhaust  every  means  which  justice 
would  sanction,  to  withdraw  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  from  the  disastrous  war  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  by  their  leaders,  and  they  welcomed  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  President  as  likely  to  produce  that  result,  if 
any  elOfort  in  tliat  direction  could. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Message, 
Mr.  R.  Conkling,  of  New  York,  introduced,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  lOth  of  March,  the  following 
resolution : — 

Resolved  ly  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatites  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  United  States  otiplit  to  oo-operato 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  givii^p^ 
to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
a  change  of  system. 

The  debate  on  this  resolution  illustrated  the  feelings  of 
the  country  on  the  subject.  It  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  sympathizers  with  secession  from  both  sections,  as 
an  unconstitutional  interference  Avith  slavery,  and  hesita- 
tingly supported  by  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  as 
less  decided  in  its  hostility  than  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. The  sentiment  of  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the 
community  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Delaware, 
who  regarded  it  as  an  olive-branch  of  peace  and  harmony 
and  good  faith  presented  by  the  North,  and  as  well  calcu- "" 
lated  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  and  settlement  of 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-nine  to  thirty-one.     Coming  up  in  the 
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Senate  on  tlie  24th  of  March,  it  was  denounced  in  strong 
terms  by  Mr.  Saulsbuiy,  of  Delaware,  and  others — ^Mr 
Davis,  of  Kentucky,  opposing  tlie  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  but  approving  its  general  tenor.  It  subse- 
quently passed,  receiving  thirty-two  votes  in  its  favor, 
and  but  ten  against  it.  This  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  10th  of  April.  It  was  generally  re- 
garded by  the  people  and  by  the  President  himself  as 
rather  an  experiment  than  as  a  fixed  policy — as  intended 
to  test  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  Statesi 
and  offer  them  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils  and  embar- 
rassments with  which  slavery  had  surrounded  them, 
rather  than  set  forth  a  distinct  line  of  conduct  which  was 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  country  at  all  hazards.  This  char- 
acter, indeed,  was  stamped  upon  it  by  the  fact  that  its 
practical  execution  was  made  to  depend  wholly  on  tlie 
people  of  the  Southern  States  themselves.  It  recognized 
their  complete  control  over  slavery,  within  their  own 
limits,  and  simply  tendered  them  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government  in  any  steps  they  might  feel  inclined  to  take 
to  rid  themselves  of  it. 

The  President  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should 
have  a  full  and  a  fair  trial ;  and  while  he  would  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  pennit  its  effect  to  be  impair(^d  by  the  nat- 
ural impatience  of  those  among  his  friends  who  were 
warmest  and  most  extreme  in  their  hostility  to  slaveiy, 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  no  opportunity  to  press  the 
proposition  on  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people 
of  the  Border  Slave  States. 

On  the  9tli  of  May,  General  Hunter,  who  commanded 
the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  which  included  also 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  issued  an  order  declar- 
ing all  the  slaves  within  that  department  to  be  thence 
forth  and  "  forever  free."  This  was  done,  not  from  any 
alleged  military  necessity  growing  out  of  the  operations 
in  his  department,  but  upon  a  theoretical  incompatibility 
between  slavery  and  martial  law.  The  President  there- 
upon at  once  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 
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.    Wkereoi^  There  appears  in  the  public  prints  what  purports  to  be  a 
pfrMlamation  of  H^jor-General  Hanter,  in  the  words  and  figores  foUow- 

HCAD-QlTAItTBKS  D«FA]R1»I«T  Or  ms  SOUTIE,       ) 

lliLTOM  Hkad,  8.  C,  May  9,  1863.        f 
Gmtral  Order,  ITa.  11. 

The  three  Stat^^s  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Sonth  Oarolina,  comprising 
the  Military  Department  of  tlie  South,  having  deliberately  declared  them- 
telyes  no  longer  under  the  United  States  of  America,  and  having  taken 
Qp  arms  against  the  United  States,  it  becomes  a  military  necessity  to  de- 
cilkre  them  under  martial  law. 

Thfa  was  accordingly  done  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1862.  Slavery  and 
martial  law  in  a  free  country  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons 
in  these  States — Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina — heretofore  held 
AS  daves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free.  * 

[Official.] 

Signed,  David  IIuNTBit, 

Mtgor-General  Oommanding. 

Ed.  W.  Shitii,  Acting  Assistant  Adj't-General. 

^ 

And,  whereas^  the  same  is  producing  some  excitement  and  misunder- 
standing, therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
proclaim  and  declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no 
knowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  General  Hunter  to  is- 
sae  such  proclamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic  information  that  the 
document  is  genuine ;  and,  further,  that  neither  General  Hunter  nor  any 
other  commander  or  person  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  any  State 
free,  and  that  the  sui)posed  proclamation  now  in  question,  whether  genu- 
ine or  false,  is  altogether  void  so  far  as  respects  such  declaration,  f  I  fur- 
ther make  known  that,  whether  it  bo  competent  for  me,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or 
States  free  ;  and  whether  at  any  time,  or  in  any  case,  it  shall  have  become 
a  necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Goveivment  to  exer- 
cise such  supposed  power,  are  questions  which,  under  my  responsibility, 
I  reserve  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  leaving  to  the  de- 
cision of  commanders  in  the  field.    '■ 

These  are  totally  ditterent  questions  from  those  of  police  regulations  in 
armies  or  in  camps. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  ^larch  last,  by  a  spepial  Message,  I  recommended 

to  Congress  tlie  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution,  to  be  substantially  as 

follows : — 

Rexohed^  That  the  United  States  ought  io  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State 
earnest  expression  to  compensate  for  its  inconveniences,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

The  resolution  in  the  language  above  quoted  was  adopted  by  large  ma- 
jorities in  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  now  stands  an  authentic,  defi- 
nite, and  solemn  proposal  of  the  Nation  to  the  States  and  people  most  in- 
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terested  in  the  Babject-matter.  To  the  people  of  these  States  bow,  I 
mostly  api>cal.  I  do  not  argue — I  beseech  you  to  make  the  argumenta 
for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signa  of  the 
times. 

I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  rongingi  if  it 
may  be,  far  above  partisan  and  personal  politics. 

This  proposal  mokes  common  cause  for  a  conunon  object,  casting  no 
reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contem- 
pliites  would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wreck- 
ing any  thing.  Will  yon  not  embrace  it?  So  much  good  has  not  been 
done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  now 
your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that 
you  have  neglected  it. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tJie  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  Imf  dred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 
(Signed)  Abbaha-m  Lingo ur. 

By  the  President : 

W.  II.  Sewaud,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation  silenced  the  clainorous  denunciation 
by  which  its  enemies  had  assailed  the  Administration  on 
the  strength  of  General  Hunter's  order,  and  renewed  the 
confidence,  which  for  tlie  moment  had  been  somewhat 
impaired,  in  the  President's  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  action  he  had  laid  down.  Nothing  practical,  however,  ' 
was  done  in  any  of  the  Border  States  indicating  any  dis- 
position to  act  upon  his  suggestions  and  avail  themselves 
of  tlie  aid  which  Congress  had  offered.  The  members  of 
Congress  from  those  States  had  taken  no  steps  towards 
inducing  action  in  regard  to  it  on  tlie  part  of  tlieir  con 
stitu(*nts.  Feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  adoption 
of  some  measure  which  should  permanently  detach  the 
Border  Slave  States  from  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
believing  that  the  plan  he  had  recommend(*d  would  tend 
to  accomplish  that  object.  President  Lincoln  sought  a 
conference  Avith  the  members  of  Congress  from  those 
States,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  they  waited  upon 
him  at  the  Executive  mansion,  he  addressed  them  as 
follows : — 
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OsNTLnmr: — After  the  adjonrnment  of  OoDgress,  dow  near,  I  shal] 
hftTO  no  opportunity  of  seeing  70a  for  several  months.  Believing  that 
Ton  of  the  Border  States  hold  more  power  for  good  than  any  other  equal 
number  of  members,  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  cannot  justifiably  waive  to 
make  this  appeal  to  yon. 

I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  yon  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipation 
Menage  of  last  March,  the  war  would  now  be  substantially  ended.  And 
the  plan  therein  proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swift  means 
of  ending  it.  Let  the  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and  cer- 
tainly that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent  ever  join  their  pro- 
posed Confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much  longer  maintain  the  contest. 
But  you  cannot  divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have  you  with 
th^m  so  long  as  you  show  a  determination  to  perpetuate  the  institution 
within  your  own  States.  Beat  them  at  elections,  as  you  have  over- 
whelmingly done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  they  still  claim  you  as  their  own. 
Ton  and  I  know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that  lever 
before  their  faces,  and  tliey  con  shake  you  no  more  forever. 

Most  of  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  I 
trust  you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch  what  is  exclusively  your 
own,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask,  Can  you,  for  your 
States,  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  I  urge  ?  Discarding  punctilio 
and  maxims  adapted  to  more  manageable  times,  and  looking  only  to  the 
anprecedentedly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in  any  possible 
event?  You  prefer  that  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
nation  shall  be  practically  restored  without  disturbance  of  the  institution  : 
and  if  this  were  done,  ray  whole  duty,  in  this  respect,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  my  oath  of  oflice,  would  be  perfonned.  But  it  is  not  done, 
and  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.  The  incidents  of  the  war 
cannot  be  avoided.  If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the  object  be 
not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your  States  will  be  extinguished  by 
mere  friction  and  abrasion — by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be 
gone,  and  you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of  its  value 
is  gone  already.  IIow  much  better  for  you  and  for  your  i)eople  to  take 
the  step  which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substantial  compen- 
sation for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other  event  I  How 
mnch  better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the 
war  I  How  much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long 
render  us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it  I  IIow  much  better  for  you,  as 
seller,  and  the  nation,  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without 
which  the  war  could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be 
sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another^s  throats ! 

I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to 
enuudcipate  gradually.  Room  in  South  America  for  colonization  can  be 
obtained  cheaply,  and  in  abundance,  and  when  numbers  shall  be  large 
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enough  to  bo  company  and  enconragement  for  ono  another,  the  freed 
people  will  not  bo  so  rolactant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  difficulty  not  yet  mentioned— ^ne  which  threateu 
^vision  among  those  who,  united,  are  none  too  strong.  An  instance  of 
it  is  known  to  you.  General  Ilunter  is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and  I 
hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing  with 
me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He  pro- 
claimed all  men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  procla- 
mation. He  expected  more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure  than  I 
could  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissaliafactlon, 
if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  tliis  direction  is  still  upon 
me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  wiiat  I  now  ask  you  can  relieve  me, 
and,  much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  important  point. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  have  again  begged  your  attention  to  the 
Message  of  March  last.  Before  leaving  the  Capital,  consider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  ^d  as  such  I  pray 
you  consider  this  proposition ;  and,  at  the  least,  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  States  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular 
government  for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  you  do 
in  nowise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demanding 
tho  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relief.  Once 
relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world ;  its  beloved  his- 
tory and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully 
assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that 
grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

The  members  to  whom  the  President  thus  appealed 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposi- 
tion wliich  he  had  laid  before  them.  A  majority  of  them 
submitted  an  elaborate  reply,  in  which  they  dissented 
from  the  President's  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  would  terminate  the  war  or  serve  the  Union  cause. 
They  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  avoid  all  interference, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  attributed  much  of  the  stubborn  hostility  which  the 
South  had  shown  in  prosecuting  the  war,  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  departed  in  various  instances  from  the 
spirit  and  objects  for  which  the  war  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government.  A  minority  of  those  mem- 
bers, not  being  able  to  concur  in  tliis  reply,  submitted 
one  of  their  own,  in  which  they  thus  set  forth  their  view 
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of  the  motives  of  the  President  in  the  course  he  had 
adopted,  and  expressed  their  substantial  concurrence  in 
its  jjtistice  and  wisdom : — 

,  We  believe  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Goyernment,  upheld  and  ens- 
tamed  by  all  the  influences  and  means  of  all  loyal  men  in  all  sections  and 
of  all  parties,  is  essentially  necessary  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  preserve 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  We  understand  your  appeal  to  us  to 
Kaye  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  result.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  people  in  the  Northern  States  believe  that  slavery  is  the 
"lever  power  of  the  rebellion."  It  matters  not  whether  this  opinion 
la  well  founded  or  not.  The  belief  does  exist,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
tilings  as  they  are,  and  not  as  wo  would  have  them  be.  In  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  this  belief,  we  understand  that  an  immense  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  striking  down  this  institution  through 
{he  exercise  of  military  authority.  The  Government  cannot  maintain 
this  great  struggfo  if  the  support  and  influence  of  the  men  who  entertain 
these  opinions  be  withdrawn.  Neither  can  the  Government  hope  for 
early  success  if  the  support  of  that  element  called  **  conservative  ^'  be 
withdrawn. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  the  President  appeals  to  the  Border 
State  men  to  step  forward  and  prove  their  patriotism  by  making  the  first 
sacrifice.  No  doubt,  like  appeals  have  been  made  to  extreme  men  in  the 
North,  to  meet  us  half  way,  in  order  that  the  whole  moral,  political, 
pecuniary,  and  physical  force  of  the  nation  may  be  firmly  and  earnestly 
united  in  one  grand  effort  to  save  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 

Believing  that  such  were  the  motives  that  prompted  your  address,  and 
such  the  results  to  which  it  looked,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  sense  of 
duty,  in  this  trying  hour,  to  respond  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding  or  queru- 
lousness  over  the  things  that  are  past.  Wo  are  not  disposed  to  seek  for 
the  cause  of  present  misfortunes  in  the  errors  and  wrongs  of  others  who 
propose  to  unite  with  us  in  a  common  purpose.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  your  address  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  and,  as  loyal 
Americans,  declare  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  that 
we  are  not  ready  to  make  to  save  the  Government  and  institutions  of  our 
fathers.  That  we,  few  of  us  though  there  may  be,  will  permit  no  men, 
from  the  Nortli  or  from  the  South,  to  go  further  than  we  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  work  before  us.  That,  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
views,  we  will,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  ask  the  people  of'  the  Bor- 
der Stales  calmly,  deliberately,  and  fairly,  to  consider  your  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  the  more  emboldened  to  assume  this  position  from  the 
fact,  now  become  history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  rebellion  have 
offered  to  abolish  slavery  amongst  them  as  a  condition  to  foreign  inter- 
vention in  favor  of  their  independence  as  a  nation. 

If  they  can  give  up  slavery  to  destroy  the  Union,   we  can  enrely 
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tsk  onr  people  to  coxuider  the  question  of  emancipation  to  laive  tlia 

Union. 

Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  18th  of 
July  submitted  to  the  President  his  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  thus  set  forth  his  appreciation  of  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  make  the  proposition 
in  question  to  the  Southern  States : — 

Your  whole  administration  gives  the  highest  assarance  that  you  are 
moved,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  see  all  men  everywhere  made  free. 
as  from  a  desire  to  preserve  free  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  men 
already  free ;  not  to  make  slaves  free  men,  but  to  prevent  free  men  from 
being  made  slaves ;  not  to  destroy  an  institution  which  a  portion  of  us 
only  consider  bad,  but  to  save  an  institution  which  we  all  alike  consider 
good.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  would  not  ask  from  any  of  your  fellow* 
citizens  a  sacrifice  not  in  your  Judgment  imperatively  required  by  the 
safety  of  the  country.  This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I  respond  to 
it  in  the  same  spirit. 

Determined  to  leave  undone  nothing  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do  to  effect  the  object  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  the  President,  on  the  12th  of  July,  sent  in  to  Con- 
gress a  Message  transmitting  the  draft  of  a  "bill  upon  the 
subject,  as  follows : — 

Fellow- Citizens  of  ih4i  Sennte  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  :^ 

Herewith  is  the  draft  of  the  bill  to  compensate  any  State  which  may 
abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  the  passage  of  which,  substantially  as 
presented,  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U'ntU:<f 
States  of  America  in  Congress  asscmhled : — That  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  sliall  have  lawfully 
abolished  slavery  within  and  throughout  such  State,  either  immediately 
or  gradually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  assisted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  ])re])are  and  deliver  to  each  State  an  amount  of 
wx  per  cent,  iuterest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  etiual  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  at dollars  per  head  of  all  the  slaves  within  such  State 

as  reported  by  the  census  of  1860;  the  whole  amount  for  any  one  State 
to  be  delivered  at  once,  if  the  abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  equal 
annual  instalments,  if  it  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  running  on  each 
bond  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  not  before. 

And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  State,  having  so  received  any 
such  bonds,  shall  at  any  time  afterwards  by  law  reintroduce  or  tolerate 
slavery  within  its  limits,  contrary  to  the  act  of  abolishment  upon  which 
such  bonds  shall  have  been  received,  said  bonds  so  received  by  said  State 
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•hall  at  onoe  be  nail  and  Toid,  in  whosesoeTer  bands  tbej  may  be,  and  snob 
State  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  all  interest  which  may  have  been 
paid  on  sncii  bonds. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it  in  Congress,  nor  did  any  of  the  Border 
States  respond  to  the  President's  invitation.  TJhe  propo- 
eition,  however,  served  a  most  excellent  purpose  in  test- 
ing the  sentiment  of  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  more  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
sabject  of  slavery  which  the  blind  and  stubborn  preju- 
dices of  the  slaveliolding  communities  were  rapidly  ren- 
dering inevitable. 

Two  other  subjects  of  importance  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  received  the  action  of  Congress  during  this  ses- 
sion :  the  provision  of  a  currency,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  law  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,000,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  in  all  busi- 
» ness  transactions;  was  reported  in  the  House  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  E.  Gt.  Spaulding,  of  New 
York,  was  Chairman,  and  taken  up  for  discussion  on  the 
17th  of  June.  It  was  advocated  mainly  on  the  score  of 
nec<^ssity,  and  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
unconstitutionality.  The  division  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  was  not  a  party  one,  some  of  the  warmest  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Administration  doubting  whether 
Congress  liad  the  power  to  make  any  thing  but  silver  and 
gold  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  same 
bill  provided  for  a  direct  tax,  involving  stamp  duties, 
taxes  upon  incomes,  etc.,  sufficient  with  the  duties  upon 
imports  to  raise  $150,000,000  per  annum,  and  also  for  th^^ 
establishment  of  a  system  of  free  banking,  by  which  bank- 
notes to  be  circulated  as  currency  might  be  issued  upon 
the  basis  of  stocks  of  the  United  States  deposited  as  secu- 
rity. The  bill  was  discussed  at  length,  and  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-three  to  fifty-nine.  In  the 
Senate  it  encountered  a  similar  opposition,  but  passed  by 
a  vote'  of  thirty  to  seven,  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  legal- 
tender  Clause  having  been  previously  rejected — seven- 
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teen  voting  in  favor  of  striking  it  out,  and  twenty-two 
against  it. 

The  subject  of  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels  ex- 
cited still  deeper  interest.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
taken  up  in  the  Senate,  on  the  25th  of  February,  for  dis- 
cussion. .By  one  of  its  sections  all  the  slaves  of  any  per- 
son, anywhere  in  the  United  States,  aiding  the  rebellion, 
were  declared  to  be  forever  free,  and  subsequent  sections 
provided  for  colonizing  slaves  thus  enfranchised.  The 
bill  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  property  of  rebels,  in  those  States  where  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  United  States*  had  been  over- 
borne, be  reached ;  while  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
render  the  Southern  people  still  more  united  and  despe- 
rate in  their  rebellion.  By  the  confiscation  act  of  the  pre- 
vious session,  a  slave  who  had  been  employed  in  aiding 
the  rebellion  was  declared  to  be  free,  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  thus  employed  must  be  shown  by  due  judicial' 
process  ;(by  this  bill  all  the  slaves  of  any  person  who 
had  been  thus  engag(?d  were  set  free  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  judicial  process  whatever^  This  feature 
of  the  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  sonu*  of  the  able^^t 
and  most  reliable  of  the  supporters  of  tlie  Administration, 
as  a  departure  from  all  recognized  rul(\s  of  proceeding, 
and  as  a  direct  interference  with  slavery  in  tlu*  States, 
in  violation  of  the  most  soh^mn  pledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, th(^  Re])ul)lican  pai-ty,  and  individual  supporters 
of  the  Administration.  Senator  CollanuT,  of  Vermont, 
urged  this  vi(*w  of  the  cas(»  with  great  cog(uicy,  citing  Mr. 
Sumner's  opinion  expr(»ssed  on  the  2otli  of  February, 
1861,  wh<»u,  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  abolisliing  slaver}?-,  he  had  added:  "In  ofilu'ing 
it,  I  taki»  this  occasion  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  has  any  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  a  State ;"  and  quoting  also  Senator  Fessenden's 
dt»claration  in  the  debate  on  abolishing  slavery  in  llie 
District  of  Columbia,  when  he  said:  "I  have  held,  and 
T  hold  to-day,  and  I  say  to-day  what  1  have  said  in  my 
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place  before,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
fhe  people  of  the  United  States  through  the  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists,  have  no  right 
wbateyer  to  touch  by  legislation  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  exists  by  law."  Mr.  Sherman's  i 
opinion,  expressed  in  the  same  debate,  that  ^^we  ought 
religiously  to  adhere  to  the  promises  we  made  to  the  x)eo- 
ple  of  this  country  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent— ^we  ought  to  abstain  religiously  from  all  interfer- 
enoe  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  slave  or  the 
Free  States,"  was  also  quoted,  and  Mr.  Collamer  said  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  pass  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  without  giving  the  world  to  u-nderstand  that 
they  had  violated  those  pledges,  and  had  interfered  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  Mr.  Collamer  accordingly  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  obviating  the  objections  he  had 
urged  agahist  it ;  and  this,  with  other  amendments  offered 
by  other  Senators,  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
which  subsequently  reported  a  bill  designed,  as  the 
Gbairman,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  explained,  to 
harmonize  the  various  shades  of  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  secure  the  passage  of  some  measure  which 
should  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country  and  the 
emergency  of  the  case.  The  first  section  of  this  bill  pro- 
vided, that  every  person  who  should  hereafter  commit 
the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be 
adjudged  guilty  thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and  all  his 
slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and  made  free ;  or  he  should 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  years,  and  fined  not  less 
than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  be  declared  and 
made  free. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  section,  as  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  section  of  the  original  bill,  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  a  trial  and  conviction  were  required 
before  any  person  guilty  of  treason  could  be  punished, 
either  by  death,  imprisonment,  or  the  forfeiture  of  his 
property.  It  was  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Mr.  Trum- 
bull, of  Illinois,  on  the  ground  that  it  ^'made  treason 
easy"— and  on  the  other,  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky. 

16 
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because  it  set  slaves  free.    Mr.  Sumner  offered  a  substir 
tute  to  the  whole  bill,  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  go 
fax  enough  in  giving  the  country  the  advantage  of  the  **  op- 
portunity which  God,  in  His  beneficence,  had  afforded'^ 
it  for  securing  universal  emancipation.    Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  moved  to  strike  out  the  eleventh  section, 
which  authorized  the  President  to  ^^  employ  as  many  per- 
sons of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organ- 
ize and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  he  might  judge  best 
for  the  public  welfare" — but  his  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  to  twenty-five.    While  the  bill  was  thus 
denounced  by  one  class  of  Senators  as  too  violent  in  its 
method  of  dealing  with  the  rebels,  it  was  resisted  with 
still  greater  vehemence  by  another  class  as  entirely  de- 
fective in   that   respect.     Mr.   Sumner  was   especially 
severe  in  his  censure  of  Senators  who  proposed,  he  said, 
"when  the  life  of  our  Republic  is  struck  at,  to  proceed 
as  if  by  an  indictment  in  a  criminal  court."    His  remarks 
gave  rise  to  considerable  personal  discussion — which  vas 
interrupted  by  the  receipt  of  a  similar  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  was 
decidedly  more  in  harmony  with  the  extreme  views  of 
Mr.  Sumner  and  liis  friends,  than  the  Senate  bilL     It 
assumed  that  the  rebels  were  to  be  treated  like  a  foreign 
enemy,  without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress,  instead  of 
the  President,  liad  the  supreme  and  exclusive  control  of 
the  operations  of  the  war.     This  bill  on  coming  before  the 
Senate  was  set  aside,  and  the  bill  which  had  been  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  substituted  in  its  place,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-one  to  seventeen,  and  the  latter  was  fins^ly 
passed;   ayes  twenty-eight,  noes  thirteen.    The  House 
did  not  concur  in  this  amendment  to  its  own  bill ;  but  on 
receiving  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  which 
made  some  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  it  was  passed, 
as  amended,  by  both  Houses,  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  as  follows : — 
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baonoH  1  enaoted  that  every  persoa  who  should  after  its  passage  com- 
mit the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be  ad[JLiidged 
gtSltf  thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  should  be  | 
daolared  and  made  free ;  or  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
ILwe  years,  and  fined  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  made  free. 

8sonON  2  declared  that  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  incite,  assist,  or 
engage  in  any  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  the 
IftfTs  thereof^  or  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  to  any  existing  rebellion, 
and  be  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  or  less, 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  free. 

fiiOTiOK  8.  Every  person  guilty  of  these  offences  shall  be  forever  dis- 
qofllified  to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States. 

fisonoir  4k  This  act  was  not  to  affect  the  prosecution,  conviction,  or 
punishment  of  any  person  guilty  of  treason  before  the  passage  of  the  act, 
nnleei  convicted  under  it 

fiionoN  5  made  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seixe  and  apply  to  the. 
QM  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  all  the  property  of  persons  who  had 
aerved  as  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  or  had  held  certain  civil  offices  under 
the  rebel  Government,  or  in  the  rebel  States,  provided  they  had  taken 
en  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  rebel  authorities,  and  also  of  persons  who, 
having  property  in  any  of  the  loyal  States,  shall  hereafter  give  aid  to  the 
rebellion. 

SionoN  6  prescribed  that  if  any  other  persons  being  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  public  proclamation  duly 
mado  by  the  President,  cease  to  aid  the  reboUion,  all  their  property 
should  be  confiscated  in  the  same  manner. 

Sectiox  7  directed  that  proceedings  in  rem  should  be  Instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  the  court  of  the  district  within  which  such 
property  might  be  found,  and  if  said  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
should  be  found  to  belong  to  any  person  engaged  in  rebellion,  it  should 
be  condemned  as  enemies*  property,  and  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Section's  gave  the  several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  author- 
ity and  power  to  make  such  orders  as  these  proceedings  might  require. 

Skotxon  9  enacted  that  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
gaged in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons, 
and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  and  all  slaves  captured 
tnmi  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found, 
or  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war, 
and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Sbction  10  enacted  that  no  slave  escaping  into  another  State  should 
be  delivered  up,  unless  the  claimant  should  make  oath  that  the  owner  or 
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master  of  sach  slave  had  never  borne  arms  against  the  United  Stafoa^  or 
given  any  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion ;  and  every  person  in  the  mili* 
tary  service  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited  from  dedding  on  the 
validity  of  any  claim  to  the  services  of  any  escaped  slave,  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal. 

SsonoN  11  authorized  the  President  to  employ  as  many  persona  of  Af- 
rican descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  appprcwion 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organize  and  use  them  as  he  might  deem  beat  §or 
the  public  welfare. 

8soTioN  12  authorized  the  President  to  make  provision  for  the  oolcmi- 
zation,  with  their  own  consent,  of  persons  freed  under  this  act,  to  some 
country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  having  first  obtained  the 
oonsent  of  the  Government  of  said  country  to  their  protection  and  settle- 
ment, witl)  all  the  privileges  of  free  men. 

SsonoN  18  authorized  the  President  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  procla- 
mation, to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in  this  rebelUon, 
pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions,  and  at  such  time,  and  on  sadh 
conditions  as  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare. 

Section  14  gave  the  courts  of  the  United  States  authority  to  institute 
such  proceedings,  and  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  to  eany 
this  act  into  effect. 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  the  President  had 
objections  to  certain  portions  of  the  bill  which  would 
probably  prevent  him  from  signing  it.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  at  once  passed  in  the  House,  providing  that  the. 
bill  should  be  so  construed  "as  not  to  apply  to  any  acts 
done  prior  to  its  passage  ;  nor  to  include  any  member  of 
a  State  legislature,  or  judge  of  any  State  court  who  has 
not,  in  accepting  or  entering  upon  his  oflSce,  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  so-called. Confed- 
erate States  of  America."  When  this  reached  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  following,  to 
be  added  to  the  resolution  : — 

Nor  shall  any  punishment  or  proceedings  under  said  act  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offent^er  beyond 
his  natural  life. 

This  provision  encountered  a  sharp  opposition:  Mr. 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  insisting  that  the  forfeiture  of  real 
estate  for  life  only  would  amount  to  nothing,  and  other 
Senators  objecting  to  being  influenced  in  their  action  by 
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the  supposed  opinions  of  the  President.  Mr.  Clark  also 
proposed  another  amendment,  authorizing  the  President, 
in  granting  an  amnesty,  to  restore  to  the  offender  any 
property  which  might  have  been  seized  and  condemned 
under  this  act  The  resolutions  and  amendments  were 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  received  the  concurrence 
of  the  House.  On  the  17th  of  July  President  Lincoln  sent 
in  the  following  message,  announcing  that  he  had  signed 
the  bUl,  and  specifying  his  objections  to  the  act  in  its 
oii^nal  shape : — 

Fbixow-Oitizsks  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  BEPBBSEFTATiyES : 

Oonsidering  the  bill  for  *^  An  Act  to  suppress  insnrrection,  to  punish 
treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and 
for  other  purposes,''  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  said  act  as 
being  substantially  one,  I  haye  approved  and  signed  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of  a 
message,  stating  objections  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  a  copy  of  which 
draft  is  herewith  submitted.  Abbaham  Lraoour. 

July  12,  1862. 

[Copy.] 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  House  of  RsPBEssENTATiyES : 

I  herewith  return  to  the  honorable  body  in  which  it  originated,  the 
bill  for  an  act  entitled  ^^  An  Act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to- 
gether with  my  objections  to  its  becoming's  law. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive  no  objection.  It  is 
wholly  prospective  ;  and  it  touches  neither  person  nor  property  of  any 
*oyal  citizen,  in  which  particular  it  is  just  and  proper. 

The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
tneut  of  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  persons  who  shall 
*' incite,  set  on  foot,  assist,  or  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  shall 
give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  shall  engage  in  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
any  such  existing  rebellion  or  insurrection."  By  fair  construction,  per- 
sons within  those  sections  are  not  punished  without  regular  trials  in  duly 
constituted  courts,  under  the  forms  and  all  the  substantial  provisions  of 
law  and  the  Constitution  applicable  to  their  several  cases.  To  this  I  per- 
ceive no  objection ;  especially  as  such  persons  would  be  within  the  gen- 
eral pardoning  power,  and  also  the  special  provision  for  pardon  and  am- 
nesty contained  in  this  act. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted  under  these  sec- 
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lions  Bhall  bo  free.    I  think  tliere  is  ^n  unfortunate  form  of  expreadoo, 
rather  tlmn  a  substantial  objection,  m  this.    It  is  startling  to  say  tlut 
!    Congress  can  free  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  yet  if  it  were  said  tlw 
i    ownership  of  a  slave  had  first  been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  Con* 
;    gress  had  then  liberated  him,  the  difficulty  would  at  once  vanish.    And 
this  is  the  real  case.    The  traitor  against  the  General  Goyemment  for- 
feits his  slave  at  least  as  justly  as  ho  does  any  other  property ;  and  h» 
forfeits  both  to  the  Crovernment  against  which  he  offends.    The  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  there  can  be  ownership,  thus  o^ns  the  forfeited  slavey 
and  the  question  for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  ^*  Shall  they  be  made 
free  or  sold  to  new  masters?**    I  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  de* 
ciding  in  advance  that  they  shall  be  free.    To  the  high  honor  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  am  informed,  she  is  the  owner  of  some  slaves  by  eieheat^  and 
has  sold  none,  but  liberated  all.    I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some  other 
States.    Indeed,  I  do  not  beheve  it  will  be  physically  possible  for  the 
General  Government  to  return  persons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slaveay. 
I  believe  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it,  which  could  neither  he 
turned  aside  by  argument  nor  driven  away  by  force.    In  this  view  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill.    Another  matter  involved  in  these 
two  sections,  and  running  through  other  parts  of  the  act^  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 
I  perceive  no  objections  to  the  third  or  fourth  sections. 
So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered together.     That  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do  no 
injustice  to  tlio  persons  embraced  witliin  them,  is  clear.    That  tliose  who 
make  a  causeless  war  should  bo  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it,  is  too  ob- 
viously just  to  be  called  in  question.     To  give  governmental  protection 
to  the  property  of  persons  who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on  a  crusade 
to  overthrow  the  same  Government,  is  absurd,  if  considered  in  the  mere 
lifrht  of  justice.    The  severest  justice  may  not  always  bo  the  best  policy. 
The  principle  of  seizing  and  appropriatmg  the  property  of  the  person  em- 
])raced  within  these  sections  is  certainly  not  very  objectionable,  but  a 
justly  discriminating  application  of  it  would  be  very  difficulty  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  impossible.     And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  place  a  power  of 
remission  somewhere,  so  that  these  persons  may  know  they  have  some- 
thing to  lose  by  persisting,  and  something  to  gain  by  desisting?     I  am 
not  sure  whether  such  power  of  remission  is  t)r  is  not  in  section  thirteen. 
Without  any  special  act  of  Congress,  I  think  our  military  commanders, 
when,  in  military  phrase,  *' they  are  within  the  enemy's  country,"  should, 
hi  an  orderly  manner,  seize  and  use  whatever  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  commands ;  at  the  same 
time  preserving,  in  some  way,  the  evidence  of  what  they  do. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves,  while  commenting  on  the  first 
and  second  sections,  is  applicable  to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  whole  act  for  determining  whether  a  particular 
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indiyidiial  slave  does  or  does  not  fall  within  the  classes  defined  in  that 
aeofion.  He  is  to  be  free  upon  certain  conditions ;  but  whether  those 
conditions  do  or  do  not  pertain  to  him,  no  mode  of  ascertaining  is  pro- 
vided.   This  could  be  easily  supplied. 

To  the  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The  oath  therein  required 
•eems  to  be  proper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  section  is  substantially  iden- 
tkal  with  a  law  already  existing. 

The  eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  confer  discretionary  power 
upon  the  Executive.  Without  the  law,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  go  as  far 
in  the  direction  indicated  as  I  may  at  any  tim%  deem  expedient.  And  I 
am  ready  to  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  our  military  commanders 
to  employ,  as  laborers,  as  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  can  be 
ued  to  advantage. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  sections  are  something  better  than  unobjec- 
tionable ;  and  the  fourteenth  is  entirely  proper,  if  all  other  parts  of  the 
act  shall  stand. 

Tliat  to  which  I  chiefly  object  pervades  most  part  of  the  act,  but  more 
distinctly  appears  in  the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections.  It  is 
the  sum  of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  divesting  of  title  forever. 

For  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  treason,  not  amounting  to 
the  full  crime,  it  declares  forfeiture  extending  beyond  the  lives  of  the 
guilty  parties ;  whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  ^^  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.'^  True,  there  is  to  be  no 
formal  attainder  in  this  case ;  still,  I  think  the  greater  punishment  can- 
not be  constitutionally  inflicted,  in  a  difierent  form,  for  tlie  same  offence. 

"With  great  respect  I  ara  constrained  to  say  I  think  this  feature  of  the 
act  is  unconstitutional.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  modify  it. 

I  may  remark  that  the  ])rovision  of  the  Constitution,  put  in  language 
borrowed  from  Great  Britain,  applies  only  in  this  country,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  real  or  landed  estate. 

Again,  tliis  act,  in  rem^  forfeits  property  for  the  ingredients  of  treason 
without  a  connction  of  tlio  supposed  criminal,  or  a  personal  hearing 
given  him  in  any  proceeding.  That  we  may  not  touch  property  lying 
within  our  reach,  because  we  cannot  give  personal  notice  to  an  owner 
who  is  absent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  Government,  is  certainly  satis- 
factory. Still,  the  owner  may  not  be  thus  engaged ;  and  I  think  a  rea- 
sonable time  should  be  provided  for  such  parties  to  appear  and  have  per- 
sonal hearings.  Similar  provisions  are  not  uncommon  in  connection  with 
♦proceedings  in  rem. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  return  the  bill  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  constituted  a  very  important 
step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of 
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the  rebellion.  It  prescribed  definite  penalties  for  the 
crime  of  treason,  and  thus  supplied  a  defect  in  the  laws 
as  they  then  existed,  fit  gave  the  rebels  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand that  one  of  these  penalties,  if  they  persisted  in 
their  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  ^  And  it  also 
authorized  the  employment  by  the  President  of  persons 
of  African  descent,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  any  way  which  he  might  deem  most  conducive  to 
the  public  welfare.  Yet  throughout  the  bill,  it  was 
clearly  made  evident  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  these 
measures  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Simon  Cameron  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  by  a  vote  of  seventy- 
five  to  forty-five,  a  resolution,  censuring  certain  official 
acts  performed  by  him  while  acting  as  Sfecretary  of  War ; 
whereupon,  on  the  27th  of  May,  President  Lincoln  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  the  following  message : — 

To  the  Senhte  and  House  of  Representatives : 

The  insurrection  wliich  is  yet  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  aims 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was  clan- 
destinely prepared  during  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861,  and  assumed  an 
open  organization  in  the  form  of  a  treasonable  provisional  government  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  1861.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  April,  1861,  the  insurgents  committed  the  flagrant  act  of 
civil  war  by  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  cut 
off  the  hope  of  immediate  conciliation.  Immediately  afterwards  all  the 
roads  and  avenues  to  this  city  were  obstructed,  and  tiie  Capital  was  put 
into  the  condition  of  a  siege.  The  mails  in  every  direction  were  stopped 
and  the  lines  of  telegraph  cut  off  by  the  insurgents,  and  military  and 
naval  forces  which  had  been  called  out  by  the  Government  for  the  de- 
fence of  Washington  were  prevented  from  reaching  the  city  by  organized 
and  combined  treasonable  resistance  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  There 
was  no  adequate  and  effective  organization  for  the  public  defence.  Con- 
gress had  indefinitely  ac^journed.  There  was  no  time  to  convene  them. 
It  became  necessary  for  me  to  choose  whether,  using  only  the  existing 
means,  agencies,  and  processes  which  Congress  had  provided,  I  should  let 
the  Government  fall  into  ruin,  or  whether,  availing  myself  of  the  broader 
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^wers  conferred  by  the  Constitation  in  cases  of  insurrection,  I  wonld 
Uike  an  effort  to  save  it^  with  all  its  blessings,  for  the  present  age  and  for 
potteritj.  I  thereupon  summoned  my  constitutional  advisers,  the  heads 
of  an  the  departments,  to  meet  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
1881,  at  the  office  of  the  Nayy  Department,  and  then  and  there,  with  their 
uanin^ous  concurrence,  I  directed  that  an  armed  revenue  cutter  should 
praoeed  to  sea  to  afford  protection  to  the  commercial  marine,  especially 
to  tlie  Oalifornia  treasure-ships,  then  on  their  way  to  thb  coast  I  also 
dfreoted  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston  to  purchase  or 
diiarter,  and  arm,  as  quickly  as  possible,  five  steamships  for  purposes  of 
public  defence.  I  directed  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Phila- 
delphia to  purchase  or  charter,  and  arm,  an  equal  number  for  the  same 
purpose.  L  directed  the  Commandant  at  New  York  to  purchase  or  char- 
tar,  and  arm,  an  equal  number.  I  directed  Commander  Gillls  to  purchase 
or  charter,  and  arm  and  put  to  sea,  two  other  vessels.  Similar  directions 
were  given  to  Commodore  Du  Pont,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  pas- 
sages by  water  to  and  from  the  Capital  I  directed  the  several  officers  to 
take  the  advice  and  obtain  the  aid  and  efficient  services  in  the  matter  of 
his  Excellency  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  Governor  of  New  York ;  or,  in  his 
absence,  George  D.  Morgan,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  and  Moses 
H.  Grinnell,  who  were,  by  my  directions,  especially  empowered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  act  for  his  department  in  that  crisis,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  forwarding  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  public  defence. 
On  the  same  occasion  I  directed  that  Governor  Morgan  and  Alexander 
Cummiogs,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  should  be  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  in  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  until  communica- 
tion by  mails  and  telegraph  should  be  completely  re-established  between 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York.  No  security  was  required  to 
be  given  by  them,  and  either  of  them  was  authorized  to  act  in  case  of 
inability  to  consult  with  the  other.  On  the  same  occasion  I  authorized 
and  directed  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advance,  without  requir- 
ing security,  two  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  to  John  A.  Diz, 
George  Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  to  be  used 
by  them  in  meeting  such  requisitions  as  should  be  directly  consequent 
upon  the  military  and  naval  measures  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
the  Government,  requiring  them  only  to  act  without  compensation,  and 
to  report  their  transactions  when  duly  called  upon.  The  several  de- 
partments of  the  Government  at  that  time  contained  so  large  a  number 
of  disloyal  persons  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  safely 
through  official  agents  only,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thus  con- 
fided to  citizens  favorably  known  for  their  ability,  loyalty,  and  patriot- 
ism. The  several  orders  issued  upon  these  occurrences  were  trans- 
mitted by  private  messengers,  who  pursued  a  circuitous  way  to  the 
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seaboard  oiticSf  inland  across  tlie  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
the  northern  lakes.  I  believe  that  by  these  and  other  similar  measore* 
t^kcn  in  that  crisis,  some  of  which  were  without  any  authority  of  laWi 
the  Government  was  saved  from  overthrow.  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
dollar  of  the  public  funds  thus  confided,  without  authority  of  law,  to 


official  persons,  was  cither  lost  or  wasted,  although  apprehensiona  of  soch 
misdirections  occurred  to  me  as  objections  to  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, and  were  necessarily  overruled.  I  recall  these  transactions  nojTi 
because  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month,  which  is 
in  these  words : — 

Resolved^  That  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  Wdr,  by  intrusting 
Alexander  Cummings  with  the  control  of  large  sums  of  the  public  money, 
and  authority  to  purchase  military  supplies  without  restriction,  withoat 
requiring  from  him  any  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties,  while  the  fier vices  of  competent  public  officers  were  available,  and 
by  involving  the  Government  in  a  vast  number  of  contracts  with  persons 
nut  legitimately  engaged  in  the  business  pertaining  to  the  subject-matter 
of  such  contractus  especially  in  the  purchase  of  arms  for  future  deliv- 
ery, has  adopted  a  policy  highly  injurious  to  the  imblic  service,  and 
deserves  the  censure  of  the  House. 

Congress  will  see  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  candor  and  in  justice  if  I 
should  leave  the  censure  expressed  in  this  resolution  to  rest  exclusively  or 
chiefly  upon  Mr.  Cameron.  The  same  sentiment  is  unanimously  enter- 
tained by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  participated  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  the  House  of  Iwcpresentatives  has  censured.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cameron  to  say,  that  although  he  fully  approved  the  proceedings,  they 
werti  not  moved  nor  suggested  by  himself,  and  that  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent, but  all  tlie  other  heads  of  departments,  were  at  least  equally  respon- 
sible with  him  for  whatever  error,  wrong,  or  fault  was  committed  in  the 
premises.  Abbauam  Lincoln. 

This  letter  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  position 
unifonnly  held  by  the  President  in  regard  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  members  of  his  Cabinet  for  acts  of  the  Admin- 
istration. He  always  maintained  that  the  proper  duty  of 
each  Secretary  was,  to  direct  the  details  of  every  thing 
done  within  his  own  department,  and  to  tender  such  sug- 
gestions, information,  and  advice  to  the  President  as  he 
might  solicit  at  his  hands.  But  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  what  line  of  policy  should  be  pui-sued, 
or  wliat  steps  should  be  taken  in  any  specific  case,  in  his 
judgment,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  President;  and  he 
was  always  willing  and  ready  to  assume  it.    Tliis  posi- 
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tion  hSA  l)een  widely  and  sharply  assailed  in  yariona 
quarters,  as  contrary  to  the  precedents  of  our  early  his- 
tory ;  hut  we  believe  it  to  be  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject. 
•*The  progress  of  our  armies  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Southern  States  had  warranted  the  suspension,  at  several 
ports,  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  commerce  by  the 
blockade.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  President  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  New  Orleans  should 
00  far  cease  from  the  1st  of  June,  that  commercial  inter- 
course from  those  ports,  except  as  to  contraband  of  war, 
might  be  resumed,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

On  the  1st  of  July  he  issued  another  proclamation,  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  of  June  7th,  designating  the  States 
and  parts  of  States  that  were  then  in  insurrection,  so  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  collection  of 
taxes  could  not  be  enforced  within  their  limits,  and  de- 
claring that  '*the  taxes  legally  chargeable  upon  real 
estate,  under  the  act  referred  to,  lying  within  the  States 
or  parts  of  States  thus  designated,  together  with  a  penalty 
of  fifty  per  cent,  of  said  taxes,  should  be  a  lien  upon  the 
tracts  or  lots  of  the  same,  severally  charged,  till  paid." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  finding  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  judicial  proceedings  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
a  part  of  which  was  in  our  military  possession,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  order  establishing  a  Provisional  Court  in 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  Charles  A.  Peabody 
was  made  Judge,  with  authority  to  try  all  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  in  law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  and 
particularly  to  exercise  all  such  power  and  jurisdiction 
as  belongs  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  His  proceedings  were  to  be  conformed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to.the  course  of  proceedings  and  practice  usual 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  Louisiana,  and  his 
judgment  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  17th  of  July,  having  adopted 
many  measures  of  marked  though  minor  importance,  be 
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sides  those  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  aid  ia  1li0«M» 
ecutioa  of  the  war.  Seveial  Senators  were  escgtiaiA^fijt.. 
adherence,  direct  or  indirect^  to  the  rebel  canae  i>>]|ii||||^ 
nres  were,  taken  to  remove  from  the  seyenil  depailipiiilkl' 
of  the  Gkrremment  emphjfi$  more  or  less  openljf^tia^^pjftti 
pathy  with  secesaon ;  Hayti  and  liberia  wiore  reoogiilgljl* 
as  independent  republics ;  a  tre^y  waa  negotiated  4ii| 
latified  with  Great  Britain  which  conceded  the  ftg^ 
within  ceitain  limits,  of  searching  sospeoted  daven  Mft 
lying  the  American  flag,  and  the  most  libenal  graqt|tf|aj 
men  and  money  were  made  to  the  Gk)Tenmient  iot.twm 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  President  had  appointed 
military  governors  for  several  of  the  Border  StateSi  whriB^ 
pnblic  sentiment  was  divided,  enjoining  them  to  protect 
the  loyal  citizens,  and  to  regard  them  as  alone  en;iitledf  to 
a  voice  in  the  direction  of  civU  affidrs.  r  , 

Pnblic  sentiment  throughout  the  loyal  States  sustained 
the  action  of  Congress  and  the  President^  as  adapted-  to 
the  emergency,  and  wdl  calculated  to  aid  in  the  sujipns- 
sion  of  the  rebellion.  At  the  same  time  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  conviction  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion ;  that  the  i)ara- 
mount  object  of  the  conspirators  against  the  Union  was 
to  obtain  new  guarantees  for  the  institution ;  and  that  it 
was  this  interest  alone  which  gave  unity  and  vigor  to  the 
rebel  cause.  A  very  active  and  influential  party  at  the 
North  had  insisted  from  the  outset  that  the  most  direct 
way  of  crushing  the  rebellion  was  by  crushing  slavery, 
and  they  had  urged  upon  the  President  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  as 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  armies  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enfranchised 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  who  needed  this  stimulus  of  an  appeal  to 
their  moral  sentiment.  After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress these  demands  became  still  more  clamorous  and 
importunate.  The  President  was  summoned  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  })assage  of  the 
Confiscation  Bill,  and  to  decree  the  instant  liberationL.<tf 
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eveiy  daye  belonging  to  a  rebel  master.  These  demands 
floon  assumed,  with  the  more  impatient  and  intemperate 
portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  a  tone  of 
complaint  and  condemnation,  and  the  President,  was 
diaiged  with  gross  and  culpable  remissness  in  the  dis- 
eharge  of  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. They  were  embodied  with  force  and  effect  in  a 
tetter  addressed  to  the  President  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley, 
sad  published  in  the  New  YorJc  Tribune  of  the  19th  of 
August,  to  which  Pre^dent  Lincoln  made  the  following 
reply:— 

Hov.  HoBAox  Gbeslet  : 

DsAB  Sir — I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  mstant,  addressed  to  xnj- 
self  through  the  New  York  Tribune, 

If  there  he  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may 
know  to  he  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

If  there  he  any  inferences  which  I  may  helieve  to  he  falsely  drawn,  I 
do  not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

If  there  he  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive 
it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  he 
right 

As  to  the  policy  I  *^  seem  to  he  pursuing,**  as  you  say,  I  have  not  meant 
to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  in 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 

The  sooner  tlie  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union 
will  he — the  Union  as  it  was. 

(  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

If  there  be  tliose  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  witli  them. 

My  paramount  object  u  to  save  the  Union^  and  not  either  to  save  or  to 
dettroy  slavery, J 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it — if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it — and  if  I  could  do  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  tliat. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  hcl])  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  loss  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hulls  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause. 

I  slmll  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  so  fust  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  trno  news. 
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1  Viavc  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  views  of  ofBolal  doty, 

and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all 

men  everywhere  could  be  free.  Yours, 

As  LiKOOur. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  President's  meaubvg 
after  this  letter,  or  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  by 
which  he  expected  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  tk^ 
Constitution  oyer  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  State& 
His  *' paramount  object,"  in  every  thing  he  did  and  in 
every  thing  he  abstained  from  doing,  was  to  '^save  the 
Union."  He  regarded  all  the  power  conferred  on  him  by 
Congress  in  regard  to  slavery,  as  having  been  conferred 
to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object — and  he 
was  resolved  to  wield  those  powers  so  as  best,  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  to  aid  in  its  attainment.  He  for- 
bore, therefore,  for  a  long  time,  the  issue  of  such  a  proc- 
lamation as  he  was  authorized  to  make  by  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress — awaiting  the 
developments  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and 
being  especially  anxious  that  when  it  was  issued  it 
should  receive  the  moral  support  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  countrj'^,  without  regard  to  party 
distinctions.  He  sought,  therefore,  with  assiduous  care, 
every  opportunity  of  informing  himself  as  to  the  drift 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  He  received  and 
conversed  freely  with  all  who  came  to  see  him  and  to 
urge  upon  him  the  adoption  of  their  peculiar  views ;  and 
on  tlie  13th  of  September  gave  formal  audience  to  a  depu- 
tation from  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  "7th,  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  committee  presented  a  memorial  request- 
ing him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  universal  eman- 
cipation, and  the  chairman  followed  it  by  some  remarks 
in  support  of  tliis  request. 

The  President  listened  attentively  to  the  memorial,  and 
then  made  to  those  who  had  presented  it  the  following 
reply : — 

Tlie  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  upon  which  I  have  thought 
much  for  weeks  past,  and  I  may  even  say  for  months.    I  am  approaohad 
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with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  advice,  and  that  hy  religions  men, 
who  are  equally  certain  that  they  represent  the  Divine  will.  I  am  suro 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mistalcen  in  that  belief,  and  per- 
hapa  in  some  respects  both.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to 
tay  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  wonld  reveal  his  will  to  others,  on  a 
point  so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  wonld  reveal 
it  directly  to  me ;  for,  nnless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often 
am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Providence  in  this  matter. 
And  if  I  can^ learn  what  it  is  I  will  do  it  1  These  are  not,  however,  the 
days  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  expecv 
a  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  casp, 
ascertain  what  is  possible,  arid  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right. 

The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the 
other  day,  four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  from  New  York 
called  as  a  delegation  on  business  connected  with  the  war;  but  before 
leaving  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me  to  proclaim  general  emanci- 
pation, upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them.  You  know 
also  that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  a  decided  mtyority  of  anti- 
slavery  men,  yet  they  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  religious  people.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  pf  aying  with 
a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear,  than  our  own  troops,  and  expect- 
ing God  to  favor  their  side :  for  one  of  our  soldiers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  told  Senator  Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  nothing  so 
discouraging  as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their 
prayers.  But  we  will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 
^What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that 
the  whole  world  will  sec  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's 
bull  against  the  comet  I  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot 
even  enforce  the  Oonstitntion  in  the  rebel  States  ?y  Is  there  a  single 
court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  would  be  influenced  by  it  there  ? 
And  what  reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  effect  upon 
the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which 
offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters  who  come 
within  our  lines  ?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single 
slave  to  come  over  to  us.  And  suppose  they  could  be  induced  by  a  proc- 
lation  of  freedom  from  me  to  tlirow  themselves  upon  us,  what  should 
we  do  with  them?  How  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude? 
General  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  was  issuing  more 
rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all  the  white 
troops  under  his  command.  They  eat,  and  that  is  all ;  though  it  is  true 
General  Butler  is  feeding  the  whites  also  by  the  thousand ;  for  it  nearly 
amounts  to  a  famine  there.  If,  now,  the  pressure  of  the  war  should  call 
off  our  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  defend  some  other  point,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  masters  from  reducing  the  blacks  to  slavery  again  f  for  I 
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am  told  that  whenever  the  rebels  take  an j  black  prisoners,  free  or  aLKW% 
they  immediatelj  auction  them  off  I  They  did  so  with  those  thej  took 
from  a  boat  that  was  aground  in  the  Tennessee  River  a  few  days  ago. 
And  then  I  am  very  ungenerously  attacked  for  it  I  For  instance,  wbeo, 
after  the  late  battles  at  and  near  Bull  Run,  an  expedition  went  oat  from 
Washington  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  the 
wonnded,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  help,  and 
sent  them  into  slavery,  Horace  Greeley  said  in  his  paper  that  the  GoTom* 
ment  would  probably  do  nothing  about  it.    What  could  I  do? 

Now,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of  good  wonld 

follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you  desire  f    Understand, 

I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  as 

commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  time  of  war  I  suppoM  I 

have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  sulidue  the  enemy ; 

nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of  possible  conae- 

I  quences  of  insurrection  and  massacre  at  the  South.  ^  view  this  matter 

:  as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advantages 

I  or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellionJ 

The  Committee  replied  to  these  remarks,  insisting  that 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation  would  secure  at  once  the 
sympathy  of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world ;  and  that 
as  slavery  was  clearly  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  rebel- 
lion, it  was  simply  just,  and  in  accordance  with  the  word 
of  God,  that  it  should  be  abolished.  To  these  rwnarks 
the  President  responded  as  follows : — 

I  admit  that  slavery  is  at  the  root  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  its  iina 
qua  non.  The  ambition  of  politicians  may  have  instigated  them  to  act, 
but  they  would  have  been  impotcpt  withojiC  slavorj^  as  their  instrument, 
/l  will  also  concede  that  emancipation  wi^dd  help  us  in  Enroper  and  con- 
vince tliem  that  we  arc  incite(l''bjr^mething  more  than  ambitionV^  I 
grant,  further,  that  it  would  lurfiV'^mewhat  at  the  North,  though  not  s^ 
much,  I  fear,  as  you  and^hbse^u  represeut  imagine.  Still,  some  addi-  ^'  ^ 
tional  strength  wou^nlx^-atrded  in  that  way  to  tlio  war,  and  then,  un- 
questionably, it jHjWd  weaken  the  rebels  by  drawing  off  their  laborers, 
which  is  of^lffeat  importance ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  we  could  do  much 
with  the  blacks.  If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that  in  a  few^^crfs 
tl^  tfrms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebelsj  and^indiJedrHTus  far,  we 
^.  Tiavo  not  had  arms  enougli  to  equip  our  wljifcartfoops.  I  will  mention 
another  thing,  thoiij^h  it  meet  only  your  scorn  an<Kcontempt.  There  are 
fiffy  thousand  bayonets  in  the  Union  anny  from  the^order  Slave  States. 
It  wo^ld  be  a  serious  matter  if,  in  consequence  of  a  piioclamntion  such 
as  you  desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels.     I  do  noi^^ink  they  all 
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would — not  80  many,  indeed,  as  a  year  ago,  or  as  six  months  tL£,o — not  so 
many  to-day  as  yesterday.  Every  day  increases  their  Union  feeling. 
They  are  also  getting  their  pride  enlisted,  and  want  to  heat  the  rehels. 
Let  me  say  one  thing  more :  I  think  you  shonld  admit  that  we  already 
have  an  important  principle  to  rally  and  unite  the  people,  in  the  fact  that 
constitutional  government  is  at  stake.  This  is  a  fundamental  idea  going 
down  ahout  as  deep  as  any  thing. 

The  Committee  replied  to  this  in  some  brief  remarks,  to 
which  the  President  made  the  following  response : — 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  hccauso  I  have  mentioned  these  ohjcctions. 
They  indicate  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in 
some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advisement.  And  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  day  and  night,  more 
than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will  I  will  do.  I 
trust  that  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  canvassed  your  views  I  have 
not  in  any  respect  iryured  your  feelings. 

After  free  deliberation,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
public  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  step,  and 
that  public  sentiment  would  sustain  it,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember the  President  issued  the  following  preliminary 

proclamation  of  emancipation. 

I,  Arraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Comrnander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  liereby  proclaim 
and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for 
the  object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which 
States  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  ray  purpose,  upon  the  next  meetinp:  of  Confess,  to  again 
recx>ramend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  free  acceptanc^or  rejection  of  all  slave  States,  su  "ailed,  the  people 
whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  vol- 
antarily  adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their 
respective  limits;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African 
descent,  with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the 
previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments  existing  there,  will  be 
continued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

ci^ht  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State^ 

">r  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  r^bellicm 
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MgtADBt  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenoeforward,  and  loravci; 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  inolndiiig  th«  mili- 
tary and  naval  anthority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  snoh  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  snoh  persona,  or  aii^ 
of  them,  in  any  efforts  tliey  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforeiaid,  by 
lamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  whieh 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States;  and  the  fact  that  any. State,  or  the  people  tiiereof,  shall  on  thait 
day  bo  in  good  £uth  represented  in  the  Ck>ngress  of  the  United  Stata%  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  minority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  abeenoe  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State, 
•  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  eot  of  Ck>ngress  entitled  "An  Aot 
to  make  an  additional  Article  of  War,"  approved  March  18th,  1868,  and 
which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  H<m»e  qf  Repreeentatirei  qf  the  UniUd 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  hereafter  the  following 
riiall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  government 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  ae 
such : — 

Section  1. — All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces  under 
their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  rctarning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  be  found 
guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  bo  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

Src.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Also,  to  tlio  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and 
Confiscate  Property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved  July 
16,  1862,  and  wh^'^Ii  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

8ko.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from 
such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army;  and  all 
slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming 
uuder  the  control  of  the  (ioverniuent  of  the  United  States;  and  all  slavos 
of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel 
forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and 
uot  again  held  as  slaves. 

Seo.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  no  slave  escaping  into  anj^ 
State.  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Oolumbio,  from  any  other  State,  shall 
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•be  deilTered  np,  or  in  anj  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except 
§br  crime,  or  some  offence  against  the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming 
said  fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to  whom  tiie  labor  or 
aerrioe  of  such  fngitive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  has 
not  borne  arms  agsdnst  the  United  States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in 
any  way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto ;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  assume  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to 
the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or  surrender  up  any  such  per- 
•on  to  the  clumant,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  service. 

And  I  do  hereby  eivjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  en- 
force, within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections 
above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the 
rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  tl|B  constitutional  relation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if 
that  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compensated 
for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of 
slaves. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
Tl.  8.]    sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 

eighty-seventh. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwasd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issuing  of  this  proclamation  created  the  deepest 
interest,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  in  the  public  mind. 
The  opponents  of  the  Administration  in  the  loyal  States, 
as  well  as  the  sympathizers  with  secession  everywhere, 
insisted  that  it  aflforded  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was,  what  they  had  always  declared  it 
to  be,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  not  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  ;  and  they  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  Administration  on 
this  ground.  They  were  met,  however,  by  the  clear  and 
explicit  declaration  of  the  document  itself,  in  which  the 
President  ''proclaimed  and  declared"  that  "hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of 
practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between 
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the  UnitK  States  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof,  in  which  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or 
disturbed. ' '  This  at  once  made  it  evident  that  emancipa* 
tion,  as  provided  for  in  the  proclamation,  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, was  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  paramoimt 
object  of  the  war— the  restoration  of  the  Union  aad  the 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Coastitation.;  and 
in  this  sense  it  was  favprably  received  by  the  great  body 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  in  this  connediciiiy  that  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  President  followed  thifi 
measure  by  issuing  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereaity  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  iasned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  ainong  other  thlngai  the  fol- 
lowing, to  wit: — 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  ooe'lfiionBand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
Stntes  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
turever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
eluding  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  re- 
press such  persons,  or  any  ot  them,  in  any  elforts  tliey  iPfty  make  for  their 
actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proc- 
lamation, designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  tliereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  ({ualiticd 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,^  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,jdo,  on  this  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousana  eight  hundred  and 
■ixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  pro- 
claimed for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  abovo 
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mentioned,  order  and  designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 
the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,- Lonisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption, 
Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including 
the  City  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties 
designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac, 
Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,.  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  inclu- 
ding the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmonth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are 
for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtne  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States 
and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  autliorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence ;  and  I  recommend  to 
them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  1  further  declare  and  make  ^own  thi^t  such  persons,  of  suitable 
condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels,  of 
all  8ort«  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  wai'ranted 
by  tlie  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the 
fi<y[i\  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
,  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President:  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTBE  IX, 

THB  lOLrFABT  ASHin^BTBATION  0?  1862._TEB  raBSTDBKT  AHB 
QBNSaAL  HeOLBLLAN. 

GcmBAL  HoOlxll&k  anocmM  HoSowb-l.— Tub  Prbsidkht's  Osdbr  fob 
AN  AsTAHOB. — Tbb  IfoTumrr  to  xbk  Psmnsula.— Bboel  EvaodatiM^  ii 
OF  UAVAaaAs.— AsBAiTonfXHTs  rosTBs  Pb»in9ui,*h  Movamsr.— TMtJ 
PBaaitmrr'a  LnriB  to  Oerkrai.  VoOlxllav.^ — Tke  Rsbsl  SnaTsm 
AT  TouTowir. — ^Tm  Battlx  or  WiuuicBBrBa..— HoOlsllaxI  Ekax 
or  Biias  Otkbwhxlkkd. — ^Thi  pKmsurr  TO,2[oOiaiJ.A>.— Jaokmui^ 
Raid  n  thi  Bhikasdoab  Taixit. — ^Tm  Puannar  to  UoCullas.— 
Sirni  Pun  and  ^aib  Oaeb. — 1[oOlzlia.b'b  OoiirLAiirTB  or  Xo- 
DoTBLL. — Hie  OoNTuniKD  Dklatb. — Pskfabu  fob  Dkfiat. — Oazxa 
FOB  HOBS  Ub!i.— His  Adtioi  to  thb  PsKannor.— ^PBirASAnosB  *o 

OOHOBRTRATB    TBB    AbMT. OuiBRAI.   HaU-BOK    TO'  UcOLBLLAV.— AT- 

PODmiBST  or  CtaaxBAt  Popb. — lurBSAnrB  OaoKBa  to  UoOibuajt.-^ 
HoCtxLLAx's  FAn.un  lo  aid  Popb.— Hii  ExorpBS  fob  Dbiat. — ^Pmk 
poesB  TO  LXAVB. — Pofb  dzaidbd. — ^Exovbbs  fob  FkANxuB'a  Dxlat. — 
HiB  Exonus  PBOTBD  GB0uirDU8B. — His  auiobd  Laok  of  Suppuis. — 
Adtahcb  iHTO  Mabtland. — Thb  PsBaiDiXT's  Lrms  to  MoClbli^ii. 
— Hb  Pbotbsts  AoAtNST  Dblat. — HoOlbllah  BSLisvat>  fbou  Oom- 

HAHD. SpBBOH   by   THB    PsEBIDBin'. 

The  repulse  of  the  national  forcra  at  the  battle  of  Ball 
Rnn  In  July,  1861,  aroased  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  It  stimnlat^d  to  intoxication  thb  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  rebels,  and  gave  infinite  encourage- 
ment to  their  efforts  to  raise  fresh  troops,  and  increase  the 
military  resources  of  their  Confederation.  Nor  did  tbe 
reverse  the  national  cause  had  sustfuned  for  an  instant 
damp  the  ardor  or  check  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  th^  loyal  States.  General  McDowell, 
the  able  and  accomplished  officer  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  TJnit<3d  States  in  that  engagement,  conducted 
Uie  operations  of  the  day  with  signal  ability ;  and  his 
defeat  was  due,  as  subsequent  disclosures  have  clearly 
shown,  far  more  to  accidents  for  which  othars  were  re- 
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flponsible^  than  to  any  lack  of  skill  in  planning  the  bat- 
fLe,  or  of  courage  and  generalship  on  the  field.  But  it 
was  the  first  considerable  engagement  of  the  war,  and  its 
loss  was  a  serions  and  startling  disappointment  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  people :  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  place  a  new  commander  at  the  head  of 
the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  General  McClellan, 
who  liad  been  charged,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  with 
operations  in  the  Department  of  tlie  Ohio,  and  who  had 
achieved  marked  success  in  clearing  Western  Virginia  of 
the  rebel  troops,  was  summoned  to  Washington  on  the 
22d  of  July,  and  on  the  27th  assumed  command  of  tlie 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Although  then  in  command  only 
of  a  department,  Gteneral  McClellan,  with  an  ambition 
and  a  presumption  natural,  perhaps,  to  his  age  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  advancement,  addressed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  favored  the  Government  and  Laeutenant- 
General  Scott  with  several  elaborate  and  meritorious  let- 
ters of  advice,  as  to  the  method  most  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, found  it  necessary  to  attend  to  the  preparation  of 
the  army  under  his  command  for  an  immediate  resumption 
of  hostilitiea.  Fresh  troops  in  great  numbers  speedily 
poured  in  from  the  Northern  States,  and  were  organized 
and  disciplined  for  prompt  and  eflEective  service.  The 
number  of  troops  in  and  about  the  Capital  when  General 
McClellan  assumed  command,  was  a  little  over  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  the  brigade  organization  of  General  McDowell 
formed  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  these  new  forces. 
By  the  middle  of  October  tWs  army  liad  been  raised  to 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  an  artil- 
lery force  of  nearly  five  hundred  pieces — all  in  a  state  of 
excellent  discipline,  under  skilful  officers,  and  animated 
by  a  zealous  and  impatient  eagerness  to  renew  the  contest 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  had  urged  the  division  of  the  army  into  ccrpa 
d^armee^  for  the  purpose  of  more  eflective  service ;  but 
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General  McClellan  had  discooraged  and  thwarted  tlieb 
endeavors  in  this  direction,  mainly  on  the  ground  tliat^ 
there  were  not  officers  enough  of  tried  ability  in  the  ann^ . 
to  be  intrusted  with  such  high  command^  as  this  diTiaioB  . 
would  create.  .  ■  • ; 

On  the  22d  of  October,  a  i)ortion  of  our  torcx  whiek^ 
had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  WtmbiMgif- 
ton,  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  were  met  by  a  heavyi  • 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Ball's  Blufi^  repulsed  with  Bonm 
loss,  and  compelled  to  return.  The  circumstances  of  thb 
disaster  excited  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  this  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  &cft 
that  the  .rebels  had  obtained,  and  been  allowed  to  hold, 
complete  control  of  the  Potomac  below  Washington,  so 
as  to  establish  a  virtual  and  effective  blockade  of  the 
Capital  from  that  direction.  Special  efforts  were  repeat- 
edly made  by  the  President  and  Navy  Department  to 
clear  the,  banks  of  the  river  of  the  rebel  forces,  known  to 
be  small  in  number,  which  held  them,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  induce  General  McClellan  to  take  any  steps 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  In  October 
he  had  promised  that  on  a  day  named,  four  thousand 
troops  should  be  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  co- 
operate with  the  Potomac  flotilla  under  Captain  Craven ; 
but  at  the  time  appointed  the  troops  did  not  arrive,  and 
General  McClellan  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  having  changed 
his  mind,  that  his  engineers  had  informed  him  that  so 
large  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  replied  that  the  landing  of  the  troops 
was  a  matter  of  which  that  depaiinient  assumed  the 
responsibility ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops 
should  be  sent  down  the  next  night.  They  were  not 
sent,  however,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  for  which 
General  McClellan  assigned  as  a  reason  the  fear  that  such 
an  attempt  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Cap- 
tain Craven  upon  this  threw  up  his  command,  and  the 
Potomac  remained  closed  to  the  vessels  and  transports  of 
the  United  States  until  it  was  opened  in  March  of  the  next 
year  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  rebel  forces.    • 
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On  the  1st  of  November,  Gteneral  McClellan  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  succeed  Gteneral  Scott  iu  the 
ooBumand  ct  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  remaining  in 
personal  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His 
attention  was  then  of  necessity  tamed  to  the  direction  of 
anny  movements,  and  to  the  conduct  of  political  affairs, 
80  &r  as  they  came  under  military  control,  in  the  more 
distant  sections  of  the  country.  But  no  movement  took 
place  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  season  had  been  unusually  favorable  for  military 
operations — the  troops  were  admirably  organiited  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency — ^in  num* 
bers  they  were  known  to  be  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
rebels  opposed  to  them,  who  were  nevertheless  permit- 
ted steadily  to  push  their  approaches  towards  Washing- 
ton, while,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  humblest  pri- 
vate, our  forces  were  all  animated  with  an  eager  desire  to 
be  led  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  As  winter 
approached  "without  any  indications  of  an  intended'move- 
ment  of  our  armies,  the  public  impatience  rose  to  the 
highest  point  of  discontent.  The  Administration  was 
everywhere  held  responsible  for  these  unaccountable  de- 
lays, and  was  freely  charged  by  its  opponents  with  a  de- 
sign to  protract  the  w<ar  for  selfish  political  purposes  of 
its  own  ;  and  at  the  fall  election  the  public  dissatisfaction 
made  itself  manifest  by  adverse  votes  in  every  considera- 
ble State  where  elections  were  held. 

l»nable  longer  to  endure  this  state  of  things,  President 
Lin<*oln  put  an  end  to  it  on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  by 
issuing  the  following  order : — 

Bxaounn  Maksion,  WABmnoroN,  January  27,  1862. 

Orde^ed^  That  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day  for 
ft  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  UniU  J  States 
against  the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the  army  at  and  about  For- 
tress Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia, 
the  army  near  Munfordsville,  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo, 
and  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,*  with  their  respective  com- 
manders, obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  addi- 
tional orders  when  duly  given. 
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That  the  heads  of  departmenta,  and  eap^dally  the  SeoreUfto  df  t^w 
and  of  the  Nayj,  with  all  their  aubordinatea,  and  the  Gtoeral-ilhOlitt'l 
tdth  all  other*  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land  and  navil  ftirpeii 
will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  fall  req^onslbOltlea  ibr  |utidfl 

execution  of  this  order.  Ahraham  livooiK 

•  • 

This  order,  which  applied  to  all  the  armies  of  the  Hid- 
ted  States,  was  followed  four  days  afterwards  by  the  fbt- 
lowing  special  order  directed  to  General  McGleUan :—  .  . 

Ordered^  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  PoUKmaio^ 
after  providing  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  ooonpying  a  pdnt 
npon  the  railroad  southwest  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Jonetion,  d 
details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief^  and  the  exp^ 
dition  to  move  before  or  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Febroarj  next. 

The  object  of  this  order  was  to  engage  the  rebel  annj 
in  front  of  Washington  by  a  flank  attack,  find  by  its  de; 
feat  relieve  the  Capital,  put  Richmond  at  oar  mercy,  and 
break  the  main  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying 
the  principal  army  arrayed  in  its  support.  Instead  of 
obeying  it,  General  McClellan  remonstrated  against  its 
execution,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  diflferent  plan  of 
attack,  which  was  to  move  upon,  Richmond  by  way  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  a 
land  march  across  the  country  from  Urbana,  leaving  the 
rebel  forces  in  position  at  Manassas  to  be  held  in  check, 
if  they  should  attempt  a  forward  movement,  only  by  the 
troops  in  the  fortifications  around  Washington.  As  the 
result  of  several  conferences  with  the  President,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  state  in  writing  his  objections  to  his 
plan — the  President  meantime  sending  him  the  following 
letter  of  inquiry : — 

ExxcuTiTB  Maxsiok,  Wasbucotoit,  FAmarp  t,  19&L 

Mt  Deab  Sir: — Ton  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  & 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomao :  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, up  the  Happahanuock  to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminni^ 
of  the  railroiil  on  the  York  River ;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on 
the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 
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...^  yon  will  gire  tatUfaotorj  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall 

|(b|dlij  yield  mj  plan  to  jonrs : — 

laL  Does  not  yoor  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time 

and  numey  than  minef 
ML  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  yonr  plan  than  minef 
8d*  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  vajaable  by  yonr  plan  than  minef 
.4lih.  Li  tkot,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this :  that  it  would  break 

no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  communications,  while  mine  would  f 
6tfa.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your 

plan  than  mine  f 

Tours,  truly,  Abbaham  Lnroour. 

V^r-General  MoClillut. 

General  McClellan  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  un- 
der date  of  February  3d,  a  yery  long  letter,  presenting 
strongly  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  rebels  In  hold- 
ing a  central  defensiye  position,  from  which  they  could 
with  a  small  force  resist  any  attack  on  either  flank,  con- 
centrating their  main  strength  upon  the  other  for  a  deci- 
dye  action.  The  uncertainties  of  the  weather,  the  neces- 
giiy  of  haying  long  lines  of  communication,  and  the  prob- 
able indecisiyeness  eyen  of  a  yictory,  if  one  should  be 
gained,  were  urged  against  the  President's  plan.  So 
strongly  was  General  McClellan  in  favor  of  his  own  plan 
of  operations,  that  he  said  he  "should  prefer  the  move 
from  Fortress  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an  attack  upon  Ma- 
nassas." The  President  was  by  no  means  convinced  by 
General  McClellan' s  reasoning;  but  in  consequence  of 
his  steady  resistance  and  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  the 
execution  of  any  other  plan,  he  assented  to  a  submission 
of  the  matter  to  a  council  of  twelve  oflSicers  held  late  in 
February,  at  head-quarters.  The  result  of  that  council 
was,  a  decision  in  favor  of  moving  by  way  of  the  lower 
Chesapeake  and  the  Rappahannock — seven  of  the  Gen- 
erals present,  viz.,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F. 
Smith,  McCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  and  Naglee, 
voting  in  favor  of  it,  as  did  Keyes  also,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  army  should  not  move  until  the  rebels 
were  driven  from  the  Potomac,  and  Generals  McDowell, 
Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Barnard,  voting  against  it. 

In  this  decision  the  President  acquiesced,  and  on  the 
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8th  of  March  issued  two  general  war  orders,  the  firel 
directing  the  Major-General  commanding  the  Army  of' 
the  Potomac  to  proceed  forthwith  t<»  organize  that  pajl  oC' 
said  army  destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations  into. 
I'oiir  army  corps,  to  be  commanded,  the  lirst  by  Gfeuural' 
McDowell,  the  second  by  (reneral  Sumner,  the  third  by 
General  Heintzelman,  and  the  fourth  by  General  Keyes. 
Genera]  Banks  was  assign"d  to  the  command  of  a  fifUi 
corps.  It  also  appointed  General  Wadsworlli  Military 
Governor  at  Washington,  and  directed  the  order  to  be 
"  executed  with  such  promptness  and  dispatch  as  not  to 
delay  the  commencement  of  the  operations  already  di- 
rected tn  be  undertaken  by  the  Array  of  the  Potomac."  ' 
Ttie  second  of  these  orders  was  as  follows  : —  t^ 

Exxotmvi  UuisioH,  'WAantsatov,  Xti< 

Ordered,  That  no  change  of  tlie  base  of  operations  of  tie  -Army 
the  Potomao  shall  bo  inado   withnat  looviiig  in   and   about  TTaabi 
each  a  forco  as,,  in  the  opinioo  of  the  Gotieral- in -Chief  and  the  coR^ 
manderg  of  anny  corps,  ahaU  leave  said  city  entirely  secare.  * 

Tiiut  no  mora  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty  thonsand  troopa)  of 
unid  Ann*  of  the  Potomac  Bhatl  be  moved  on  route  for  a  new  base  of 
operations  nntil  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  Wnahiogton  to  the 
Qiesapeake  Bay,  shall  bo  freed  from  tho  enemy's  batteries,  and  other 
obstractions,  or  until  the  Prcaideat  ahall  hereiifter  give  express  per- 
niiasion. 

Tliat  any  movement  na  aroresnid,  en  rout/  for  a  new  base  of  operatlona, 
which  may  be  ordered  by  the  Oeneral-in-Ohief,  and  which  may  be-  in- 
tended to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  begin  to  move  npon  th« 
bay  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  March  inatant,  and  the  Oenoral-in-Oiuef 
slisll  be  rosponsible  that  it  moves  as  eai'ly  as  that  day. 

Ordtred,  That  the  ai-uiy  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  eflbrt  to 
capture  the  enemy's  batteries  npon  tho  Potomac  between  Washingbxi 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Abiusah  LiNCOUr. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant- Qeneral, 

This  order  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the 
9th.  information  was  received  by  General  McClellan,  at, 
Washington,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  pontion 
in  front  of  that  city.  He  at  once  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  same  night  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  ad- 
vancp  of  the  whole  army  towards  Manassas — ^not  with 
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any  intention,  as  he  has  since  explained,  of  pursuing  the 
rebels,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  retreat,  but  to  ^'  get 
lid  of  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  which 
accomtOate  so  easily  around  an  army  encamped  for  a  long 
time  in  one  locality" — ^to  give  the  troops  ''some  expe- 
rience on  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatory  to  the  cam- 
paign," and  to  aflfbrd  them  also  a  "good  intermediate 
step  between  the  quiet  and  comparative  comfort  of  the 
^  camps  around  Washington  and  the  vigor  of  active  opera- 
tions."* These  objects,  in  General  McClellan's  opinion, 
were  sufficiently  accomplished  by  what  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  of  his  stafif,  styles  a  "promenade"  of  the  army 
to  Manassas,  where  they  learned,  from  personal  inspec- 
tion, that  the  rebels  had  actually  evacuated  that  position  ; 
and  on  the  15th,  orders  were  issued  for  a  return  of  the 
forces  to  Alexandria. 

On  tlie  11th  of  March,  the  President  issued  another  or- 
der, stating  that  "  Major-General  McClellan  having  per- 
sonally taken  the  field  at.  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  other  military  departments,  retaining 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac."  Major- 
General  Halleck  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De 
partment  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mountain  Depart 
ment  was  created  for  Major-General  Fremont.  All  the 
commanders  of  departments  were  also  required  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
head -quarters,  then  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  by  which  it 
was  decided  that,  as  the  enemy  had  retreated  behind  the 
Rappahannock,  operations  against  Richmond  could  best 
be  conducted  from  Fortress  Monroe,  provided: — 

Ist.  That  tho  enemy's  vessel,  MerrimaCy  can  be  neutralized. 

2d.  Tliat  the  means  of  transportation,  sufficient  for  an  immediate  trans 
fer  of  the  force  to  its  new  base,  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  ^ezan- 
dria  to  move  down  the  Potomac ;  and, 

8d.  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence,  or  aid  in  nlen- 
dng,  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  York  River. 

*  See  General  McClellan's  Report,  dated  August  4,  1863. 
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iih.  That  the  force  lo  bo  left  to  cover  Waslii.i^on  Bhall  be  snoh  U  H 
i^ve  un  entiro  feeling  of  Eocurit;  for  its  safety  from  it 

NoTB.^Thnt  witli  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  f 
Ifiiri'isoDed,  anil  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  fore*  in  fi 
of  the  Virginia  line  of  twenty-five  thouaanJ  mon  would  auffice.  ~ 
Ileintlelman,  and  McDowell,) 

A  total  of  forty  thoneand  mon  for  the  defunco  of  the  city  won 
suffice.     (Sumner.) 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  this  deciaion,  the  follo' 
connnunication  was  at  once  addressed  to  the  commani 
general : — 

Via  Dxrunmrr,  Sfardt  J\  1M1 

The  President  having  oontridDred  the  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon 
hy  yourself  and  the  commanders  of  array  corps.  raakeB  no  objection  to 
the  same,  but  gives  the  following  directions  as  to  its  eiecation ; — 

1st.  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  ontirelj 
certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and 
line  of  communication. 

2d.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

3d.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a 
new  base  at  Fortreas  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there ;  or, 
at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  arm;  at  once  in  puranit  of  the 
uncmy  by  some  route.  Edwin  M.  Stantos, 

Secretary  of  War. 

M^jor-Qeneral  Gboboi  B.  HoClbliak, 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  these  snccesaiT'e  ord^tt, 
that  the  President,  in  common  with  the  whole  conntry, 
had  been  greatly  pained  by  the  long  delay  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  move  against  the  enemy  while  en- 
camped at  Manassas,  and  that  this  feeling  was  converted 
into  chagrin  and  mortilication  when  the  rebels  irere" 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  that  position  without  the 
slightest  molestation,  and  without  their  design  being  even 
Bospected  nntil  it  had  been  carried  into  complete  and  auo- 
cesafnl  execution.  He  was  impatientlv  anxious,  there- 
fore, that  no  more  time  should  be  lost  in  delays.  In 
reply  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  McClellan,  before 
embarking  for  the  Peninsula,  communicated  his  intention 
■  of  reaching,  without  loss  of  time,  the  field  of  what  he 
believed  would  be  a  decimve  battle,  which  he  expected 
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to  figlit  between  West  Point  and  Richmond.  On  tbe  Slst 
ot  Mxtchj  the  President,  out  of  deference  to  the  importu* 
iBtfes  of  Gteneral  Fremont  and  his  friends,  and  from  a  be- 
lief that  this  officer  could  make  good  use  of  a  larger  force 
than  he  then  had  at  his  command  in  the  Mountain  Bepart- 
meiit^  ordered  General  Blenker's  diyisioi\  to  leave  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  join  him ;  a  decision  which  he 
announced  to  General  McClellan  in  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

Bssoumra  ILLmxoH,  WAiiiiir«TOH,  Mareh  81, 1861 

Mt  Dbab  Sir: — ^This  morning  I  felt  oonstrained  to  order  Blenker'ft 
divMon  to  Fremont,  and  I  write  this  to  assure  yon  that  I  did  so  with 
great  pain,  understanding  that  jon  would  wish  it  otherwise.  If  you  could 
know  the  full  pressure  of  the  case,  I  am' confident  that  you  would  Justify 
it,  even  hejond  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the  Oommander-in-Ohief 
may  order  what  he  pleases. 

Tours,  very  truly,  A  Loroour. 

ICijor-General  MoOLXUJiir. 

Gfeneral  Banks,  who  had  at  first  been  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral McClellan  to  occupy  Manassas,  and  thus  coyer 
Washington,  was  directed  by  him,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to 
throw  the  rebel  General  Jackson  well  back  from  Win- 
chester, and  then  move  on  Staunton  at  a  time  "nearly 
coincident  with  his  own  move  on  Richmond ;"  though 
Gteneral  McClellan  expressed  the  fear  that  Gteneral  Banks 
"could  not  be  ready  in  time"  for  that  movement.  The 
four  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  destined  for  active 
operations  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  were  ordered  to  em- 
bark, and  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  Gteneral  McClellan  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  war,  giving  a  report  of  the  dispositions 
he  had  made  for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  and  on  the 
2d,  General  Wadsworth  submitted  a  statement  of  the  forces 
under  his  command,  which  he  regarded  as  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  service  required  of  them.  The  President  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas  and  General 
K  A.  Hitchcock,  who  made  a  report  on  the  same  day,  in 
which  they  decided  that  the  force  left  by  General  McClel- 
lan was  not   sufficient  to  make  Washington  "  entirely 
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seeare,"  aa  the  Presidout  liad  roqiiiifd  in  his  otiei 
Marcli  13 ;  nor  waa  it  as  large  as  thy  coQJicil  of  offil 
held  at  Fairfax  Court-House  on  the  same  day  had 
Judged  to  be  necessary.  In  accordance  with  this  deciBi< 
and  for  the  pnrpose  of  rendering  the  Capital  safe,  the 
corps  of  General  McDowell  was  detached  from  Grcni 
McClellau' s  immediate  command,  and  ordered  to  re] 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  reaching  Fortress  Monroe,  General  McClellan  foi 
Commodore  Qoldsborough,  who  commanded  on  that 
naval  station,  unwilling  to  send  any  considerable  porlJon 
of  his  force  up  the  York  Rivt'r,  as  he  was  employed 
watching  the  Merrwtatk,  which  liad  closed  the  Jai 
Rirer  against  ns.  He  therefore  landed  at  the  Fortrei 
and  commenced  his  march  up  the  Peninsula,  havin'i* 
reached  the  Warwick  River,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Yorktown,  which  had  been  fortified,  and  was  held  by  a 
r«bel  force  of  about  eleven  thousand  men,  under  General 
Magrnder— a  part  of  them,  however,  being  acrosa  the 
river  at  Gloucester.  He  here  halted  to  reconnoitre  thu 
position ;  and  on  the  6th  wrot«  to  the  President  that  b»' 
had  but  eighty-live  thonsand  men  fit  for  duty — tliat  the 
whole  line  of  the  Warwick  River  was  strOugly  fortified — ' 
that  it  was  pretty  certJiin  he  was  to  "have  thewhol?. 
force  of  the  enemy  on  his  hands,  probal'iy  not  less  than 
a  handred  thousand  men,  and  probably  more,"  and  that 
he  should  commence  siege  operations  as  auon  aa  he  could- 
get  up  his  train.  He  entered,  accordingly,  upon  thiB 
work,  telegraphing  from  time  to  time  complaints  that  bo ' 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  Govermnent,  and 
asking  for  re-enforcements. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  President  Lincoln  addressed  him 
the  following  letter : — 

Yt  Dear  Sib  :— Your  dispatches,  complaining  that  yoo  are  not  prop- 
erly sunl.nineil,  while  they  do  not  offend  mc,  do  pain  me  very  maoh. 

Blenker'B  divigion  was  withdrawn  from  yon  before  yon  left  hero,  md 
you  know  the  presanre  nnder  which  I  did  it,  andl,  m  I  thoaght,  koqat 
*Bced  in  't — certainly  not  without  reluctance. 

After  you  led,  I  ascertoined  that  loss  than  twenty  thousand  r.uorgaa 
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iMd  nieii-,^withoat  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  yon  dedgaed  to  be  kit 
for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction,  and  part  of  this 
ev«a  waa  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old  position.  General  Banks's  corps, 
onoe  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  np  on  the 
fine  of  Winchester  and  Strasbnrg^  and  conld  not  leave  it  without  again 
•zpeeiBg  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  This 
preantod,  or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  should  be  gone, 
a  greai  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  turn  back  from  the  Bappahannock  and 
aaek  Washington.  My  implicit  order  that  Washington  should,  by  the 
Judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure, 
had  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  Mo- 
DoweD. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave 
Banki  at  Manassas  Junction:  but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken 
up,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  oourse  I  was  constrained  to 
'anbstitnte  something  for  it  myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond,  vid  Manassas  Junction,  to 
thia  city,  to  be  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented 
by  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops  f  This  is  a  question 
which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you. 
When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  sixth,  saying  you  had  over  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  state- 
ment taken,  as  he  baid,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say  you 
will  have  but  eighty^ve  thousand  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand  be 
accounted  for? 

As  to  General  WooPs  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for  you  pre- 
cisely what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command 
was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with  you 
by  this  time.  And  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a 
blow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you — that  is,  he 
win  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re- 
enforcements  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable 
to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  bay 
in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only 
shifUng,  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same 
enemy,  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  The  coun- 
try will  not  ful  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  you  in 
greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain 
18 
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700,  M  far  aa,  in  m;  most  anxious  judgment,  1  consvstAntlf  a 
yon  most  att.  Tonrs,  verj  truly, 

Abbabam  Lnrooi*."'^ 
UiOor-General  MoClsixui. 

In  this  letter  tbe  President  only  echoed  the  impatience 
and  eagerness  of  the  whole  country.  The  most  carafiU 
inquiries  which  General  Wool,  in  command  at  Fortrees 
Monroe,  had  been  able  to  make,  satisfied  him  that  York- 
town  was  not  held  by  any  considerable  force  ;  and  sub- 
t.^-qucnt  disolosnres  have  made  it  quite  certain  tliat  this 
forte  was  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
position,  that  a  prompt  movement  upon  it  would  have 
Ciiused  its  immediate  surrender,  and  enal)led  our  anuy  to 
advance  at  once  upon  Richmond.  General  McClellan 
detided,  however,  to  approach  it  by  a  regular  si^e  ;  and 
ii  was  not  until  this  design  had  become  apparent,  that  the 
rebel  Government  began  to  re-enlbrce  Magruder.*    He 

*  Tbe  rollatring  eitract  fhim  tha  ofBcial  report  oC  Uajor-General  Utgruder. 
doled  May  Sd,  1SS2,  and  published  bj  order  of  the  Confoderalo  CoQgross,  is  cou- 
du>-ivi>  ae  to  l)io  ri!ul  strength  of  the  force  which  Geoeral  McCletlan  bad  is  front 
of  Iiim  at  Torktowo: — 

HumauuTBM,  Vtrtxtman  er  ois  PuuMw^f 

Oeii.'nl  B.  ODom.  A.  ud  L  O.  a  S.  A. ; 

r,i:xEiuI.  I— DoNDlpg  It  of  TltU  ImportuHe  to  hoM  TirttawB  od  Turk  ElT«C  lod  If  vlb«n7 
lolADd  DU  Juhh  Blrsr,  ind  Lo  knp  ths  (saiDf  In  check  bj  m  InUrrenlni;  Una  nnin  ^  *a^r 
Itltn  ttI^I  take  laeh  itipi  u  ihonld  be  deentd  n«uui7  to  mHt  >  Hrtoiii  idnMi  g|  tlW  *M- 
Vf  In  Ihe  Puninaali,  I  im  egmpalled  to  dlepoee  of  m;  foreal  In  aDob  ■  minnaru  to  HHiin||llfta 
tbeee  object!  irlih  tbe  lent  ttik  poaalbla  godar  Lb*  eiRnuHtucaa  ol  gml  huaid  *MA  Ui>> 
ranndod  lb*  lltUt  umj  1  «>mmudad. 

I  hud  pcepam],  u  rnj  tnti  Una  at  da(oc•^  paaWapa  In  adnsee  ■!  HumxHri  isd  TonfS 
Mllla.  Both  Oinki  of  thla  Una  were  daftnded  hj  boggj  ud  dUflcnll  itn-imi  inil  »mn|ja. 
•  *  *  In  DraplDlan.thliulnaoodUna,wlth  lu  lLuikdi>reDD>!.  mliilit  liiii  hnii  hilil 
bv  tvan^  IhoDiaad  tmopL  •  •  a  nndin^  m]/foni€  too  vtnk  In  -iltfinpt  tMt  de- 
fimae  qf^iM  tint,  E  vaa  oompcnad  to  prepwv  to  r^eelTa  the  onemf  on  a  aocon*!  line  on  War- 
trick  ElTcr.  TUa  Una  waa  iDaomplata  in  Lta  prepantlonL  Keaplng  tbtn  onlj  icull  bodice  of 
tn»ri!  at  Hanood'e  and  ToDD|-a  If  Ilia,  ud  an  Bblp  Point,  1  dlatribntcil  my  rMii>tDln(  finna 
doni  Iha  Warwick  Una,  srobndos  ■  troBt  from  Twktown  to  Mlnor'a  tarm  ot  Imi^lTc  mllia,  and 
fruni  ttiolaltarplaaa  toUulbetTTlilaid^ntoDa  and  (halTinilea.  I  HaeFOUpelled  to  place 
In  G  lonoeoter  Point,  Torhto*n,  and  Ualberry  laland,  flied  ^arriaoDa,  arnonntlnf  to  all  thon- 


(/<e  l»a,  emtraoing  a  lingtA  i/  (iWrttaii  nUIta,  wu  a^ftuttt  bii  ^'■o»'  /r<  UMM>d 

Afiur  (he  reeoDBolaiUHM  In  great  Ibna  from  FortKU  Maine  *rul  Scupcrt  VvwK  tt«  ■aany. 
•n  tho  Sd  dT  Apdi.adTahesd  ud  look  poaaaMloB  of  Harwood'a  MUL  He  iidTiui«ad  In  two  k^MTf 
anlitmBa,  one  aloBf  the  oM  Tack  road,  and  Iba  other  along  (he  Wvwlck  road,  and  oa  tba  Mi  <( 
April  qipcaiM  iJgioltaiHolialr  (Iouk  lb*  whole  part  of  our  Una  fn>id  lUnor'BlhnB  taToctton. 
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continued  his  applications  to  the  GK)yeniment  for  moze 
troops,  more  cannon,  more  transportation — all  which  were 
Bent  forward  to  him  as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  taken 
mainly  from  McDowell's  corps.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
Gteneral  Franklin,  detached  from  that  corps,  rei)orted  to 
Gtaneral  McClellan,  near  Yorktown,  but  his  troops  le- 
malned  on  board  the  transports.  A  month  was  spent  in 
this  way,  the  President  urging  action  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  and  the  commanding  general  delaying  from  day 
to  day  his  reiterated  promises  to  commence  operations 
Immediately.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May, 
It  was  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  been  busy  for  a  day 
or  two  in  evacuating  Yorktown,  and  that  the  last  of  their 
columns  had  left  that  place,  all  their  supply  trains  hav- 
ing been  previously  removed  on  the  day  and  night  pre- 
ceding. General  McClellan,  in  announcing  this  event  to 
tlie  Government,  added  that  '^  no  time  would  be  lost''  in 
the  pursuit,  and  that  he  should  ^'push  the  enemy  to  the 
walL"  Gteneral  Stoneman,  with  a  column  of  cavalry, 
was  at  once  sent  forward  to  overtake  the  retreating 
enemy,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  on  the  same  day, 
and  was  repulsed.  On  the  6th,  the  forces  ordered  for- 
ward by  General  McClellan  came  up,  and  found  a  very 
strong  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  strongly  fortified,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Williamsburg,  and  prepared  to  dispute 
the  advance  of  the  pursuing  troops.     It  had  been  known 


•oaroM  of  informattoD  I  wu  utlsfled  that  I  had  before  me  the  enemy^a  Army  of  the  Potomae, 
aoder  the  command  of  General  McClellan,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  eorp^  cTamUs  of 
fiaaks  and  McDowell  reapoetlTely — forming  an  aggregate  number  certainly  of  nof  leaa  than  one 
bnndred  thousand,  ainee  ascertained  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

On  every  portion  of  my  lines  he  attacked  us  with  a  ftirious  cannonading  and  musketry,  which 
was  responded  to  with  effect  by  our  batteriea  and  troopa  of  the  line.  His  skirmishers  also  were 
weU  thrown  forward  on  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  and  energetically  felt  our  whole  line,  but 
were  everywhere  repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  our  troops.  2%im,  withjioe  thousand  men^ 
enliMSM  <tf  Ihs  garrimms^  toe  ttopped  and  held  4n  cheek  over  one  huttdred  tKoueand  itf  the 
enemy.  Every  preparation  was  made  in  anticipation  of  another  attack  by  the  enemy.  The 
men  slept  In  the  trenches  and  under  arms,  hut,  to  my  uUer  ourpriee^  he  pormiUed  day  qfter 
day  to  elapee  withont  an  aeeault 

In  a  few  days  the  object  of  his  delay  was  ^>parent  In  every  direction  in  front  t^our  ttnee^ 
through  A4  intervening  vfoode  and  along  the  openJMde^  earthworke  began  to  appear. 
Through  the  energetic  action  of  the  Oovemment  re-enforcements  begaa  to  poor  in,  and  eaoh 
hour  the  army  qfthe  Penineula  grew  etronger  and  etronger,  unHl  anaUty  paeeed/rotn  my 
mimdatt<itkeremUt<tfanaUadsuponuK       e       «       e 

J.  Baxkhxab  MAOsimn,  Jfafor-OeneroL 
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{com  the  beguming  that  a  very  formidable  line  of  fortH 
had  been  erected  here,  and  it  ought  to  have  be«n  equally 
well  known  by  the  coimnanding  general  that  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  would  avail  himself  of  them  to  delay  the 
pursuit.  General  McClellan,  however,  had  evidently 
anticipated  no  resistance.  He  remained  at  his  head-quar- 
ters, two  miles  In  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  until  aummoned 
by  special  messenger  in  the  afternoon  of  the  otli,  who 
announced  to  hitn  that  our  troops  Jiad  encountered  the 
enemy  strongly  posted,  that  a  bloody  battle  was  in 
progress,  and  that  his  presence  on  the  field  was  impers- 
tively  required.  Replying  to  the  messenger  that  he  had 
TOppoaed  our  troops  in  front  "could  attend  to  that  little 
matter,' '  General  McClellan  left  his  head-quarters  at  about 
half- past  two,  p.  M,,  and  reached  the  field  at  five.  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  General  Heintzt'iman,  and  General  Sumner 
had  been  fighting  under  enormous  difRcnlties,  and  with 
■  heavy  losses,  during  all  the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  and 
jnat  as  the  commanding  general  arrived,  General  Kearney 
had  re-enforced  General  Hooker,  and  General  Hancock 
had  executed  a  brilliant  flank  movement,  which  turned 
the  fortunes  of  tlie  day,  and  left  our  forces  in  possession 
of  the  field. 

General  McClellan  does  qot  seem  to  have  understood 
that  this  affair  was  simply  an  attempt  of  the  rebel  rear- 
guard to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  force,  and  that 
when  it  had  delayed  the  pursuit  it  had  accomplished  its 
whole  purpose.  He  countermanded  an  order  for  the 
advance  of  two  divisions,  and  ordered  them  back  to 
Yorktown ;  and  in  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  same  night,  he  treats  the  battle  as  an  engage- 
ment with  the  whole  rebel  army.  "I  find,"  he  says, 
"General  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me  in  strong  force, 
probably  greater,  a  good  deal,  than  my  own."  He  again 
complains  of  the  inferiority  of  his  command,  says  he  will 
do  all  he  can  "with  the  force  at  his  disposal,"  and  that 
he  should  "run  the  risk  of  at  least  holdinrf  fhem-  in  check 
here  (at  Williamsbuig)  while  he  resumed  the  opginal 
plan" — which  was  to  send  Franklin  to  Weat  Point  by 


water.  But  the  direct  pursuit  of  thu  retreating  rebel 
army  was  abandoned — owing,  as  tho  General  said,  to  lh« 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  which  rendered  it  impracticable. 
Some  five  days  were  spent  at  Williamsburg,  which  en- 
abled the  rebels,  notwithstanding  the  "state  of  the 
roads,"  to  withdi'aw  their  whole  force  across  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  establish  themselves  within  the  foi-tifiea- 
tions  in  front  of  Richmond.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
General  Franklin  landed  at  West  Point,  but  too  late  to 
intercept  the  main  bodj'  of  tlie  retreating  army  ;  he  was 
met  by  a  strong  rear-guard,  with  whom  he  had  a  sharp 
but  fruitless  engagement 

The  York  River  had  been  selected  as  the  base  of 
operations,  in  preference  to  the  James,  because  it  "was 
in  a  better  position  to  effect  a  junction  with  any  troops 
that  miglit  move  from  Washington  on  the  Fredericksburg 
line  ;"*  and  arrangements  were  made  to  procure  supplies 
for  the  army  by  that  route.  On  the  9th,  Norfolk  was 
evacuated  by  the  rebels,  all  the  troops  withdrawing  in 
safety  to  Riclimond ;  and  the  city,  on  the  next  day,  was 
occupied  by  General  Wool.  On  the  11th,  the  formidable 
steamer  Merrimack,  which  had  held  our  whole  naval  force 
at  Fortress  Monroe  completely  in  check,  was  blown  up 
yjy  the  rebels  themselves,  a^d  our  vesaelB  attempted  to 
reopen  the  navigation  of  the  James  River,  but  were 
repulsed  by  a  heavy  battery  at  Drury's  Bluff,  eight. 
miles  below  Richmond.  After  waiting  for  several  days 
for  the  roads  to  improve,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was 
put  in  motion  on  the  road  towards  Richmond,  which  was 
about  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  ;  and,  on  the  16th, 
head-quarters  were  established  at  White  House,  at  the 
point  where  the  Richmond  Railroad  crosses  the  Pamun- 
key,  an  affluent  of  the  York  River— the  main  body  of  the 
array  lying  along  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  s 
ewampy  stream,  behind  which  the  rebel  army  bad  in- 
trenched itself  for  the  defence  of  Richmond, 

General  McClfellan  began  again  to  prepare  for  fighting 

o  Cobduot  of  the 
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the  "decisive  battle"  which  he  had  been  predicting  evei 
Knee  the  rebels  withdrew  from  Manassas,  but  which  they 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  avoiding.  A  good  deal  of  his  at- 
tention, liowevor,  waa  devoted  to  malung  out  a  case  of 
neglect  against  the  Government.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
when  he  had  advanced  but  tliree  miles  beyond  Williiunfl- 
"bnrg,  he  sent  a  long  dispatch  to  the  War  Dei-aitraont, 
reiterating  his  conviction  that  the  rebels  weix-  jibout  t« 
dispute  his  advance  with  their  whole  force,  and  asking 
ft)r  "every  man"  the  Glovemment  could  send  him.  If 
not  re-enforced,  he  said  he  should  probably  be  "obliged 
to  light  nearly  double  his  numbers  strongly  intrenched." 
Ten  days  previously  the  official  returns  showed  tliat  he 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  14th,  he  telegraphed  the  President,  reit- 
erating his  fears  that  he  was  to  be  met  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  saying  tliat  he  could  not  bring  more  tlian  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  again  asking  for  "every 
man"  that  the  War  Department  could  send  him.  Even 
tf  more  troops  should  not  be  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses, he  thought  a  gnmt  display  of  imposing  force  in 
the  capital  of  the  rebel  government  would  have  the  best 
moial  effect.  To  these  repeated  demands  the  President) 
through  the  Secretary  <rf  Wqr,  on  the  18th  of  May,  mad* 
the  following  reply : — 

Wunnaron,  Itof  IS— 1  r.  K 
Qbubkal: — Toar  dispatch  to  the  Prendeot,  ukiag  ro-enforoMneriH' 
hu  been  recwred  and  eftrefQll;  oouudered. 

The  Proaident  u  not  williDg  to  tmcoTer  the  Capital  entiretj;  and  It  If 
beheved  that  even  if  this  were  pmdeat,  it  would  require  more  tinie  to 
effect  aJunctioD  between  joDrumy  and  that  of  the  Rappahonaoolc  bytha 
waj  of  the  Potomac  and  Tork  River,  than  by  a  land  maroh.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  IncreaM  the  strength  of  tb«  attack  apon  Richmond  at  HM 
earlieat  moment,  General  HoDowell  haa  been  ordered  to  maroh  apon  thrt 
olty  by  the  shortest  route.  He  ia  ordered,  keeping  bimielf  alwaya  in  fmi> 
tioD,  to  save  the  Oapital  from  all  potaibte  attaok,  ao  to  operate  m  to  p^t 
bit  left  wing  in  commonicatioa  with  your  right  wing,  and  you  are  Uf- 
■tmcted  to  co-operato  so  bh  to  establish  this  comniiuiication  as  soon  as 
possible  by  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond. 

It  is  believed  that  this  commnnieation  can  l>e  safety  eetabliahed  «itlMr 
morth  or  toath  of  the  Paronakey  Rirer. 


.  In  WIT  evsDt,  yoQ  wUl  be  able  to  prevent  tlie  luftbi  body  of  tlio  onamj's 
fOFoet  from  teaviog  Richmond,  sBtl  fulliiig  in  oTeru-belmiDg  force  upon 
UeaeriJ  IlIcDuvTell.  Ho  will  move  with  bctn'een  tliirt}--Sve  and  fortj 
thooMiid  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instractionB  to  Geoeral  McDowell  are  with  tliia.  The 
s^tiMa  Usk  ofaigoed  to  his  cotDinnnd  has  been  to  provide  agtdast  taj 
(faoifer  to  the  o&pitol  of  the  nstioii. 

At  jonr  earlieet  call  for  re-enfnrcemeata,  he  is  sent  forwiu-d  to  eo-Dper~ 
ato  in  the  reduction  of  Ricbniond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  tbl^  not  to 
uncover  the  City  of  Wiubington,  and  yon  will  give  no  order,  either  before 
or  after  your  junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this 
city,  Toa  and  ho  will  commnnicste  with  eaoh  otiier  by  telegraph  or 
otherwise,  as  frequently  as  niaj  be  necessary  for  suAicient  co-aperatiou. 
Wlien  OonersI  McDowell  is  iu  position  on  your  right,  his  suppliee  must 
bo  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  wiC  instmot  yonr  staff  offlcera  to  be 
prepared  to  supply  hiiu  by  that  route. 

The  Presidont  daaires  that  General  UcDowell  retain  the  command  of 
the  Depart^nent  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  whiolt  be 
BDve*  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President.  Enwnr  H,  SiAsrotr, 


In  reply  to  thia,  on  the  Slat  of  May,  General  McClellaa 
repeat*^  bis  declarationa  of  the  overwhelming  force  of 
tile  rebels,  and  urged  that  General  McDowell  should  join 
him  by  water  insttjad  of  by  land,  going  down  the  Rappa- 
baonook  and  the  bay  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  aacead- 
ing  the  York  and  Famonkey  Bivera.  fie  feared  tfaera 
W98  "  little  hope  that  he  could  join  him  oreriand  in  time 
for  the  coming  battle.  DeUtys,"  he  says,  "on  my  part 
will  be  dangerous:  I  fear  sickness  and  demoralization. 
This  r^oa  is  nnbcalthy  for  Korthem  men,  and  nnleea 
kbpt  moving,  I  fear  that  our  soldiers  may  become  dis- 
coaraged"— a  fear  that  was  partially  jnst^ed  by  the  ex- 
pmence  of  the  whole  month  succeeding,  during  which 
ho  kept  them  idle.  He  complained  also  that  McDowell 
was  not  put  more  completely  under  his  command,  and 
dedu^  that  a  morement  by  land  would  uncover  Wash- 
ington 'quite  as  completely  as  one  by  wat«r.  He  was 
busy  at  that  tidie  in  bridging  the  (Jhickahominy,  and 
gave  no.  instructions,  aa  required,  for  supi^ying  McDow- 
eQ*B  forces  on  their  arrival  at  West  Point 
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To  these  representations  he  received  from  the  Preil^l 
dent  the  following  reply : —  ^  ] 

I  left  General  McDon'ell's  camp  at  dork  last  oTening.    Shields'a 
mond  id  there,  but  it  is  so  worn  that  ho  cannot  move  bcfora  1 
moruiaK,  tha  2Qtii.     We  have  so  thinned  our  liae  to  got  troops  for  oi 
plncoa  that  it  woa  broken  jrest^rd&y  at  Front  Rojal,  with  a  probable  L 
to  u(  of  one  r<!giment  infantry,  two  companies  caTelrv.  putting  Geoani^J 
Banks  in  some  periL 

The  enemy's  forcee.  uotler  General  Anderson,  now  opporing  Gener 
UcDuwdl's  advunco,  have,  as  their  line  of  supply  Snd  retreat,  th«  road  • 
niohmoDd. 

If^  in  conjnnction  with  McDowell's  movement  agtunst  Anderson,  j^ 
oonld  send  a  force  trom  yonr  right  to  cat  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from 
Riohroond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  two  fords  of  the  Pa- 
monkey,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  yon  will  prevent  the  arm.' 
now'oppnsed  to  yen  from  receiving  an  accession  of  nnmhera  of  neajij 
fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  saving  the  bridges,  yon  viU 
secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to  the  one  yon  now  havs. 
Can  yon  not  do  this  almost  as  well  as  not.  wiiUe  you  are  building  tha 
OLickahominy  bridges?  McDowell  and  Shields  both  say  they  cau,  and 
positively  will  move  Monday  morning.  I  wish  you  to  move  cautioualy 
and  safely. 

Ton  will  have  command  of  UoDowell,  after  he  joins  jon,  pred^ly  h 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  of  the  2]Bt. 

A.  LntooLH,  PreiidtnL 

Ifqor-General  O.  B.  MoOlbllab. 

General  Ranks,  it  will  he  remembered,  had  heen  sent  ly 
tJeneral  McClellan,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  to  guard  the  i^ 
proacheB  to  Washington  hy  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoahi 
which  were  even  then  menaced  by  Jackson  with  a  con- 
siderable rebel  force,  A  conviction  of  the  entire  inffoffl- 
ciency  of  the  forces  left  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital' 
had  led  to  the  retention  of  McDowell,  from  whose  coniT, 
mand,  however,  upon  GJeneral  McCleUan'a  ui^ent  and 
impatient  applications,  General  Franklin's  division  had 
been  detached.  On  the  23d,  as  stated  in  the  above  l^totf 
from  the  President,  there  were  indications  of  a  pnrpbae 
on  Jackson's  part  to  move  in  force  against  Banks  ;  lukd 
this  purpose  was  so  clearly  developed,  and  his  situation' 
became  ao  critical,  that  the  President  was  compelled  to 
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i»<iiforce  him,  a  movement  wliich  lie  acnounced  va  the 
following  dispatch  to  General  McCIeilan  :— 

ifay  H.  IB^a.— (From  (Tublo^loD. «  p.  ■.) 

Id  eoDSeqneoce  of  Oeaentl  Banks'a  oritical  position,  1  have  been  oom- 
p«Ued  to  ras|)end  General  McDowell's  movements  to  joiu  you.  The 
enem;  are  making  a  deapcrnte  push  upon  Harper's  Ferrj,  and  wa  Are 
tCTuig  to  throw  Gtnenil  Fremont's  force,  and  part  of  General  MeDowell'a, 
in  their  rear,  A.  Lisoota,  Prttident. 

Uqjor-Gcneral  G.  B.  MoCLEU.i.M. 

Unable,  apparently,  or  unwilling  to  concede  any  thing 
whatever  to  emergencies  existing  elsewheit!,  General 
McClellau  remonstrated  against  the  diversion  of  McDow- 
ell, iu  reply  to  which  he  received,  on  the  26t!i,  the 
following  more  fall  eJfplanation  from  the  President : — 

WAamiiuTN.s,  Slav  83.  IMS. 

Ypnr  diapatcb  ropeived.  General  Banks  was  at  Strasborg  with  about 
SIS  thousand  men,  Shields  having  \\eea  taken  from  bim  to  swell  a  col- 
nmo  for  McDowell  to  aid  yon  at  Kichmoiid,  and  tiie  rest  of  his  force 
Boattered  at  viirious  plueen.  On  tho  2ad,  s  rebel  force,  of  aeven  thousand 
to  ten  thousand,  fell  upon  one  regiment  and  two  companies  guarding 
tl|e  bridge  at  Port  Royal,  destroying  it  eotirel? ;  crossed  the  ShenBOdoah, 
and  on  the  24th,  yesterday,  pushed  on  to  get  north  of  Banks  on  the  road 
to  Winchester.  General  Bunks  ran  n  race  with  them,  beating  them  into 
Wincbester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle  ensned  between 
the  two  forces,  in  which  General  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  fnll  retreat 
towards  Martinsbnrg,  and  probab'y  is  broken  np  into  a  total  roat.  Oaary, 
CO  the  Uaauaaa  Gap  Ridlroad,  jast  now  reports  that  Jaokuit  is  now 
near  Front  Ro;^  with  tsen  thousand  troops,  following  ap  and  snpixAtiii^' 
Hil^nnderatand,  tha  force  now  paraung  Banks.  Ako,  that  anotlier  fivoa 
of  ten  thonsand  is  near  Orleans,  following  on  in  the  soma  direction. 
Strapped  bare,  as  we  are  here,  T  will  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  them  cross- 

S'  ';  the  Potomac  at  Harper'a  Ferry  ot  abov«.  McDowell  has  about 
goty  thonssnd  of  his  forces  moving  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal,' 
•odFremont,  who  was  at  Franklin,  it  moving  to  Hurisonbtirg— boifa  Aesd 
monawnta  intMtded  to  get  In  the  enemy's  Tear. 

One  more  of  MaDowell's  brigades  is  ordered  through  here  to  Uarper's 
KW7i  the  rest  of  hie  forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericksburg. 
Wesre  sending  snoh  rogicimnts  a:id  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimure  as  wo 
CU  spare  to  Harper's  Forry,  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort,  callinR 
ID  militia  fh)m  tite  adjacent  States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  OQ 
the*  r(Md  to  Huper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  Ia  not  a  ungle  one  at 
ibit  point    This  is  now  oar  litiutioo.  .    . 
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If  HcDon'cll'^  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach,  we  shoold  do  entirel; 
helplasa.  ApprchenBinna  of  Hometbing  like  this,  and  no  noivillingaess  to 
■uetaiu  jon,  lius  always  been  nij  reason  for  wiibliokling  McDowell'* 
forces  from  70U. 

Pleaae  iinderBtiiiid  tbis,  and  do  Uie  best  yon  can  with  the  fbrcw  y 
ht^A.  A.  LiHooLN,  Prer, 

H^or-Geoera]  UoOlellab. 

JacksoQ  continued  his  tnumphant  march  through 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  for  a  time  it  aeenied  as  if  DOtb- 
ing  could  prevent  his  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  making 
his  appearance  in  rear  of  Washington.  The  President 
promptly  announced  this  state  of  things  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  following  dispatch : — 

The  enemj  is  moving  north  in  sutBcient  force  to  drive  General  Bunks 
before  him;  precisely  in  what  force  wo  cannot  [ell.  He  is  also  thr^aten- 
isg  Leesbnrg  and  Goary  on  tha  UansLssaa  Gap  Railroad,  from  both  north 
andaoath;  in  precisely  what  force  we  oaunot  tell.  I  Chink  the  move- 
ment is  a  general  and  concerted  one.  Sncb  as  wonid  not  be  if  be  was 
acting  upon  the  pnrpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of  Richmond.  I 
think  the  tiine  is  near  when  jou  must  either  attack  TCichmond  or  give 
Dp  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  me  hear  from 
yoQ  instantly.  A.  LiNcots. 

To  this  Gener^  McClellan  replied  that,  independeaUyi 
of  the  President's  letter,  "  the  time  was  very  near  wheiL 
he  should  attack  Richmond."  He  knew  nothing  of; 
Banks's  position  and  force,  but  thought  Jackson's  moyeF<' 
ment  was  designed  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  aent' 
to  him. 

On  the  26th,  the  President  announced  to  General  Ho-g 
Clellan  the  safety  of  Banks  at  WiUiamsport,  and  theaj 
tnmed  his  attention,  with  renewed  anxiety,  to  the  move- 
ment against  Richmond,  urging  General  McOlellan,  if 
possible,  to  cut  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  the; 
Rappahannock,  over  which  the  enemy  obtained  theii 
supplies.  The  General,  on  the  evening  of  the  36th,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  "quietly  closing  in  npon  tbe, 
enemy  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle" — that  he  felt 
forced  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  disaster,. 
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and  that  his  ^^arrangements  for  the  morrow  were  very 
important^  and  if  successfol  would  leave  him  free  to 
strike  on  the  return  of  the  force  attacked."  The  move- 
ment beie  referred  to  was  one  against  a  portion  of  the 
rebel  forces  at  Hanover  Court-House,  which  threatened 
McDowell,  and  was  in  a  position  to  re-enforce  Jackson* 
The  expedition  was  under  command  of  General  Pitz- John 
Porter,  and  proved  a  success.  General  McGlellan  on  the 
28th  announced  it  to  the  Government  as  a  ^^  complete 
rout"  of  the  rebels,  and  as  entitling  Porter  to  the  highest 
honors.  In  the  same  dispatch  he  said  he  woxild  do  his 
best  to  cut  off  Jackson  from  returning  to  Richmond,  but 
doubted  if  he  could.  The  great  battle  was  about  to  be 
fought  before  Eichmond,  and  he  adds :  "  It  is  the  policy 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  send  me  by  water  all 
the  well-drilled  troops  available.  All  unavailable  troops 
should  be  collected  here."  Porter,  he  said,  had  cut 
all  the  railroads  but  the  one  from  Richmond  to  Fred- 
ericksburg, which  was  the  one  concerning  which  the 
President  had  evinced  the  most  anxiety.  Another 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  South  Anna  River  and 
Ashland,  which  destroyed  some  bridges  without  op- 
position. This  was  announced  to  the  Government  by 
Gteneral  McCleUan  as  another  ''complete  victory"  achiev- 
ed by  the  heroism  of  Porter — accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  tlie  enemy  were  even  in  greater  force  than 
he  had  supposed.  ''I  will  do,"  said  the  dispatch,  "all 
that  quick  movements  can  accomplish,  and  you  must 
send  me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  full 
latitude  as  to  choice  of  commanders."  In  reply,  the 
President  sent  him  the  following : — 

WASimrGTOK,  May  tS,  18<(8. 

I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  victory ;  st'll,  if  it  was  a  total 
rout  of  the  enemy,  I  am  pnzzled  to  know  why  the  Kichmond  and  Fred- 
erioksbnrg  Railroad  was  not  seized  again,  as  yon  say  yon  have  all  the 
railroads  but  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg.  I  am  puzzled  to  see 
how,  lacking  that,  yon  can  have  any,  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to 
West  Pohit.  The  scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  Han- 
over Junction,  without  ri-^re,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the 
enemy  is  concentrating  on  Richmond,  I  think,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
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to  jaa  or  mc.  Baiton,  al  IlBrpet's  Ferry,  tnfonijs  us  iikal  larg»  forosa, 
■oppoeed  to  t>e  JackiHjn's  uiid  EwuU'a,  forc«d  liis  advtuic«  trom  CbttrtM- 
towD  to-daj'.  General  King  telegraphs  as  froia  Fredericksbarg  tliat  COD- 
frabands  give  ttriaia  information  that  Bfteen  tbonaaDd  left  Hnnover 
JtiDOtlon  Uunda.v  uioming  to  re-«nforce  Jai^kiioii.  1  am  pafuliill}'  im- 
preBsed  with  the  importance  of  the  utrtig^ie  b«rore  von,  and  shall  t^il  yot 
aD  I  can  consistently  nitlimj  view  of  the  dne  regard  to  at!  points. 

A.  Lnjcoui. 
U^or-Qenerai  MoClku^s. 

To  a  dispatch  rsportiag  tlie  destruction  of  the  Soatli 
■  An  Tin.  Railroad  bridge,  the  President  replied  tlins ; — 

WMimanni.  JToy  *»,  ia«. 

Tonr  4iBpatuI)  as  to  the  Soutlt  Anns  and  Asliiond  being  scii^  by 
onr  forces  this  morning  is  received.  Understanding  theee  points  to  be 
<m  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  I  lienrtily  congratalst« 
the  conntrr,  and  thank  General  MoOlellan  and  his  army  for  their  seLnjral 

A.  LiNoaur.' 

On  the  30th,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Seo- 
retary  of  War,  complaining  that  the  Government  did  not 
Beem  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Porter's  victriry,  and 
saying  that  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand,  and  that 
"  anather  ilay  will  make  the  probable  field  of  battle  pasB 
able  for  artillery." 

On  the  26th  of  May,  (Jeneral  Keyes  with  the  Fonrfli 
Corps  had  been  ordered  across  the  Ohickahominy,  and-  t^as 
followed  by  the  Third,  nnder  General  Heintzelman— ^cflie 
division  of  the  Ponrth,  under  General  Casey,  being  pnahed 
forward  within  seven  miles  of  Richmond,  to  Seven  Pioe^ 
which  he  was  ordered  to  hold  at  all  hazards.  On  the  S8t^ 
General  Keyes  was  ordered  to  advance  Caaey's  Dlvirittft 
three-qnarters  of  a  mile  to  Pair  Oaks.  Gteneral  Key^ 
obeyed  the  order,  but  made  strong  representations  to  h^iid- 
quarters  of  the  extreme  danger  of  pushing  these  troops  so 
far  in  advance  without  adequate  support,  and'  requested  ' 
that  (General  Heintzehnan  might  be  brought  within  sn^ 
porting  distance,  and  that  a  stronger  force  might  be  ci^s^ed 
over  the  Ohickahominy  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  general 
engagement  which  these  advances  woold  be  very  likefy 
to  bring  on.     These  requests  were  neglected,  and  Genei^ 
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KejfifS.was  r^arded  ^md  treated  as  an  alarmist.  On  the 
altoi&pon  of  the  30th  he  made  a  personal  examination  of 
his  ftxuit,  and  reported  that  he  was  menaced  bj  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  both  flanks, 
and  h^  again  urged  the  necessity  for  support,  to  which  he 
receiTeda  very  abrupt  reply  that  no  more  troops  woxdd 
he.  crossed  over,  and  ^at  the  Third  Corps  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced uxdess  he  was  attacked.  At  about  noon  the  next 
day  he  was  attacked  on  both  flanks  and  in  front,  General 
Casey' s  Division  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  in  spite 
of  a  stubborn  and  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  his 
COTps,  Gteneral  Keyes  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with 
severe  losses,  some  two  miles,  when  the  enemy  was  check- 
ed, and  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.  On  hearing 
the  firing  at  head-quarters,  some  four  miles  distant,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  ordered  General  Sumner  to  hold  his  com- 
mand in  readiness  to  move.  General  Sumner  not*  only  did 
BO,  but  moved  them  at  once  to.  the  bridge,  and  on  receiv- 
ing authority  crossed  over,  and,  by  the  greatest  exertions 
over  muddy  roads,  reached  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to 
aid  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  for  the  night  Early 
the  next  morning  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  with  great 
vigor,  but  the  arrival  of  General  Sumner,  and  the  advance 
of  General  Heintzelman'  s  Corps,  enabled  our  forces,  though 
still  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to  repel  the  assault,  but  to 
inflict  upon  the  enemy  a  signal  defeat.  They  were  driven 
back  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  with  terrible  losses  upon 
Richmond,  where  their  arrival  created  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, as  it  was  taken  for  granted  they  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  our  whole  army. 

General  McClellan,  lyho  had  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagements  of  both  days,  crossed 
the  river  aftfer  the  battle  was  over,  and  visited  the  field. 
''The  state  of  the  roads,"  he  says,  "and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  manoeuvring  artillery,  prevented  pursuit."  He  re- 
turned to  head-quarters  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  next 
day,  June  2d,  General  Heintzelman  sent  forward  a  strong 
reconnoitring  party  under  General  Hooker,  which  went 
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within  four  miles  of  Richmond  without  finding  any  en- 
emy. Upon  btnug  informed  of  this  fact,  General  McCJlel- 
Ian  ordered  the  force  to  fall  back  to  its  old  position, 
assigning  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  as  the  reason  for  not 
attempting  either  to  march  upon  Richmond,  or  even  to 
hold  the  groniid  already  gained.  In  a  dispatch  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  2d,  he  states  that  he  "  only  waits  for  the 
river  to  fall  to  cross  witli  the  rest  of  the  army  and  make 
a  general  attack.  The  irwrale  of  my  troopa,"  he  adds, 
"is  now  such  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for 
odds  against  me."  It  eoems  to  hare  been  his  intention 
then,  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  an  immediate  advance 
njion  the  rebel  capital,  though  in  his  repoit,  written  more 
than  a  year  afterwardB,  he  says  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
two  wings  of  the  army  at  that  time  for  a  vigorous  move 
upon  Richmond  was  "  simply  absurd,  and  was  probably 
never  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac."* 

The  Gfovemment  at  once  took  measures  to  strei^hen 
the  army  by  all  the  means  available.  An  order  was  issued, 
placing  at  bis  command  all  the  disposable  forces  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  anotlipr  ordering  McDowell  to  send  McCall's 
division  to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg.  McDowell 
or  Fremont  w^g,eKpMted  to  fight  Jackson  at  Front  Royal, 
after  which,  i,*'rt  of  weir  troops  would  become  availaWe 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  4th,  General 
McClellan  telegraphed  that  it  was  raining,  that  the  xirer 
was  still  high,  that  he  had  "to  be  very  cautious,"  that 
he  expected  another  severe  battle,  and  hoped,  after  otir 
heavy  losses,  he  "should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
alarmist"  On  the  6th,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  'iAsa. 
word  that  troops  had  been  embarked  for  him  at  Baltimore, 
to  which  he  replied  on  the  7th,  "  /  shali  be  in  perfect 
readiness  to  moveforwa^d  and  take  Richmond  the  mommU 
McCaU  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  artiUery"  Oa  the  10th,  General  McCaU's  fonieB 
b^an  to  arrive  at  White  House,  and  on  the  same  dfty 

•  8m  G«&«tb1  UoQellan't  B«port,  August  4, 1861, 
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;€tannl  :MflCle11an  tdegiaphed  to  the  department  tlvt  a 

-lytUiiOt  had  reached  him  that  theiebelB  had  beenie-enfoiced 

.ilBpjf  Seauiegaid— that  he  thought  a  portion  of  Halleck's 

^<mir^  from  Teimefieee  ahonld  be  sent  to  strengthen  him, 

Imt  that  he  should  *' attack  with  what  force  he  had,  as 

-  ikxhH'  as  the  weather  and  ground  will  permits— but  there 

-iriH  be  a  deh^r/'  he  added,  ^'  the  extent  of  which  no  one 

*  Ma  Ibresee,  fbr  the  season  is  altogether  abnormal."    The 

fteGretfi:r7  of  War  replied  that  Halleck  would  be  urged 

'  to  comply  with  his  request  if  he  could  safely  do  so-4hat 

ndther  Beauregard  nor  his  army  was  in  Bichmond,  that 

HeDowell's  force  woxdd  join  him  as  soon  as  iK>ssible,  that 

Fremont  had  had  an  engagement,  not  wholly  successful, 

with  Jackson,  and  closing  with  this  strong  and  cordial 

aflflurance  of  confidence  and  support : — 

Be  aarared,  General,  that  there  never  has  been  a  raoment  when  mj  de- 
rire  has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  yon  with  mj  whole  heart,  mind,  and 
ctrength,  dnoe  the  honr  we  first  met ;  and  whateyer  others  may  say  for 
Uieir  own  purposes,  jon  have  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  one 
more  troly  yonr  friend,  or  more  anzions  to  support  yon,  or  more  joyfol 
tban  I  Shan  be  at  the  success  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  achieved 
by  your  arms. 

On  the  14th,  General  McClbUan  w^/e  to  the  War 
Department  that  the  weather  was  favorable,  and  that 
two  days  more  would  make  the  ground  practicable.  He 
still  urges  the  propriety  of  sending  hira  more  troops,  but 
finds  a  new  subject  of  complaint  in  a  telegram  he  had 
received  from  McDowell.    The  latter,  on  the  8th,  had 

received  the  following  orders : — 

• 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  having  first  provided  adequately  for 
the  defence  of  the  City  of  Washington  and  for  holding  the  position  at 
FredericlEsburg,  you  operate  with  the  residue  of  yonr  force  as  speedily  as 
poesible  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  to  co-operate  with  Mtgor-Gtenera] 
JCcClellan,  in  accordance  with  the  instructionB  heretofore  given  you.  Me- 
Oall^i  JDivmofi^  which  has  been  by  previous  order  directed  towards  Rich- 
mond by  water,  will  $till  form  a  part  of  ths  Army  of  the  Rappahannoehy 
and  will  come  under  your  ordert  when  you  are  in  a  poHtion  to  eo-operate 
^th  General  MeOleUan, 
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General  McDowell  had  telegraphed  McGleUau  aa 
lows  ou  the  iuih  of  J  une  : — 


For  the  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  join  jou,  and  hope  thia  time  to  a 
through.     Tn  view  of  tlie  remarks  made  nith  reference  to  mj  lea 
jan,  and  not  joining  you  before,  by  your  friends,  and  of  aDmetbin^  1 
have  heard  as  coining  from  you  on  that  sobjeet,  I  wish  to  say,  I  go  v  ' 
the  greatest  satiafactioo,  «nd  hope  to  arrive  with  my  main  body  In  lial 
to  be  of  service.     McCull  goes  in  udranoe  by  WHt«r.     I  will  bo  wilh  yo| 
in  tea  days  with  tbe  remainder  by  Jredericksburg. 

And  ag&in,  Jnne  12th: — 

The  delay  of  Myor -General  Banks  to  relieve  the  diviMon  of  tny  oom-^ 
mand  in  the  valley  beyond  the  time  I  had  calculated  on,  will  prevent  my 
joininR  you  with  the  remainder  of  Ihe  troops  I  am  to  tnlte  helow  at  a* 
early  a  driyas  I  named.  My  Third  Diwion  (ireCall'sl  is  now  on  the  way. 
PUatf  do  me  the  fanor  to  »o  pluee  if  that  it  may  be  in  a  pimtion  t<i  join 
the  others  at  thty  come  '/otsn  /n>m  FredrrwhshuTg. 

These  telegrams,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  accordance  witli 
the  orders  to  McDowell  of  the  8th,  which  directed  that 
MeCall's  Division  should  continue  to  form  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  required  that  McDowell 
should  operate  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  McClellan  in  accordance  with  instruct) cms  here- 
tofore given  him. 

These  instrnctions  are  those  of  the  17th  and  18th  of 
May,  concerning  which  McClellan  sent  to  the  President 
his  long  telegram  of  the  2l8t,  in  which  he  says  :— 

This  fact  (UcDowell's  forces  coming  within  his  department),  my  snpa- 
rior  rank,  and  the  express  language  of  the  sixty-seoond  artjcle  of  war, 
will  place  his  command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  is  otherwise  speolftllj 
<lirected  by  your  Excellency,  and  I  consider  tliat  be  will  be  under  iny 
command,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  hia  fbroea,  or 
give  any  orders  which  can  put  hira  out  of  position  to  cover  WashingtoD 

To  this  the  President  answered : — 

YoQ  will  have  command  of  McDowell  aiter  he  joins  yon,  predwlj  mt^ 
Ton  indicated  in  yonr  long  dispatch  to  na  of  the  21st. 

In  r^ard  to  this,  McClellan,  in  his  report  (Augnat  4th, 
1868),  says :~ 


-  t 
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TUt  inibnaalion,  thatlCoDowell'f  Corps  would  nuuroh  from  Froderiokt 
burg  on  the  following  Monday-r-the  26th — and  that  he  would  be  under 
my  command  aa  indicated  in  my  telegram  of  the  Slat,  was  oheering  news, 
and  I  now  felt  oonfident  that  we  wonld,  on  his  arriyal,  be  soffidently 
•troog  to  OTerpower  the  large  army  confronting  us. 

Tet  in  the  simple  request  of  McDowell,  as  to  the 
posting  of  his  Third  (McCall's)  Division — ^made  to  oarry 
out  the  plan— the  news  of  which,  McClellan  says,  was  so 
oheering,  and  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  Mc- 
CleUan  sees  nothing  but  personal  ambition  on  McDowell's 
part,  and  protests  against  that  '^spirit"  in  the  following 
tenns:— 

That  request  does  not  br^the  the  proper  spirit  Whatever  ^*oops 
oome  to  me  must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel 
that,  in  such  ciroumstanoes  as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  Qeneral 
McDowell  should  wish  the  general  interests  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  his  command. 

Jff  I  cannot  ^lly  control  all  hU  troopij  I  want  nond<ifthsmy  hut  wntJd 
prtfer  to  fight  the  battle  with  what  I  have^  and  let  othere  be  reeponeiblejbf 
the  rauUe, 

The  department  lines  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  me ;  but 
General  McD.,  and  all  other  tgM>ps  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  completo- 
Iff  at  my  diepoMly  to  do  with  them  as  I  think  best.  In  no  other  way  ca& 
they  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I  therefore  request  that  I  may  hare  entire 
and  fall  control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  great  to  allow  personal  con- 
siderations to  be  entertained :  you  hnow  that  I  have  none. 

It  had  been  suggested,  in  some  of  the  journals  of  the 
day,  that  General  McDowell  might  possibly  advance 
upon  Richmond  from  the  north,  without  waiting  for 
McClellan:  it  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  any 
suspicion  of  such  a  purpose  could  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  General  McClellan' s  reiterated  and  emphatic 
desire  that  McDowell  should  join  him  by  water,  so  as  to 
be  in  his  rear,  and  not  by  land,  which  would  bring  him 
on  his  front — with  his  peremptory  demand  that  all  Mc- 
Dowell's  troops  should  be  ''  completely  at  his  disposal," 
with  his  indignant  protest  against  McDowell's  personal 
ambition,  or  with  his  conviction  ,of  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  disavowing  all  personal  considerations  for 
liimself.    But  it  is  certainly  a  little  singular  that  a  com- 

19 
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mauder,  intrusted  with  an  enterprise  of  such  transceutlei^] 
importance  to  hig  army  and  countiy,  wjio  had  been  i 
urgentlj'  calling  for  re-enforcements  as  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  snccess,  should  have  preferred  not  to  receive 
them,  but  to  fight  the  battle  with  what  he  had,  rather 
Uian  have  the  co-operation  of  McDowell  under  the  two 
conditions  fixed  by  the  President,  (1)  that  he  should  not 
deprive  him  of  hie  troops,  or,  (2)  post  them  so  as  to 
jirevent  their  being  kept  interposed  between  the  enemy 
and  Washington.  Even  if  he  could  leave  "  others  to  be 
KBponsible  for  the  results,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  reconcile  the  possibility  of  adverse  results  with  his 
professedly  paramount  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
ODuntry. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  telegrapTied  the  President  that 
trntips  to  the  number  of  probably  ten  thousand  had  left 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson ;  that  his  defensive 
■works  on  the  Chickahominy,  made  necessary  by  his 
"inferiority  of  numbers,"  would  be  completed  the  next 
day  ;  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  "disposi- 
tion, -as  to  numbers  and  position,  pf  the  ti-oops  not  under 
his  coniniand,  in  Virginia  and  elsewlipn>,"  as  als'j  to  lay 
before  his  Excellency,  "  by  letter  or  telegraph,  his  views 
as  to  the  present  state  of  militaty  affairs  Ihroughout  the 
whole  country^'''  To  this  he  received  the  following 
reply:—      ii 

WuHraaTon.  Am  Si,  19«»— «  r.  m. 

Yonr  dispatch  of  yesterday,  two  p.  m.,  was  received  this  morning.  If 
it  would  not  divert  too  much  of  yonr  time  and  attention  ^m  tlie  army 
Slider  yonr  immediate  command,  I  wonid  be  eIeuI  to  have  yonr  views  at- 
to  the  present  atAte  of  military  afiaira  tlironghoat  the  whole  ooantry,  as 
you  say  yon  wonld  be  glad  to  give  them.  I  would  rather  it  should  be  bv 
letter  than  by  telegraph,  because  of  the  better  chance  of  secrecy.  As  to  the 
QLirnherx  and  positions  of  the  troops  not  under  yonr  command  In  ViT^inis 
and  elsewhere,  even  if  I  conld  do  it  with  accuracy,  which  I  cannot,  I 
(s-ould  rather  not  transmit,  either  by  telegraph  or  letter,  because  of  the 
chances  of  its  reafJting  the  enemy.  I  would  be  vary  glad  to  tftik  iritb 
yon,  bnt  yi>ii  cannot  leave  yonr  camp,  and  I  cannot  well  leave  here. 

A.  Lmoour,  Pntidmt. 

M^jor-GFeneral  QsoBei  B.  UoO[,bu.av. 
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The  Pkwident  also  stated  fhat  the  news  of  Jackson's 
Imving  been  le-enforced  from  Richmond  was  confirmed 
by  <}eneral  King  at  Fredericksburg,  and  added,  '^  If  this 
is  tnte,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  jou  ct  an 
equal  force."  In  acknowledging  the  first  dispatch,  Gten* 
eral  McClellan  said,  he  ^^  perceived  that  it  would  be 
better  to  defer. the  communication  he  desired  to  make" 
on  the  condition  of  the  country  at  Jarge ;  be  soon,  indeed, 
bad  occasion  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  army  under 
bis  command. 

'CFeneral  McClellan  had  been,  for  nearly  a  month,  de- 
claring his  intention  to  adyance  upon  Bichmond  imme- 
diately. At  times,  as  has  been  seen  fh>m  bis  dispatches, 
the  movement  was  fixed  for  specific  days,  though  in 
every  instance  something  occurred,  when  the  decisive 
moment  arrived,  to  cause  a  further  postponemtot.  On 
tbe  18th,  again  announcing  his  intention  to  advance,  be 
said  that  a,.  ^^  general  engagement  migbt  take  place  at  any 
hour  J  as  an  advance  by  us  involves  a  battle  more  or  less 
decisive."  But  in  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  ^'  After  to- 
morrow we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Provi- 
dence will  permit.".  But  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
in  spite  of  his  good  intentions,  and  the  apparent  permis- 
sion of  Providence,  General  McClellan  made  no  move- 
ment'in  advance,  but  waited  until  he  was  attacked.  He 
had  placed  his  army  astride  the  Chickahominy — ^the  left 
wing  being  much  the  strongest  and  most  compact,  the 
right  being  comparatively  weak  and  very  extended.  He 
had  expended,  however,  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  bridging 
the  stream,  so  that  either  wing  could  have  been  thrown 
across  with  great  ease  and  celerity.  Up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  Gteneral  McClellan  believed  tfackson  to  be  in  strong 
force  at  Gtordonsville,  where  he  was  receiving  re-enfprce- 
ments  from  Richmond  witd  a  view  to  operations  in  that 
quarter.  But  on  that  day  he  was  told  by  a  deserter  that 
Jackson  was  planning  a  movement  to  attack  his  right  and 
rear  on  the  28th.  and  this  information  was  confirmed  by 
advices  from  the  War  Department  on  the  26th.  On  tliat 
day,  being  convinced  thfit  he  is  to  be  attacked,  and  will 
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therefore  be  compelled  to  fight,  he  writes  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  throw  upon  others  the  responsibility  of  an  antici- 
pated defeat.  He  declares  the  rebel  force"  to  be  some  two 
hnndred  tlionsand,  regrets  his  "great  inferiority  of  nara- 
bers,"  but  protests  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  it,  as  !ie 
has  repeatedly  and  constantly  called  for  re-enforcements, 
and  declares  that  if  the  resnlt  of  the  action  is  a  disasttr, 
the  "  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  Ms  shouldei-g. 
bnt  must  rest  where  it  belongs."  He  closes  by  announ- 
cing that  a  reconnoissance  which  he  had  ordered!  had 
proved  soccessfnl,  that  he  should  probably  be  attacked 
the  nest  day,  and  that  he  felt  "that  there  was  no  use  in 
again  asking  for  re-enforcements."  To  this  the  President 
rep^ed  as  follows : — 

VUBnaton,  Jyiu  it,  ISO, 

YoDT  three  dispatchea  of  yestenlay  in  relation,  eu^lng  with  the  atMe 
meat  that  ;on  completely  sanMeded  in  making  your  point,  aru  verj  graU' 
fylng.  The  Inter  one,  suggesting  the  prr}bshilit;r  of  ;our  b^Qg  uT«f 
whelmed  \>y  two  hundred  thonMind  men,  and  talking  of  to  whom  the  rv 
■ponsibiiity  will  belong,  paina  me  toft  raaeh.  I  give  yon  all  I  can,  tod 
sot  on  the  presumption  thai,  you  will  do  the  best  yon  can  with  what  fon 
have ;  while  you  continne,  ungenerously,  I  tliink,  to  assume  ll(at  I  rould 
give  you  more  if  I  would.  I  have  omitted — I  jiiuU  omit — no  opportunitj 
to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I  can.  A,  Liscoln. 

General  McClellan  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  be- 
ing attacked,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  a  defeat. 
"More  than  a  week  previous,"  he  says  in  his  report, 
"that  is,  on  the  18th,"  he  had  prepared  for  a  retreat  to 
the  James  River,  and  had  ordered  supplies  to  that  poist 
His  extreme  right  was  attacked  at  MechanicsviUe  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  The 
movement,  however,  disclosed  the  purpose  of  the  relad. 
army  to  crush  his  right  wing  and  cut  off  his  commnnioa^ 
tlons,  if  possible.  Two  plans  were  open  to  his  adoptiim  t 
he  might  have  brought  over  his  left  wing,  and  so  strength- 
ened his  right  as  to  give  it  a  victory,  or  he  might  Itave 
withdrawn  his  right  across  the  Chickahominy — in  itself  a 
strong  defensive  line — and  havepnshed  his  whole  force  into 
Richmond,  and  upon  the  rear  of  the  attacking  force.    Con- 
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centration  seemed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  success  in 
any  event.  But  he  did  not  attempt  it  He  left  the  right 
wing  to  contend  next  day  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
without  support^  against  the  main  body  of  the  rebel 
army,  and  only  withdrew  it  acioss  the  Chickahominy 
after  it  had  been  beaten  with  terrific  slaughter  on  the 
27th,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  informed  his  corps  commanders  of  his 
purpose  to  fall  back  to  the  James  River,  and  withdrew 
the  remainder  of  his  right  wing  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy. On  the  next  day  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion  on  the  retreat,  and  General  McClellan  found  time 
again  to  reproach  the  Government  with  neglect  of  his 
army.  If  he  had  ten  thousand  fresh  men  to  use  at  once, 
he  said,  he  could  take  Richmond ;  but,  as  it  was,  all  he 
could  do  would  be  to  cover  his  retreat.  He  repeated  that 
he  **  was  not  responsible  "  for  the  result,  and  that  he  must 
have  instantly  very  large  re-enforcements ;  and  closed  by 
saying  to  the  Secretary  of  War — what  we  do  not  believe 
any  subordinate  was  ever  before  permitted  to  say  to  his 
superior  officer  without  instant  dismissal — "  If  I  save  this 
army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you 
or  to  any  persons  in  Washington :  you  have  done  your 
best  to  sacrifice  this  army,'*^ 
To  this  dispatch  the  President  replied  as  follows : — 

Wabhikoton,  June  S8, 180S. 

Save  your  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re-enforcements  as  fast  as  we 
can.  Of  conrse  they  cannot  reach  you  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
I  have  not  said  you  were  ungenerous  for  saying  you  needed  re-enforce- 
ments ;  I  thought  you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming  that  I  did  not  send 
them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  feel  any  misfortune  to  you  and  your  army  quite 
as  keenly  as  you  feel  it  yourself.  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a 
repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington. 
We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  concentrated  on  yon.  Had  we 
stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent 
coald  have  got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago  you  notified  us  that  re- 
enforcements  were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  is  to  blame. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Under  general  orders  from  General  McClellan,  he  and 
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his  staff  proce^iiing  in  advance,  and  leaving  wurd  wiiere 
the  corps  commanders  were  to  make  snccessive  stands  to, 
resist  pursuit-,  bnt  taking  no  part  personally  in  any  one 
of  the  succeeding  engagements,  the  anuy  continued  its 
march  towards  James  River.  They  first  resisted  and  re- 
pulsed tlie  pursuing  rebels  on  the  29th  at  Savage  Stjition, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  General  Sumnei',  and  on 
the  30th  had  another  severe  engagement  at  Glendale. 
On  the  let  of  July,  our  troops,  strongly  posted  at  Mal- 
vern Hill,  were  again  attacked  by  the  rebels,  whom  they 
repulspd  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter :  and  orders 
were  at  once  issued  for  the  furtlier  retreat  of  the  army  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  which  General  McClellan  had  per- 
sonally examined  and  selected  on  the  day  before.  Even 
before  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  he  had  telegraphed  to 
Washington  for  "fresh  troops."  saying  he  should  M\ 
back  to  the  river  if  possible ;  to  which  dispatch  he 
received  the  following  reply: — 


It  is  impossible  to  re-enforce  yoa  for  yonr  present  emergency.  If  we 
had  a  million  uf  men  wo  ronld  not  get  them  to  von  in  time.  We  hare 
not  tlie  iiiFQ  to  send.  If  yoa  are  not  strong  i'iioiij;h  to  face  tlie  enemj. 
70a  iDiist  fill'!  a  ]ilace  of  secarity,  and  wait,  reat,  and  repair.  Maintain 
yonr  ground  if  you  can,  bnt  aavo  the  anny  tLt  all  events,  even  if  you  fall 
back  to  Fort  Monroe.  We  still  hare  streogth  enough  in  the  couatry,  uid 
wiil  bring  it  out. 

A.  Lnoour. 

Mqjor-General  6,  B.  HoOlbluh. 

On  the  next  day.  in  reply  to  a  requrat  from  G^^raal 
McClellan  for  fifty  thousand  more  troops,  the  President 
tttas  addressed  him : — 

Toar  dispatch  of  yester^y  indncsB  me  to  hope  thai  your  army  is  Imv- 
iDg  some  rest  In  this  hope,  allow  me  to  reason  with  yoa  for  &  moiQeiit. 
When  you  ask  for  ftfty  tboasand  men  to  be  promptly  sent  yoo,  yoA  annly 
labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  yon  sent  papers  s)m»w- 
ing  your  disposal  of  forces  made  last  spring  for  tlie  defence  of  WMUngton, 
and  advising  a  return  to  that  plan.  I  find  it  inaludad  in  and  abotit  WmL- 
inetoD  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Now,  please  be  assured  that  I  luirs 
not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  fifteen  thousand.  AH  of  GenwaJ 
Fremont's  in  dieValley,  all  of  Gleneral  Banks's,  all  of  Qmvnl  U«)DQw«U':t 
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not  witli  yon,  and  all  in  Waahington  taken  together,  do  not  exceed,  if  thej 
reaeb,  aixtj  Uiousand.  With  General  Wpol  and  General  Dix  added  to 
thoae  mentioned,  I  have  not,  outside  of  your  army,  seventy-five  thonsand 
men  east  of  the  mountaina.  Thus,  the  idea  of  sending  yon  fifty  thonsand, 
or  any  other  considerable  force  promptly,  is  simply  ahsnrd.  If^  in  your 
frequent  mention  of  responsibility,  you  have  the  impression  that  I  blame 
JQV  for  not  doing  more  than  yon  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impres- 
don.  I  only  beg  that,  in  like  manner,  you  wiU  not  ask  hnpossibilities 
of  me.  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Richmond  just 
now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army,  material,  and 
per9onnsl,  and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can. 
The  Governors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred 
thooaand,  which  I  accept.  A.  Linooui. 

On  the  next  day,  the  8d,  Gteneral  McClellan  again  wrote 
for  one  hnndred  thousand  men — '*  more  rather  than  less," 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  ^'  accomplish  the  great  task  of 
captming  Richmond,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  his  chief  of  staff,  Gfeneral 
Marcy,  to  Washington,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  state  of  the  army.  The  Gteneral  said  he 
hoped  the  enemy  was  as  completely  worn  out  as  his  own 
army,  thougli  he  apprehended  a  new  attack,  from  which, 
however,  he  trusted  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  might 
protect  him.  On  the  4th,  he  repeated  his  call  for  ''heavy 
re-enforcements,"  but  said  he  held  a  very  strong  position, 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats,  he  could  only 
be  driven  by  overwhelming  numbers.  On  the  same  day 
he  received  the  following  from  the  President : — 

"Wab  DxpAmnrxNT,  WABonfOTow  Cmr,  D.  0^  July  4,  ISW. 
I  understand  your  position  as  stated  in  your  lietter,  and  by  General 
Marcy.  To  re-enforce  you  so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive 
within  a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible.  In  addition  to  that 
arrived  and  now  arriving  from  the  Potomac  (about  ten  thousand  men,  I 
suppose),  and  about  ten  thousand,  I  hope,  you  will  have  from  Burnside 
very  soon,  and  about  five  thousand  ftom  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  send  you  another  man  within  a  month.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  be  your  only  care.  iSave  the 
army,  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  can;  and  secondly,  by  removal,  if  you  must. 
Yon,  on  the  ground,  must  be  the  judge  as  to  which  you  will  attempt, 
and  of  the  means  for  effecting  it.  I  but  give  it  as  ray  opinion,  that  with 
tlie  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  the  re-enforcements  mentioned  above,  you 
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ean  hold  jronr  prenent  position ;  provided,  and  so  long  as  jon  cm 
the  James  Biver  open  below  yon.    If  70a  are  not  tolerably  eooftdan^  mi 
can  keep  the  James  River  open,  yon  had  better  remove  as  soon  wM  PM*. 
Bible.    I  do  not  remember  tiiat  jou  have  expressed  snj  sppreheBaUm  itr 
to  the.  danger  of  having  yonr  commnnication  ont  on  the  river  beloiT' jpOfep ' 
yet  I  do  not  snppoee  it  ean  have  escaped  yonr  attention.    -  •  :'f9 


P.  8.— If  at  any  time  yon  feel  able  to  take  the  oflbnalve^  yon 
restrained  from  d<^ng  so.  ^  L» 


.■  f 


At  this  point,  on  the  7th  of  July,  Gbneial  McQleUaii^. 
sent  the  President  a  letter  of  advice  on  the  general  ooion 
duct  of  his  Administration.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
^'when  the  Goyemment  should  determine  upon  a  dvil 
and  military  policy  covering  the  whole  ground  of  ooc 
national  trouble,"  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  baas 
of  such  a  policy  as  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  war  against 
the  rebellion,  he  said,  ^'  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event 
Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  execution  of 
persons,  territorial  organization  of  States,  nor  forcible 
abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a  mo- 
ment.''    He  added : — 

Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of 
servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  other  cases.  Slaves,  contraband,  nnder 
the  act  of  Congrress,  seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The 
right  of  the  Government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own  servioe 
claims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might  he 
extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves 
of  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in 
liissouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland, 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time.    *    ♦    * 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall 
be  made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  he 
almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slaverj, 
will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

He  closed  this  letter  by  saying  that  to  carry  out  these 
views  the  President  would  require  a  Commander-in-Chief 
who  possessed  his  confidence  and  could  execute  his  orders ; 
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he  did  not  ask  that  place  for  himself,  but  would  eerre  in 
any  position  that  might  be  assigned  him.  "I  may  be," 
he  adds,  "  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  I  hope  for 
foigiyeness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter  with 
sincerity  towards  you,  and  from  love  for  my  country." 

The  President,  instead  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  as 
to  the  general  policy  of  his  Administration,  continued  to 
urge  the  General' s  attention  to  the  state  of  his  own  army ; 
and  in  order  to  inform  himself  more  accurately  as  to  its 
actual  condition  and  prospects,  visited  the  camp  on  the 
8th  of  July,  at  Harrison' s  Landing.  The  actual  strength 
of  the  army  seems  to  have  been  at  that  lime  a  matter  of 
considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  and  in  regard  to  it,  on 
returning  to  Washington,  the  President  thus  addressed 
the  General : — 

BxxouTiTK  MAifSioir,  WAemNOTOir,  JvljflS^  1899. 

Mt  Beab  Sir  : — I  am  told  that  over  one  hundred  and  sixtj  thousand 
raen  have  gone  with  year  army  on  the  Peninsula.  When  I  waA  with  yon 
the  other  day,  wo  made  out  eighty-six  thonaand  remaining,  leaving  seventy- 
three  thousand  five  liundred  to  he  accounted  for.  I  h^eve  three  thousand 
five  hundred  will  cover  all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  all  your 
battles  and  skirmishes,  leaving  fifty  thousand  who  have  left  otherwise. 
Not  more  than  five  thousand  of  these  have  died,  leaving  forty-five  thou- 
sand of  your  army  still  alive,  and  not  with  it.  I  believe  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  tit  for  duty  to-d;iy.  Have  you  any  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  than  I  have  ?  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  these  men 
with  you,  you  could  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next  three  days.  How  can 
they  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can  they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in 
iuch  numbers  for  the  future  ?  A.  Lincoln. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  General  disclosed  the  fact  that 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  his 
army  were  absent  by  authority — /.  e.,  on  furloughs  granted 
by  permission  of  the  Commanding  General.  The  actual 
number  of  troops  composing  his  army  on  the  20th  of  July, 
according  to  oflScial  returns,  was  one  hundred  and  fllty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  aggre- 
gate losses  in  the  retreat  to  the  James  River  was  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

During  the  President' e  visit  to  the  camp,  the  future 
movements  of  the  army  were  a  subject  of  anxious  delib- 
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eratiou.  It  was  (uiderstood  that  the  rcbela  were  gatlieai 
ing  lurgu  forces  for  auotlier  iidvaiice  upou  Washington, 
whicli  wiiB  eumparatively  uoprotected — and  as  ( 
McClellau  ciid  not  consider  himself  strong  enougii  to  t 
the  offensive,  it  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  o 
centrate  the  ariuy,  eltlier  on  the  Peninsula  or  in  fronl  of 
Washington,  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital.  Th«  former 
course,  aft^-r  the  uxperiunce  of  tlie  pacit  season,  was  felt 
to  be  exceedingly  haaardons,  and  the  corps  commaaders 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  decidedly  in  iavor  of 
the  hitter.  General  McClellau  at  once  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  defeating  the  project.  On  the  11th,  he  tele 
graphed  to  the  President  tliat  "the  army  was  in  fint 
spirits,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  make  hira  stj-ong 
enough  to  try  again,"  On  the  12th,  he  said  he  was  "'more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  army  ought  not  to  be  with- 
drawn, but  promptly  re-enforced  and  thrown  again  uptt" 
Richmond."     He  "dreaded  the  effects  of  any  retreai 

le  morale  of  hia  men" — though  his  previous  experienct. 
should  have  obviated  any  such  apprehension  in  his  mind. 
"If  we  have  a  little  more  than  half  a  chance,"  he  said, 
"we  can  take  Richmond."  On  the  17th,  lie  urged  that 
Genenil  Eurnside's  whole  command  in  North  Carolina 
should  be  ordered  to  join  hira,  to  enable  him  to  "  assume 
the  offensive  as  soon  as  possible."  On  the  18th,  he  re- 
peated this  request ;  and  on  the  28th,  again  urged  that  he 
should  be  "  at  once  re-enforced  by  all  available  troops." 
On  the  25th,  General  HaU'eck  had  visited  the  camp,  and, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
called  an  informal  council  of  the  officers,  a  majority  of 
whom,  upon  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  recommended  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  30th,  he  issued 
an  order  to  General  McClellau  to  make  arrangements  at 
once  for  a  prompt  removal  of  all  the  sick  in  his  army,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  move  "in  any  direction."  On  the 
2d  of  August,  not  having  received  any  reply,  Gen^ttl 
Halleck  renewed  his  order  to  "remove  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible;"  to  which,  on  the  3d,  General  McGlellan 
replied  that  it  was  "impoaeible  to  decide  what  oaee^  (o 
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send  off  imless  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
army" — and  that  if  he  was  to  be  *'kept  longer  in  igno- 
rance of  what  was  to  be  effected,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view."  In  reply,  General 
Halleck  informed  him  that  his  army  was  to  be  "  with- 
drawn from  the  Peninsula  to  Aquia  Creek,"  but  that  the 
withdrawal  should  be  concealed  even  from  his  own  oflB- 
cers.  General  McClellan,  on  the  4th,  wrote  a  long  protest 
against  this  movement — saying  it  mattered  not  what  par- 
tial reverses  might  be  sustained  elsewhere — tJiere  was  the 
"true  defence  of  Washington,"  and  he  asked  that  the 
order  might  be  rescinded.  To  this  letter,  after  again 
urging  General  McCleUan  on  the  4th  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  the  sick,  which  he  was  '  *  expected  to  have  done  with* 
out  waiting  to  know  what  were  or  would  be  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  respecting  future  movements,"  Gen- 
eral HaUeck  on  the  6th  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

HBAD-QlTARTrBS  OB  THS  AJUCT,  \ 

WAftHDiOTOir,  SuffUit  6,  IS&L  f 

GsNBSAL : — Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  received  this  morning,  and 
I  immediately  telegraphed  a  brief  reply,  promising  to  write  you  more 
fnlly  by  mail. 

Yon,  General,  certainly  could  not  have  been  more  pained  at  receiving 
my  order  than  I  was  at  the  necessity  of  issuing  it.  I  was  advised  by 
high  officers,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  confidence,  to  make  the 
order  inmiediately  on  my  arrival  here,  but  I  detennined  not  to  do  so 
until  I  could  leai'n  your  wishes  from  a  personal  interview\  And  even 
after  that  interview  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to  avoid  withdraw- 
ing your  army,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I  dared  to  delay  it. 

I  assure  you.  General,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act,  but 
one  that  caused  me  more  anxious  thoughts  than  any  other  of  my  life. 
But  after  full  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the  pros  and  consj  I  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  issued — there 
was  to  my  mind  no  alternative. 

Allow  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

You  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  estimated  the  enemy's  forces  in 
and  around  Richmond  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Since  then,  you 
and  others  report  that  they  have  received  and  are  receiving  large 
re-enforcements  from  the  South.  General  Pope's  army,  covering  Wash- 
ington, is  only  about  forty  thousand.  Your  effective  force  is  only  about 
ninety  thousand.  You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  General 
Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  vfith  the  enemy  directly  'between  you,  ready  to /all 
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aith  AU  iiiperinr  numben  vpon  one  or  tht  other  a*  ke  mag  eleet ;  r 
tan  re-«rifoTce  the  other  in  cue  oftueh  an  attach. 

If  Geaernl  Pope's  army  be  diminished  lo  re-enforee  700,  Wsahington, 
Marjland,  iind  Peausylvania  wonld  be  left   uncoTered  ami  ox])Oitecl.     If 
yoor  force  bo  reduced  to  alrongthen  Pope,   yon  woulJ  be  too  weak  to 
even  hold  tlio   portion   jou  now  OEPUpj,  should  the  enenij  turn  round 
and  attack  yun  in  full  force.      lu   other   words,  the  old  Amij  of   UlV    ' 
Potomao   is   split  into   two   parts,  with  tiie   entiru  force  of  tlie  enftm;  i 
directly  between  tbL-iii.     Tliey  cannot  bo  united   by  land  witliont  expo^  I 
sing  both  to  destruction,  and  jet  they  must  bo  united.     To  send  PopeVj 
foriiea   by  water  to  the   Peniusula  in,    under   present   circnmstMioee,    i 
military  impossibility.     The  only  alternative  is  to  send  the  forces  on  t 
Peninsula  to  some  point  by  water,  say  Fredericksburg,  where  tlie  two   ■ 
armies  can  be  UDited. 

Let  me  now  ollude  to  some  of  the  objeotious  which  you  have  ui^ed: 
you  say  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  present  position  will  caui^e  tlio 
cortftin  demornli/^tlou  of  the  army,  "  which  is  now  in  eiacUent  discipline 
and  QOndition." 

I  canDOl  understand  why  a  simple  change  of  position  to  a  new  and 
by  no  means  distant  base  will  demoralize  on  army  in  escellenC  discipline, 
onless  the  officers  theinselres  assist  in  that  demoralization,  which  I  afli 
satisfied  they  will  not. 

Yonr  change  of  front  from  your  extreme  right  at  Hanover  Oonrt-HouM' 
to  your  present  condition  was  over  thirty  milea,  but  1  have  not  heard 
that  it  demornIiKed  your  troops,  notwithstanding  the  severu  losses  they 
sustained  in  effecting  it.  • 

A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  brings  yon  within 
about  sixty  miles  of  Richmond,  and  secures  a  re-enforcement  of  forty  ttr 
fifty  thousand  fresh  and  disciplined  troops. 

The  change  with  snch  advantages  will,  1  think,  if  properly  reprosent^d 
to  yonr  army,  encourage  rather  than  demoralize  your  troops.  Moreover, 
yon  yourself  suggested  that  a  junction  might  be  effected  at  Yorkh-^m. 
but  that  a  flank  march  across  the  isthmus  would  be  more  hazardons  thab 
to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe. 

Yon  will  remember  that  Torktown  is  two  or  three  miles  ftirther  than 
Fredericksburg  is.  Besides,  the  latter  is  between  Richmond  and  Waab- 
ington,  and  covers  Washington  from  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  political  effect  of  the  withdrawal  may  at  first  bo  unfavorable ;  hnt 
I  think  the  public  are  beginning  to  understand  its  necessity,  and  that  they 
will  hare  mnch  more  confidence  in  a  united  army  than  in  its  separated 
fragments. 

Bot  yon  will  reply,  why  not  re-enforce  me  here,  so  that  I  can  Ktriku 
Biohraond  from  my  present  position  t  To  do  this,  yon  sud,  at  our  ictor- 
riew,  that  yon  required  thirty  thousand  additional  troops.  I  told  jon-. 
Oiat  it  was  impossible  to  give  you  so  many.    You  finally  thought  yoii 
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waaki  haT6  "  some  chance  ^  of  saccess  with  twenty  thousand.  But  joa 
afterwards  telegraphed  me  that  you  wonld  require  thirty-five  thouaand, 
as  the  enemy  was  being  largely  re- enforced. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength  was  correct,  your  requisition 
was  perfeotly  reasonable ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until 
new  troops  could  be  enlisted  and  organized,  which  would  require  seyeral 
weeks. 

To  keep  your  army  in  its  present  position  until  it  oould  be  so  re-en- 
foroed  would  almost  destroy  it  in  that  climate. 

The  months  of  August  and  September  are  almost  fatal  to  whites  who 
live  on  that  part  of  James  River ;  and  even  after  you  received  the  re-en- 
foreements  asked  for,  you  admitted  that  you  must  reduce  Fort  Darling 
and  the  river  batteries  before  you  oould  advance  on  Richmond. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  redaction  of  these  fortifications 
would  not  require  considerable  time — perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  York- 
town. 

This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  your  army,  but  in 
the  mean  time  General  Pope's  forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  heavy 
blows  of  the  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  from  you. 

In  regard  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  Penin- 
sula to  the  Rappahannock,  I  must  remark  that  a  large  number  of  your 
highest  officers,  indeed  a  majority  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been  re- 
ported to  me,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  movement.  Even  several  of 
those  who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Peninsula  now  advise  its 
abandonment. 

•  I  have  not  incjuired,  and  do  not  wish  to  know,  by  whose  advice  or  for 
what  reasons  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts, 
with  the  enemy  between  them.     I  must  take  things  as  I  find  them. 

I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  I  wish  to  unite  thera.  Only  one  feasible 
plan  has  been  presented  for  doing  this.  K  you,  or  any  one  else,  had 
presented  a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should  have  adopted  it.  But  all  of 
your  plans  require  re-enforcements  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  you. 
It  is  very  easy  to  ash  fur  re-enforcements,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give 
them  when  you  have  no  disposable  troops  at  your  command. 

I  have  written  very  plainly  as  I  understand  the  case,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  give  me  credit  fc^r  having  fully  considered  the  matter,  although  I  may 
have  arrived  at  very  ditferent  conclusions  from  your  own. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Halleok,   Oeneral'in- Chief, 
Mijor-General  G.  B.  MoGlellak,  Commanding^  etc,,  BerJceley^  Virginia, 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  was  given  to 
General  McClellan  on  the  2d  of  August.  On  the  7th,  he 
reported  that  three  thousand .  seven  hundred  and  forty 
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had  been  sent,  and  fire  thousand  seven  hundred  still 
reraaiiied.  On  tlie  9th,  Gt;neral  Halleck  telegraphed 
McGellan  that  the  enemy  was  massing  his  forces  in  fronta 
of  General  Pope  and  Burnaide  to  crush  thera  and  mg' 
upon  Waahington,  and  that  re-enforc«ments  must  at  oui 
be  sent  to  Aquia  Creek ;  to  which  he  replied  that  Im 
would  "move  the  whole  array  as  soon  as  the  sick  were 
disposed  of."  On  the  12th,  in  reply  to  the  most  preBMUg 
orders  for  immediate  dispatch  from  General  Halleck,  wi 
urged  that  Bumside  had  moved  thirteen  thousand  troo] 
in  two  days  to  Aquia  Creek,  General  McClellan  said 
Wasliington  waa  in  danger,  that  army  could  scarcely 
arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  On  Oie  14th,  he  announced 
that  the  movement  had  commenced  ;  on  the  17th,  he  said 
lie  "should  not  feel  entii-ely  secure  until  he  bad  tlio 
whole  anny  beyond  the  Cliickahominy,  but  that  ho 
would  tften  begin  to  forward  troops  by  water  as  fast  aa 
transportation  wonUl  permit."  On  the  23d,  General 
Franklin's  Coi-ps  started  from  Portress  Monroe;  General 
McClellan  followed  the  Jiest  day,  and  readied  Aquia 
Cn^rk  on  the  24th,  and  Alexandria  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  August. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  President  had  issued  an  order 
consolidating  into  one  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  the  forces  under  Major-Generals  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell  The  command  of  this  army  waa 
assigned  to  Major-General  John  Pope ;  and  the  army  waa 
divided  into  three  corps,  of  which  the  first  was  assigned 
to  Fremont,  the  second  to  Banks,  and  the  third  to  Mc- 
Dowell. Upon  receiving  this  order,  Major-General  Fre- 
mont applied  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  which  it 
assigned  him,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  appointment  of 
General  Pope  to  the  chief  command,  bis  (Fremont's) 
position  was  "  subordinate  and  inferior  to  tliat  heretofore 
held  by  him,  and  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  rank  n<6w 
assigned  him  would  largely  reduce  his  rank  and  consid- 
eration in  the  service."  In  compliance  with  his  request, 
General  Fremont  was  at  once  relieved. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  General  McClellan  was  oideied 
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by  General  Halleck  to  "  take  entire  direction  of  the  send- 
ing  out  of  the  troops  from  AHexajidria  "  to  re-enforce 
Pope^  Tfhom  the  enemy  were  pressing  with  a  powerful 
anay,  and  whose  head-quarters  were  then  at  Wan'enton 
Junction,  A  portion  of  the  Artay  of  the  Potomac  which 
arrived  before  General  MoClellan,  had  at  once  gone  for- 
ward to  the  aid  of  Pope ;  of  those  which  arrived  after 
him,  or  which  were  at  Alexandria  when  he  arrived,  not 
one  reached  the  field,  or  took  any  part  in  the  battles  by 
which  the  army  was  saved  from  destruction  and  the  Oapi- 
tal  from  capture. 

The  extent  to  which  General  McClellan,  who  had  the 
"  entire  direction  of  the  sending  of  these  re-enforcements," 
was  responsible  for  this  result,  is  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  not  only  to  himself  and  the  Government, 
but  to  the  whole  country,  as  to  demand  a  somewhat 
detailed  examination. 

IfL  his  report  of  August  4th,  1863,  after  giving  a 
I)ortion  only  of  the  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  Government  on  this  subject.  General  McClellan 
says : — 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  I  lost  no  time  that  could 
be  avoided  in  moving  the  Armr  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsula  to 
the  support  of  the  Anny  of  Virginia ;  that  I  spared  no  effort  to  hasten 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Monroe,  Newport  News,  and 
Yorktown,  remaining  at  Fort  Monroe  myself  until  the  mass  of  the  army 
had  sailed ;  and  that  after  my  arrival  at  Alexandria,  I  left  nothing  in  rny 
poicer  undone  to  forward  svppli^  and  re-enforcements  to  General  Pope, 
I  sent,  with  troops  that  moved,  all  the  cavalry  I  could  get  liold  of.  Even 
my  personal  escort  was  sent  out  upon  the  line  of  the  railway  as  a  guard, 
with  the  provost  and  camp  guards  at  head-quarters,  retaining  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  orderlies,  invalids,  members  of 
bands,  &c.  All  the  head-quarters  teams  that  arrived  were  sent  out  with 
supplies  and  ammunition,  none  being  retained  even  to  move  the  head- 
quarters camp.  The  squadron  that  habitually  served  as  my  personal 
escort  was  left  at  Falmouth  with  General  Burnside,  as  he  was  deficient  in 
cavalry. 

Before  taking  up  more  important  matters,  it  may  be 
well  to  r(?mark,  that  as  General  McClellan  was  in 
the   City   of   Alexandria,  and   not    in    any   way    ex- 
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posed  to  personal  danger,  it  is  difficult  t6  » 
the  merit  he  seems  to  make  of  yielding  up  Mi^ 
sonal  escort,  provost  and  camp  ghardsy  and 
ter  baggage-teams,  when  he  had  no  use  for  fhem 
and  when  they  were  needed  for  the  purpose  tcm 
they  are  maintained— operating  against  the  enemy^ 
that  too  in  a  pressing  emeigency.    Even  as  it  waijl*  '^ 
seems  to  have  retained  nearly  a  hundred,  many  €i  wMKli 
he  says  were  orderlies,  fto.,  fto.,  around  his  'peirmOL  -  '- 

Leaving  this  personal  matter,  we  come  to  tiie 
question — Is  it  true  that  General  McClellan  left^  aS' 
avers,  nothing  undone  in  hi&  power  to  forward  snppliea  aft# 
re-enforcements  to  Gtonend  Pope's  army  f  Did  he,  on  fhip 
momentous  occasion,  honestly  and  faithfolly  do  his  whote 
duty  in  this  respect,  without  any  }>ersonal  aims,  or  maf^ 
jealousy,  and  with  the  single  eye  to  the  success  of  cnn^ 
arms,  and  the  honor,  welfare,  and  glory  of  the  nation  f  -<: 

He  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  hurry  forward  tihia 
troops  from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  9th  of  August,  he  watf 
informed  by  Gteneral  Halleck  that  ^^the  enemy  is  raaammg 
his  forces  in  front  of  Generals  Pope  and  Bnmside  to  try 
and  crush  them,  and  move  forwcird  to  the  Potomac ;"  and 
was  further  told,  ' '  Considering  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion at  your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  Ynu 
must  move  with  all  celerity,'''* 

Again,  on  the  lOtli,  General  Halleck  informed  him  that 
' '  the  enemy  is  crossing  the  Rapidan  in  large  force.  They 
are  fighting  General  Pope  to-day.  There  must  he  no  fur- 
ther delay  in  your  movements :  that  which  has  alivady 
occurred  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  must  be  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Let  not  a  moment's. time  be  lost,  and 
telegraph  me  daily  what  progress  you  have  made  in  exe- 
cuting the  order  to  transfer  your  troops."  Again,  on  the 
21st,  he  was  told,  "the  forces  of  Burnside  and  Pope  are 
hard  pushed,  and  require  aid  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  By 
all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent  have  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. We  have  no  time  to  supply  them ;  moreover,  they 
may  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  land." 

Whether  or  not  the  delays  of  General  McGleUan  were 
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eKCOsable,  those  telegrams  must  have  shown  him,  if  proof 
were  ueoessary,  the  emergency  in  which  Pope  was  plaoed, 
aad  that  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  was  not  be- 
ing effected  in  the  time  expected,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  Pope  was  in  a  critical  position,  needing  immediate 
help  to  save  his  army  from  defeat.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  General  McClellan  left  the  Peninsula. 

When  he  reached  Aquia  on  the  24th,  under  most  poai 
tive  and  pressing  orders  from  Washington,  Greneral  Pope, 
who  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  for 
nearly  a  week  against  the  assaults  of  Lee' s  whole  army, 
and  keeping  up  communication  with  Fredericksburg,  so 
aa  to  receive  the  re-enforcements  McClellan  had  been 
ordered  to  send  up  fi*om  the  Peninsula — finding  these 
re-enforcements  not  comii^  by  water  to  join  his  left  as 
fist  as  Lee  marched  by  land  around  his  right,  and  that 
his  right,  though  stretched  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  had  been 
tamed  and  his  rear  threatened,  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
back  his  right,  first  to  Warrenton,  and  then  to  Gaines- 
yille,  atid  his  left  and  centre  from  Bappahannock  and 
Sulphur  Springs  to  Warrenton  Junction,  Bristol,  and 
Manassas.  General  McClellan  knew  on  the  24th,  when 
at  Aquia,  of  the  abandoning  of  Bappahannock  Station, 
and  of  Pope's  having  broken  his  communication  with 
Fredericksburg,  and  himself  reported  the  facts  to  General 
Halleck. 

August  26th,  General  Halleck  ordered  General  Mc- 
Clellan from  Aquia  to  Alexandria,  and  told  him  "Gen- 
eral Franklin's  Corps,"  which  had  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, "will  march  as  soon  as  it  receives  transportation." 

General  Pope  had,  when  his  line  was  stretched  from 
below  Rappahannock  Station  to  beyond  Warrenton, 
asked  that  Franklin' s  Corps  might  be  sent  out  to  take 
post  on  his  right  at  Gainesville,  to  which  there  was 
transportation  by  turnpike  and  railroad,  to  guard  against 
what  afterwards  happened — the  movement  of  the  enemy 
through  that  place  on  his  rear.  The  failure  to  have  that 
corj)s  at  that  place,  or  in  the  action  at  all,  was  one  of  the 
cWef  causes  of  Pope's  failure.    Why  was  this '( 
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Aagust  27th,  as  already  staU^d,  General  McClellan  was 
directed  "to  take  entire  direction  of  the  eeuding  out  of 
the  troops  from  Alexandria."  On  the  Bame  d&y  he  waa 
informed  of  the  position  of  Pope' s  head-quart«rs ;  of  that 
of  most  of  Pope's  forces  j  of  where  Pope  wished  re- 
enforcements  sent  him — Gainesville  ;  and  tliat  Pitz-John 
Porter,  then  under  Pope,  reported  a  battle  imminent.  At 
10  A.M.  on  that  day,  he  waa  told  by  Halleck,  ''that 
Franklin's  Corps  should  march  in  that  direction  (Manas- 
sas) as  soon  as  possible  ;"  and  again  at  12  p.  M.,  he  was 
further  told  by  Halleck  that  ^^  I^ranklin' s  Carps  shovXd 
mo'te  out  hy  forced  inarches,  carrying  three  or  four  days* 
provisions,  and  to  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by 
railToad.*' 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  explicit  orders,  and  the 
oircnmatances  under  which,  and  the  object  for  which 
they  were  given,  for  General  McClellan  either  seems  to 
have  forgotten  them,  or  to  have  utterly  failed  to  appre- 
Mate  their  importance.  A  battle  reported  by  his  favorite 
general,  Fitz-John  Porter,  as  imminent,  within  cannon 
sonnd  of  where  he  was, — the  road  to  tlie  battle-lield,  a 
wide,  straight.  Macadam  turnpike,  well-known  to  both 
General  McClellan  and  General  Franklin,  as  each  had 
been  over  it  more  than  once,— ^the  whole  of  the  en^ny 
and  army  which  had  been  pressing  Pope  since  the  Oti, 
now  concentrating  to  overwhelm  him, — here,  one  would 
think,  was  every  motive  for  him  to  do,  as  he  claims  to 
have  done,  every  thing  in  his  power  to  send^re-enfoioe- 
ments  forward,  and  to  send  them  instantly. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that,  at  7.15  p.  h.  on  the  20th,  more 
than  two  days  after  the  order  for  it  to  go  hj  forced 
marches  to  re-enforce  an  army  engaged  in  battle,  Frank- 
lin's Corps,  was  still  at  Anandale,  about  seven  miles  frwa 
Alexandria,  and  Franklin  himself  in  Alexandria!  Gen- 
eral Halleck  says  it  was  all  contrary  to  his  orders,  and 
McClellan ' acknowledges  himself  "responsible  for  both 
these  circumstances." 

In  the  mean  time.  Pope's  forces  fought  the  battles  of  the 
STth,  3dth,  and  2gth,  and  were  now  to  fight  that  of  thp 
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flOiih  Wtthont  Franklin's  help.    Why  waa  thisi    Were 
tite^ordere  to  send  Franklin  out  connteni^  General 

"SDlBeek  wye  they  were  not  As  it  is  neyer  just  to  judge 
H»^[MMn  by  the  light  obtdned  after  the  fact,  let  ns  see,  so 
flfiriB  the  correspondence  enables  ns,  what  were  the  Sif- 
fikpent  phases  of  the  case  as  they  presented  themselres  at 
tile  tinie. 

'•  The  intimation  to  McClellan  on  the  26th,  that  Franklin 
.  trak  to  go  to  the  front,  was  followed  by  the  jiositiye  or- 
flen  of  the  37th,  given  at  10  a.  h.  and  IS  m .  On  that  day 
General  McClellan  reports  that  Generals  Franklin,  Smith, 
iBBid  Slocnm  are  all  in  Washington ;  and  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  place  the  corps  in  readiness  to  march  to  the 
next  in  rank.  At  the  same  time,  he  reports  heavy  firing 
aft  Oentreville. 

On  the  38th,  Halleck,  learning  that  McClellan,  who  it 
seems  had  also  gone  to  Washington,  had  not  returned  to 
Alexandria,  sent  ^orders  to  Franklin  direct,  to  move  with 
Ms  corps  that  day  (the  38th)  towards  Manassas  Junction. 
On  the  38th,  at  8.80  p.  k.,  Halleck  informs  McClellan  that 
^'  not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force 
as  possible  towards  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-enforced.''  On  the  same 
day,  at  7.40  p.  m.,  he  again  tells  him : — 

There  must  be  no  farther  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  Corps  towards 
Hanassas.  TKey  yMitt  go  to-marraw  morning^  ready  of  not  ready.  If  we 
delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for 
Pope  will  eitSer  be  defeated  or  victorious  without  onr  aid.  If  there  is  a 
want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons 
oome  to  their  relief. 

There  is  no  possible  room  for  misunderstanding  the  in- 
tention of  the  General-in-Chief  from  these  orders.  He 
wished,  and  ordered,  that  commnnication  should  be  at 
once  re-established  with  Pope,  and  Pope  re-enforced  in 
time  to  be  of  service. 

Why  did  not  McClellan  re-establish  the  communicatiou, 
and  re-enforce  Pope  in  time  to  be  of  service  I  Why  did 
he  halt  Franklin' s  Corps  at  Anandale  % 

He  gives  reasons  for  this  in  his  telegram  to  Halleck  of 
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August  S9tb.  <'  By  referriag  to  my  tdegimnifl^?'  teUWilt 
^<of  10.30  a.m.,  13  X.,  and  1«  p.k.,  tpgelliar  with' jMr 
reply  <^  3.48  p.  if.,  yon  will  see  irlrf  TYnTilrHn'gffniyiiBf 
ed  at  Anandale."  Let  ns^  examine  theie  iMfegpniiM^^ 
connection  with  the  cironmstanoeB'then  e!Sdfllflrij|fJ!M^Mto 
first  is  aa  foUows :—  '    '  *^'ir«ifc* 

Gamp  mum  Aubabsbu,  Jbi§t^W;'tUi^^-^ 
Franklin's  Corps  are  in  motion ;  started  about  six 'iuib'  I  eifi sN^lto 
bat  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  propose  moHng  Gsoenl  Ott-teff 
Hill  to  hold  that  important  point  with  its  woriu,  tifiA  to,, 
scoots  to  Vienna  fid  Freeman's  Qill  and  Honter'a  Lane.  Oox  ^nj^^pr 
squadrons  of  cavslrj.  Please  answer  at  once  whether  this  n^eeto  jov 
approval.  I  have  directed  Woodbnrj,  with  the  'Ehg^ew  Brlgairaf to 
hold  Fort  Ljon.  Snmner  detached  last  night  two  regiments  to  the  vleinhy 
of  Forts  Ethan  Allen  and  Marey.  Meagher's  Brigade  is  rtiB  d  ^ilifl§^ 
Jf  Svmner  mavet  in  tuppart  of  Franklin^  it  leaves  ns  without  aayrelUls 
troops  in  and  near  Washington ;  yet  FramikUn  tt  to*  nimk  oIsmi  Wliat 
shall  be  done  ?  No  more  cavalry  arrived.  Have  but  three  aq[9^drQi|§  ^ 
longing  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Franklin  has  but  forty  rouiMJ{|  9^ 
ammunition^  and  no  wagons  to  move  more.  I  do  not  think  FnuBajje 
in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  strong  resistatioe.  I  MM 
not  hodo  fM9od  him  hut  for  yourpruBing  orders  qfloet  nigkL  What  Wfart 
you  from  Vienna  and  DrainsviUe  ?  t 

Gbo.  B.  MoClbllait,  Ma^or-QeMroL 
Migor-General  H.  AY.  Hallbok,  General-in-Chief. 

To  this  Halleck  replies : — 

Wax  Dbpabtmsivt,  Wabbinotok,  D.  C^  Auffutt  S9, 180L 

Upton's  Hill  arrangement  all  right.  We  mnst  send  wagons  and  am- 
munition to  Fracklin  as  fast  ns  they  arrive.  Meagher's  Brigade  ordered 
up  yesterday.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in  Alex- 
andria on  Sunday  last  for  three  hours.     I  hear  nothing  from  DrainsviUe. 

H.  W.  IlALLEOTt,  Oen&raUin-Ohiqf,  ^ 

M^jor-G^neral  MoOlellan,  Alexandria. 

To  this  McClellan  sends  the  second  of  the  dispatQh€»  be 
refers  to,  as  follows.  There  are  two  telegrams  of  the  same 
date: — 

H«A]>-QirAKTBRS  Abmt  Potomao,  AmffntH  IS,  liS^  Ifl  k 

Your  telegram  received.  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin^s 
Oorps  to  continue  f  He  is  without  reserve  ammunition,  and  without 
transportation.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Majer-OeneroL 

Id^or^Qenerai  EL  W.  Hallkok,  OeneraUn^Chirf, 
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HBAD-QvAinnw  Abmt  PoTOnia  I 

AuBZAiTDKiA,  VisouOA,  AugMti  St9,  ISM,  IS  M.  f 

• 

ordered  most  of  the  18th  Pennsylvania  Oayalry  to  report  to  Gkn- 
cnl  Bernard  for  aoouting  dntj  towards  Rookville,  Poolesville,  dsa  If 
7«N|  apprehend  a  raid  of  cavalrj  on  joar  side  of  river,  I  had  better  send 
a  brigade  or  two  of  Sumner's  to  near  Tennallytown.  Woold  it  meet 
joor  views  to  post  rest  of  Sumner's  Corps  between  Arlington  and  Fort 
Odrooran,  where  thej  can  either  support  Ooz,  Franklin,  Chain  Bridge, 
■nd  even  Tennallytown  f 

FVanklin  has  only  ten  thonsand  to  eleven  thonsand  ready  for  daty. 
Bimfmt  do  you  wik  the  force  to  adtanoof 

Gbo.  B.  MoClellak,  Mt^or-Oenerdl  U.  S,  Armf. 
m^lor-General  Haxlbok,  General-in-Ch^f, 

Then  follows  the  telegram  of  1  p.  h.  : — 

« 
HXAD-QVABTUl  VRAM  AUBXAVDBIA,      I 

Avffvatn,1fl$i,lr.^  f 

I  anxiously  awdt  reply  to  my  last  dispatch  in  regard  to  Snmner.  Wish 
to  give  order  at  once.  Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments  per- 
manently to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  much  good  to  old  and  new  trtiops 
in  tbat  way.  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  Allen 
and  Marsh,  at  least  with  strong  advanced  guards.  I  wish  to  hold  the 
line  through  Prospect  Hill,  MarshaH's,  Ifiner's,  and  Hall's  Hills.  This 
will  give  us  timely  warning.  Shall  I  do  a«  $eem$  best  to  me  with  all  the 
troops  in  this  vicinity,  including  Franklin^  who  I  really  think  oiAght  not, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  proceed  heyond  Anandale  f 

Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Major- General, 
General  Halleok,  GeneraZ-in-CM^,  • 

• 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  these  dispatches 
any  indications  of  a  strong  desire  to  re-enforce  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  then  fighting  a  battle  in  his  front  and 
withili:  his  hearing,  but  under  another  commander.  They 
evince  no  special  interest  in  the  result  of  that  battle,  or 
the  fate  of  that  army — the  army  for  which,  while  under 
his  command,  he  had  expressed  so  much  aflTection,  and 
whose  defeat  he  afterwards  declared,  when  he  was  again 
at  its  head,  would  be  incomparably  nwre  disastrous  to  the 
nation  than  the  capture  of  Washington  itself.  We  find 
in  these  dispatches,  which  he  cites  in  his  own  vindica- 
tion, no  evidence  to  sustain  the  declaration  of  his  report^ 
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that  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  ! 
"left  nothing  in  hia  power  undone  to  forward  eappU 
and  re-enforcerfenta  to  General  Pope."  On  tlie  cuoti 
they  seem  to  sliow  that  he  liad  decided  to  do,  what  itfl| 
telegram  of  the  same  date  he  had  suggested  to  the  Prt 
dent,  "  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,"  and  devote  ' 
himself  exclusively  to  the  safety  of  Washington.*  He 
thinks  any  disposiition  of  Franklin's  and  Sumner's  troops 
wise,  except  sending  them  forward  to  re-enforce  PopSfJ 
He  is  anxious  to  send  them  to  Upton's  Hill,  to  ChJ 
Bridge,  to  Tennallytown,  to  Arlington,  and  Fort  Cort 
ran — anywhere  and  everywhere  except  where  they  v 
wanted  most,  and  where  alone  they  conld  assist  in  j 
ting  Pope  '"out  of  his  scrape,"  and  in  saving  the  A 
of  the  Potomac.  It  was  natural  and  proper  that  ha 
should  give  attention  to  the  defence  of  Washington,  for 
he  had,  as  General  Helleck  says,  "general  authority  over 
all  the  troops"  that  were  defending  it.  But  his  special 
duty  was  "  sending  out  troops  from  Alexandria  to  re-en- 
force Pope."  Why  did  he  give  so  mudi  attention  to  the 
fonner,  and  so  little  to  the  tatter  duty  I  Why  waa  it  tliat, 
from  the  tiiue  of  his  landing  ut  Alexandria,  not  another 
man  of  hia  army  joined  Pope,  or  made  a  diversion  ittfaiB 
&,vor,  till  after  Pope  had  fallen  back  from  Manassaa  and 
fought  four  battles  without  the  aid  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  which  General  McClellan  was  repeatedly  au'd 
peremptorily  ordered  to  give  ?  '' 

Those  of  McClelhm's  forces  which  had  reached  .AleJ^- 

•  Od  the  jgth  he  had  Colegrapbed  to  the  Preiide&t  ks  foUom  :— 
I  am  dear  that  one  of  two  oourses  ihould  be  adopted :  Fint,  to  ctmoeatoat*    ' 
•B  our  BToilable  forces  to  open  comniuaicaCioiis  with  Pope-    eeooDd,  to  lear* 
Pope  to  get  out  at  his  scrape,  and  at  oQoe  use  all  oiir  meana  to  make  Un  (Mt 
tsl  perfeccif  BoTe.     No  middle  ^und  will  now  answer.     Tell  me  what  j«a  vw 
me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  iu  la-j  power  to  aocompliah  it 

To  this  tbe  Preiident  had  thu«  replied  : — 

Tours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  flrat  allBraallve.  lo  wit.  "to 
aonoentrale  all  our  availabl*  Ibrces  to  open  comtauDiVaiion  wicli  Pope,"  is  tha 
right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  oontroL  That  I  now  leave  to  (ienenJ  Balleck,  aided 
by  your  oounaels.  A.  LnrooLK. 

M^r-Qauetal  HoCiJaj.iJ(  - 
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aiidria  "before  him,  or  were  there  before  his  arrival,  Star- 
gifly.  Kearney,  Hooker,  and  Heintzebnan,  had  all  gone 
farward  and  joined  in  these  battles.  Why  could  not 
FwankliTi — all  of  whose  movements  were  controlled  by 
MoClellan — do  as  much  with  him  as  his  brother  com- 
Bumders  had  done  without  him  t 

The  first  thing  that  McClellan  did,  on  reaching  Alex- 
andria, in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  send  forward 
tioopB,  was  to  stop  those  actually  going  I  In  his  dispatch 
of.  August  27th,  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  says  to  General 
Halleck — ^^ I  found  part  of  Cox's  command  under  orders 
ip  take  the  cars :  will  halt  it  with  Franklin  until  mom  • 
iog ! "  And'  Cox  never  went  out,  though  anxiously  ex- 
pected and  under  orders  to  move.  What  are  the  reasons 
given  by  McClellan  for  not  sending,  or  not  permitting 
Franklin  to  go  1  On  the  27th,  at  quarter  past  eleven  p.  m., 
immediately  after  the  positive  order  was  issued  for  Frank- 
lin to  move  by  forced  marches  and  carry  three  or  four 
days'  provisions,  McCleUan  says : — 

Franklin^s  artillery  has  no  horses  except  for  four  guns  without  oais- 
axnuk  I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  *  *  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force 
•Doagh  in  hand  to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exact  position  we 
do  not  know. 

A  part  of  the  perplexity  he  seems  to  have  been  in  was 
removed  that  day  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  he  received, 
as  he  says,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Pope  to  Halleck,  in 
which  Pope  says:  ''All  forces  now  sent  forward  should 
be  sent  to  my  right  at  Gainesville." 

The  next  day,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  telegraphs : — 

"I  have  been  doing  all  possible  to  hnrry  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery  he 
•hall  go.'' 

Again,  at  forty  minutes  past  four  of  the  28th,  he  tele- 
graphs : — 

General  Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few  moments  the 
condition  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
move ;  may  be  by  to>  morrow  morning. 
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A  few  momentB  latw,  he  says : — 

Tour  dispatch   receivei].     Keitbor  Frantliit'fl  nur  Sumner's 
now  in  &  condition  to  uiovo  and  tight  &  buttle.    It  would  be  a  sacnfi<wa 
Bud  tliora  out  now  I     I  have  sent  aids  to  ascertaio  tlie  condition  of  C 
onelT^ler;  bat  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in  BmaB  I 
*  will  accomplish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sant  out 

The  small  force  (?)  to  which  he  refers  consisted,  as  fa 
tofore  stated,  of  Sumner's  Corps  of  I'ourteeii  thooi 
and  Franklin's  of  eleven  thoasand,  a  totui  of  twent^r*^ 
jfi^.  thoasand— not  going  to  tight  a  battle  by  itself,  but  to  |; 
•  '■  enforce  an  array  already  engaged,  and  cunstituting  « 
tainly  a  handsome  re-enforcemunt  on  uny  tield.  On  1 
S9th,  he  says : — 

Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of  ainmunitioo,  and  no  wagons  to 
more.  I  do  not  thini;  Frankiin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  If 
h*  meets  strong  reaisl4Uice.  I  should  not  have  moved  him  bat  for  yow 
prewing  orders  of  last  night 

On  this  same  day : — 

Do  yoD  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  Corps  to  continue?  He  b 
vithoat  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Franklin  had  not  yet 
gone  beyond  Anandale — abont  seven  miles — and  had,  as 
yet,  neither  corae  upon  the  enemy,  nor  joined  the  army  in 
front,  nor  gained  any  information  abont  either.  If,  there- 
fore, his  movement  was  not  to  contimie,  it  must  be  be- 
cause it  was  too  liazardous,  or  because  he  l;ad  no  reserve 
ammunition  or  transportation. 

So,  it  seems,  it  was  General  MoClellan's  judgment tUt 
Franklin  could  not  be  sent,  as  sooQ  as  he  landed,' to'fs- 
enforce  Pope — because,  first,  he  had  his  artillery  ^oAjt 
partially  mounted  ;  second,  he  had  no  cavalry ;  third,  ^ 
had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  transporta- 
tion for  more.  The  subsequent  difficulties  were,  that,lle 
had  no  transportation  for  his  reserve  ammunitioii,  and 
was  too  weak  alone,  and  Sumner  ought  not  to  be  sea^fect 
Bupport  him,  as  it  would  leave  the  Capital  un^rdti$Me&.i  - 
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It  is  fortunate  some  of  McClellan's  Corps  preceded  him 
from  the  Peninsnla,  and  arrived  and  marched  before  he 
came  up.  For,  if  not,  two  of  the  corps  who  joined  Pope 
and  foi^ht  under  him  would  have  been  halted  for  the 
seasons  tliat  stayed  Franklin.  Kearney  joined  without 
artillery,  and  Pope  ordered  two  batteries  to  be  given 
him ;  Porter  had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition — Heint- 
aohnan  joined  without  cavalry. 

Why,  may  it  be  asked,  were  "neither  Sumner's  nor 
Franklin's  Corps  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  bat- 
tle 1"  McClellan  had  been  told  that  in  embarking  his 
trooi)S  he  must  see  they  were  supplied  with  ammunition, 
"as  they  might  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  landed.'* 
•The  men  were  not  fatigued  by  hard  marches,  nor  ex- 
hausted with  fighting  and  lack  of  food,  as  were  their 
companions  in  front.  What  was  there  to  prevent  their 
going  to  re-enforce  them,  but  the  orders  and  pretexts  for 
delay  of  General  McClellan  ? 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  that  lack  of  transportation 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  alleged  difficulties.  Transpor- 
tation was  not  required  for  supplies,  for  the  men  were 
ordered  to  carry  their  food  with  them.  Is  it  not  strange 
that,  in  view  of  the  emergency  of  the  case,  some  extraor- 
dinary means  were  not  resorted  to,  to  impress  horses  and 
wagons — ^if  none  existed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
— ^in  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and  Washing- 
ton, where  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  ?  Such  things 
have  been  done  even  in  this  war,  on  much  less  important 
occasions  than  this  one. 

But  will  not  this  plea  seem  stranger  still  when  it  is 
found  that  there  was  no  need  of  pressing  any  private 
property  into  service — ^that  there  was  plenty  of  public 
transportation  on  hand?  Let  the  following  dispatoh 
show : — 

Wab  I>Bi>ABTsncxT,  Wasvuvotoit,  D.  C^  Auffud  80, 186S. 

I  am  bj  DO  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin^s  march  of  yester- 
day, considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in 
stofiping  at  Alexandria.  Moreover,  I  learned  last  night  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  would  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation  if 
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he  had  qiplied  Aw  it  mj  tinw  dnoe  his  uriTal  it  AlsiuAifa.  -,{EB;t|i|p« 
tfa«  importanoe  of  opening  oomnmiiiiutioii  with  Gfooral  BD|>rii,.HM^ 
and  Bhoald  hsva  aotod  mora  promptlj. 

MtioT-Qtawtl  MoOluuk,  i 

Bat  most  atrange  of  all  is,  that  (General  McCltillan  kne^ 
of  there  being  public  tranaportatioii  at  hand,  and  yet  6 
not  use  it,  eveu  when  the  &te  of  a  campaign  depend 
npon  it,  and  afterwards  assigned  the  waut  of  it  as  t 
reason  for  not  obeying  his  orders  to  send  re-enforcementi 
He  says,  in  hii!  dispatch  of  August  30,  to  General  Pope  :- 


n«  qaartormastera  here  (Alexandria)  a^d  there  waa  noaa  d 
The  dlffienltr  aeema  to  oonmat  in  the  &at  (he  adds),  that  tha'g 
of  the  tranaport^on  on  hand  at  Aleiaodria  and  Waablngton  'ham  "bllK 
Mededfbronrrantanppliea-of  theganiaoQB.  .-,^j 

^e  inferesce  is  irreeiatible '  that  General  Kc01al|f% 
who  had  charge  of  every  thing  in  and  around  ^'i^TftUg 
dria  and  Washington,  thought  it  was  better  that  w/n 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Pope,  should  not  be  n^ 
enforced,  and  be  defeated,  than  that  the  garrisons  shoald 
be  subjected  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  1  . 

The  answer  of  General  Halleck  to  the  telegrams  of  (Gen- 
eral McGlellan,  in  which  the  latter  made  so  many  propo- 
sitions about  the  movements  of  Sumner's  Corps  and  the 
disposition  of  Cox's  force  and  the  other  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  is  as  follows : — 

Vu  DirAimn.  WuHiHaTDH,  D.  O.  AtguM  M,  INK 
Tour  proposed  disposition  of  Samoer's  Corps  seems  to  me  jndldona. 
Of  cours*  I  have  no  time  to  einmine  into  details.  The  present  dangOT 
is  a  raid  upon  Washington  in  the'  night-titne.  Dispose  of  ail  troopft  m 
yoa  deem  boat.  I  want  Franlflin's  Corps  to  go  for  enough  to  find  oi( 
sometliing  aboat  the  mentj.  Perliaps  he  maj  get  such  bformatioa  at 
Anandale  as  to  prevent  his  going  further.  Otherwise,  he  will  push  OQ 
towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get  sometiiiog  from  direotioii  of  Manaasaa  eith«i 
b;  telegrams  or  through  Franklin's  scouts.  Our  people  roust  mave  «• 
tivelj  and  find  ont  where  the  enemy  is.     I  am  tired  of  gaesses. 

H.  W.  IUluok,  e»n«rat-in-Ohiif 
Mqor-Qeneral  MoCixllas,  Alexandria. 
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It  is  in  this  dispatch  that  General  McGlellan  finds  his 
authority  to  halt  Franklin  at  Anandale.  Franklin  had 
"been  repeiitedly  ordered  to  join  Pope,  but  had  been  de- 
layed by  McClellan,  who  evidently  did  not  intend  he 
should  get  beyond  his  control  if  possible. 

In  his  telegram  to  Halleck  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
^fh,  he  asks  if  he  may  do  as  seems  to  him  best  with 
alL  tiie  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  including 
Pranklin — Franklin  being  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexan- 
diia.  Halleck,  in  giving  him  authority  to  dispose  of  all 
troops  in  his  vicinity  evidently  refers  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  those  for  the  forts  and  defences,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  I  want  I'  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  feur  enough 
to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy."  Franklin's 
Oorps  did  not  go  out  far  enough  to  learn  any  thing  about 
the  enemy.  What  he  learned  he  picked  up  at  Anandale 
from  citizens,  and  probably  from  Banks's  wagon-train, 
which  passed  him  as  it  came  from  the  front,  which  it 
seems  it  was  able  to  do  with  safety  at  the  time  McClellan 
considered  it  too  hazardous  for  forty  thousand  men  to 
move  to  the  front  to  join  the  army. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter  any  further,  and 
show,  as  might  easily  be  done,  how  similar  delays  were 
procured  with  respect  to  other  troops  which  might  have 
been  sent  to  re-enforce  Poi)e.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
forty  thotfsand  men,  exclusive  of  Burnside'  s  force,  were 
thus — as  it  seems  to  us  intentionally — withheld  from  Pope 
at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  holding  the  army  of  Lee  in 
check. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  re-eriforceTnents^ 
it  now  remains  to  say  a  word  about  supplies,  which  Gen- 
eral McClellan  says  he  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  to 
Pope. 

When  at  Port  Monroe  he  telegraphed  (August  21st,  10. 
52  p.  M.) : — 

I  have  ampU  supplUi  of  ammunitum  for  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
irill  have  it  up  in  time.  /  can  »upply  any  d^flcUney  that  may  exut  in 
General  Pope^M  army. 


Angasfc  the  30th  (1.4£i  P.  k),  Oaow*);^!] 
gaphed  him  :— 

Anunvnitien,  and  parUonWly  fitf  artCSeiT,  m^  be  immefialeV^ 
fortnM  to  Oentrerillefbr  G«iiW«lYDpe. 

!Cp  which  he  replied'; —  , 

t  ktaow  nothing  of  tha  eolHini  al  Pope's  artiUerr.  All  I  can  do  tv|| 
fi^Mt  1II7  orduBBDO  offioar  to  losd  np  all  the  tvogoos  eont  to  liim. 

general  MoClelUn  might  have  very  easily  found  ovA 
Uwae  oalibrea.    His  ordqsnce  offici-r  knew  those  of  tht 
sorps  of  hiB  ownarmy,  and  he  was  in  LclegrapUic  commo^ 
nioatioii  with  the  ordnajiae  officer  in  Waabingtoii,  wherefl 
regifltra  is  kept  of  all  the  batteries  in  service. 

Wliat  was  his  oonrse  with  respect  to  sappUes  of  forage 
and  snbsistenoe,  of  which  Pope's  army  was  in  such  ex- 
treme  need  t 

He  directed  Franklin  to  Bay  to  Pope  he  would  i 
him  ont  eappHes  if  he,  Pope,  would  send  ciiralry  to  e 
cort  them  ootl     "Snch'a  request"  (says  Pope,  in  I 
dispatch  of  6  a,  m,,  Augoet  30),  "  when  Alexandria  is  f    _ 
of  troops,  and  I  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment.W 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  (General  Pop«^  WMI 
defeated  and  driven  back  upon  Washington.  Bat  it  had 
contested  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  had  fought  eveiT' 
battle  with  a  gallantry  and  tenacious  courage  that  would 
have  insured  a  decisive  victory  if  it  had  been  properly 
and  promptly  supported.  It  was  not  broken,  either  in 
epirit  or  in  organization  ;  and  it  fell  back  upon  the  Capital 
prepared  to  renew  the  struggle  for  its  salvation. 

By  this  time,  however,  General  McClellan  had  becom* 
the  recognized  head  of  a  political  party  in  the  coantrjr; 
and  a  military  clique  in  the  army  ;  and  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  both  to  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  tha 
Potomac  as  due  to  the  fact  tliat  General  McCleUaa  was 
BO  longer  at  its  head.  The  progress  of  the  rebel  lamyi, 
moreover,  up  the  Potomac,  with  the  evident  intentioB  of 
moving  upon  Baltimore  or  into  Pennsylvania,  had  ereafed 
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s  state  of  feeling  throiigliont  the  country  and  in  Washing- 
ton eminently  favorable  to  the  designs  of  Gteneral  Mc 
Glel]an'» partisans;  and  upon  the  urgent  but  unjust  rop- 
lesentation  of  some  of  his  officers  that  the  army  would 
not  serve  xinder  any  otlier  commander,  General  Pope  was 
relieved,  and  General  McClellan  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  4th  of  September 
lie  commenced  the  movement  into  Maryland  to  repel  the 
invading  rebel  forces. 

On  the  lltli,  he  made  urgent  application  for  re-enforce- 
ments, asking  that  Colonel  Milet  "Se  withdrawn  from  Har- 
per^ s  Ferry,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps 
^n  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  be  at  onc^  sent  to 
join  him.  "Even  if  Washington  should  be  taken,"  he 
wid,  '*  while  these  armies,  are  confronting  each  other,  this 
would  not  in  my  judgment  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin 
and  disaster  that  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this 
army,"  .although,  as  will  be  remembered,  when  that  army 
was  under  Pope,  and  engaged  in  a  battle  which  might 
destroy  it,  he  had  said  (Aug.  27),  '*  I  think  we  should-^r^^ 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital."  General  Halleck 
replied  that  ''the  capture  of  Washington  would  throw 
them  back  sbc  months,  if  not  destroy  them,"  and  that  Miles 
could  not  join  him  until  communications  were  opened. 
On  the  14th,  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  took  place,  the 
rebels  falling  back  to  the  Potomac ;  and  on  the  ITtli  the 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  rebel  forces,  although  no  pursuit  was  made,  and  they 
were  allowed,  during  the  niglit  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  quietly  to  withdraw  tlieir  shattered  forces  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Potomac.  The  losses  h^  had  sustained 
and  the  disorganization  of  some  of  his  commands  were 
assigned  by  General  McClellan  as  his  reason  for  not  renew 
ing  the  attack,  although  the  corps  of  General  Fitz- John 
Porter  had  not  been  brought  into  action  at  all.  Orders 
were  issued,  however,  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the 
19th,  but  it  was  then  suddenly  discovered  that  the  enemy 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac.  General  McClellui 
did  not  feel  authorized  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his 
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Vmy  to  oroM  in  pnrsnit,  and  on  the  SSd  iraOlo  to^ffiaAl  ' 
ington,  askitig  for  re-enforcements,  TeneTi'ing  Ihe  appUdlV 
taon  on  Uie  STtih,  and  stating  his  purpose  to  be  to  bold  tfifi' 
annj  where  It  was,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  should  he 
aUem^t  to  recrdtt  into  Maryland.    He  tliought  that  oolj 
the  troops  necesaaiy  togarrMon  Washington  should  be 
retained  there,  and  that  ereiy  thing  else  available  should 
be  sent  to  him.    if  re-enforoed  and  allowed  to  take  hb 
own  course,  he  said,  he  would  "be  reeponsible  for  UlH 
safety  of  the  CapitaL  .    ■   _  ;  ^  / 

On  the  Ist  of  Ootob^  ,  Preddent  linooln  viriliBd.tte 
army  and  made  careful  Inquiry  into  its  strength  aadoori* 
ditlon.  On  the  6th,  he  issaed  the  fbUowingord^-VDritt 
immediate  advance : —  "■■  "  '"f, 

I  «m  initraotod  to  telegnph  to  yon  u  follows:  Th«  PfMldeM  dlMMK 
that  yon  otoh  the  Fotomao  and  giv«  battls  to  the  «n«iiiT,  or  dfM-MH 
■oath.  Tonr  aintr  nnut  nwra  now,  white  ths  roadi  ara  good.  ilfytM 
oroa  the  liter  between  tho  Miemy  and  WaAlngton,  and  enver  th*  Hf  M 
by  jonr  operation,  yon  can  be  re-enforoed  with  thirty  thonsand  nco.  -  V 
3roa  moTe  np  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thouBBOd  cao  be  sent  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior  HtM 
between  Waahin^on  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  lie  is  very 
desirous  that  yonr  army  more  as  soon  a»  possible.  Tod  will  immedlat^f 
report  wliat  line  yoa  adopt,  and  when  yon  intend  to  cross  the  river;  alM 
to  wbst  |>i)int  the  re-en forcein en ts  are  to  be  »ent.  It  is  neoesaary  th*t 
the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on,  before  ord«n 
.  ire  given  fiir  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I  am  directod  to 
add,  that  tho  Se«rctai'y  of  War  and  the  General-in-Cbiof  fully  coDonr  with 
the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.  nAiXBOK,  Omeral-in-CKi^. 
Ht^or-Qonerot  MoOtuxAN. 

On  receiving  this  order,  General  McClellan  inqnired  as 
to  the  character  of  troops  that  would  be  sent  him,  and  as 
to  the  number  of  tenta  at  command  of  the  army.  He  sXeo 
called  for  very  large  quantities  of  shoes,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  and  said  that  without  these  the  army  conld  not 
move.  On  the  Ilth,  the  rebel  General  Stuart,  with  i 
force  of  about  twenty  five  hundred  men,  made  a  raid  into 
Punusylvania,  going  completely  round  our  army,  and 
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thwartmg  all  the  arrangements  by  which  General  Mo* 
dellan  had  rei)orted  that  his  capture  was  certain.  On  the 
ISth,  in  consequence  of  his  protracted  delays,  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  to  General  McClellan  the  following  letter : 

EzBoinmi  MAxnoir,  WAnmiOTOir,  Oetobfr  18, 1809L 

Mt  Dkab  Sib  : — ^Yoa  remember  mj  speaking  to  70a  of  what  I  called 
jonr  OYer-oautioasneBs.  Are  70a  not  oyer-cantioos  when  you  assume  that 
JOQ  cannot  do  what  the  enemj  is  constantlj  doing?  Should  you  not 
claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  upon  the  claim  ? 

As  I  understand,  you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot  sub- 
ilit  your  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  railroad  fVom  Harper's  Ferry  to 
that  point  be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  his 
anny  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad 
transportation  as  you  would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named. 
He  now  wagons  from  Culpepper  Court-House,  which  is  just  about  twice 
as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper^s  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not 
more  than  half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  you  are.  I  certainly 
■hauld  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  from 
Harper^s  Ferry  to  Winchester ;  but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn 
to  give  it  to  yon,  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the  question  of  time^  which  cannot 
and  must  not  be  ignored. 

Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is,  ^*  to  operate 
upon  the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible,  without  exposing 
your  own/'  Yon  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot 
apply  in  jout  favor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you 
not  he  would  break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours?  You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  he 
does  so  in  full  force,  he  gives  up  his  communications  to  yon  absolutely, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so 
with  less  than  full  forr^^  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the 
easier. 

Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the 

enemy  is,  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take.     Why  can  you  not 

reach  there  before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal 

on  a  march  ?    His  route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord. 

.  The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his. 

You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac  below 
instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea  was,  that 
this  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would 
seize  if  he  would  pennit.  If  ho  should  move  northward,  I  would  follow 
him  closely,  holding  his  communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our 
seizing  his  communications,  and  move  toward  Richmond,  I  would  press 
closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  favorii])le  opportunity  should  present,  and  at 
least  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track.    I  say  *'  try  •"  if 
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we  ii«rer  try,  we  aball  never  inootnd.  If  be  make  k  stanil  st  WinahM 
moving  nrither  north  nor  Miutli,  I  wocid  flgfat  Uni  tliere,  on  tbe  idea  tk 
if  we  cannot  beet  him  when  ha  bears  the  warttfe  uf  co 
never  con  when  we  bear  the  waitage  of  going  to  him.  This  prnpr 
ia  a  aimpla  tmth,  and  ia  too  important  to  be  loat  Mgbt  of  Tor  a  n 
In  cunning  to  dh,  be  tenden  db  an  advantage  whloh  we  e!i»u1J  not  walH 
We  should  not  m  operate  aa  to  merelj  drtve  him  awa;.  A 
Um  somewhere,  or  bil  finallj,  we  eas  do  t^  if  at  oil,  onj 
than  tar  away.  If  we  cannot  beat  the  eaemf  where  lio  lui 
can,  he  again  being  within  the  intrenohmenta  of  KiclnDonil.  Rcrnning 
to  the  idea  of  going  to  Mehmondon  the  inride  traek.  tli<.'  fijciliiy  of  taptf 
I^ing  fhim  Qie  nde  awaj  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable,  as  it  wv«^  tf 
the  different  spokes  of  a  wheel,  extending  fhim  the  hab  towards  Ifca  ita^ 
and  this  whether'^on  move  directly  by  the  chord,  or  on  the  Ituida  an^ 
hn^ing  the  Bine  Ridge  more  closely.  The  ohord-line,  as  700  see,  mniaa 
yon  by  ^Idie,  Haymarliet,  and  Frederickibnrg,  and  yon  see  how  t«>- 
plkes,~raUroade,  and  finally  the  Potomaoby  Aqnia  Ore^  meet  jmt  at 
all  points  fWim  Washington.  The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  aBttti^ 
if  yon  press  closer  to  tbe  Bine  Ridge  part  of  the  way.  The  g^a  thiM^^ 
the  Blae  Rtdge  I  understand  to  be  about  the  following  distaneea  Aoia 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit:  Veittal's,  five  miles;  Oregory's,  tliirteen;  fckft- 
er*a,  eighteen;  Aebby's,  twenty-«ight ;  Uansseas,  thirty-ei^t;  OheMer, 
forty-five;  and  Thornton's,  fifly-threa.  I  should  think  It  prrierabU  fa) 
take  the  ronte  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important 
move  witboQt  yonr  knowledge,  and  compelling  lilm  to  keep  hts  forees 
together  fur  dread  of  yon.  Tlie  gnps  ivould  enable  yon  to  attack  if  ynn 
should  wiah.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practically 
between  the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  ns  to 
spare  yau  the  greatcat  nnmbtr  of  troops  from  here.  When,  at  length, 
ninuing  to  Riehtnund  ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he 
does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  Bnt  I  think  he  should  be 
engaged  long  before  such  point  ia  reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  onr  troops 
march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  uutnanly  to  say  tlicy  cannot  do  it 
This  letter  is  in  do  eenso  au  order. 

Yours,  tmly,  A.  Likooui. 

M^or-General  MoCi.bu.iji. 

For  over  a  fortnight  longer  General  McClellan  delayed 
any  attempt  to  move  his  army  in  obedience  to  the  Prea- 
dent'  B  order.  He  spent  this  interval  in  complaints  of  inad- 
equate supplies,  and  in  incessant  demands  for  re-enforce- 
menta  ;_  and  on  the  21st  inquired  whether  it  was  still  fhe 
President's  wish  that  he  should  march  upon  the  enemy  at 
once,  or  await  the  arrival  of  fresh  liorses.  He  was  told  in 
reply  that  the  order  of  the  6th  w&b  unchanged,  and  that 
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wlule  the  President  did  not  expect  impossibilities,  he  was 
*'  yery  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should ,  not  be 
wasted  in  inactivity."  (General  McClellan  states  in  his 
nport  that  he  inferred,  from  the  tenor  of  this  dispatch, 
that  it  was  left  to  his  own  judgment  whether  it  would  be 
^e  for  the  army  to  advance  or  not ;  and  he  accordingly 
fixed  upon  the  first  of  November  as  the  earliest  date  at 
which  tiie  forward  movement  could  be*  commenced.  On 
fhe  S5th  he  complained  to  the  Department  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  cavifidry,  saying  that  the  horses  were  fatigued 
and  greatly  troubled  with  sore  tongue ;  whereupon  the 
fieffldent  addressed  him  the  following  inquiry  : — 

War  Dkpastmbxt,  Wasiukotoic,  Oetdb€r  8S{,  IMl 

I  have  Jast  read  your  dispatch  about  sore-toDgue  and  fatigued  horsea. 
Win  jou  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done 
nnoe  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  any  thing  ? 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  Gteneral  replied  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
making  reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketing ;  to  which 
fhe  President  thus  rejoined : — 

ExrcOTPiTK  Maitbion,  ^AsniNOTOji,  October  2G,  1888. 

Yours  in  reply  to  mine  about  liorses  received.  Of  course  you  know  the 
facts  better  than  I.  Still,  two  considerations  remain  :  Stuart's  cavalry 
ootmarched  ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  Pen- 
insula and  everywhere  since.  Secondly :  will  not  a  movement  of  our 
anny  be  a  relief  to  the  cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  in- 
stead of  **  foraging  "  in  squads  everywhere  ?  But  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  learn 
firom  your  dispatch  to  General  Ilallcck  that  you  began  crossing  the  river 
this  morning.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  General  replied  in  a  long  dispatch,  rehearsing  in 
detail  the  labors  performed  by  his  cavalry,  to  which  he 
thought  the  President  had  done  injustice.  This  note  eli- 
cited the  following  reply  : — 

ExscimTc  Maxnoii,  WAsmNOTOir,  October  2fi,  199t 

Tours  of  yesterday  received.    Most  certainly  I  intend  no  injustice  to 

any,  and  if  I  have  done  any  I  deeply  regret  it    To  be  told,  after  mora 

than  five  weeks'  total  inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we 

had  sent  to  that  army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amounting  in 

the  whole  to  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  that  the  cavalry 
21 
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horses  Tero  too  ronch  fatigued  to  move,  preseoted  8  Tory  che«rl«M,  t 
hopelo^  prospect  for  [he  future,  imi)  it  m.ij'  hare  forceil  sometliing  of 
bnpalieiice  into  my  dispatcliea.  If  not  rsiiruited  and  resteO  tlien,  wiiaa 
ooul  J  tliej  ever  be  ?  I  suppose  the  river  is  rising,  nnd  I  ma  glod  to  beiiete 
you  aro  oroasiog.  A.  Li^tooui, 

The  General  nest  started,  as  a  new  topic  of  discns^cm, 
the  extent  to  which  the  line  of  the  Potomac  should  be 
guarded  after  he  left  it,  so  as  to  cover  Maryland  and  Peim- 
sylvania  from  further  invasions.  He  thought  strong  giir- 
risons  should  be  left  at  certain  points,  complained  that  hia 
forces  were  inadequate,  and  made  some  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  rebel  army  under  Bragg,  which 
led  General  Halleck  in  reply  to  remind  him  that  Bragg 
was  four  hundred  miles  away,  while  Lee  was  but  twenty. 
On  the  27th  the  (General  telegraplied  to  the  President  that 
ft  was  necessary  to  "fill  up  the  old  regiments  of  his  u-om- 
mand  before  taking  them  again  into  action,"  to  which  the 
President  thus  replied  : — 


E«i!trm«  MiCTlOB.  WiuBiltOTOHi  ftI(^l^*r  Tl.  iSOt 
Tour  dispatch  of  throe  p.  u.  lo-ilay,  in  regard  to  filling  up  old  rr^iineffli 
with  drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  reqoMt  that^n  sllall  be  oomplUd 
with  ns  far  bs  ppacticuble.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, ■■  Is  it  your  purpose  not  to  go  into  action  again  till  the  iner.  non  being 
drufted  in  the  States  are  incorporated  ia  the  old  regiiQCiits )'' 

A.  LiHoois. 

The  General,  in  reply,  explained  that  the  language  of 
the  dispatch,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of  his  aids,  had 
iacoiTectly  expressed  hia  meaning,  and  that  he  sliould  not 
postpone  the  adoance  until  the  regiments  were  filled  by 
drafted  men.  The  army  was  gradually  crossed  over,  and 
on  thi'  /ith  of  November  the  General  annoonced  to  the 
President  that  it  was  all  on  the  Virginia  side.  This  was 
just  a  month  after  the  order  to  cross  had  been  given — the 
enemy  meantime  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  etroi^ 
points,  and  falling  back,  at  his  leisure,  towards  his  base 
of  operations.  These  nnaccountable  delays  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  created  the  most  intense  dissatisfaction 
in  the  public  mind,  and  completely  exliausted  the  patience 
of  the  Government.     Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
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%9Fj  aa  order  was  issued  relieving  Gesueral  McClellan  iroja 
tbe  oomniand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  aiid  directing 
Qaiaral  Bomside  to  take  his  place. 


ThiiB  closed  a  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
flue  war.    For  oy w  fifteen  months  Gteneral  McClellan  had 
•  Mmmanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomaci  the  largest  and  most 
ffOiwerhl  army  eyer  marshalled  till  then  upon  this  con- 
tjneBt-^-cansistang  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  furnished,  in  lavish  profusion,  with  every  thing 
requisite  for  effective  service.    Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  long  i)eriod  that  army  had  been  restrained  by  its  com- 
mander from  attacking  the  enemy.  Except  in  the  single 
instaaoe  of  Antietam,  where,  moreover,  there  was  no  pos- 
ability  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  every  battle  which  it 
Ibvght  was  on  the  defensive.    According  to  the  sworn 
testimony  of  his  own  commanders,  Oeneral  McCleUaa 
might  have  overwhelmed  the  rebel  forces  arrayed  against 
him  at  Manassas,  at  Yorktown,  after  Williamsburg,  Pair 
Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  and  Antietam ;  but  on  every  one  of 
ttese  occasions  he  carefully  forbore  to^vail  himself  of  the 
superiority  of  his  position,  and  gave  the  enemy  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  more  complete  and  effective  resistance 
Tt  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  most  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of 
a  commander  to  whom,  more  completely  than  to  any  other, 
were  intrusted  the  destinies  of  the  Nation  during  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods.    Whether  he  acted  from 
an  innate  disability,  or  upon  a  political  theory — whether 
he  intentionally  avoided  a  decisive  engagement  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  political  results  which  he  and  his 
secret  advisers  deemed  desirable,  or  whether  he  was,  by 
the  native  constitution  of  his  mind,  unable  to  meet  the 
'  gigantic  responsibilities  of  his  position  when  the  critical 
moment  of  trial  arrived,  are  points  which  the  public  and 
posterity  will  decide  from  an  unbiased  study  of  the  evi- 
dence which  his  acts  and  his  words  afford.    As  the  record 
we  have  given  shows,  President  Lincoln  lost  no  oppor- 
tnaity  of  urging  upon  him  more  prompt  and  decisive 
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action,  wliile  in  no  instance  did  he  withhold  from  hira  any 
aid  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Gfovernment  to  give. 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  disposition  of  tlie 
President  to  sustain  him  to  the  utmost,  and  to  protect  him 
from  the  rapidly  -ising  tide  of  public  censure  and  discon- 
tent with  his  ruinous  and  inexplicable  delays,  than  the 
fijUowing  remarks  made  by  him  at  a  war  meeting  held  at 
Washington  on  tlie  6th  of  August,  after  the  retreat  to  the 
James  River,  and  just  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  the  Peninsula  : — 

Fbllow -Citizen's  ; — I  believe  there  Is  no  precedent  for  mj  appearing 
before  yoa  on  tLis  occasion,  but  it  is  falso  trne  that  tliere  ia  do  prece<leDt 
for  jour  being  here  yonrselves,  and  I  offer,  in  Jostificntioo  of  myself  and 
of  you,  tlint,  upon  eiaiuiDalion,  I  bare  found  nothing  in  tbe  CoDSlitotioD 
kgoinjit  it.  I|  liowever,  have  an  impressiou  that  there  are  younger  gentle- 
nea  who  will  entertain  you  better,  and  better  fulJrcssyoar  nnderstUDdiiig 
than  I  will  or  could,  and  Uierefore  I  propose  but  to  detain  you  a  momeot 
longer. 

I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  oecnsion  to  say  anything  unless  I  hope 
to  produce  some  good  by  it.  The  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now  not 
lively  to  be  better  said  by  some  one  else,  is  a  matter  in  which  we  hara 
heard  some  other  porsoaa  bl.'imed  for  what  1  did  myself.  There  lias  been 
t  very  wide-spreid  attempt  to  have  a  quarrel  between  General  MeClelldO 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Now,  I  occupy  a  position  that  enables  me  to 
observe,  that  these  two  gcntlenieii  are  not  nearly  so  deep  in  the  qaorrel  w 
some  pretending  to  be  their  friends.  General  McClellan'a  attitnde  ia  aacli 
that,  in  the  very  selfishness  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  but  wish  to  be  ano- 
cesflful,  and  I  hope  he  will — and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  precisely  the 
same  situation.  If  the  military  commanders  in  the  field  cannot  be  sacoeas- 
ful,  not  only  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  myself,  for  the  time  being  tha 
master  of  them  both,  cannot  but  be  failures.  I  know  General  UoClellan 
viahes  to  be  succeasfnt,  and  I  know  he  does  not  wish  it  any  more  than  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  him,  and  both  of  them  together  no  more  than  I  wish 
ft.  Sometimes  we  have  a  dispute  abont  bow  many  men  General  KcClel- 
lan  has  had,  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  say  that  he  has  bad  a 
very  large  number,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
in^st  that  General  UcCletlan  has  had  a  very  small  number.  The  basis 
for  this  is,  there  ia  always  a  wide  difierence,  and  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
a  wider  one  than  usual,  between  the  grand  total  on  McCtetlan's  rolls  and 
the  men  actually  fit  for  duty ;  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  talk  of  the 
grand  total  on  paper,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
talk  of  those  at  present  fit  for  duty.  General  HcClellan  has  Bom»tiiDM 
asked  for  things  that  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  give  him.    0«d«>1 
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MibOIenan  is  not  to  blame  for  asldiig  what  he  wanted  and  seeded,  and  the 
fieorvtary  of  War  b  not  to  blame  for  not  giving  when  he  had  none  to  give. 
And  I  eay  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Soeretarj  of  War  has  withheld  no 
eoe  thing  at  any  time  in  my  power  to  give  him.  I  have  no  aeoasati<|Q 
against  him.  I  believe  he  is  a  brave  and  able  man,  and  I  stand  here,  as 
Jnstiqe  requires  me  to  do,  to  take  npon  myself  what  has  been  oharged  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  as  withholding  from  him. 

'I  have  talked  longer  than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  I  avail  myself  of 
mf  privilege  of  saying  no  more. 
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OEHERAL  CONDUCT  OF  TSE  ADMiHISTRATION  IN   1883. 

SucosasES  IN  THE  Socthwbst. — Beoookizbd  Objeotb  c 
Ekt.atiosb  of  TnK  Win  TO  Slitebt.— Orn  Fobbiow  Rki^tkmss^ 

PROI'OBKD     llKniATION'     OP    THB     FbINCII    EmPKHOK. — RkPLT     TO 

Fn<son     PiioposAL. — SBCHKTiaT    Skwahd'h    Diai'ATon. — Tub    Pkbsi-' 
dent's  Lettgb  to  FeunkSDO  Wood. — Ousbbvanob  of  tbb  Sabbato. 

In  every  other  section  of  the  cftuntry,  except  in  East^ 
em  Virginia,  the  military  operationa  of  the  year  1802 
were  nmrlied  by  promptitude  and  vigor,  and  attended  by 
success  to  the  National  arnia.  Early  in  February,  a  lodg- 
ment liad  been  effected  by  the  expedition  under  General 
Bnrnside  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  and,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs  bad  released 
Western  Kentucky  from  rebel  rule,  and  opened  a  path 
for  the  annies  of  the  Union  into  East  Tennessee.  The 
President's  order  of  January  2Ttb,  for  an  advance  of  all 
the  forces  of  tlie  Government  on  the  22d  of  February,  had 
been  promptly  followed  by  the  capture  of  Forta  Heniy 
and  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Riveraj 
which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  the  surren- 
der of  Nashville,  and  the  fall  of  Columbus,  the  rebel  strong- 
hold  on  the  Mississippi.  Fort  Pulaski,  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  Savannah,  was  taken,  after  eighteen  honr^ 
bombardment,  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Florida  had  been  occupied  by  our  forces.  By 
the  skilful  strategy  of  General  Halleck,  commanding  i3i» 
Western  Department,  seconded  by  the  vigorous  activity 
of  General  Curtis,  the  rebel  commander  in  Missouri,  Glen- 
eral  Price,  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  whole 
of  that  State  in  our  hands  ;  and  he  was  badly  beaten  in  a 
subsequent  engagement  at  Sugar  Creek  in  Arkansas.  On 
the  14th,  Island  No.  10,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
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Utie^BsSppi,  was  taken  by  (General  Pojie ;  and,  on  the 
4tti  of  Jnne,  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph,  stUl  lower 
down,  were  oconpied  by  our  forces.  On  the  6th,  the 
city  of  Memphis  was  surrendered  by  the  rebds.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Nashyille,  a  formidable  expedition  had 
ascended  the  Tennessee  River,  and,  being  joined  by  all 
^  attdlaUe  Union  forces  in  that  yicimty,  the  whole, 
tttider  ^ttoMittiidid  of  Oem^ral  BOsiIleck,  prepared  to  give 
haXQe  to  the  rebel  army,  which,  bweUed  by  large  re- 
Mfolncidmeiits  from  every  quarter,  was  posted  in  the  vicid- 
8gr  of  Corintti,  ninety  miles  east  of  Memphis,  intending 
%y  a  sudden  attack  to  break  the  force  of  the  Union  army, 
Which  was  sweeping  steadily  down  upon  them  from  the 
field  of  its  recent  conquests.  The  rebels  opened  the 
attack  with  great  fury  and  effect,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Aih  of  April,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  three  niiled  in  ad- 
yance  of  Corinth.  The  fight  lasted  nearly  all  day,  the 
Kbels  having  decidedly  the  advunt&ge ;  but  in  their  final 
onset  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day  our  army, 
flbrengthened  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  General  Buell, 
completed  what  proved  to  be  a  signal  and  most  im- 
portant.  victory.  When  news  of  it  reached  Washfng- 
ton.  President  lincoln  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion : — 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  yonchsafe  signal  viotories  to  the  Uui4 
and  naval  forces  engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avert  from  our  country  the  dangers  of  foreign  interventicHi 
and  invasion. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  6X 
Ih^oT  next  weekly  assemblages  in  their  aocustotned  places  of  pablio  wot*^ 
ahip  which  shall  ooour  after  the  notice  of  this  Proelamation  shall  have 
been  received,  they  ei^iedally  acknowledge  and  render  thanks  to  ovt 
Heavenly  Father  for  these  inestimable  blessings ;  that  they  then  and  there 
implore  spiritual  consolation  in  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  affliction  by  the  casualties  and  calamities  of  sedition  and  civil  war; 
and  that  they  reverently  invoke  the  Divine  guidance  fbr  our  nationisl 
•imnsela,  to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily  result  in  the  restoration  ^ 
peace,  harmony,  and  unity  thronghout  onr  borders,  and  liastMi  the 
lishment  of  fraternal  relations  among  afl.  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  oaased  the 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washiruiton,  this  tenth  ilny  of  April,  la  tiia 
[l,  e.]     year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  biinilred  and  sixtr-lwo, 
luid  of  the  iadcpendence  of  the  OnitBd  States  the  eiglit; -sixth. 
AnnAiJA.v  Lis»x>ui. 
By  the  President : 

Wm,  H.  Skwabii,  Secretary  nf  Slate. 

■  Oq  the  28th  of  May  the  rebels  evacuated  Cor-ith,  and 
were  pushed  southward  by  our  pursuing  forces  for  some 
twi'iily-iiTe  or  thirty  miles.  General  Mitchell,  by  ft 
daring  and  most  gallant  enterprise  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  took  possession  of  Iluntsville  in  Alabama.  Id 
February  a  formidable  naval  expedition  had  been  fitted 
out  under  Commodore  Farragut  for  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April  the  attack  commenced 
npon  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  by  which  the  passage 
of  the  Mississippi  below  the  city  is  guarded-  After  six 
days'  bombardment,  the  whole  fleet  passed  the  forts  on 
the  nignt  of  the  23d,  nnder  a  terrible  fire  from  both  j  and 
on  the  2Stli  the  rebel  General  Lovell,  who  had  .command 
of  the  military  defences  of  tlie  city,  ^-ithdreiv,  and  Com- 
modore Farragut  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  he 
retained  until  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  on  the  1st  of 
May,  who  thereupon  entered  upon  the  dischai^e  of  bis 
duties  aa  commander  of  that  Department. 

During  the  summer,  a  powerful  rebel  array,  under 
General  Bragg,  invaded  Kentucky  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  supplies  and  affording  a  rallying  point 
for  ifhat  they  believed  to  be  the  secession  sentiment  of 
the  State.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  former  object 
they  were  successful,  but  not  in  the  latter.  They  lost 
more  while  in  the  State  from  desertions  than  they  gained 
by  recruits ;  and  after  a  batUe  at  Perryville,  on  the  7th 
of  October,  they  began  their  retreat.  On  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober a  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Corinth,  from  which  a 
powerful  rebel  army  attempted  to  drive  our  troops  under 
General  Rr  jecrans,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  yerj 
heavy  losses,  and  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee was  virtually  at  an  end.  A  final  effort  of  tho 
ULemy  in  that  region  led  to  a  severe  engagement  at  Mi^" 
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fteesTxiro^  on  the  Slst  of  December^  which  resulted  in 
{he  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  in  relieving  Tennessee 
from  the  presence  of  the  rebel  armies: 

In  all  the  military  operations  of  this  year,  especial  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  generals  in  command  of  the  several 
departments,  acting  nnder  the  general  direction  of  the 
Oovemment,  to  canse  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
fhe  object  of  the  war  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitntion. 
The  rebel  authorities,  both  civil  and -military,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  exciting  the  iears  and  resentments  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  by  ascribing  to  the  Nation- 
al' Oovemraent  designs  of  the  most  ruthless  and  implaca- 
ble hostility  to  their  institutions  and  their  persons.  It 
was  strenuously  represented  that  the  object  of  the  war 
was  to  rob  the  Southern  people  of  their  rights  aud  their 
property,  and  especially  to  set  free  their  slaves.  The 
Qovemment  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  and  hostilities  which  these  statements  were 
calculated  to  produce.  General  Garfield,  while  in  Ken- 
tucky, just  before  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs,  issued  on 
the  16th  of  January  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  that 
section  of  the  State,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  had  never 
made  itself  injuriously  felt  by  any  one  among  them,  and 
promising  them  full  protection  for  their  persons  and  their 
property,  and  full  reparation  for  any  wrongs  they  might 
have  sustained.  After  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
issued  an  order  of  thanks  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  it,  in 
which  he  again  announced  that  the  "purpose  of  the  war 
was  to  attack,  pursue,  and  destroy  a  rebellious  enemy, 
and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger  menaced  by 
traitors/'  On  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  General 
Halleck,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  on 
the  eve  of  the  advance  into  Tennessee,  is^Aed  an  order 
enjoining  upon  the  troops  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
of  order,  and  calling  on  them  to  prove  by  their  acts  that 
they  came  "to  restore,  not  to  violate  the  Constitution  and 
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the  laws,"  and  that  the  people  of  the  Soulh  under  1^ 
flag  of  the  Union  should  ' '  enjoy  the  eame  protection  c 
life  and  property  us  in  former  days."  "  It  does  i 
telong  to  the  military,*'  said  this  order,  "to  decide  up 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Such  questions  must  I 
settled  by  the  civil  courts.  No  fngitive  slave  will,  thei 
fore,  he  admitted  within  our  lines  or  camps  except  whe) 
Gpecialiy  ordered  by  the  Grcneral  commanding." 
also  General  Burnside,  when  about  to  ]and  on  the  Boil  c 
North  Carolina,  issued  an  order,  February  3d,  1862,  ealh 
ing  upon  the  soldiers  of  his  fl.nny  to  remember  that  the^ 
were  there  "to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  lawei,  t«S 
put  down  rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  prop,  / 
erty  of  the  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  of  the  State,"" 
And  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  after  Fort  Henry  and 
Roanoke  Island  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  Commodore 
Goldsborough  and  Greneral  Bomside  issued  a  joint  proc- 
lamation, denouncing  as  false  and  slanderous  the  attempt 
of  the  rebel  leaders  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  tlw 
Southern  people  by  telling  them  of  "our  desire  to  de- 
stroy their  freedom,  di-niolish  their  propiTly,  and  libprate 
their  slaves,"  and  declaring  that  the  Government  asktd 
only  that  its  authority  might  be  recognized,  and  that  "in 
no  way  or  manner  did  it  desire  to  interfere  with  thtdr 
laws,  constitutionally  established,  their  institutions  of  anj 
kind  whatever,  their  property  of  any  sort,  or  their  usages 
in  any  respect."  And,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  Genial 
Curtis,  in  Arkansas,  had  addressed  a  proclamatioB  tp  tbb 

*  In  regard  to  this  order,  nbich  was  anenrards  seTerely  criticiaed  In  CoograM 
GenerBj  Halleck  wrote  the  following  letter  of  eiplanation  :— 

Huj>-QviKnu  DirimDiT  or  nii  UwovM,  i      . 
St.  Louih  iMcmtw  6.  IMl.  ( 

Mt  Diim  Couwel:— Tnunitf  Id*  4th  lutut  H  jnil  rfnlTirt,  Onl.T  No.  8  wu.Ia  njatod, 
•lurLj  >  Dillriirj  DMCMllr.    CnnttinrlHil  pcnonl,  bluker  «Mle.lVr«  «riliiTat.inHLh*ka^ 

•nt  oronr  oin|i>.  nnlru  r*  m  vllLlnit  in  pnbliab  U  ttn  cncnj  nerj  IfalDf  —  •■ '-'-rl  tt 

ill.    11  wu  I  milUar^  ud  oat  tpoliUeal  order. 

I  Bmmmtjf  locarrrontui/rinftil  InttroctLnM  fn  ttgiirf  wrg^tlT*  tliTHwhIcb  njka^ 
t^tn  msj-  f\Tc  mc.  uid  to  tefrnt  uij  )■«  which  Oonprw  ai»r  T—-  Bw  I  ounit  «k*  t««t 
ud  will  Eut  •IuImU  It,  Too  know  n.^  priT.ts  opinion  on  tb>  policy  of  ennnKtHpR  O*  dan 
prspcrir  or  ih*  rcbrli  In  •mi.  If  Congnu  ihill  p>ult.yoD  i  li  i  iitrlii  tluT  Irtill  ililwii 
It  PrrbaiH  mf  |>alli7  Hlo  Ihi  (nMBVDletnbeliandltirlr  |>ropfnjl  It  uwcU  IM  oat  laOpi 
dar  Hu.  IS,  UBntd  llii:  ilajr  /our  leltec  wu  written,  u  1  ounld  now  deiorlb*  It 

Hod.  F.  p.  BLaia,  WnblafitoB. 
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• 

^pffpliii  of  tlAt  Stat^y  deAdtmcing  as  fietlse  and  calumnlotiB 
tbo  fltatiteients  Widel j  xdretilated  of  the  deBigns  and  sen- 
Ifttnntti  of  the  Union  aitnies,  and  declaring  that  they 
BOoght  onlj  ^^to  put  down  rebellion  by  making  war 
against  those  in  arms,  their  aiders  and  abettors  "—and 
that  they  came  to  ^^  vindicate  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty  under 
a^flag  that  was  embalmed  in  the  blood  of  our  Revolution- 
azy  ftthers."  In  all  this  the  Gk>vemment  adhered,  with 
juJBt  and  ligortms  fideGty,  to  llie  principles  it  had  adopt- 
ed for  its  conducft  at  the  outset  of  the  war ;  and  in  its 
anxiety  to  avoid  aU  cause  of  complaint  and  all  appear- 
ance of  justification  for  those  who  were  in  arms  agaiii^  its 
authority,  it  incurred  the  distrust  and  even  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  more  zealous  and  vehement  among  its  own 
friends  and  supporters  in  the  Northern  States. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  action 
among  the  commanders  of  the  several  military  departments, 
upon  the  general  use  to  be  made  of  rebel  property,  the 
P^resident  directed  the  issue  of  the  following  order : — 

Wab  DBpAvmsMT,  WAtiinrcToir,  Juljf  tt,  ISttL 

Fint,  Ordered  that  military  commanders  within  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loabiano,  Texas, 
And  Arkansas,  in  an  orderly  manner  seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or 
Xwrsonal,  which  may  be  necessary  or  convonient  for  their  several  com- 
aaods,  for  supplies,  or  for  other  military  pnrposes;  and  that  while  prop- 
erty nay  be  destroyed  for  proper  military  oltfectt,  none  shall  be  destroyed 
ki  ▼antonness  or  malice. 

Second,  That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall  employ  as  laborers, 
within  and  from  said  States,  so  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  can 
be  advantageously  used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  giving  them  reason- 
able wages  for  their  labor. 

Third.  That,  as  to  both  property,  and  persons  of  AfHcan  descent, 

Boeounts  shall  be  kept  sufficiently  aocurate  and  in  detail  to  show  qnan- 

tities  and  amounts,  and  from  whom  both  property  and  snoh  persons  shall 

have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation  can  be  made  in  proper 

oases;  and  the  several  departments  of  this  Grovernment  shall  attend  to  and 

perform  their  appropriate  parts  towards  the  execution  of  these  orders. 

By  order  of  Uie  IVesident  : 

Eownr  M.  Staxtok,  Bteretairy  cf  Wat, 

And  on  the  25th  of  July  he  issued  the  following  procla- 
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mation,  warning  the  i>Pople  of  the  Southern  States  ngalast  \ 
persiHting  in  their  rebellion,  under  the  penalties  pi'escribedl;  J 
by  tlie  confiscation  act  paased  by  Congress  at  its  pre 


By  order  of  the  Pretident  qf  the  United  State*. 


In  iiursuance  of  tlie  sixth  section  of  tlie  Act  of  Congress  entitled  " 
Act  to  tiuppri'sa  inaurrection,  to  puiiinli  treosou  and  rebellion,  to  seive  u 
confisoata  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  otljer  pnrposeB,"  approved  J 
ITtli,  IS02,  and  wliicli  Act,  and  tlx^oint  resolution  eiplanalory  tliertt 
are  herewith  publislied,   I,  Abralioin   Lincoln,  President  of  the  tTniw 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  nil  persons  witliin  the  COotM 
Illation  of  eaid  aiitli  section  to  cense  participating  in,  aiding,  c 
cing,  or  abetting  tJie  existing  rebellion,  or  anj  rebellion,  against  tlie  Gofk- 
eriiinent  of  tho  Dnited  Statos,  and  to  return  to  their  proper  allegiance  to 
tlie  United  States,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  and  seizures  as  within  aiii 
by  said  alith  section  provided. 

In  testimonj  whereof,  I  have  herennto  set  tny  hand  and  caused  the  Mil 
of  the  United  States  tu  be  affiled. 
Done  at  tJie  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  in  tht 
r       -■  year  of  our  Lord  one  tl|^usand  eight  hundred  and  mxty-twcy 
'■        '  andoftheiudepeudt^nce  of  the  United  States  the  ciglily-serentlv 

Abiuuiu  Luicoui. 
By  thePresirlent: 

WiLLiAU  II.  SKWiRD,  Seeretary  qf  Slate. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  nations  during  the  year  1889 
continued  to  be  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  President 
held  throughout,  in  all  liis  intercourse  with  European 
powers,  the  same  firm  and  decided  language  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion  which  had  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  the  previous  year,  OurMinister  in  London,  with  vigi- 
lance and  ability,  pressed  upon  the  British  Government 
the  duty  of  preventing  the  rebel  authorities  from  building 
and  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  in  English  ports  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  every 
instance  these  remonstrances  were  ■without  practical  effect 
The  Government  could  never  be  convinced  that  the  eTi- 
denr«  in  any  specific  case  was  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
interference,  and  thus  one  vessel  after  another  was  allowed 
to  leave  British  ports,  go  to  some  other  equally  neutral 
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locality  and  take  on  board  munitions  of  war,  and  enter 
upon  it8  career  of  piracy  in  the  rebel  service.  As  early 
fs  ihe  18th  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  had  called  the 
attention  of  Earl  Russell  to  the  fact  that  a  steam  gunboat, 
afterwards  called  the  Oreto,  was  being  built  in  a  Liyei-pool 
8taix>-yard,  under  the  sui)erviBion  of  well-known  agents 
of  the  rebel  Goyemment,  and  evidently  intended  for  the 
rebel  service.  The  Foreign  Secretary  replied  that  the 
ressel  was  intended  for  the  use  of  parties  in  Palermo, 
Sicily,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  she  was 
intended  for  any  .service  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Adams  sent  evidence  to  stUbw  that  the  claim  of  being 
designed  for  service  in  Sicily  was  a  mere  pretext;  but 
he  &iled,  by  this  dispatch,  as  in  a  subsequent  personal 
conference  with  Earl  Russell  on  the  16th  of  April,  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  any  steps  for  her  detention.  She  sailed 
floon  after,  and  was  next  heard  of  at  the  British  **  neutral" 
port  of  Nassau,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  authorities 
at  the  instance  of  the  American  consul,  but  released  by 
the  same  authorities  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  Semmes  to 
take  command  of  her  as  a  Confederate  privateer.  In  Oc- 
tober an  intercepted  letter  was  sent  to  Earl  Russell  by 
Mr.  Adams,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  to  a  person  in  England,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  not  followed  the  Oreto  on  her  de- 
parture from  England  and  taken  command  of  her,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  original  appointment  In  June,  Mr. 
Adams  called  Earl  Russell' s  attention  to  another  power- 
ful war-steajner,  then  in  progress  of  construction  in  the 
ship-yard  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  rebel  service.  This  complaint 
went  through  the  usual  formalities,  was  referred  to  the 
"  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,''  who 
reported  in  due  time  that  they  could  discover  no  evidence 
suiSKcient  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the  vessel  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  evidence  was  produced  which  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  collector  of  the  i)ort  of  liverpool 
in  ordering  her  detention ;  but  before  the  necessary  for- 
malities could  be  gone  through  with,  and  through  delays 
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caused,  as  Earl  RiiBsell  afterwards  explained,  hy  tlM 
"suddon  devel'op!ii(,'iit  of  a  malady  of  the  Queen's  i 
vocate,  totally  incapacitating  him  for  tke  transaction  Q 
business,"  tlie  vessel,  wUose  managers  were  dtJy  odTOi 
tised  of  every  thing  that  was  going  on,  slipped  out  of  pot< 
took  on  board  an  armament  in  the  Aaorfts,  and  ent.ei-«d« 
the  rebel  service  as  a  privateer.  Our  Government  sob- 
seqnently  notilied  the  British  Government  that  it  would 
be  held  re&ponsible  for  all  the  damage  which  this  vcesel, 
known  first  as  "290,"  ajid  aflerwards  as  the  Alabama, 
might  inHict  on  American  commerce. 

Discussions  were  had  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Briti&li 
authorities  to  pennit  American  vessels  of  war  to  take  in 
coal  at  Nassau,  upon  tlie  systematic  attempts  of  Britigh 
merchants  to  violate  onr  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  aud 
upon  the  recapture,  by  the  crew,  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre, 
which  had  been  Beized  in  attempting  to  run  the  bkickada 
at  Cliarleston,  and  was  on  her  way  as  a  prize  to  the  port 
of  New  York,  The  British  Government  vindicated  her 
rescue  as  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  only  incident  of  special  importance  whicU  occurrod 
during  the  year  in  our  foreign  relations,  grew  out  of  SB 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  secure 
a  joint  effort  at  mediation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rebel  authorities,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  connection  witli  Ida  own 
Government.  Rumors  of  .such  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  led  Mr.  Dayton  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the'Minist^r  for  Foreign  AQairs  on  the  6th  of  November, 
at  wliicii  indications  of  such  a  purpose  were  apparent. 
The  attempt  failed,  as  both  the  other  powers  consulted  ' 
declined  to  join  in  any  such  action.  Tlie  French  Govern- 
ment thereupon  determined  to  take  action  alone,  and  on 
the  9th  of  January,  18C3,  the  Foreign  Secretary-  wrote  tp 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington  a  dispatch,  declanng 
the  readiness  of  the  French  Emperor  to  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  wliich  might  tend  towards  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  suggesting  that  "  nothing  would  hinder  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  without  renouncing  the 
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ady^ntages  which  it  believes  it  can  attain  by  a  continna- 
tion  of  the  war,  from  entering  upon  infonnal  conferences 
with  the  Confederates  of  the  Sooth,  in  case  they  should 
riiow  themselves  disposed  thereto."  The  specific  advan- 
tages of  snch  a  conference,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
to  be  brought  about,  were  thus  set  forth  in  this  dispatch : — 

Representatives  or  commissioners  of  tlie  two  parties  conid  assemble  at 
sach  point  as  it  shonld  be  deemed  proper  to  designate,  and  which  could, 
fbv  this  purpose,  be  declared  neutral.  Reciprocal  complaints  could  be 
examined  into  at  this  meeting.  In  place  of  the  accusations  which  North 
and  South  mutually  cast  upon  each  other  at  this  time,  would  be  substituted 
an  argnm^ntative  discussion  of  the  interests  which  divide  them.  They 
would  seek  out  bj  means  of  well-ordered  and  profound  deliberations 
whether  these  interests  are  definitively  irreconcilable — whether  separation 
It  an  extreme  which  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  or  whether  the  memories 
of  a  common  existence,  whether  the  ties  of  any  kind  which  have  made  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South  one  sole  and  whole  Federative  State,  and  have 
borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not  more  powerftil 
than  the  causes  which  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  two  popula- 
tions. A  negotiation,  the  object  of  which  would  be  thus  determinate^ 
would  not  involve  any  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  diplomatic  in- 
terventions of  Europe,  and,  without  giving  birth  to  the  same  hopes  as  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  would  exercise  a  happy  infinence 
€m  the  march  of  events. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  a  combination  which  respects  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Persuaded  on  our  part  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  tlicir  true 
interests,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  their  attention;  and,  not 
having  souglit  in  the  project  of  a  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  any  vain  display  of  inflnence,  we  would  applaud,  with  ei'tiro  free- 
dom from  all  snscepti!>ility  of  self-esteem,  the  opening  of  a  negotiation 
which  wonld  invite  tlie  twy  populations  to  discuss,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Europe^,  the  solution  of  their  differences. 

Tlie  reply  which  the  President  directed  to  be  made  to 
this  proposition  embraces  so  many  points  of  permanent 
interest  and  importance  in  connection  with  his  Adminis- 
tration, that  we  give  it  in  full.     It  was  as  follows : — 

DKrARTMSNT  OF  Stats,  WAsniNOTOH.  Ft^Tuary  C  1S6% 

Sir: — The  intimation  given  in  your  dispatch  of  January  15th,  that  1 

might  expect  a  special  visit  from  M.  Mcrcier,  has  been  realized,     lie  called 

on  the  8d  instant,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  whicn  he  had  just  then 

received  from  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  under  the  date  of  the  9th  of  January. 
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I  hiivB  tiilten  the  Premdent's  inatrnctions,  and  I  now  proceed  to  g!r» 
jon  his  views  upon  the  euliject  In  qup«tion. 

It  hus  heen  considered  with  neriousnessi,  reenltinf  froni  l)i«  reHi^ellaA 
thftt  lliu  pcujilo  of  Frnnca  are  known  to  be  fsuUleaa  Bhsrera  with 
Amcricnii  nnlion  in  the  miefortnnes  Hnd  oalamities  of  oiir  nnlia}>[>^ 
war;  nor  do  wo  on  tliia,  anj  more  than  on  other  occasions,  fore« 
trailitiortftl  frieodsliip  of  the  two  eonntries,  which  we  unliesitfttingty 
lieve  has  inispired  the  counsels  that  M.  Droujn  de  I'llnys  lias  imparted.' 

He  says,  "the  Federal  Government  docs  not  de^pnir,  we  know,  of 
ing  more  arlive  impHlso  to  hostilities;"  and  again  he  reranrfcs,  "the 
traction  of  the  straggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  dhaken  the  confidenoe  (of 
Federal  Govornmont)  in  the  definite  Bucccfts  of  its  efforts." 

These  passages  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  injustice  to  the  langnt 
whether  confidential  or  pHhlio,  in  which  this  Government  has  constaRtlr' 
ipoken  on  the  sniyect  of  the  war.  It  certainly  has  liad  and  avowed  only 
one  pnrpose — a  determination  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Llie  oountry. 
So  far  from  admitting  any  Iniity  of  effort,  or  Iwtrajing  any  despondency, 
Ike  Qoremnient  has,  on  tlie  contrary,  borne  itself  cheerfidly  in  all  vieis^ 
tudes,  witli  anwavering  confidence  in  an  early  and  complete  triumph  of 
the  national  cause.  Now,  when  we  are,  in  a  manner,  invited  hyafrlondl^ 
power  to  review  the  twenty-one  months'  hititory  of  the  confliot,  we  And 
no  occRsion  to  abatfi  that  confidence.  Through  auch  an  nlteraatlon  6f 
victories  and  defeats  as  is  the  appointed  incident  of  every  war,  tho  land 
and  naval  forces  of  tlie  United  Staten  have  steadily  advanced,  re>claimifi|[ 
from  tho  insorgents  the  ports,  forta,  and  posts  whioli  they  had  treacber- 
OQBJy  seized  before  the  strife  actually  began,  and  even  before  it  was  scri- 
oQsly  apprehended.  So  many  of  the  States  and  districts  which  tJi«  iiuntr- 
gents  included  in  the  field  of  their  projected  eiclosive  elavebolding 
dominions  liave  already  been  re-established  under  the  flag  of  th*  Dniv*) 
that  (hey  now  retain  only  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  uid  Tezu^ 
with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of  North  Carolina,  two-thirds  of  Sontb  Oar»- 
lina,  half  of  Mississippi,  and  one'third  respectively  of  Arkanaaa  Kod 
Looiaiana.  The  national  forces  hold  even  this  small  territory  in  olOM 
blockade  and  siege. 

This  Government,  if  required,  does  not  hesitate  to  snbrait  tta  ichi0T»- 
ments  to  the  test  of  comparison;  end  it  maintains  that  in  no  port  of  ib^ 
world,  and  in  no  times,  ancient  or  modem,  has  a  nation,  when  rendenl 
all  anready  for  combat  by  the  enjoyment  of  eighty  yiears  of  almost  vm- 
broken  peace,  so  quickly  awakened  at  the  alarm  of  sedition,  pot  fbrtk 
energies  so  vigoroua,  and  achieved  succeases  eo  ngnal  and  efii>otir»  m 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  this  oODtest  on  the  put  of  th* 

M.  Dronyn  de  I'Hnys,  I  fear,  has  taken  other  light  than  the  corrwpoBd- 
ence  of  this  Government  for  his  gaidance  in  ascertuaing  its  temper  aai 
firmness.  He  has  probably  read  of  divisions  of  oentjment  among  tlioM 
who  hold  themselves  forth  as  organs  of  pnhlio  opinion  bere^  and  hu  (Itik. 
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to  tiiem  an  andae  importanoe.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  nation 
of  thirty  millions,  civilly  divided  into  fortj-one  States  and  Territories^ 
wbioh  cover  an  expanse  hardly  less  than  Earope ;  that  the  people  are  a 
pore  democracy,  exercising  everywhere  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and 
anffirage ;  that  a  great  crisis  necessarily  produces  vehement  as  well  as  pro- 
found debate,  with  sharp  collisions  of  individual,  local,  and  sectional 
interests,  sentiments,  and  ambitions ;  and  that  this  heat  of  controversy  is 
increased  by  the  intervention  of  speculations,  interests,  prejudices,,  and 
pasaona  from  every  other  port  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is,  however, 
throogh  mch  debates  that  the  agreement  of  the  nation  upon  any  subject 
is  habitoally  attained,  its  resolutions  formed,  and  its  policy  established. 
T?hile  there  has  been  much  difference  of  popular  opinion  and  favor 
concerning  the  agents  who  shall  carry  on  the  war,  the  principles  on 
which  it  shall  be  waged,  and  the  means  with  which  it  shall  be  pros- 
eoDted,  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  has  only  to  refer  to  the  statute-l>ook  of 
Congress  and  tlio  Executive  ordinances  to  learn  that  the  national  ac- 
tivity has  hitherto  been,  and  yet  is,  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other 
nation,  whatever  its  form  of  government,  ever  was,  under  circumstances 
of  equally  grave  import  to  its  peace,  safety,  and  welfare.  Not  one  voice 
has  been  reused*  anywhere,  out  of  the  immediate  field  of  the  insurrection, 
in  favor  of  foreign  intervention,  of  mediation,  of  arbitration,  or  of  com- 
promise, with  the  relinquishment  of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain,  or 
the  surrender  of  even  one  constitutional  franchise.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  manifest  to  the  world  that  our  resources  are  yet  abundant,  and  our 
credit  adequate  to  the  existing  emergency. 

What  M.  Drouyn  de  Tlluya  suggests  is,  that  this  Government  shall  ap- 
point commissiouera  to  meet,  on  neutral  grouud,  commissioners  of  the 
insurgents.  Ho  supposes  that  in  the  conferences  to  be  thus  held,  recipro- 
cal complaints  could  be  discussed,  and  in  place  of  tl^o  accusations  which 
MQ  North  and  South  now  mutually  cast  upon  each  other,  the  conferees 
would  be  engaged  with  discussions  of  tlie  interests  which  divide  them. 
He  assumes,  furtlier,  that  the  commissioners  would  seek,  by  means  of  well- 
ordered  and  profound  deliberation,  whether  these  interests  are  definitively 
irreconcilable,  whether  separation  is  an  extreme  that  can  no  longer  be 
avoided,  or  whetlier  the  memories  of  a  common  existence,  tlie  ties  of  every 
kind  which  have  made  the  North  and  the  South  one  whole  Federative 
State,  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not 
more  powerful  than  the  causeawhich  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  populations. 

The  suggestion  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  may  well  have  been 
tliought  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  benevo- 
lent desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  feasible  one.  But  when  M. 
Drouyn  de  PHuys  shall  come  to  review  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  must 
necsseariiy  be  examined  in  this  country,  I  think  he  can  hardly  <*ail  to  per- 
ctave  tliat  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  proposition  that,  while  thif 
(government  is  engaged  in  suppressing  an  armed  insurrection,  with  U\f 
22 
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purpose  of  maintaining  the  constitntionnl  national  snthoritf,  and  preserdoft 
the  iutegritj  of  the  conntry,  it  shuU  untur  into  diplomatio  discusaion  witt 
the  insurgentg  upon  tLe  questiona  whellier  thnt  autlioHty  Bbnll  not.  \iv  TV- 
AonDced,  and  wh«tliertbe  oountry  shall  not  be  delivered  over  Ui  disuuioa, 
to  ba  quickly  foliowej  hy  ovor-inorcasing  anarchy. 

If  it  woro  poasiblB  for  tha  Govemment  of  the  United  Statei  t^  eom- 
ttromiBe  the  national  autliority  ao  far  as  to  enter  into  sueli  dobnl«s,  it  i> 
Bot  enay  to  perceive  what  good  results  conld  be  obtained  by  them. 

The  com miasi oners  TniisC  agree  in  recommending  either  that  tLa  Unigti 
idiall  stand  or  that  it  shall  be  rolantarily  dissolved :  or  elao  they  must  lean 
the  vita!  question  unsettled,  to  abide  at  last  the  fortunes  of  Che  war.  Tbe 
Uovernment  has  not  shut  out  the  knowledge  of  the  present  temper,  any 
more  than  of  the  past  purposes,  of  the  insurgents.  There  is  not  the  ImsC 
^ground  to  suppose  that  tho  controlling  actors  would  be  petanadcd  ut  tliu 
■jnomenf,  by  any  arguments  which  national  commissioners  conld  offur,  tw 
forego  the  ambition  that  has  impelled  them  to  the  disloyal  posiiiou  tli«y 
.■re  oecnpying.  Any  commisgionera  who  should  be  appointed  by  tliOM 
Actors,  or  throngh  their  diotation  or  influence,  must  enter  the  coDferoncv 
"inibned  with  the  sjiirit  and  pledged  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  tho  Ineor- 
jpDt  oh1e&.  Tlie  loyal  people  in  the  insurrectionary  States  would  bu  un- 
lienrd,  and  any  ofTer  of  peace  by  this  Government,  on  the  condition  of  ti» 
Bmintenanoo  of  tho  Union,  roost  neceasarily  bo  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  Qovernment  hu 
Bot  llie  least  tboiielit  of  relinquishing  the  trust  wliich  hns  been  confids^^^H 
to  it  by  l\u-  n^vtinn  .,ri,KT  tli,.  tiiosI.  solemn  of  all  poli1i.-:jl  s,,n,'tioit? ;   nlf^I^ 

If  it  had  any  such  tiiought,  it  would  still  have  abundant  reason  to  know 
that  peace  propoaed  at  the  cost  of  diasolntion  would  be  immediately,  nit' 
reservedly,  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  American  people.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  that  Eoropcan  statesroeR  make,  if  they  suppose  this  people  «n 
demoralized.  Whatever,  in  the  case  of  an  insnrreotion,  the  people  of 
France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the  Netherlands  woold 
do  to  save  their  national  existence,  no  matter  how  the  strife  might  be  re- 
garded by  or  might  affect  foreign  nations,  jnat  so  mnch,  and  certunlj  ta 
less,  thepeople  of  the  United  States  will  do,  if  necessary  to  save  for  the  oon- 
mon  benefit  the  region  which  is*bounded  by  the  Pacific  and  the  A 
roasts,  and  by  tho  shores  of  the  Golfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Ueiioo,  U 
with  the  free  and  common  navigation  of  the  Bio  Grande,  Uiasouri,  Arku- 
•aa,  UltBiaaippi,  Ohio,  SL  Lawrence,  Hnd«oD,  Delaware,  Potonuw,  and 
other  natnral  highways  by  which  this  land,  which  to  them  ia  at  odo>  b 
land  of  inheritance  and  a  land  of  promise,  is  opened  and  watered.  Brpo 
if  tlie  agents  of  the  American  people  now  eieroi^ng  their  power  Bhoqld, 
through  fear  or  faction,  fall  below  this  height  of  the  national  virtue,  tluy 
wonid  be  speedily,  yet  constitationally,  replaced  by  others  of  ittgatr 
■character  and  patriotbm.  .         ' 

T  most  be  allowed  to  say,  also,  that  M.  Dronyn  de  I'Hojb  wn  in  hW 
AeMtiption  of  the  parliea  to  the  present  oonfficti    We  have  hero,  ia.Qm 
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politlcfll  sense,  no  North  and  South,  no  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
W«  have  an  insurrectionary  party,  which  is  located  chiefly  upon  and  adja- 
cent to  the  shore  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico ;  and  we  have,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
A  loyal  people,  who  constitute  not  only  Northern  States,  but  also  Eastern, 
Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  heretofore  submitted  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  President's  views  of  the  interests,  and  the  ideas  more  effective 
for  the  time  than  even  interests,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  American  Government  and  people  to  maintain  the  Federal 
Union.  The  President  has  done  the  same  thing  in  his  Messages  and  other 
pnblic  declarations.  I  refrain,  therefore,  from  renewing  that  ar^^ment  in 
eonnection  with  the  existing  question. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Tlluys  draws  to  his  aid  the  conferences  which  took  place 
between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  in  our  Revolutionary  War.  lie 
will  allow  us  to  assume  that  action  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation  must  accord 
with  its  necessities,  and  therefore  can  seldom  be  conformed  to  precedents. 
Great  Britain,  when  entering  on  the  negotiations,  had  manifestly  come  to 
entertain  doubts  of  her  ultimate  success;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  councils 
of  the  Colonies  could  not  fail  to  take  new  courage,  if  not  to  gain  otlier 
advantage,  when  the  parent  State  compromised  so  far  as  to  treat  of  peace 
on  the  terms  of  conceding  their  independence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  peace  must  come  at  soml  time,  and  that  con- 
ferences must  attend,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  precede  the  pacification. 
There  is,  however,  a  better  form  for  such  conferences  than  the  one  which 
M.  Drouyn  de  l^uys  suggests.  The  latter  would  be  palpably  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stjitcs,  and  would  carry  no  weight, 
because  destitute  of  the  sanction  necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloval  or 
the  loyal  portions  of  the  people.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  furnishes  a  constitutional  forum  for  debates  between  the 
alienated  parties.  Senators  and  representatives  from  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  people  are  there  already,  freely  empowered  to  confer ;  and  seats 
also  are  vacant,  and  inviting  senators  and  representatives  of  this  discon- 
tented partv  who  mav  be  constitutionallv  sent  there  from  the  States  in- 
volved  in  the  insurrection.  Moreover,  the  conferences  which  ciifi  thus  ])o 
held  in  Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over  any  that  could  be  organ- 
ized upon  the  plan  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Tllnys,  namely,  that  the  Congress,  if 
it  were  thought  wise,  could  call  a  national  convention  to  adopt  its  recom- 
mendations, and  give  them  all  the  solemnity  and  binding  force  of  organic 
law.  Such  conferences  between  the  alienated  parties  may  be  said  to  have 
already  begun.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri 
— States  which  are  claimed  by  the  insurgents — are  already  represented  in 
Congress,  and  submitting  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  a  proper  spirit 
their  advice  upon  the  course  best  calculated  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest 
time,  a  firm,  lasting,  and  honorable  peace.  Representatives  have  bem 
5»ent  also  from  Louisiana,  and  others  are  understood  to  be  coming  from 
Arkansas. 
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There  is  a  preponderating  argument  in  favor  of  the  Congreteioiul  tbtm 
of  conference  over  that  which  is  snggested  bj  M.  Dronyn  de  THi^a; 
namely,  that  while  an  accession  to  the  latter  would  bring  this  OowO'. 
ment  into  a  concurrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding  and  aettinjfi 
aside  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
would  bo  of  pernicious  example,  the  Congressional  conference,  on  tiici 
contrary,  preserves  and  gives  new  strength  to  tliat  sacred  writing  which 
must  continue  through  future  ages  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Republic; 

You  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de  I'HayB, 
and  to  give  him  a  copy  if  he  shall  desire  it. 

To  the  end  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  whole  case,  I  transmit  a 
copy  of  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys's  dispatch. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 

The  effect  of  this  dispatch  was  very  marked.  It  put  an 
end  to  all  talk  of  foreign  intervention  in  any  form,  and 
met  the  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country.  Its  closing  suggestions, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Southern  States  could  resume 
th^ir  old  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  were  re- 
garded as  significant  indications  of  the  policy  the  Ad- 
ministration was  inclined  to  pursue  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  restoration  should  beconio  practical ;  and  while 
tln'v  were  somewhat  sharply  assailed  in  some  quarters. 
th*»y  commanded  the  general  assent  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  subject  of  appointing  commissioners  to  confer  with 
th(>  authoriti(»s  of  the  rebel  ConfedtTacy  had  been  dis- 
cussed, before  the  appearance  of  this  corn^spondence,  in 
th<.^  Northern  States.  •  It  had  emanated  from  the  party 
most  openly  in  hostility  to  the  Administration,  and  those 
men  in  that  party  who  had  been  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  an}'  measures  of  coer(*ion,  or  any  I'esort  to  force*  for  the 
jiinpose  of  overcoming  the*  rebellion.  It  was  represented 
by  these  persons  that  the  civil  autliorities  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  nvstrainiHi  from  abandoning  tht*  cont<*st  only 
by  the  refusal  or  neglcM't  of  the  Governmi^nt  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  without  undue  humiliation 
and  dishonor ;  and  in  December,  lion.  Fernando  Wood, 
of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  Prc^sident,  informing  liim  that 
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he  had  leBson  to  believe  the  Southern  States  wonld  ^^  send 
roptesentatiyes  to  the  next  Congress,  provided  a  full  and 
general  amnesty  should  x>ermit  them  to  do  so,"  and  ask- 
ing the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  assurances. 

To  this  request  the  President  made  the  following  re- 
ply :— 

ExBouTXTx  ICaiwox,  WxannroTOH,  l}€eeml>§r  i%  18AL 

Hon.  Pkbnando  Wood  : 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — Tour  letter  of  the  8tii,  with  the  occomponjing  note  of 
same  date,  was  received  yesterday. 

The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  letter,  as  I  consider,  is  in  these 
words :  '^  On  the  25th  of  November  last  I  was  advised  by  an  aathority 
which  I  deemed  likely  to  be  well  informed,  as  well  as  reliable  and  truth- 
fnl,  that  the  Southern  States  would  send  representatives  to  the  next  Con- 
gress, provided  that  a  full  and  general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do 
■o.  No  guarantee  or  terms  were  asked  for  other  than  the  amnesty  re- 
ferred to." 

I  strongly  suspect  your  information  will  prove  to  be  groundless ;  never- 
theless, I  thank  you  for  communicating  it  to  me.  Understanding  the 
phrase  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted — **  the  Southern  States  would  send 
representatives  to  the  next  Congress " — to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
that  "the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  resistance,  and  would 
reinaugurate,  submit  to,  and  maintain  the  national  authority  withiu  the 
limits  of  such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,^'  I  say 
that  in  such  case  the  war  would  cease  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  if  within  a  reasonable  time  "  a  full  and  general  amnesty"  were 
necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  to  communicate  this,  formally 
or  informally,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  My  belief  is  that 
they  already  know  it;  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever,  they  can  commur 
nicate  with  me  unequivocally.  Nor  do  I  think  it  proper  now  to  suspend 
military  operations  to  try  any  experiment  of  negotiation. 

I  should  nevertheless  receive,  with  great  pleasure,  the  exact  informa- 
tion you  now  have,  and  also  such  other  as  you  may  in  any  way  obtain. 
Such  information  might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of  January  than 
ffterwards. 

While  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  which  I  shall  dread  to  see  in  his- 
tory, it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  the  present  that  its  existence  should  not 
become  public.     I  therefore  have  to  request  that  you  will  regard  it  as 

confidential.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LnrcoLN. 

The  intimation  in  this  letter  that  information  concerning 
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the  alleged  ■wiUingneBs  of  the  rebels  to  resnine  their  a 
giance,  "might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of  J 
uary  than  afterwarda,"  had  reference  to  the EtEttaocipatidd 
ProclamatioD,  which  he  proposed  to  issue  oa  that  day> 
unless  the  offer  of  his  preliminary  proclamation  shoi^ 
be  accepted.  That  proclaraation  had  been  issued  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  tlie  sense  of  responsibilJiy  nnder 
which  this  step  was  taken,  wag  clearly  indicated  in  the 
following  remarks  made  by  the  President  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  that  mouth,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment of  a  serenade  at  the  Executive  Mansion : — 

FsLLon-CiTiEBNB : — I  appetir  before  jou  to  do  little  more  than  Aoknow^a 
tdge  tlie  courtesy  you  pay  me,  uid  to  thank  vou  for  it.    I  have  not  b 
ilietiootly  informed  why  it  is  that  on  this  octagon  yon  appear  (o  du  g 
thb  honor,  though  I  sappose  it  is  because  of  the  proclumatioo.     Whiika 
■lid,  I  did  after  a  very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  Tery  heavy  and  a 
I'nin  senao  of  reaponaibiiity,     I  can  only  tmst  in  God  1  have  made  no  a 
tnko.     I  hIiuII  make  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  sustain  what  I  h«i 
done  or  said  by  any  comment.    It  is  cow  for  the  country  and  the  woi 
lu  puss  jndgmont,  nnd  may  be  take  action  upon  it.     I  will  nay  n 
upun  thia  enbject.    In  my  position  I  am  eaviroued  with  difficulties.    Tt^ 
thej-  pre  scarooij  so  great  as  the  difficulties  of  those  who,  upon  the  bani«- 
fitld,  nre  tmkavoring  to  purtli^ae  with  their  Wood  and  their  lives  the  fu- 
ture happiness  and  prosperity  of  this  country.    Let  as  never  forget  then. 
On  the  I4th  and  ITth  days  of  this  present  mooth  there  have  been  battlM 
bravely,  skilfolly,  and  sncoessfully  fought.     We  do  not  yet  know  the  par- 
ticulars.    Let  us  be  sure  that,  in  giving  praise  to  certdn  individnala,  m 
do  no  inJQsUce  to  others.    I  only  ask  yon,  at  the  conclnaoQ  of  these  &w 
renarks,  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  to  all  good  and  brave  offloen  and 
men  who  focght  those  flnocessfnl  battles. 

In  November  the  President  pablished  the  following 
order  regarding  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  and 
the  vice  of  profanity,  in  the  army  and  navy : — 

Xuocnrs  UAKUtni,  WAmaann,  JTevMitirl^UK 

The  Preudent,  oommander-tn-ehief  of  the  army  and  navy,  derires  nad 
adjoins  the  orderly  obaervance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  In 
the  military  and  naval  serrioe.  The  iinportanou  for  man  and  beast  of  tk* 
prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  aalliU, 
a  bocomtog  deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people,  and  a 
dne  regard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sonday  labor  in  the  artnj  aad 
na|f  be  rednced  to  the  meamre  <tf  strict  neoearitf. 
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Tlie  dia^line  and  oharaoter  of  the  National  forces  shonld  not  snfifer. 
nor  the  canae  they  defend  be  imperilled,  bj  the  profanation  of  the  day  or 
name  of  the  Most  High.  "At  this  time  of  pnblio  distress,"  adopting  the 
words  of  Washington  in  1776,  "  men  may  find  enoagh  to  do  in  the  service 
of  €k>d  and  their  country,  withont  abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  im- 
moraUtj."  The  first  general  order  issued  by  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  oar 
institationfi  were  founded,  and  should  ever  be  defended.  "  The  general 
hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act 
as  becomes  a  Ohristian  soldier  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  country.'* 

A.  LiaooLH. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  SESSION  OF  1862-'63.— MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  ACTION  OF  THE  SESSION. 


The  Pekbidext's  Mehaage. — Are  the  IIerel  States  Aliens? — ^The 

VISION  FOR  A  Draft. — Message  on  the  Finances  and  "  OunBEror.^ 
,  Admission  of  Western  Virginia. — Close  of  the  Session. 

The  third  session  of  the  Tliirty-seventh  Congress  opened 
on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1802 — the  supporters  of  the 
Administration  having  a  large  majority  in  both  branches. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  progress 
made  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  Message  of  President  Lincoln,  which  was  sent 
in  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session : — 

Felloit- Citizens  of  tht  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatites  : — 

iSiiK'O  vour  last  annual  asscniblini^,  another  voar  of  liealth  and  bountiful 
harvests  has  passed,  and  while  it  has  not  pleased  the  Alini«:hty  to  bless 
us  with  the  return  of  peace,  we  can  hut  ])ress  on,  f,niided  by  the  best  lif^ht 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that,  in  His  own  good  time  and  wise  way,  all  will 
be  well. 

The  correspondence,  touching  foreign  affairs,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year,  is  herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  comjiliance  with  a 
request  to  that  effect  made  by  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives  near  thecloso 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  If  the  condition  of  our  relatums  with 
other  nations  is  less  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  ])eriod:», 
it  is  ccrtinly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  distracted  as 
wo  are  might  reasonably  have  ai)i)rehended.  In  the  month  of  Juno  last 
there  were  some  grounds  to  ex])ect  that  the  maritime  Powers,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  domestic  dilliculties,  so  unwisely  and  unncessarily^ 
as  we  think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon  recede 
from  that  position,  whicii  has  proved  only  less  injurious  to  themselves 
tlian  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary  reverses  which  afterwards 
befell  the  National  arms,  and  which  were  exaggerated  by  our  own 
disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice. 

Tlio  civil  war  which  has  so  radically  changed  for  the  m<»mcnt  the  occu- 
[)ations  and  habits  of  the  Anioricau  people,  has  necessarily  disturbi^U   the 
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Bocia]  condition,  and  affected  very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  tlie  nations 
with  wliich  we  have  carried  on  a  commerce  that  has  been  steadily  in- 
oreanng  thronghout  a  period  of  half  a  centary.  It  has,  at  the  same  time, 
excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have  produced  a  pro- 
fband  agitation  thronghout  the  civilized  world.  In  this  nnnsual  agitation 
we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign 
States,  and  between  parties  or  factions  in  snch  States.  We  have  attempt- 
ed no  propagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolution.  But  we  have  left 
to  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  afl^irs. 
Our  struggle  has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by  foreign  nations  with 
reference  less  to  its  own  merits  than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exaggerated 
effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations  themselves.  Never- 
theless, complaint  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  even  of  it  were  just, 
would  certainly  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
has  been  put  into  operj\t:on  with  a  good  prospect  of  complete  success.  It 
is  an  occasion  of  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  execution  of  it 
on  the  part  of  ITer  Miycsty's  Government  has  been  marked  with  a  jealous 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  their  moral 
and  loyal  citizens. 

The  convention  with  llano ver  for  the  abolition  of  the  stode  dues 
has  been  carried  into  full  effect,  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  conld  not  be  established 
and  vigorously  enforced,  in  a  season  of  great  commercial  activity  like  the 
present,  without  committing  occasional  mistakes,  ond  inflicting  uninten- 
tional injuries  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A  civil  war  occurring  in  a  country  where  foreigners  reside  and  carry 
on  trade  under  treaty  stipulations  is  necessarily  fruitful  of  complaints  of 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  All  such  collisions  tend  tf>  excite  misap- 
prehensions, and  possibly  to  produce  mutual  reclamations  between  nations 
which  have  a  common  interest  in  preserving  peace  and  friendship.  In 
clear  cases  of  these  kinds  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  heard  and  redressed 
complaints  which  have  been  presented  by  friendly  Powers.  There  is  s' ill, 
however,  a  large  and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtful  cases,  upon 
which  the  Government  is  unable  to  agree  witli  the  Governments  whose 
protection  is  demanded  by  the  claimants.  There  are,  moreover,  many 
cases  in  which  the  United  States,  or  their  citizens,  suffer  wrongs  from  the 
naval  or  military  authorities  of  foreign  nations,  which  the  Governments 
of  these  States  are  not  at  once  prepared  to  redress.  I  have  proposed  to 
some  of  the  foreign  States  thus  interested  mutual  conventions  to  examine 
and  adjnst  such  complaints.  This  proposition  has  been  made  especially 
to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Prussia.  In  each  case  it  has 
been  kindly  received,  but  has  not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  the 
wners  of  the  Norwegian  bark  Admiral  P.  Tordcoskiold,  which  vessel 
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was  in  May,  1881,  prevented  bj  the  commander  of  the  blockading  foroe 
off  Charleston  from  leaving  that  port  with  cargo,  notwitlistandihg  a  liin- 
ilar  privilege  had,  shortly  before,  been  granted  to  on  English  veaML  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  the  papers  in  the  case  to  be 
communicated  to  the  proper  committees. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  many  free  Americans  of  Am<*im 
descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a  view  to  such  colonization  as  vaa 
contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Congress.  Other  parties,  at  home  and 
abroad — some  from  interested  motives,  others  upon  patriotic  considera- 
tions, and  Btill  others  influenced  by  philanthropic  sentiments — have  sog- 
ge8ted  similar  measures;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Republics  have  protested  against  the  sending  of  sach  colo- 
nies to  their  respective  territories.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
declined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  any  State  without  first  obtaining  the 
consent  of  its  Government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part  to  receive  and 
X>rotect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  I  have  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  tlie  several  States  situated  within  the  tropics,  or 
having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with  them,  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  persons  of  that 
class  to  their  respective  territories,  upon  conditions  which  shall  bo  equal. 
Just,  and  humane.  Liberia  and  Ilayti  are,  as  yet,  the  only  countries  to 
which  colonists  of  African  descent  from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of 
being  received  and  adopted  as  citizens;  and  I  regret  to  say  such  persona, 
contemplating  colonization,  do  not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate  to  those 
countries  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing  as  I  think  their  interest  de 
mauds.  I  believe,  however,  opinion  among  them  in  this  respect  is 
improving;  and  that  ere  long  there  will  be  an  au^nieuted  and  considera- 
ble migration  to  both  these  countries  from  the  United  States. 

The  new  commorcial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

A  oonnneroial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  negotiated,  subject  to  the 
Senate's  consent,  with  Liberia;  and  a  similar  negotiation  is  now  pending 
wi.h  the  Republic  of  Ilayti.  A  considerable  improvement  of  the  national 
cx>i.nnerce  is  expected  to  result  from  these  measures. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal.  Russia, 
I'russia,  T)enmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Xetherlands,  Italy,  Rome,  and 
the  other  Kuropean  States  remain  undisturbed.  Very  favorable  rela- 
tions also  continue  to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco,  Chin:i,  and 
Japan. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been  no  change  of  our  previous 
Telations  with  the  Tndej>endent  v^tales  of  our  own  continent,  but  more 
friendly  sontinients  than  have  heretofore  existed  are  believed  to  bo  en- 
tertained by  these  neighbors,  whose  safety  and  progress  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  own.  This  statement  especially  applies  to  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Ct>sta  Rica,  Hondunis,  Peru,  and  Cliili. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  Republic  of  New  Gra 
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■Btdm  dosed  its  seasion  without  having  audited  and  passed  npon  all  the 
ebims  whioh  were  submitted  to  it.  A  proposition  is  pending  to  revive 
the  oonventioii,  that  it  be  able  to  do  more  complete  justice.  The  joint 
oommiifioii  between  the  United  States  and  the  Kepublic  of  Costa  Rica 
has  completed  its  labors  and  submitted  its  report. 

I  have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United  States  with  Eu- 
rope bj  an  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  a  similar  project  to  extend  the  tele- 
^  graph  from  San  Francisco  to  connect  by  a  Pacific  telegraph  with  the  line 
whioh  is  being  extended  across  the  Rossian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
have  remained  undisturbed  by  the  civil  war;  and  tliey  are  exhibiting 
aach  evidence  of  prosperity  as  justices  an  expectation  that  some  of  them 
will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be  organized  as  States,  and  be  constitution- 
ally admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of  those  Territories  ought  to 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction  would 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  revenues  of  tlie  Government  and  dimin- 
ish the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  considera- 
tion whether  some  extraordinary  measures  to  promote  that  end  cannot 
be  adopted.  The  means  which  suggests  itself  as  most  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive, b  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions  in  those  Territories, 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  its  results  at  home  and  in  foreign  coun- 
Uies — results  which  cannot  fail  to  be  auspicious. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  will  claim  your  most  diligent  considera- 
tion. The  vast  expenditures  incident  to  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions required  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  have  been  hitherto 
met  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  unusual  in  similar  circumstances; 
and  the  public  credit  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  continuance  of  the 
war«  however,  and  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  by  the 
augmented  forces  now  in  the  field,  demand  your  best  reflections  as  to  the 
best  modes  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue,  without  injury  to  busi- 
ness, and  with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon  labor. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  your  last  session,  made  large  issues  of  United  States  notes 
unavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  the 
satisfaction  of  other  just  demands,  be  so  economically  or  so  well  provided 
for.  The  judicious  legislation  of  Congress,  securing  the  receivability  of 
these  notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender 
for  other  debts,  has  made  them  a  universal  currency,  and  has  satisfied, 
partially  at  least,  and  for  the  time,  the  long  felt  want  of  a  uniform  circu- 
lating medium,  saving  thereby  to  the  people  immense  sums  in  discounts 
and  exchanges. 

A  return  to  specie  payments,  however,  at  the  earliest  period  compati- 
ble with  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned,  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  always  iigurious,  and 
to  reduce  these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  possible  point  will  always  be  a 
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leading  purpose  in  wise  legislation.  ConTertibility,  prompt  and  certain 
converlibiiity  into  coin,  i>«  frcnerally  acknowledged  to  be  the  beat  ocd 
sorest  safeguard  against  them;  and  it  is  extremely  doabtfal  whether  a 
circulation  of  United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  sufficiently  large 
for  the  wants  of  the  people,  can  be  permanently,  usefnlly,  and  safely 
maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  necessary  proTidon  fbr 
the  public  wants  can  be  made,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  safe  and 
aniforrn  currency  secured? 

I  know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  so  unobjectionable  as  the  organization  of  banking  associations,  un- 
der a  general  act  of  Congress,  well  guanled  in  its  provisions.  To  such 
associations  the  Government  might  furnish  circulating  notes,  on  the 
security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  These  notes, 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being  uniform  In  ap- 
pearance and  security,  and  convertible  always  into  coin,  would  at  once 
protect  labor  aj^ainst  the  evils  of  a  vicious  currency,  and  facilitate  com- 
merce by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  compen- 
sate the  United  States  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  notes, 
and  a  general  supervision  of  the  system,  and  would  lighten  the  burden 
of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  employed  as  securities.  The  jiublic  credit, 
moreover,  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  negotiation  of  new  loans 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Government  bonds 
which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  rccominendation  of  the  measure,  of  considerable 
weight,  in  my  jnd;inient,  tliat  it  would  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  all 
existing  interests,  by  the  opportunity  otTcTod  to  existin;::  institutions  to 
reorjranizo  undor  the  act,  sulistitutinj^  only  the  secured  uniform  national 
rirculatiun  for  the  local  and  various  circulation,  secured  and  unsecured, 
now  issued  bv  them. 

The  rceeijits  intu  the  Treasury,  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  and 
balance  from  tlie  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  "Oth 
of  June,  1S02,  were  $o83,885,247.r.0,  of  which  sum  $40,O50,:V.>7.02  were 
derived  from  customs;  $1,705,331.70  from  the  direct  tax;  from  public 
lands,  $1.')2,203.77;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $031,787.<)4;  from  loans 
in  all  forms.  ftr>20,«02,4G0.5(.).  Tlie  remainder,  $2,257,005.80,  was  the 
balance  from  last  vear. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  perii^l  were  for  Congressional, 
Kxecutive,  and  Tudicial  puriioses,  $5,03U,OOW.2!);  for  foreign  intercourse, 
$1,330,710.35;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  mints,  hnins, 
post-office  deticiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  other  like  charges, 
$14,120,771.50;  for  expenses  under  the  Interior  -Department,  $3,102,- 
0^5.52 ;  under  the  War  Department,  $304,3r)S,407.3ri ;  under  the  Xavy 
r>c]iartment,  $12,i^74,500.r,0;  fur  interest  on  public  debt,  $13,100,324.45; 
ind  for  payment  of  public  debt,  including  reimbursement  of  temporary 
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Iqad^  and  redemptions,  $96,096,922.09 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  $570,- 
^1,700.25,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurj  on  the  Ist  day  of  Jnlj, 
iSeS,  of  $13,048,546.81. 

.It  should  be  observed  that  the  sam  of  $96,096,922.09,  expended  for 
relmbarsements  and  redemption  of  public  debt,  being  included  alBO  in 
the  loans  made,  may  be  properly  deducted,  both  from  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, leaving  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  $487,788,324.97,  and  the 
expenditures,  $474^744,778.16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
report  oi  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose  statements  and  views 
I  invite  your  most  candid  and  considerate  attention. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  are  herewith 
transmitted.  Tliese  reports,  though  lengthy,  are  scarcely  more  than 
brief  abstracts  of  the  very  numerons  and  extonsive  transactions  and 
operations  conducted  through  those  Departments.  Nor  could  I  give  a 
summary  of  them  here,  upon  any  principle  which  would  admit  of  its 
being  much  shorter  than  the  reports  themselves.  1  therefore  conteni 
myself  with  laying  the  reports  before  you,  and  asking  your  attention  tc 
them. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  a  decided  improvement  in  the  financia. 
<*ondition  of  the  Post-Offico  Department,  as  compared  with  several  pre- 
ceding years.  Tlic  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1861  amounted  to 
$8,349,296.40,  which  embraced  the  revenue  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  for  tliree-quartcrs  of  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  cessation 
of  revenue  from  the  so-called  seceded  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  increase  of  the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  revenue  during  the  same  year  of  $8,209,820.90, 
being  only  $00,000  loss  tlian  was  derived  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  during  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  show  a  still  more 
favorable  result.  The  amount  expended  in  1861  was  JlS^eocKVoO.ll. 
For  the  last  year  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $11,125,364.13,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  about  $2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  and  about  $3,750,000  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year 
1860.  The  deficiency  in  the  Department  for  the  previous  year  was 
$4,551,966.98.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  reduced  to  $2,112,814.57. 
These  favorable  results  are  in  part  owing  to  the  cessation  of  mail  service 
in  the  insurrectionary  States,  and  in  part  to  a  careful  review  of  all  expen- 
ditures in  that  department  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  efficiency 
of  the  postal  service,  it  is  believed,  has  also  been  much  improved.  The 
Postmaster-General  has  also  opened  a  correspondence,  th^'ough  the  De- 
partment of  State,  with  foreign  Governments,  proposing  a  convention  of 
postal  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  fates  of  foreign 
postage,  and  to  expedite  the  foreign  mails.  This  proposition,  equally  im- 
portant to  our  adopted  citizens  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country,  has  been  favorably  entertained  and  agree%J  to  by  all  the  Govern- 
ments from  whom  replies  have  been  received. 
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■  X'Mk  die  itiMnion  of  Goneress  to  the  sngEMtlona  of  tte  Po«tmBs(Bfc 
llln  Ul  nfMrt.  respocting  the  furtlier  le^slation  reijnireit,  in  htm 
),  lor  til*  bnefic  of  the  postal  i^ervko. 
Tba  BmMwj  of  the  Interior  reports  as  foUows  in  regard  to  the  pabDe 
kndit— 

The  pnblio  laodi  hove  ceased  to  he  h  Bonroe  of  revenue.  From  tbe 
IM  Jul;,  IHl,  to  the  30th  September.  1853,  the  eaUre  naali  receipts  from 
ilwaalaof  laiidiirere  $137,4yG.36— a  sum  ranch  less  than  the  eipeuse* 
tf  oar  hod  ^atam  dnrini;  the  same  period.  The  homestend  law,  whktb 
WSI  taka  aflaat  ca  the  let  of  Jaiiuarj  next,  offers  nnrh  indueemeau  to 
■etflantbat  aala* for  cosh  cannot  lie  expected,  to  an  extent  Bufficieot  to 
tiwat  tha  .a^MUM  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  coat  of  snrveylog 
ta  Inb^ng  tha  laud  into  market. 

1b»  dbirapaiwj  hetween  the  anm  here  stated  as  arising  from  tba 
nlaaof  tlia  pvbUo Unda,  and  the  sum  derived  from  the  (lame  soufoo  aa 
taportad  from  the  Treosarj  Department,  arises,'  as  I  nnderstund,  from 
tka  tut  that  the  periods  of  time,  thongh  apparent!;,  were  not  really 
eolnddeat  at  Ute  beginning-pnint — the  Treusurj  report  including  a  oon- 
rfdcrabls  ran  now  which  had  preTiuosly  been  report«d  &om  the  inta- 
libr— fondently  large  to  greatly  overreach  the  Bnm  derived  from  tha 
ttave  montha  now  reported   npon   by  the  Interior,  and  not  hy   tha 


The  ladiaD  tribes  apon  our  frontlen  .have,  dnrbig  the  part  jev,  > 
fWad  a  i^rit  of  inrabordiDatioa,  and,  at  Nveral  polnto,  have  a 
open  faoatilitiea  against  the  white  settlements  in  their  vidnlty.  H# 
tribes  oconpying  the  Indian  country  south  of  Eanaaa  ronounoed  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  insnr- 
gents.  Those  who  remi^ned  lojal  to  the  United  States  were  drivenfhmi 
the  conntry.  The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  has  visited  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  former  relations  of  tlio  tribe  with  the  Unitad 
States.  He  alleges  that  the;  were  constrtuned,  b;  superior  foroe,  to  en- 
ter into  treaties  with  the  insurgents,  and  tliat  the  United  State*  na^ 
looted  to  fhrniah  the  protection  which  their  treat;  stipnlations  reqnlred. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Uinnesota  attacked 
the  settlement  in  their  rioinit;  with  extreme  fero^t;,  killing,  indiserlmi- 
natel;,  men,  women,  and  children.  This  attack  was  wholl;  onexpeoted, 
and  therefore  no  means  of  defence  had  been  provided.  It  is  eetimated 
that  not  less  than  eight  hnndred  persons  were  killed  bythe  Indians,  and 
a  large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  How  this  outbreak  woa  In- 
duced is  not  deSnitoly  known,  and  suspicions,  which  may  be  nt^ast,  need 
not  be  stated.  Information  was  received  by  the  Indian  BDrean,  thrni 
different  soorces,  about  the  tinte  hoetilities  were  commenced,  that  a  at 
maltaneoDB  attack  was  to  be  made  npon  the  white  settlements  by  all  tha 
tribes  between  the  HIsaisdppi  River  and  the  Rocky  Hoantaina.  TIm 
State  of  IConesota  has  suffered  great  iqjury  from  this  Indian  war.  A 
large  portion  of  her  territory  hoa  been  depopnlatad,  and  a  aever*  loas 
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haft  been  taBtained  bj  the  destruction  of  property.  The  people  of  that 
State  manifest  much  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State  as  a  guarantee  against  future  hostilities.  The  Oom- 
miflnoner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  furnish  full  details.  I  submit  for  your 
especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian  system  shall  not  be  remodelled. 
Many  wise  and  good  men  have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can 
be  profitably  done. 

I  submit  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  commissioners,  which  shows 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  enterprise  of  constructing  the 
Pa^c  Railroad.  And  this  suggests  the  earliest  completion  of  this  road, 
and  also  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the  projects  now  pending 
before  them  for  enlarging  the  capacities  of  the  groat  canals  in  New  York 
and  Illinois,  as  being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast  interior  region  hereinafter  to  be 
noticed  at  some  greater  length.  I  purpose  having  prepared  and  laid  be- 
fore you  at  an  early  day  some  interesting  and  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject.  Tho  military  and  commercial  importance  of 
enlarging  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  improving  the  lUinoia 
lUver,  is  presented  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Webster  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Congress.    I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  it. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  of  May 
last,  I  have  caused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
to  be  organized. 

The  Commissioner  informs  me  that  within  the  period  of  a  few  months 
this  department  has  established  an  extensive  system  of  correspondence 
and  exchanges,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect  highly 
beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  recent 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  tho  introduction  of  new  products,  and  in 
tlio  collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  different  States.  Also, 
that  it  will  soon  be  prepared  to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereals,  plants, 
and  cuttings,  and  has  already  published  and  liberally  diffused  much  valu- 
able infonuation  in  anticipation  of  a  moro  elaborate  report,  which  will  in 
due  time  be  furnished,  embracing  some  valuable  tests  in  chemical  science 
now  in  progress  in  the  laboratory. 

The  creation  of  this  department  was  for  the  more  immediate  benefit 
of  a  largo  cl^s  of  our  most  valuable  fellow-citizens ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
liberal  basis  upon  which  it  has  been  organized  will  not  only  meet  your 
approbation,  but  that  it  will  realize,  at  no  distant  day,  all  the  fondest 
anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  and  become  the  fruitful  source 
of  advantage  to  all  our  people. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  tlie 
Executive,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
that  paper,  I  now.  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be  colled 
'*  compensated  emancipation. '' 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws. 
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The  territoi;^  is  tho  only  part  wliich  is  of  certain  darabilitjr.  **  Ono  geDer- 
ation  passcth  a^'ny,  and  another  generation  cometh,  bnt  the  earth  abideth 
forever."  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate  this 
ever-enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the  earth^s  surface  which  is  owned 
and  inhabited  by  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  is  well  adapted  to  the 
home  of  ono  national  family,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  two  or  mora. 
Its  vast  extent-,  and  its  variety  of  climate  and  productions,  are  of  advan- 
tage in  this  age  for  one  people,  whatever  tliey  might  have  been  in  former 
ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  intelligence  have  brought  these  to  be  an 
advantageous  combination  for  one  united  people. 

In  the  Inaugural  Address  I  bncfiy  pointed  out  the  total  inadequacy  of 
disunion  as  a  remedy  fur  the  dillercnces  between  the  people  of  the  two 
sections.  I  did  so  in  language  which  I  cannot  improve,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I  beg  to  repeat : — 

"  Ono  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  b« 
extended;  while  the  othor  bolioves  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be 
extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  Tho  fugitive  slave  clauoe 
of  the  Constitution,  and  tiie  law  for  the  sujipression  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  ]>erliaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a 
community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  jioople  imperfectly  supports  tlie 
law  itself.  Tho  jxreat  body  of  tho  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation 
in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  eacli.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be 
cured;  and  it  would  be  worse,  in  both  oases,  after  the  separation  of  the 
sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed, 
would  be  ultiinatelv  revived  without  restriction  in  one  section;  while 
fntritive  slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered 
at  all  l)v'  the  otlier. 

**  Physically  s])cakinir,  we  cannot  separate.  Wi*  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  oacli  olluT,  nor  Imild  an  ini])assaMe  wall  bctwe<.*n 
tlicni.  A  hiisl)and  an<l  wile  may  ]»<.•  divorced,  anil  g<»  out  of  the  presence 
and  l)ey<)nd  the  reach  of  each  <.»th<T;  luit  the  dilleriM\l  parts  of  <^ur  c-oun- 
trv  cannot  do  tins.  TIk^v  cannot  but  remain  fa^e  to  fa<re  ;  and  int*.*r<'ourse, 
cither  aniical'lo  or  liosiilc.  inn«-t  continnc  bclwct-n  tlk-ni.  Ts  it  po^.-^ible, 
then,  to  niako  that  intcrct nnsc  more  advanta;/cons  or  moiv  satisfactory 
afior  .separation  tlum  helore  ^  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  iVii'nds 
can  make  hiw-^i  Can  treaties  he  more  faitlitMliy  entbrced  hetween  aliens 
than  laws  can  ainon;^  triends?  Snppo-e  you  jro  to  war,  you  cann(»t.  ti;rlit 
always;  and  when,  after  niucli  loss  on  l)t>lh  sides,  and  no  jrain  ou  either, 
you  cease  lif:htilli,^  the  identical  old  (questions,  as  to  terms  of  intercour.M-, 
nre  airain  upon  you." 

There  is  no  line,  straijjrht  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national  boundary, 
upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  thn)ujrh,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  lino 
between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  tintl  a  little  more  th.nn 
one-third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  bo  crossed,  and  populated,  or 
.soon  to  be  ])<)pulated,  thickly  upon  both  sides;  while  nearly  all  its  ro 
maininj;  length  are  merely  surveyors'  lines,  over  which  people  may  walk 
back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  f)f  their  ])re<5ence.  No  part  of 
this  line  can  he  ina«le  any  more  dilliriilt.  to  ])ass  by  writinjr  it  down  i»n 
paper  or  parchment  od  a  naiiuaal  boundary.     The  fact  of  separation,  if  it 
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ocmies,  (pves  up,  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  section,  tno  fugitive  slare 
cUnsei  along  with  all  other  constitutional  obligations  npon  the  section 
•eoeded  from,  while  I  should  expect  no  treaty  stipulation  would  ever  be 
made  to  take  its  place. 

Bat  there  is  another  difficulty.    The  great  interior  region,  bounded  east 
by  the  AUeghanies,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the  Rocky 
IConniains,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  com  and 
cotton  meets,  and  which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tennessee,  aU 
of  Kentucky,   Ohio,    Indiana,  Michigan,   Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
TTAnftAg^  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
part  of  Ck>lorado,  already  has  above  ten  millions  of  people,  and  will  have 
fifty  millions  within  fifty  years,  if  hot  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or 
mistake.    It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  country  owned  by  the 
United  States— certainly  more  than  one  million  of  square  miles.     Once 
half  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is.  it  would  have  more  than 
•eventy-five  millions  of  people.    A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  terri- 
torially speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Republic.     The  other  parts 
are  but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest,  and  also  the  richest 
in  undeveloped  resources.    In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains,  grasses, 
and  all  which  proceed  from  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  world.    Ascertain  from  the  statistics  the 
small  proportion  of  the  region  which  has  as  yet  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products, 
and  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  pre 
sented.     And  yet  this  region  has  no  sea-coast — touches  no  ocean  any- 
where.    As  part  of  one  nation,  its  people  now  find,  and  may  forever  find, 
their  way  to  Europe  by  Hew  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New 
Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.    But  separate  our  common  conn- 
try  into  two  nations,  as  designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man 
of  this  great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  off  from  some  one  or  more  of 
these  outlets,  not  perhaps  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and 
onerous  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true,  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  lino  may  be  fixed. 
Place  it  between  the  now  free  and  slave  country,  or  place  it  south  of 
Kentucky,  or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south 
of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can 
trade  to  any  port  or  place  south  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a 
Government  foreign  to  them.  These  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit 
this  vast  interior  region.  Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  best  is  no 
proper  question.  All  are  better  than  either,  and  all  of  right  belong 
to  that  people  and  to  their  successors  forever.  True  to  themselves, 
they  will  not  ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow 
ratb^  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Nor  are  the  marginal  regions 
less  interested  in  these  communications  to  and  through  them  to  the  grest 
23 
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Aotrida  waM.    Tbt^  too,  aitd  «uh  of  them,  must  liave  acoeu't 
Kgjpt  of  tlia  Weit,  wUiont  fvjiiig  teU  at  th«  croMing  of  uty  n 


Oar  natlmial  ■trifa  tpringtnot  from  oar  pennanent  part;  not  from  Ihe 
Imd  we  Iphabil;  not  from  oar  national  hofnostead.  Tberc  la  an  possllile 
aiTsrlng  cf  Una,  bnt  would  mnltlplj  and  sat  mitigate  evila  anion^  ns.  Id 
rilltaadiptationiand^tttodaahdomaads  union  anU  abhors  iapamtioa. 
Id  fust,  it  would  «ra  long  foroa  mudon,  however  rnncb  of  bland  and 
bvaanra  the  aeparaUon  ml^t  han  mat 

Onr  atrl&  partaliu  to  ooraalrea  to  tlic  pnesing  genenitioijs  or  men; 
and  it  can,  vltbont  ooKnUAta,  bo  hnahod  forever  wjUi  th^  pasalns  uf  one 


.  Id  thia  now,  I  raoommand  tiia  adoption  of  t>ie  fo]1owin|r  resolution  and 
•rtlalea  aroandatorr  to  tha  Oonititntion  of  the  TniteU  St«tos :—  ■    ■ 

SuoUed  hf  tlu  Staate  amd  BMm  <ff  Mcprcteniatittt  qf  th6  IThji 


iMtoCw  ^AmirUa  m  Oman**  atttmiUd  (two-thirda  of  both  Honaea 
taariagi.  That  the  fcdlowing  artlelea  be  proMtsed  to  the  LegUatoMb  y- 
OosTantiona)  of  tha  aeveral  Btatea  aa  amendmuita  to  tha  OonatlMioi  W 
tha  United  fitatea,  all  or  anj  <rf  wUeh  artldea,  when  rattHad  ^~tlM» 
fbnrtha  of  the  add  Legiilatiiree  {ca  OosTenlione),  to  be  nUd  aa  part«r 
parta  ct  the  aaid  Conatitntion,  vis. : —  ...  .4 

Avnois. — ^Ererr  State,  wherein  aUTarr  now  etiata,whid  abill  afcattp 
ttie  aame  therdn  at  any  time  or  timea  iMlbre  the  flrat  day  of  JaBaat^,'jpi 
Uia  jear  of  onr  Loid  one  thonaand  and  nine  irandred,  ahall  reecirt  oMiik 
panaalioD  from  the  Unitad  Statea  aa  foUowa,  to  wit: 

The  President  of  tlie  United  States  ahall  deliver  to  every  anoh  Stat* 

bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  nt  the  rate  of per  oent 

per  annum,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  sam  of for  BBCh 

•lave  shown  to  have  been  tliercin  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United 
Status,  add  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  instalments,  or  in  nna 
parcel,  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  accordingly  aa  the  aama 
shall  have  been  gradual,  or  at  one  time,  within  such  State;  and  intereat 
ahall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such  bond  only  from  the  pi'oper  time  of  it* 
delivery  as  Bfnrexaid.  Any  BtHte  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid,  and 
afterwards  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery  therein,  aholl  refnnd  to  tha 
United  Status  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof^  and  all  intoraat 
oaid  thereon. 

Article. — All  slaves  who  shdll  have  enjoyed  aetool  ireedom  by  the 
chances  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  bhall  {>a 
foreier  free;  but  all  owners  of  such,  who  shall  not  liave  been  dialoyd, 
■hall  be  compensated  for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  Stataa 
adopting  abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  shall  be 
twice  accounted  for. 

Articlr. — Congress  may  appropriate  money,  and  otherwiae  provide 
for  colonizing  free  colored  persona,  with  their  own  content,  at  any  jilaoa 
or  placea  without  the  United  Statea. 

I  beg  indulgence  to  'discuss  theae  propoaed  articlea  at  some  length. 
Without  slavery  the  rtibeirion  conld  never  have  existed ;  withoat  atavary 
it  could  not  contione. 

Among  the  frienda  of  the  Union  there  is  great  divennty  of  aaatf  ra.n 
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§nd  of  polioy  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  AMoan  race  amongst  ns 
Borne  would  perpetuate  slaverj;  some  would  abolish  it  suddenly,  and 
without  compensation ;  some  would  abolish  it  gradually,  and  witli  com- 
pensation; some  would  remove  the  freed  people  from  us,  and  some 
would  retun  them  with  us:  and  there  are  yet  other  miuor  diversities. 
Because  of  these  diversities  we  waste  much  strength  among  ourselves., 
By  mutual  concession  we  should  harmonize  and  act  together.  This 
would  be  compromise ;  but  it  would  be  compromise  among  the  friends, 
and  not  with  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  These  articles  are  intended  to 
embody  a  plan  of  such  mutual  concessions.  If  the  plan  shall  be  adopted, 
it  is  assumed  that  emancipation  will  follow  in  at  least  several  of  the 
States. 

As  to  the  first  article,  the  main  points  are :  first,  the  emancipation ; 
secondly,  the  length  of  time  for  consummating  it — ^thirty-seven  years; 
and,  thirdly,  the  compensation. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  perpetual 
slavery ;  but  the  length  of  time  should  greatly  mitigate  their  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  time  spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  derangement 
—in  fact,  from  the  necessity  of  any  derangement;  while  most  of  those 
whose  habitual  course  of  thought  will  be  disturbed  by  the  measure  will 
have  passed  away  before  its  consummation.  They  will  never  dee  it 
Another  class  will  hail  the  prospect  of  emancipation,  but  will  deprecate 
the  length  of  time.  They  will  feel  that  it  gives  too  little  to  the  now  liv- 
ing slaves.  But  it  really  gives  them  much.  It  saves  them  from  the  vagrant 
destitution  which  must  largely  attend  immediate  emancipation  In  localities 
where  their  numbers  are  very  great ;  and  it  gives  the  inspiring  ossuranct 
that  their  posterity  shall  be  free'  forever.  The  plan  leaves  to  each  State 
choosing  to  act  under  it,  to  abolish  slavery  now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  at  any  intermediate  time,  or  by  degrees,  extending  over  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  period ;  and  it  obliges  no  two  States  to  proceec^  alike. 
It  also  provides  for  compensation,  and  generally  the  mode  of  making  it. 
This,  it  would  seem,  must  further  mitigate  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who 
favor  perpetual  slavery,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the 
compensation.  Doubtless  some  of  those  who  are  to  pay  and  not  receive 
will  object.  Yet  the  measure  is  both  just  and  economical.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property — property 
acquired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  the  same  as  any  other  property.  It 
IS  no  less  true  for  having  been  often  said,  that  the  people  of  the  South  are 
not  more  responsible  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  property  than 
are  the  people  of  tlie  North ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesital- 
ingly  we  all  use  cotton  and  sugar,  and  share  the  profits  of  dealing  in  them, 
it  ma/  not  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  South  has  been  more  respon- 
sible than  tlie  North  for  its  continuance.  If,  then,  for  a  common  object 
this  property  is  to  be  sacrificed,  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a  common 
charge? 

A.nd  if  with  less  money,  oj  money  more  easily  paid,  we  can  preserve 
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ihe  benefits  of  the  Union  br  this  means  than  we  can  by  the  war  alono,  It 
it  not  also  economical  to  do  it  ?  Let  ns  consider  it,  then.  Let  ns  aaoer- 
tain  the  sum  we  haye  expended  in  the  war  since  compensated  emanoipat&on 
was  proposed  last  March,  and  consider  whether,  if  that  measnre  had  been 
promptly  accepted  by  even  some  of  the  slave  States,  the  same  sniii  would 
•  not  have  done  more  to  close  the  war  than  has  been  otherwise  done.  If 
fo,  the  measure  would  save  money,  and,  in  that  view,  would  be  a  prodent 
and  economical  measure.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay  something  at 
it  is  pay  nothing ;  but  it  is  easier  to  pay  a  large  sum  than  it  is  to  pay  a 
larger  one.  And  it  is  easier  to  pay  any  sum  when  we  are  able,  than  it  ia 
to  pay  it  before  we  are  able.  The  war  requires  large  sums,  and  reqnirea 
them  at  once.  The  aggregate  sum  necessary  for  compensated  emancipa- 
tion of  course  would  bo  large.  But  it  would  require  no  ready  cash,  nor 
the  bonds  even,  any  faster  than  the  emancipation  progresses.  Tliis  might 
not,  and  probably  would  not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven 
years.  At  that  time  we  shall  probably  have  a  hundred  millions  of  people 
to  share  the  burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions,  as  now.  And  not  only 
fo,  but  the  increase  of  our  population  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a 
long  time  after  that  period  as  rapidly  as  before ;  because  our  territory  will 
not  have  become  full.    I  do  no  state  this  inconsiderately. 

At  the  same  ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  maintained,  on  an  average, 
from  our  first  national  census,  in  1700,  until  that  of  1860,  we  should,  id 
1900,  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  three  million  two  hnndred 
and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  And  why  may  we  not  con- 
tinue that  ratio — far  beyond  that  period  ?  (.)ur  abundant  room — our  broad 
nationnl  homostcad — is  our  ample  resource.  Were  our  territory  as  limited 
as  are  the  British  Isles,  very  certiiiiily  our  population  could  not  expand  as 
stated.  Instead  of  receiving  the  foreign  born  ns  now,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  send  ])art  of  the  native  born  away.  But  such  is  not  our  condi- 
tion. We  liave  two  million  nine  hnndred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
square  nniles.  Europe  has  three  million  and  eight  hundred  thou.««and, 
with  a  population  averaging  seventy-three  and  one-third  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Why  may  not  our  country  at  some  time  average  as  many  f 
Is  it  less  fertile  ?  Has  it  more  waste  surface,  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
deserts,  or  otiier  causes  ?  Is  it  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  natural  advan- 
tage? If  then  we  are,  at  some  time,  to  be  as  populous  as  Europe,  how 
soon  ?  As  to  when  this  maybe,  we  can  judge  by  the  post  and  the  present ; 
as  to  when  it  will  be,  if  ever,  depends  much  on  whether  we  maintain  the 
Union.  Several  of  our  States  are  already  above  the  average  of  Europe — 
•eventy-three  and  a  third  to  the  square  mile.  Massachusetts  one  hnndred 
and  fifty-seven  ;  Rhode  Island  one  hundreil  and  thirty-three  ;  OonDeoticut 
ninety-nine ;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  each  eighty.  Also  two  other 
great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  not  far  below,  the  former  having 
sixty-three  and  the  latter  fifty-nine.  The  States  already  above  tlie 
Euntpean  average,  except  New  York,  have  inercased  in  as  rapid  a  rntiw. 
sin  2e  passing  that  point,  as  ever  before  ;  while  no  one  of  tlieni  is  equal  to 
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.•^mie  other  parte  of  our  oonntrj  in  nataral  capacity  for  sustaining  a  denia 
Isolation. 

Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  find  its  population  and  rat^ft 
of  increase,  for  the  several  decennial  perioda,  to  be  as  follows : — 

17W 8,929,827 

1800 6,805,987  85.02  per  cent,  ratio  of  increase. 

1810 7,289,814  86.45  "  "  " 

1820 9,638,131  88.18  "  "  " 

1880 12,866,020  88.49  "  "  " 

1840 17,069,468  82.67  "  "  ♦' 

1860 28,191,876  85.87  "  "  " 

1860 81,448,790  85.58  "  "  " 

This  shows  an  average  decennial  increase  of  84.60  per  cent,  in  popnlar 
tion  through  the  seventy  years,  from  our  first  to  our  last  census  yet  tokev . 
It  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  at  no  one  of  these  two  periods,  ia 
either  two  per  cent,  below  or  two  per  cent,  above  the  average ;  thus  show- 
ing how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase  in 
oar  case  is.  Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  it  gives  the  following  re- 
sults:— 

1870 42,828,841 

1880 66,967,216 

1890 76,077,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 188,918,526 

1920 186,984,836 

1980 261,680,914 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  maybe  as  populous  as  Europe  now 
is  at  some  point  between  1920  and  1930 — say  about  1925 — our  territory, 
at  seventy-three  and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  of  capacity 
to  contain  two  hundred  and  seventeen  million  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  tliousond. 

And  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relinquish  tlie  chance, 
by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting  wura  spring- 
ing from  the  only  great  element  of  national  discord  among  us.  While  it 
eannot  be  foreseen  exactly  how  much  one  huge  example  of  secession, 
breeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  civilization,  and 
prosperity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be  very  great  and 
ii\{urious. 

The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  peace, 
insure  this  increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  With  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost, 
together  with  our  other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt  with- 
out it.  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  until 
to-day,  without  paying  any  thing  on  either  principal  or  interest,  each  man 
of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  tlian  eacji  man  owed  upon  it 
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then ;  and  tliis  becanse  onr  increase  of  men,  through  the  whole  period, 
has  been  greater  than  six  per  cent. ;  has  run  faster  than  the  interest  apoB 
the  debt.  Thus,  time  alone  relievos  a  debtor  nation,  so  long  as  its  popa- 
lation  increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  accumulates  on  its  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  payment  of  what  is  jiutij 
due ;  but  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in  this  connection — tba 
great  advantage  of  a  policy  by  which  we  shall  not  have  to  pf^  until  wa 
nnmber  a  hundred  millions,  what,  by  a  diflPerent  policy,  we  would  have  to 
now,  when  wo  number  but  thirty-one  millions.  In  a  word,  ib  shows  that 
a  dollar  will  bo  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war  than  will  be  a  dollar  for  the 
emancipiition  on  the  ])ropo8ed  plan.  And  then  the  latter  will  cost  no 
blood,  no  precious  life.     It  will  be  a  saving  of  both. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  return  to 
bondage  the  class  of  persons  therein  contemplated.  Some  of  them,  doubt- 
less, in  thr^  property  sense,  belong  to  loyal  owners ;  and  hence  provision 
is  made  in  this  article  for  compensating  such. 

.  The  third  article  relates  to^the  future  of  the  freed  peoplo.  It  does  not 
oblige,  but  merely  authorizes  Congress  to  aid  in  colonizing  such  as  may 
consent.  This  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  objectionable  on  the  one  hand  or 
on  the  other,  insomuch  as  it  comes  to  nothing  unless  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  people  to  be  deported,  and  the  American  voters,  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 

I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is,  that  I  strongly  favur 
colonizatiou.  And  yet  I  wish  to  say  there  is  an  objection  urged  against 
free  colored  persons  remaining  in  the  country  which  is  largely  imaginary, 
if  not  soinetlines  malicious. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure  and  disi)lacc  white  labor 
and  white  Itiburers.  If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch 
arguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  tlie  present  men 
sliould  utter  notliing  for  which  tlicy  would  not  williujrly  bo  responsi!>lo 
through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  colored  people  cun 
displace  any  more  white  labor  by  being  free  tlnm  by  remaining  slaves^ 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places,  they  jostle  no  white  laborers  ;  if  they  leave 
their  old  places,  they  leave  them  open  to  white  laborers.  Logically,  there 
is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it.  Emancipation,  even  without  deportation, 
would  probably  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and,  very  surely,  woubl 
not  reduce  them.  Thus  the  customary  amount  of  labor  would  still  havo 
to  be  performed — the  freed  i)eople  would  surely  not  do  more  than  their 
old  proportion  of  it,  and  very  probably  for  a  timo  would  do  less,  leaving; 
an  increased  part  to  white  laborers,  bringing  their  labor  into  greater 
demand,  and  consequently  enhancing  the  wages  of  it.  With  deportation, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  enhanced  wages  to  white  labor  is  mathematically 
certain.  Labor  is  like  any  other  commodity  in  the  market — incre:iso  the 
demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price  of  it.  lieduce  the  supply  <>/ 
black  labor,  by  coloDizing  the  black  laborer  out  of  the  country,  and  by 
precisely  so  much  you  increase  the  demand  for  and  wages  of  white  labor 
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But  it  Ib  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will  swarm  forth  and  coiet  the 
whole  land  \  Are  they  not  abead j  in  the  land  ?  Will  liberation  make 
tiiem  any  more  nnmerons  ?  Equally  distributed  among  the  whites  of  the 
whole  eonntry,  and  there  woald  be  bat  one  colored  to  seven  whites. 
Ooold  the  one,  in  any  way,  greatly  disturb  the  seven  ?  There  are  many 
oommunities  now  having  more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven 
whites;  and  this,  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  evil  from  it. 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  are 
lUl  in  this  condition.  The  District  has  more  than  one  free  colored  to  six 
whites :  and  yet,  in  its  frequent  petitions  to  Congress,  I  believe  it  has 
never  presented  the  presence  of  free  colored  persons  ns  one  of  its  griev- 
ances. But  why  should  emancipation  South  send  the  freed  people  North? 
People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless  there  be  something  to  run  from 
Heretofore  colored  people  to  some  extent  have  fled  North  from  bondage ; 
and  now,  perliaps,  from  bondage  and  destitution.  But  if  gradual  eman- 
cipation and  deportation  bo  adopted,  they  will  have  neither  to  flee  from. 
Their  old  masters  will  give  them  wages  at  least  until  new  laborers  can  he 
procured,  and  the  frcedmen  in  turn  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the 
wages  till  new  homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  congenial  climes  and  with 
people  of  their  own  blood  and  race.  This  proposition  can  be  trusted  oa 
the  mutual  interests  involved.  And  in  any  event,  cannot  the  North  de- 
cide for  itself  whether  to  receive  them  ? 

Again,  as  practice  proves  more  than  theory,  in  any  case,  has  there  been 
any  irruption  of  colored  people  northward  because  of  the  abolishment 
of  slavery  in  this  District  last  spring? 

What  I  have  said  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  persons  to  the 
whites  in  the  District  is  from  the  census  of  1860,  having  no  reference  to 
(>ersons  called  contrabands,  nor  to  those  made  free  by  the  act  of  CongresH 
abolishing  slavery  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  these  articles  is  recommended,  not  but  that  a 
restoration  of  national  authority  would  bo  accepted  without  its  adoption. 

Nor  will  the  war,  nor  i)roceedings  under  the  proclamation  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862,  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendation  of  this  plan.  Its 
timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not,  would  bring  restoration,  and  thereby  stay 
both. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation  that  Congress 
provide  by  law  for  compensating  any  State  which  may  adopt  emancipa 
tion  before  this  plan  shall  have  been  acted  upon,  is  hereby  earnestly  re- 
newed.    Such  would  be  only  an  advanced  part  of  the  plan,  and  the  same 
*'krguments  apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  exclusion  of,  but  addi- 
tional to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  national  authontv 
throughout  the  Union.  The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect.  The  plan  would,  I  am  confident  secure  peace  more 
speedily,  and  maintain  it  more  permanently,  than  can  be  dono  by  force 
alone;  while  all  it  would  cost,  considering  amounts,  and  manner  of  pay- 
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ment,  and  times  of  payment,  would  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the 
tional  cost  of  the  war,  if  we  solely  rely  npon  force.    It  is  much — rery 
much — that  it  would  cost  no  blood  at  all. 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  It  cannot  be- 
come such,  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  two-thirds  of  Congressi  and 
afterwards  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  requisite  three-fourths  of  the 
States  will  necessarily  include  seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  cononr- 
rencc,  if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting  eman- 
cipation, at  no  very  distant  day,  upon  the  new  constitutional  terms.  This 
assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now,  and  save  the  Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  Nor 
do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors ;  nor  that  many  of  you  have 
more  experience  than  I  in  the  conduct  of  publie  affairs.  Yet  I  trust  tliat, 
in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive  no 
want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may  seem  to 
display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would  shorten 
the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood?  Is  it 
doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  national  authority  and  national  proa- 
|>erity,  and  perpetuate  both  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here— 
Congress  and  Executive — can  secure  its  adoption  ?  Will  not  the  good 
people  respond  to  a  united  and  earnest  appetil  from  us?  Can  we,  can 
they,  by  any  other  means,  so  certainly  or  so  speedily  assure  these  vital 
objects?  Wo  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  "  Can  any  of  us  inia- 
gin«  better r'  but  "Can  we  all  do  better T'  Object \vhat.st»ever is  possible, 
still  the  question  recurs,  *'  Can  we  do  better?''  The  dojrinas  (it* the  <piiet 
past  arc  inadetiuato  to  the  stonny  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high 
witli  difliculty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  (»ur  ca.>e  is  new, 
HO  we  must  thiuk  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  nmst  disinthrall  ourselves, 
and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  Wo  of  this  Congress  and 
this  Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  per- 
sonal si«:nilicauce  or  insipjnitlcance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fierv  trial  tlirouirh  which  we  pass  will  litrht  ns  down  in  honor  or  <lis]ion<»r 
to  the  latest  fr^-neration.  We  say  that  we  arc  for  tlie  I'nion.  The  world 
will  not  t"oru"et  that  we  sav  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — hold  the 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  iVeedom  to  the  slave  we  as- 
sure freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  wliat  wo 
preserve.  Wc  shall  nobly  save  or  meardy  lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth. 
Other  means  mjiy  succeed  ;  this  could  not,  cannot  fail.  The  way  is  plain, 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever 
apjjlaud,  and  Cod  must  forever  bless.  Abraham   Linchjln. 

If^^ember  1.   1802. 
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At  the  very  otitset  of  the  session,  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  censur- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  its  arrest  of  individuals  in  the  loyal 
States,  suspected  of  giving,  or  intending  to  give,  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebellion.  These  arrests  were  denounced 
50  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  involving  the  subversion  of  the 
public  liberties.  In  the  Senate,  the  general  subject  was 
discussed  in  a  debate,  commencing  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  opponents  of  the  Administration  setting  forth 
very  fuUy  and  very  strongly  their  opinion  of  the  unjusti- 
fiable nature  of  this  action,  and  its  friends  vindicating  it, 
as  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  emergencies  of  the 
case.  Every  department  of  the  Government,  and  every 
section  of  the  country,  were  filled  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
with  men  actively  engaged  in  doing  the  work  of  spies 
and  informers  for  the  rebel  authorities ;  and  it  was  known 
that,  in  repeated  instances,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Government  had  been  betrayed  and  defeated  by  these 
aiders  and  abettors  of  treason.  It  became  absolutely 
necessary,  not  for  purposes  of  punishment,  but  of  preven- 
tion, to  arrest  these  men  in  the  injurious  and  perhaps 
fatal  action  they  were  preparing  to  take ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  action  of  tlie  Government  was  vindicated  and 
justified  by  the  Senate.  On  the  8th  of  December,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  bill  was  introduced,  declaring 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  have  been 
required  by  the  public  safety  ;  confirming  and  declaring 
valid  all  arrests  and  imprisonments,  by  whomsoever 
made  or  caused  to  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  and  indemnifying  the  President,  secretaries, 
heads  of  departments,  and  all  persons  who  have  been 
concerned  in  making  such  arrests,  or  in  doing  or  advising 
any  such  acts,  and  making  void  all  prosecutions  and  pro- 
ceedings whatever  against  them  in  relation  to  the  matters 
in  question.  It  also  authorized  the  President,  during  the 
existence  of  the  war,  to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  ''at  such  times,  and  in  such  places, 
and  with  regard  to  such  persons,  as  in  his  judgm^ent  the 
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ipalilio  safety  may  ntpSiet**  This  bill  was  passed,  reudv- 
ing  ninetj  rotoe  in  its  &T«r,  aad  forty-live  Against  it.  It 
was  taken  ap  in  the  Smate  on  the  S2d  of  December,  and 
•ftra*  a  diBCnasioa  of  aereral  days,  a  new  bill  was  snbttti' 
tnted  and  pasBed ;  ayes  S8,  noes  7.  This  was  taken  up 
inthe  House  on  tba  leth  of  Febmaiy,  and  the  substitute 
of  the  Senate  was  rejected;  This  lad  to  the  appointmcut 
of  a  committee  of  conference,  which  recommended  that 
the  Senate  recede-  from  ite  amendments,  and  that  the  bill, 
mliatanUallj  as  it  come  from  the  House,  be  passed.  Thi» 
report  was  ^reed  toafter  long  debate,  aad  the  bill  thu:^ 
became  a  law. 

The  relationB  in  which  the  iv bf  1  States  were  placed  by 
tiieiraots  of  seceBaion  towards  the  General  Government 
became  a  topic  of  discnsioQ.  in  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tireB,  in  ^debate  which  aroft'  on  the  8th  of  January,  upon 
an  item  in  the  AppropriatioD  Bill,  limiting  tlie  ainouul  tu 
be  pud  to  certain  oomnuasiouurs  to  tiif.'ftinniinmnit  mj|f^)( 
be  oolleoted  from  taxes  in  the  insurrectionary  Statea.  :  ■  4^. 
Stevens,  of  Pennsyivania,  pronounced  the  opinion  -tlitt 
the  Constitution  did  not  embrace  a  St&te  that  was  in  ama 
against  the  Gk>vernmeQt  of  the  United  States.  He  maintain- 
ed that  those  States  held  towards  us  the  position  of  alien 
enemies — that  every  obligation  existing  between  them  and 
ns  had  been  annulled,  and  that  with  regard  to  all  the 
Sonthern  States  in  rebellion,  the  Constitution  has  no  bind- 
ing force  and  no  application.  This  position  was  very 
strongly  controverted  by  men  of  both  parties.  Those  who 
were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Administratiou  opposed 
it,  because  it  denied  to  the  Southern  people  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution  ;  while  many  Republicans  regarded  it 
as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  and  actual 
force  of  the  ordinances  of  secession  ;)assed  by  the  Bebel 
States.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachosetts,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  latter  class  very  clearly  when  he  said 
that  one  object  of  the  bill  under  discussion  was  to  impose 
A  tax  upon  States  in  rebellion — that  our  only  authority 
for  so  doing  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
and  tiiat  we  could  only  do  it  on  the  ground  that  the  antbor- 
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ity  of  the  Gk>yemment  over  those  States  is  jast  as  valid 
now  as  it  was  before  the  acts  of  secession  were  passed, 
and  that  every  one  of  those  acts  is  utterly  nail  and  void. 
No  vote  was  taken  which  declared  directly  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  theoretical  question  thus  involved. 

The  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  was  subjected  to 
a  vigorous  discussion,  started  on  the  27th  of  January,  by 
an  amendment  offered  to  a  pending  bill  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
directing  the  President  to  raise,  arm,  and  equip  as  many 
volunteers  of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  useful, 
for  such  term  of  service  as  he  might  think  proper,  not 
exceeding  five  years — to  be  officered  by  white  or  black 
X)ersons,  in  the  President' s  discretion — slaves  to  be  accept- 
ed as  well  as  freemen.  The  members  from  the  Border 
States  opposed  this  proposition  with  greut  earnestness,  as 
certain  to  do  great  harm  to  the  Union  cause  among  their  con- 
stituents, by  arousing  prejudices  which,  whether  reason- 
able or  not,  were  very  strong,  and  against  which  argument 
would  be  found  utterly  unavailing.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  objected  to  it  mainly  because  it  would  convert 
the  war  against  the  rebellion  into  a  servile  war,  and  es- 
tablish abolition  as  the  main  end  for  which  the  war  was 
carried  on.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  vindicated  the 
policy  suggested,  as  having  been  dictated  rather  by  neces- 
sity than  choice,  lie  pointed  out  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  President,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  endeavored  to  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fully without  interfering  with  slavery,  and  showed  also 
how  the  refusal  of  tlie  Rebel  States  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  had  compelled  him  to  advance,  step  by  step, 
to  the  more  rigorous  and  effective  policy  which  had  now 
become  inevitable.  After  considerable  further  discussion, 
the  bill,  embodying  substantially  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  passed ;  ayes  83,  noes  64.  On  reaching  the 
Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
which,  on  the  12th  of  February,  reported  against  its  pas- 
sage, on  the  ground  that  the  autherity  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  the  President  was  already  suflScient- 
Iv  granted  in  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  approved 
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July  17,  1862,  which  authorized  the  President  to  employ^ 
in  any  military  or  naval  service  for  which  they  might  be 
found  competent,  persons  of  African  descent. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session  was  that 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  national  force  by 
enrolling  and  drafting  the  militia  of  the  whole  country — 
each  State  being  required  to  contribute  its  quota  in  the 
ratio  of  its  population,  and  the  whole  force,  when  raised, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  President.  Some  measure 
of  the  kind  seemed  to  have  been  rendered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary by  the  revival  of  party  spirit  throughout  the  loyal 
States,  and  by  the  active  and  eflTective  efforts  made  by 
the  Democratic  party,  emboldened  by  the  results  of  the 
fell  elections  of  1862,  to  discourage  and  prevent  volunteer- 
ing. So  successful  had  they  been  in  this  work,  that  the 
Government  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  its  efforts  to  raise 
men  for  anotlier  campaign ;  and  it  was  to  avert  this  threat- 
ening evil  that  the  bill  in  question  was  brought  forward 
for  the  action  of  Congress.  It  encountered  a  violent  resist- 
ance from  the  opposition  party,  and  especially  from  those 
members  whose  sympatliies  with  the  secessionists  were 
the  most  distinctly  marked.  But  after  the  rojection  of 
numerous  arac^ndmc^nts,  more  or  less  affecting  its  cliaracter 
and  force,  it  was  passed  in  tlie  Senate,  and  taken  up  on 
the  23d  of  February  in  the  House,  where  it  (encountered 
a  similar  ordeal.  It  contained  various  provisions  for 
exempting  from  S(Tviee  ])ersons  upon  whom  othei's  were 
most  directly  and  entirely  dependent  for  support — such  as 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  the  only  son  of  aged  and  infirm 
parents  who  reli(»d  upon  liim  for  a  maintenance,  &c.  It 
allowed  drafted  ju^rsons  to  procure  substitutes ;  and,  to 
cover  the  cas(^s  in  which  the  prices  of  substitutes  might 
become  exorlntant,  it  also  provided  that  u])on  payment 
of  three  hundred  dollars  the  GovernuKMit  itself  would 
procure  a  substitute,  and  release  the  person  drafted  from 
service.  Tlu^  h\\\  was  passed  in  the  House,  with  some 
amendments,  by  a  vot(^  of  115  to  49 ;  and  the  amt^ndments 
being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  becanu^  a  law. 

One  section  of  this  act  required  the  President  to  issue 
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a  piroclaiiiation  offering  an  amnesty  to  deserters,  and  he 
a4)ooidiDgly  issaed  it,  in  the  following  words : — 

■ 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

B^  ike  Prmdent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Exiotmrx  Mahsiom,  WAinnrorov,  March  10;  IMl 

In  pnnaanoe  of  the  twenty-iizth  section  of  the  act  of  Oongress  entitled 
<^  An  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  on  the  third  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  order  and 
oommand  that  all  soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  now  absent  from  their  regiments  without  leave,  shall  forthwith 
return  to  their  respective  regiments ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  and  pro- 
claim that  all  soldiers  now  absent  from  their  respective  regiments  without 
leave,  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1868,  report  them- 
selves at  any  rendezvous  designated  by  the  General  Orders  of  the  War 
Department,  No.  58,  hereto  annexed,  may  be  restored  to  their  respective 
regiments  without  punishment,  except  the  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allow- 
anoes  daring  their  absence ;  and  all  who  do  not  return  within  the  time 
above  specified  shall  be  arrested  as  deserters,  and  punished  as  the  law 
provides. 

And  whereas  evil-disposed  and  disloyal  persons,  at  sundry  places,  have 
enticed  and  proctffed  soldiers  to  desert  and  absent  themselves  from  their 
regiments,  thereby  weakening  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  prolonging 
the  war,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  cruelly  exposing  the 
gallant  and  faithful  soldiers  remaining  in  the  ranks  to  increased  hardships 
and  dangers : 

I  do  therefore  call  upon  all  patriotic  and  faithful  citizens  to  oppose  and 
resist  the  aforementioned  dangerous  and  treasonable  crimes,  and  aid  in 
restoring  to  their  regiments  all  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and  assist 
in  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  *^  Enrolling  and  calling  out  the 
National  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  to  support  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders  against  said 
act,  and  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  and  the  rebellion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 

the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abraham  Linoolbt. 
By  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Seeretcvry  of  War. 

The  finances  of  the  country  enlisted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  daring  this  session.    It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
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TJds  in  aome  wiy  for  the  expenses  or  the  war,  and  i 
foracaiTBnoy  ;  and  two  Mils  were  accordingly  introdoci 
at  an  early  stage  jf  the  session  relating  to  these  two  safa 
Jects.     The  Financial  BUI,  as  finaUy  passed  by 
Honaea,   saQioriaed   the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ' 
borrow  Bud  issae  bonds  for  nine  hundred  millions  < 
doHans,  at  not  more  than   six  per  cent,    interest, 
payab^  at  a  time  not  le^  than  ten  nor  more  than  fot^ 
years.    It  also  anthorized  the  Secretary  to  issne  treasoj 
notes  to  Hie  amount  of  foar  hundred  millions  of  doUai 
bearing  intezest,  and  also  notes  not  bearing  interest  to  t 
amonnt  of  one  hundred  and  Hfty  millions  of  dollaj 
While  this  bill  was  pending,   a  Joint   resolution  vraA  ' 
passed  by  both  Houses,  authorizing  the  issuing  of  treas-. 
my  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  < 
dollars,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  soldiers  i 
sailors  in  the  aerrioe. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  rigned  this  x 
.  Intion,  in  the  following 
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I  have  rignod  the  joint  resolntion  to  provide  for  the  immediata  psf- 
ment  of  the  axraj  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  the  Honas 
of  Representatives  on  the  14th,  and  b;  the  Senate  on  the  16th  inst. 
The  joint  reaolution  is  a  simple  nntbority,  araonnting,  however,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  to  a  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnrj  to 
malte  an  additional  issuo  of  one  taondred  millions  of  dollars  \a  TTnitod 
States  notes,  if  so  much  money  is  needed,  for  the  payment  of  the  armj 
and  navy.  My  approval  is  given  In  order  that  every  possible  facility  maj 
be  afforded  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  pay  daa  to  oar  mI- 
diers  and  our  aoilors. 

Wliile  giving  this  approval,  however,  I  think  it  my  dnty  to  eipreas  my 
sincere  regret  that  it  has  been  foand  necessary  to  anthorize  so  large  an 
additional  iasae  of  United  States  notes,  when  this  circniation,  and  that  of 
tlie  suspended  banks  together,  have  become  already  so  redandant  as  to 
increase  prices  beyond  real  valneB,  thereby  angmenting  the  cost  of  UtIi^ 
to  the  injury  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  sapplies — to  the  iqjnry  of  the  wb^ 
conntry.  It  seems  very  pldn  tliat  continued  issneeof  United  States  no(M^ 
without  any  checlc  to  the  issaos  of  suspended  banks,  and  without  ad«qiiat« 
provision  for  the  raising  of  money  by  loans,  and  for  fanding  tba  issnea,  ao 
AS  to  Iteep  them  witliin  due  limits,  most  soon  produce  diuHtrou  nwiin 
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quences;  and  this  matter  appears  to  me  so  important  Uiat  I  feel  bound  to 
avail  mjself  of  this  occasion  to  ask  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  it 

That  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  country  can 
hardly  admit  of  doubt,  and  that  a  judicious  measure  to  prevent  tlie  dete- 
rioration of  this  currency,  by  a  reasonable  taxation  of  bank  circulation 
or  otherwise,  is  needed,  seems  equally  clear.  Independently  of  this  gen- 
efal  consideration,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  people  at  large  to  exempt 
banks  enjoying  the  special  privilege  of  circulation,  from  their  just  propor- 
tion of  the  public  burdens. 

In  order  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loans  most  easily  and  cheaply,  it  is 
dearly  necessary  to  give  every  possible  support  to  the  public  credit.  To 
that  end,  a  unifonn  currency,  in  which  taxes,  subscriptions,  loans,  and  all 
other  ordinary  public  dues  may  be  paid,  is  almost  if  not  quite  indispensa- 
ble. .  Such  a  currency  can  be  furnished  by  banking  associations  authorized 
under  a  general  act  of  Congress,  as  suggested  in  my  message  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  session.  Tlie  securing  of  this  circulation  by  the  pledge 
of  the  United  States  bonds,  as  herein  suggested,  would  still  further  facili- 
tate loans,  by  increasing  the  present  and  causing  a  future  demand  for 
sach  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  actual  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  and 
if  the  greater  embarrassment  sure  to  come  if  the  necessary  means  of  re- 
lief be  not  afforded,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  perform  my  duty  by  a  simple 
announcement  of  my  approval  of  the  joint  resolution,  which  proposes 
relief  only  by  increasing  the  circulation,  without  expressing  my  earnest 
desire  that  measures,  such  in  substance  as  that  I  have  just  referred  to,  may 
receive  the  early  sanction  of  Congress.  By  such  measures,  in  my  opinion, 
will  payment  be  most  certainly  secured,  not  only  to  the  army  and  navy, 
but  to  all  honest  creditors  of  the  Government,  and  satisfactory  provision 

made  for  future  demands  on  the  Treasury. 

Abbaiiam  Lincoln. 

The  second  bill — that  to  provide  a  national  currency, 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide 
for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,  was  passed  in 
the  Senate — ayes  twenty-three,  noes  twenty-one  ;  and  in 
the  House,  ayes  seventy-eight,  noes  sixty-four — under 
the  twofold  conviction  that  so  long  as  the  war  continued 
the  country  must  have  a  large  supply  of  paper  money, 
and  that  it  was  also  highly  desirable  that  this  money 
should  be  national  in  its  character,  and  rest  on  the  faith 
of  the  Government  as  its  security. 

Another  act  of  importance,  passed  by  Congress  at  this 
session,  was  the  admission  of  AVest  Virginia  into  the 
Union.     The  Constitution  of  th<*  United  States  declares 
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Out  no  new  State  atuU  be  farmed  within  the  Jarisdictiou 
nf  an^  State  without  tiie  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  concerned,  as  well  as  of  tbe  Congress.  Tlie  main 
question  on  which  tlie  admission  of  the  new  Stat^.'  tui-ned, 
Quffefore,  was  whether  tbat  State  had  been  fonned  with 
Oie  consent  of  the  Legidotare  of  Virginia.  Tlie  facts  of 
the  case  were  these :  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virgtoia,  conTened  in  extra  session,  had  called 
a  oonrention,  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  Febrnaiy,  1861, 
at  Bichmond,  to  decida  on  the  qnOGtion  of  secession. ,  A 
vote  was  also  to  be  taken,  whffli  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention should  be  elected,  to  decide  whether  an  ordinauoei 
<tf  secession,  if  jiassed  1^  the  conrention,  should  he  rej^l 
furred  back  to  the  people ;  uid  this  was  decided  in  ih^i 
affinnatiTO,  by  a  miyority  of  nearly  sixty  thousand,  ^^ga 
convention  met,  and  an  ordinance  of  secesoon  was  pas88^^ 
and  referred  to  the  people,  at  au  election  to  be  hedd  on  tbf[ 
fourth  Tuesday  of  May.  Without  waitlnf;  for  this  TOtitii 
Qie  authorities  of  the  State  levied  war  agahist  the  lT];iit64>, 
States,  joined  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  invited  tbf9{ 
Confederate  armies  to  occupy  portions  of  .their  territory,  ■■ 
A  convention  of  nearly  five  hundred  delegates,  chosen  in 
Western  Virginia  under  a  popular  call,  met  early  in  May, 
declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void,  and 
called  another  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  Wheeling,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  in  case  the  seceeeion  ordinance  should  be  rati- 
fied by  the  popular  vote.  It  was  so  ratified,  and  the 
convention  met.  It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  officers  of  the  old  diovemment  of  the  State  had  va- 
cated their  offices  by  joining  the  rebellion ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  fill  them,  and  to  reorganize  the 
Government  of  the  whole  State.  On  the  20th  of  August 
the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  to  "pirovide  for  tke 
formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  this  State."  Under  that  ordinance,  delegates  were 
elected  to  a  convention  which  met  at  Wheeling,  November 
26th,  and  proceeded  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  as  the  new  State  was  named,  which 
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was  submittc^d  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  April, 
1862,  and  by  them  ratified  —  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  against  it.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  authority  of  tlie 
Wheeling  Convention  of  June  11th,  met,  in  extra  session, 
called  by  tlie  Governor  appointed  by  that  convention,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1862,  and  passed  an  act  giving  its  consent 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  State,  and  making  application 
to  Congress  for  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  Congress,  therefore,  was  whether 
the  l^slature  which  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  11th  of  June 
was  "the  Legislature  of  Virginia,"  and  thus  competent 
to  give  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State  within 
the  State  of  Virginia.  The  bill  for  admitting  it,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  several  leading  and  influential 
Republicans,  was  passed  in  the  House — ayes  ninety -six, 
noes  fifty -five.  It  passed  in  the  Senate  without  debate, 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1863,  the  President 
issued  the  following  proclamation  for  the  admission  of  the 
new  State : — 

WTicrta.^,  by  the  net  of  Congress  approved  the  Slst  day  of  December  last, 
the  State  of  West  Virjijinia  was  declared  to  bo  one  of  the  United  Stntesof 
America,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  condition  tliat  certain 
changes  sliould  be  duly  made  in  the  projioscd  Constitution  for  that  Stat«. 

AjuI  ichereaSy  proof  of  a  compliance  with  that  condition,  as  required  by 
the  second  section  of  tlie  act  aforesaid,  has  been  submitted  to  me : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid, 
declare  and  ])roclaim  that  the  said  act  shall  take  etTect  and  bo  in  force 
from  and  alter  sixty  day*  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
[l.  b.]        tnree,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh.  Abbauam  Lixcoui. 

Hv  tlie  President  • 

William  H.  Sewaicd,  Secretary  of  State, 
24 
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Quit  no  new  State  BhaU  Im  foimed  within  the  jarisdicUoq 
nf  eaij  State  without  the  ooiuent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.  The  main 
qveetLon  on  which  the  admiuiDn  of  the  new  State  turned, 
therefore,  was  whether  that  State  had  been  formed  with 
the  oouBent  of  the  Le^datnre  of  Virginia.  The  i^*^ts  of 
the  case  were  these :  In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virgiiua,  conyened  in  extra  eession,  had  culled 
a  conrention,  to  be  held  on  the  i4th  of  February,  1361, 
at  Bichmond,  to  decide  on  the  qneetiou  of  secession, ,  A 
Tota  was  also  to  be  taken,  when  the  delegat^^a  to  this  con- 
vention should  be  eleotedf  to  decide  whether  au  ordinance 
of  seoesBion,  if  passed  hy  the  conTentlon,  should  be  j^^, 
ftirred  back  to  the  people  ;  and  this  was  decided  in  tti^j 
affirmative^  by  a  m^ority  of  nearly  sixty  thooaand.  T^ 
convention  met,  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  pwwp^,^ 
and  referred  to  Qie  people;  at  an  election  to  be  held  onf^ 
fourth  Tuesday  of  May.  'Withont  w^ting  for  this  TOt^i 
the  authorities  of  the  State  levied  war  agahist  the  Unit^fi-. 
States,  joined  the  Ilebel  Confederacy,  and  invited  thoj 
Confederate  armies  to  occupy  portions  of  ^eir  territory.  • 
A  convention  of  nearly  five  hundred  delegates,  chosen  in 
Western  Virginia  under  a  popular  call,  met  early  in  May, 
declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void,  and 
called  another  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  conn- 
ties  of  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  WheeUng,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  in  case  the  secession  ordinance  should  be  rati- 
fied by  the  popular  vote.  It  was  so  ratified,  and  the 
convention  met.  It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  officers  of  the  old  (jfovemment  of  the  State  had  va- 
cated their  offices  by  joining  the  rebellion ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  fill  tiiem,  and  to  reorganize  the 
(Jovemment  of  the  whole  State.  On  the  20th  of  August 
the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  to  "  provide  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  this  State."  Under  that  ordinance,  delegates  were 
elected  to  a  convention  which  met  at  Wheeling,  November 
26th,  and  proceeded  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  as  the  new  State  was  named,  which 
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was  8nbniitt(*d  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  April, 
1802,  and  by  them  ratified  —  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  five  hun- 
dred  and  fourteen  against  it.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  authority  of  tlie 
Wheeling  Convention  of  June  11th,  met,  in  extra  session, 
called  by  tlie  Governor  appointed  by  that  convention,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1862,  and  passed  an  act  giving  its  consent 
to  the  formation  of  tlie  new  State,  and  making  application 
to  Congress  for  its  iidmission  into  the  Union.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  Congress,  therefore,  was  whether 
the  legislature  which  met  at  Wheeling  on  the  11th  of  June 
was  'Hhe  Legislature  of  Virginia,"  and  thus  competent 
to  give  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State  within 
the  State  of  Virginia.  The  bill  for  admitting  it,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  several  leading  and  influential 
Republicans,  was  passed  in  the  House — ayes  ninety-six, 
noes  fifty -five.  It  passed  in  the  Senate  without  debate, 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  and  on  tlie  20th  of  April,  1863,  the  President 
issued  the  following  proclamation  for  the  admission  of  the 
new  State : — 

Wlierva^,  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  31st  day  of  December  last, 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  Stiitesof 
America,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  e(}ual  footing  with  tlie 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  tlie  condition  that  certain 
changes  sliould  be  duly  made  in  the  proposed  Constitution  for  that  State. 

AjuI  icherecufj  prt>of  of  a  compliance  with  that  condition,  as  required  by 
the  sec'ond  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  has  been  submitted  to  me : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid, 
declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said  act  shall  take  effect  and  bo  in  force 
from  and  alter  sixty  day*  from  the  date  hereof. 

Izk  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  sea] 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lonl  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sizty- 
[l.  a.]        tnree,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh.  Abraham  Linoolh. 

By  the  President* 

William  H.  Skwajcd,  Secretary  0/ State, 
24 
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and  three  weie  ^Ten  tcr  tbedr  xiUBBge,  and  twenty-e 
agumtit 

The  aesrion  closed  on  the  4th  of  Maroh,  1663.  Its  p 
oeedings  had  l^een  marked  by  tiie  aame  tlioroagh  i 
fixed  determiiiation  to  cany  on  the  war,  by  tha  i 
the  most  Tigorous  and  eflbotiTe  measTrres  for  fhevhpilMW ' 
cion  of  tiie  rebellion,  and  by  the  same  fnll  and  promiit 
support  of  the  Prudent,  which  had  ohaTacteirij^.,^|i|p 
preceding  Congress.  . . ,  ' 

While  some  members  of  the  Administiation'iMlty'i 
becoming  impatient  of  the  delays  which  seemed  to  mi^  . 
the  pn^resB  of  the  war,  were  inclined  to  ceoBore'ttLe 
caution  of  the  President,  and  to  insist  upon  bolder  abd 
more  sweeping  assaults  upon  the  persons  and  property 
at  the  people  of  the  Bebel  Stat^  and  especiaUy  a|xm 
the  institation  of  slareiy— and  while,  on  the  other  hud, 
its  more  open  opjioncnts  denounced  every  thing  E&e 
severity,  as  calculated  to  exasperate  the  South  and  pro- 
long the  war,  the  great  body  of  the  members,  like  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  manifested  a  steady  and  firm 
reliance  on  the  patriotic  purpose  and  the  calm  sagacity 
evinced  by  the  President  in  his  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
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-others two  hundred  and  seventy-three;  and 
■ohael  Hahn  was  elected,  receiving  twc 
8^  ndrc^d  and  ninety-nine  votes  out  of  five 

^^  idred  and  seventeen,  the  whole  number 

^  .ittee  of  the  House,  to  which  the  applica- 

^      "  ,'  gentleni(»n  for  admission  to  their  seats  had 

U^^  iTed,  reported,  on  the  9th  of  February,  in  favor 

^  .r  claim.     It  was  represented  in  this  report  that  the 

airements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
^d  in  all  respects  been  com^ilied  with,  the  only  question 
being  whether  a  military  governor,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Unit(»d  States,  could  properly  and  riglit- 
ftilly  perform  th(»  functions  of  the  civil  governor  of  the 
State.  The  committee  held  that  he  could,  and  cited  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
recognizing  the  power  of  the  President  to  appoint  a  mili- 
tary governor,  but  also  recognizing  both  his  civil  and 
military  functions  as  of  full  validity  and  binding  obliga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  repre- 
sentatives can  be  elected  to  the  Federal  Legislature  only 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  States  Legislature,  or  of  an 
act  of  the  Federal  Congress.  In  this  case  neither  of  these 
requii'ements  had  bei»n  fulfilhxl.  The  House,  however, 
admitted  both  these  gentlemen  to  their  seats,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety -two  to  forty-four. 

Before  adjourning,  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved 
on  the  3d  of  March,  authorizing  the  President,  ''  in  all 
domestic  and  foreign  wars,"  to  issue  to  private  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
— Bald  authority  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  th<*  act.  Resolutions  were  also  ado])ted 
in  both  Houses,  protesting  against  every  proposition  of 
foreign  interference,  by  proffers  of  mediation  or  other- 
wise, as  "unreasonable  and  inadmissible,"  and  declaring 
tlie  ''unalterable  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  prose- 
cute the  war  until  the  rebellion  shall  be  overcome." 
These  resolutions,  oflTered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  received  in  the 
Senate  thirty-one  votes  in  their  favor,  while  but  five 
were  cast  against  them,  and  in  the  House  one  hundred 
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Beiznre  of  priyate  property."  The  departments  at  Wash- 
ingtoDf  the  anDy  and  the  navy,  all  plac<?s  of  responsi- 
Mlity  and  trnst  under  the  CtovenuQent,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  clTJl  and  political  activity  in  t)ie  Nortliem 
States,  were  found  to' be  largely  fflled  iiy  perBons  in 
actiTe  Bjmpathy  with  the  aecession  moTement,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  giveit  all  the  aid  and  comfort  in  their 
power.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  new  Admiuititration, 
•nd  when  active  measoras'  began  to  b6  taken  for  the 
pression  of  the  rebellion,  the  Government  found  its  pi 
betrayed  and  its  movemeittB  thwarted  at  every 
Prominent  presses  and  politicians,  moreover,  throngbottt 
the  coanby,  b^^n,  by  active  hostility,  to  indicate  Hal^ 
qonpathy  with  those  who  sought,  under  cover  of  Opptt- 
rition  to  the  Administration,  to  overthrow  the  GovAit- 
ment,  and  it  became  speedily  manifest  that  there  was  raf- 
fident  of  treasonable  sentlmeut  throughout  the  Nortti-io 
paralyze  the  authorities  in  their  efforts,  aided  only  by  the 
ordinary  machi&»y  of  the  law,  to  crush  the  Bece^Oli 
movement.  ■:  ' ' 

Under  these  circumatances,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  exerciao  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which,  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  tlie  Constitution 
had  clothed  the  Government.  That  instrument  had  pro- 
vided that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus' 
should  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  miglit  require  if."  By 
necessary  implication,  whenever,  in  such  cases  either  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  dt'd  require  it,  the 
privil^e  of  that  writ  might  be  suspended  ;  and,  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Government  which 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  safety,  was  em- 
powered to  judge  when  the  contingency  should  occur. 
The  only  question  that  remained  was,  which  department 
of  the  Government  was  to  meet  tliia  responsibility.  H 
the  act  was  one  of  legislation,  it  could  only  be  performed 
by  Congress  and  the  President ;  jf  it  was  in  its  nature 
executive,  tiien  it  niiglit  bo  perfonued.  the  emergency  ro- 
quiring  it,  l)y  the  President  aloue.    The  pressing  eme^ 
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gency  of  the  case,  moreover,  went  far  towards  dictating  tlie 
decision.  Congress  liad  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  could  not  be  again  assembled  for  some  months; 
and  infinite  and,  perliaps  fatal  mischief  might  be  done 
during  the  interval,  if  the  Northern  allies  of  the  rebellion 
were  allowed  with  impunity  to  prosecute  their  plans. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the  Presi- 
denty  in  his  proclamation  of  tlie  3d  of  May,  1861,  direct- 
ing the  comiiuinder  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Florida  coast  to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any 
authority  upon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  the  Tortugas, 
and  Santa  Rosa,  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  also  authorized  him,  ''if 
he  should  find  it  necessary,  to  suspend  tlie  writ  of  hctbeas 
corpus^  and  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons." 
This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Administration  in  that 
direction ;  but  it  was  very  soon  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  On  the  25th  of  May,  John  Merryman,  a  resi- 
dent of  Hayfield,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  known 
by  the  Government  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
rebels,  and  to  be  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry,  then  com- 
manded by  Gemn-al  Cadwallader.  On  the  same  day  he 
forwarded  a  petition  to  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-Justice  of 
the  United  States,  reciting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest, 
and  praying  for  the  issue  of-  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  writ  was  forthwith  issued,  and  General  Cadwallader 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  body  of  Merryman  before  the 
Chief- Justice  on  the  27th.  On  that  day  Colonel  Lee  pre- 
sented a  written  communication  from  General  Cadwalla- 
»der,  stating  that  Merryman  had  been  aiTested  and  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  by  officers  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  charged  with  various  acts  of 
treason:  with  holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  a 
company  avowing  its  purpose  of  armed  hostility  against 
the  Government,  and  with  having  made  often  and  unre- 
served declarations  of  his  association  Avith  this  arme^ 
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iteroe,  and  of  his  readineBB  to  oo-operatt<  with  IhoBe 
gBged  in  the  present  lebdlion  agkint^t  the  Govei 
of  the  United  States.  The  General  added,  tliat  he 
"  dnly  anthorized  by  the  Fiesident  of  tlie  United  States 
Id  Buspend  the  writ  ot^Jtabtat  corpus  for  tLe  public 
safety ;"  and  that,  while  he  ftiUy  appreciated  t!ie  deli- 
oacy  of  the  trost,  he  was  also  instructed  "that,  in  tinies 
of  ciTil  strife,  errors,  if  any,  shoald  be  on  the  side  oi 
safety  to  the  oonntry."  The  commanding  Gfeneral 
cordiogly  declined  to  o1)ey  the  writ,  whereupon 
attachment  was  forthwith  iasned  against  him  for 
tempt  of  court,  made  returnable  at  noon  on  the  nextdq^ 
On  tliat  day,  the  marshal  charged  with  serring  the  at- 
tachment made  retnm  IMt  he  was  not  admitted  wKmn 
the  fortress,  and  had  consequently  been  unable  to  serra 
tiie  writ  The  Chief-JuBtice,  thereupon,  read  an  opiaiflB 
ttiat  the  President  could  not  suspend  the  writ  of  Anboor 
eorput,  nor  anthorize  any  milit^  officer  to  do  so,'  attA 
that  a  military  officer  had  no  right  to  arrest  any  peiwtt,^ 
not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  an  offieatx^ 
^^ainst  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in  aid  of 
the  jadicial  authority,  and  subject  to  its  control.  The 
Cliief  Justice  stated  further,  tliat  the  marshal  had  the 
power  to  summon  out  the  posse  cowitatus  to  enforce  the 
service  of  the  writ,  but  as  it  was  apparent  that  it  would 
be  resisted  by  a  force  notoriously'  superior,  the  Court 
could  do  nothing  further  in  the  premises. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  another  writ  was  issued  by  Judge 
Giles,  of  Baltimore,  to  Major  Morris,  of  the  United  States 
Artillerj',  at  Port  McHenty,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
14th,  refused  to  obey  the  writ,  because,  at  the  time  it  was 
issued,  and  for  two  weeks  previous,  the  City  of  Balti- 
more had  been  completely  under  the  control  of  the  rebd 
anthorities.  United  States  soldiers  had  been  murdered  in 
the  streets,  the  intention  to  capture  that  fort  liad  been 
openly  proclaimed,  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  was 
at  that  moment  debating  the  question  of  making  war 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  All  tills,  in 
his  judgment,  constituted  a  <\ise  of  rebellion,  and  atford- 
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ed  safflcient  legal  cause  for  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  Similar  cases  arose,  and  were  disposed  of  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  had  proposed  to  Mr.  G. 
Heincken,  of  New  York,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  and 
Virginia  Steamship  Company,  payment  for  two  steamers 
of  that  line,  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  which  he  had 
seized  for  the  rebel  service,  an  acceptance  of  which  proffer, 
Mr.  Heincken  was  informed,  would  be  treated  as  an  act 
of  treason  to  the  Government ;  and  on  his  application, 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  this  decision  : — 

An  insarrection  has  broken  out  in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
including  Virginia,  designed  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  executive  authorities  of  that  State  are  parties  to  that  insur- 
rection, and  so  arc  public  enemies.  Their  action  in  seizing  or  baying 
Tessels  to  bo  employed  in  executing  that  design,  is  not  merely  without 
aatliority  of  law,  but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for  any  person  to  givo 
aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To  sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  \» 
their  purpose  to  use  as  ships  of  war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort.  To 
receive  mon<?V  from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they  have  seized 
for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  convert  the  unlawful  seizure 
into  a  sale,  and  would  subject  the  party  so  offending  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason,  and  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 
offender  to  punishment. 

Those  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Government  were  vehe- 
mently assailed  by  the  party  opponents  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  led  to  the  most  violent  and  intempemte 
assaults  upon  the  Government  in  many  of  the  public 
prints.  Some  of  these  journals  were  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  the  public  mails,  the  Government  not  holding 
itself  under  any  obligation  to  aid  in  circulating  assaults 
upon  its  own  authority,  and  stringent  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  telegraph. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1862,  Attorney-General  Bates  tran:^- 
mitted  to  the  President  an  elaborate  opinion,  prepared  at 
his  request,  upon  his  power  to  make  arrests  of  persoiij^ 
known  to  have  criminal  complicity  with  the  insurgents, 
or  against  whom  there  is  probable  cause  for  suspicion 
of  such  criminal  complicity,  and  also  upon  his  right  to 
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xefiiBe  to  obey  a  writ  of  ibo&AU  corpus  in  case  of  such 
ureate.  The  Attorney-Genenldiacu&Bifd  Uie  subject  at 
considerable  lengUi,  and  reached  a  cuuclusiou  favorabl« 
to  the  aotioD  of  the  Oovemmeut.  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  Gtovemraent  exerted,  with  vigor  aud  energy,  a)i 
the  power  thna  placed  in  its  hands  to  pr^veiit  tlit;  rubi^ 
liun  from  reoeiTing  aid  from  those  in  s^-mpatliy  with. 
objects  m  the  Northern  States.  A  large  iimuber. 
persons,  believed  to  be  in  complici^  vrith  the  issurgei 
were  placed  .in  arrest,  but  were  released  iiiwn  taking 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Baltimore  con- 
tinned  for  Bonie  time  to  be  the  head -quartets  of  cona|di»- 
oies  and  movements  of  various  kinds  in  aid  of  the  lefeieL- 
lion,  and  the  arrests  were  consequently  more  hnmetoi& 
tbere  than  elsewherw  Indeed,  very  strennons  effortB 
were  made  throoghom  the  anmmer  to  indnce  some  actiop 
on  the  part  of  Ihe  legislature  which  wuuld  place  the  State 
in  alliance  with  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  it  waa  cc»fl- 
dently  believed'  that  an  ordinance  looking  to  this  ei$ 
would  be  passed  at  the  extra  sedsion  which  wa§  convent 
for  the  17lii  of  September ;  but  on  the  16tli,  nine  secessioQ 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  ivitli  tlie  officers  of 
both  houses,  were  arrested  I)}'  General  McClellaii,  then 
in  command  of  tlie  army,  wlio  expressed  lus  full  appit>- 
batioii  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  session  was  not  held. 

Tlie  President  at  the  time  gave  the  following  statement 
of  his  views  in  regard  to  these  arrests : — 

The  public  safi;ty  renders  it  neeessary  that  tlie  grounds  of  these  airestn 
flhould  ttt  present  be  withheld,  but  at  the  prriper  time  t1iey  will  bt>  niiulc 
public.  Of  one  thing  the  peo[iIe  of  Miirylnnd  nwy  rest  dssnrcd,  that  no 
urest  hits  been  mode,  or  will  be  mnile,  not  based  un  substHntiul  and  an- 
mistakablo  complicity  with  those  in  uriiieil  rebellion  iigaiiist  the  Govcro- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  In  no  ciiso  bus  an  arrest  been  made  oc  iner* 
eoBpicion,  or  through  personal  or  parlisiiii  animosities;  but  in  all  casn 
the  Governineat  is  in  possession  of  tangible  and  unmistakable  eridMioci, 
which  will,  when  made  public,  be  satiefactory  to  every  loyal  citizen. 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made  under  authority  of  the 
State  Department,  ni)t  witlio'jt  complaint,  ceitainly,  from 
large  numbers  of  the  people,  but  with  tlie  general  aoqul- 
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eficence  of  the  whole  community,  and  beyond  all  question 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  and  the  coun- 
try. On  the  14th  of  February,  1862,  an  order  was  issued 
on  the  subject,  wliich  transferred  control  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  War  Department.  The  circumstances  wliich 
had  made  these  arrests  necessary  are  stated  with  so  much 
clearness  and  force  in  that  order,  that  we  insert  it  at 
length,  as  follows : — 

si:eol*tive  ordebs  is  kelation  to  state  prisoners. 

Wae  Depabtmrnt,  'VYaajuixutox,  Ftbruary  14. 

The  breaking  out  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  based  on  a  conflict  of 
political  ideas,  being  an  event  without  precedent  in  the  United  States, 
was  necessarily  attended  by  great  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  public 
mind.  Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  suddenly  became  bold,  and  treason 
astonished  the  world  by  bringing  at  once  into  the  field  military  forces 
anpcrior  in  numbers  to  the  standing  ainny  of  the  United  States. 

Every  department  of  the  Government  was  paralyzed  by  treason.  De- 
fection appeared  in  the  Senaite,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  Federal  Courts;  ministers  and  consuls  returned  from 
foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionary  councils,  or  land  or  naval 
forces;  commanding  and  other  ollicers  of  the  anny  and  in  the  navy  be- 
trayed the  councils  or  deserted  their  posts  for  commands  in  th'e  insurgent 
forces.  Treason  was  llagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in  the  post-ollice  service, 
as  well  as  in  the  Territorial  governments  and  in  the  Indian  reserves. 

Not  only  governors,  judges,  legislators,  and  ministerial  officers  in  the 
States,  but  even  whole  States,  rushed,  one  after  an<»ther,  with  ajjparent 
nnaniinity,  into  rebellion.  The  Capital  was  besieged,  and  its  connection 
with  ail  the  States  cut  oil'. 

Even  in  the  portions  of  the  country  which  were  most  loyal,  political 
combinations  and  secret  societies  were  formed,  furthering  the  work  of 
disunion,  while,  from  motives  of  disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited 
passions  or  perverted  sym])athies,  individuals  were  found  fiirnishing  men, 
money,  and  materials  of  war  and  supplies  to  the  insurgents'  military  and 
naval  forces.  Armies,  ships,  fortifications,  navy  yards,  arsenals,  military 
posts  and  garrisons,  one  after  another,  were  betrayed  or  abandoned  to  the 
insurgents. 

Congress  had  not  anticipated  and  so.had  not  provided  for  the  emergency. 
Tlie  municipal  authorities  were  powerless  and  inactive.  The  judicial  ma- 
chinery seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the  Government, 
but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 

Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  and  industriously  instigated  by  the 
abettors  of  the  insurrection,  became  imminent,  and  has  only  been  pre- 
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vented  by  tlic  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the  most  perfeet 
moderation  in  our  intercourse  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  though  fortnnatelj 
not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Federal  Government,  which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a  model 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  had  indeed  tlie  ability  to  defend  and 
maintain  itself. 

Some  reverses,  wliich  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  suffered  bj  newly 
levied  and  inethcicnt  forces,  discouraged  the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes 
to  the  insurgents.  Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease,  and 
desertions  coiiunencod.  Parties  speculated  upon  the  question  whether 
conscription  hud  not  become  necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  tliis  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  with  energ}' 
the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Constitution  confides  to  him  in  cases 
of  insurrection.  He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval  forcesi, 
unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed  necessary.  He  directed 
measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  post-office  for  treasonable  correspond- 
ence. He  subjected  passenjrers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to  new 
passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade,  suspended  the  writ  uf 
habeas  corpvs  in  various  places,  and  caused  persons  who  were  represfonted 
to  him  as  l)eing  or  about  to  engage  in  disloyal  or  treasonable  pra<!tice&  to 
be  arrested  by  special  civil  as  well  as  military  agencies,  and  detained  in 
military  custody,  when  necessary,  to  prevent  them  and  deter  others  from 
such  practices.  Examinations  of  such  cases  wore  instituted,  and  some  of 
the  i»ersons  so  arrested  have  been  discharged  from  time  to  time,  under 
circinustiinces  or  upon  conditions  compatible,  as  was  thoii^'ht,  with  the 
public  satoty. 

Meantime  a  favorable  t-lianjie  of  public  (jpinion  has  occurred.  The  line 
between  lovaltv  and  disb)valtv  is  plain) v  define*! ;  llie  whole  strneture  of 
the  (/ovornmeiit  is  firm  and  stable;  approliensi«tns  of  public  danger  and 
facilities  for  ti'ensonable  practices  lijivc  diminisjn-d  with  the  ])a>j?ion.s  which 
prompted  heedless  persons  to  adopt  tliem.  The  insurrection  is  believed 
to  have  culminated  and  to  be  dtclining. 

The  President,  in  view  of  tliese  facts,  and  anxious  to  favor  a  return  to 
the  normal  course  of  tlie  Administration,  as  far  jis  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  will  allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  state  prisoners 
now  iield  in  military  custody,  be  released  on  their  subscribing  to  a  ]j:irulc 
enjra^nn*:  them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enenjies  in  hostility  lu 
the  United  States. 

The  Scretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discretion,  except  from  the 
effect  of  this  (jrder  any  pei'sons  detained  as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
surgents, or  others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deeme<l 
incompatible  with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  sliall  be  so  released,  and  who  shall  keep  their  parole. 
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the  Preflident  grants  au  amnesty  for  any  past  offences  of  treason  or  dis- 
loyalty which  they  may  have  committed. 

Extraordinary  arrests  will  hereafter  be  made  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
military  authorities  alone. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stantok.  Secretary  of  War, 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Department,  consisting  of  Major- 
Gteneral  Bix  and  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New 
York,  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  the  state  prisoners 
then  remaining  in  custody,  and  to  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  public  safety  and  the  existing  rebellion,  they 
should  be  discharged,  or  remain  in  arrest,  or  be  remitted 
to  the  civil  tribunals  for  trial.  Tliese  gentlemen  entered 
at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  were  released  from  custody  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Wherever  the  public  safety 
seemed  to  require  it,  however,  arrests  continued  to  be 
made — the  President,  in  every  instance,  assuming  all  the 
responsibility  of  these  acts,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  courts  and  the  judgment  of  the  country  for  his  vindi- 
cation. But  the  President  himself  had  not  up  to  this  time 
directed  any  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpfis,  or  given  any  public  notice  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  Govemm(>nt  would  be  guided  in  its  action  upon  cases 
that  might  arise.  It  was  left  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
decide  in  what  instances  and  for  what  causes  arrests  should 
be  made,  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  should  be  sus- 
pended. In  some  of  the  courts  into  which  these  cases 
were  brought,  thejground  was  accordingly  taken  that, 
although  the  Presioent  might  have  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  should  require  it,  to  susi)end  the  writ,  he 
could  not  delegate  that  authority  to  any  subordinate.  To 
meet  this  view,  therefore,  the  President,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1862,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

WhereaSy  it  has  been  necessary  to  coll  into  service,  not  only  volunteers, 
Hut  also  portions  of  the  militia  of  the  States  by  draft,  in  order  to  suppress 
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tba  iimrraction  niiting  id  the  tlDitod  StitM,  and  ilUlornl  r 
not  ■deqnUely  reatralntd  by  tha  ordIiui7  proo— m  or  law  frtim  It 
thia  meunre,  sod  from  ^ring  aid  aod  oomfort  in  ratiuus  ways  to  ll 
•arrwtion : 
Not,  therefore,  be  It  ordered — 

FhtL  That  duing  the  extitbg  inmrreetioii,  and  ai  a  neccfsarj  incna 
for  SDppresadng  the  laniB,  all  rebela  and  inrargentii  thel  r  tidere  onil  ul 
wtthin  the  Onited  StatM,  and  all  p«w»s  diaoonraeini;  volunteer  e 
manta,  rasiating  mllitar;  dmlU,  or  gidltr of  taj dialo^nl  ^jrurticv  alBtrd 
dd  and  comfort  to  the  rebela  agunit  the  antboritj  pf  the  liuited  S 
aball  be  aobject  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  aiid  paniehnt 
oonrts-martial  or  n^ltarj  commlieion. 

SieonS,  That  the  writ  of  habtat  eorptu  is  anapeaded  in  respect  t 
peraona  arreited,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  daring  the  rebelHoa  iiUM[ 
be,  imprisoned  in  an^  fort,  camp,  oreena],  military  priaon,  or  other  plaad 
of  eonflnement,  by  anj  military  anthorit}',  or  bj  the  awitwioe  «f  MMf] 
eonrt-msrtial  or  military  oommiaslon. 

.  In  witneu  whereof^  I  have  hereonto  aet  mj  hand  and  teal,  and  camed 
the  seal  of  the  United  StaU^g  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  tho  City  of  Waaliington,  tliia  twenty-fourth  day  of  < 

September,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thooaand  eight  faoa^  - 

[L.  a.]        dred  and  ttxty-two,  and  of  the  indepeodenee  of  the  Unftei 

States  the  eighty-MveDtb.  -:■ 

AngmiM   XjROOUI, 

BjthePrerident: 

WiLLiAU  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  StaU. 

This  proclamation  was  accompanied  by  orders  from  the 
War  Department  appointing  a  Provost-Marshal-Generil, 
whose  head-qnarters  were  to  be  at  Washington,  with 
special  provost-marshals,  one  or  more  in  each  State, 
charged  witli  tlie  duty  of  arresting  deserters  and  disloyal 
persons,  and  of  inquiring  into  treasonable  practices 
throughout  the  country.  They  weis  authorized  to  call 
upon  either  tlie  civil  or  military  authority  lor  aid  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  were  required  to  report  to 
the  department  at  Washington.  The  creation  of  this  new 
department  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  throughotit  the 
N(trth,  and  by  the  degree  of  success  which  had  attended 
their  efforts.  Prompted  partly  by  merely  political  and 
partisan  motives,  but  in  many  instances  by  thorough  ^m- 
puthy  \vith  the  secession  movement,  active  political  lead- 
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era  had  set  in  vigorous  motion  very  extensive  machinery 
for  the  advancement  of  their  designs.  * '  Peace-meetings ' ' 
were  lield  in  every  section  of  the  Nortliern  States,  at  which 
the  action  of  the  Government  was  most  vehemently  as- 
sailed, the  objects  of  the  war  were  misrepresented,  and  its 
prosecution  denounced,  and  special  efforts  made  to  prevent 
enlistments,  to  promote  desertions,  and  in  every  way  to 
cripple  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  rebel- 
lion by  force  of  arms.  The  vigorous  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  in  arresting  men  conspicuous  in  these 
disloyal  practices,  liad  created  a  salutary  reaction  in  the 
public  mind,  and  had  so  far  relieved  the  Administration 
from  apprehension  as  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  th** 
following  order : — 

Wab  Du>ABT]mrr,  Wabhuvoton,  JT^ttember  32,  ISfSL 

Ordered — 1.  That  all  persons  now  in  military  custody,  who  have  been 
arrested  for  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  opposing  the  draft,  or  for 
otherwise  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  in  States  where  the  draft 
has  been  made,  or  the  quota  of  volunteers  and  militia  has  been  furnished, 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  military  restraint. 

2.  The  persons  who,  by  the  authority  of  the  military  commander  or 
governor  in  rebel  States,  have  been  arrested  and  sent  from  such  btate  foi 
disloyalty  or  hostility  to  the  Goveninient  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
now  in  military  custody,  may  also  be  discharged  upon  ^ving  their  parole 
to  do  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  (lovcrnment  of  the  United  States,  nor 
render  aid  to  its  enemies.  But  all  such  persons  shall  remain  subject  to 
military  surveillance  and  liable  to  arrest  on  breach  of  their  parole.  And 
if  any  such  i)ersons  shall  [)retVr  to  leave  the  loyal  States  on  condition  of 
their  not  returning  again  during  the  war,  or  until  special  leave  for  that 
purpose  be  obtained  from  tliu  President,  then  such  persi^ps  shall,  at  his 
option,  be  released  and  de[)art  from  the  United  States,  or  bo  conveyed 
beyond  the  military  lines  of  the  United  States  forces. 

8.  This  order  sliall  not  operate  to  discharge  any  person  who  has  been  in 
arms  against  the  (iovernmenK  or  by  force  and  arms  has  resisted  or  at- 
tempted to  resist  the  draft,  nor  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to  trial 
and  punishment  by  civil  tribunals,  or  by  court-martial  or  military  commis- 
sion, who  may  be  amenable  to  such  tribunals  for  ofi'ences  committed. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  while  Congress  was  in 
cession,  public  sentiment  was  comparatively  at  rest  on  this 
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subject.  Congress  had  enacted  a  law,  sanctioning  tlie 
action  of  the  President  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  and  clothing  him  with  full  authority  to  check  and 
punish  all  attemi)ts  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  tlie  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  the  adjournment^ 
however,  wlien  the  political  activity  of  the  country  was 
transferred  from  the  Capital  to  the  people  in  their  respec- 
tive localities,  the  i)ai-ty  agitiition  was  revived,  and  public 
meetings  were  again  held  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  to  protest  against  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  One  of  tlie  most  active  of  these  advo- 
cates of  peace  with  tlie  Rebel  Confederacy  was  Hon.  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  who  had 
steadily  opposcni  all  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  throughout  Hk*  session.  After  tlit^  adjournment  he 
made  a  political  canvass  of  his  district,  and  in  a  speech  at 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  denounced  the  Grov- 
ernment  at  Washington  as  aiming,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  not  to  restore  the  Union,  but  to  crush  out  liberty  and 
establish  a  despotism.  lie  declared  that  the  war  was 
wag(^d  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslaving  of 
the  whites — that  tlie  GoverniiuMit  could  havi?  had  ])(*ace 
long  before  if  it  had  desired  it — that  the  mediation  of 
France  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  dtOiberately  rejectr'd  ])roj)()siti()]is  }>y  which  the 
Southern  States  could  hav(,'  luM.ni  brouuht  back  to  the 
Union.  He  also  denounced  an  ord(»r,  No.  ;]8,  issued  l)y 
General  Burnside,  in  (tommand  of  the  d(^])Artin(^nt,  forbid- 
ding cerUiin  disloyal  ])racti(!(»s,  and  giving  notice  that  p(T- 
sons  declaring  syni])athy  for  the  enemy  would  be  arrt»sted 
for  trial,  proclaimed  liis  intention  to  disobey  it,  and  called 
on  the  people  who  heard  him  to  resist  and  defeat  its  exe- 
cution. 

For  this  speech  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arr<'sted,  by  order 
of  G(^neral  Burnside,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  orderi-d  for 
trial  before  a  court-martial  at  Cincinnati.  On  the  ."itli,  he 
applied,  through  his  counsel.  Senator  Pugh,  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  hahvus  curpU'^ 
In  rej)ly  to  this  application,  a  letter  was  read  from  Gen- 
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eral  Bumside,  setting  forth  the  considerations  which  had 
led  him  to  make  the  arrest,  and  Vallandigham'  s  counsel 
was  then  heard  in  a  very  long  argument  on  the  case. 
Judge  Stewart  pronounced  his  decision,  refusing  the  writ, 
on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  General  Burnside  was 
necessary  for  the  public -safety.  '*  The  legality  of  the  ar- 
rjBst,"  said  the  judge,  "depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
necessity  for  making  it,  and  that  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  military  commander."     And  he  adds — 

Men  should  know  and  lay  the  truth  to  heart,  that  there  is  a  coarse  of 
condact  uot  involving  overt  treason,  and  not  therefore  suhject  to  punish- 
ment as  such,  which,  nevertheless,  implies  moral  guilt,  and  a  gross  ofience 
Against  the  country.  Tliose  who  live  under  the  protection  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  our  benignant  Government,  must  learn  that  they  cannot  stab 
Its  vitals  with  impunity.  If  they  cherish  hatred  and  hostility  to  it,  and 
desire  its  subversion,  let  them  withdraw  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  seek  the 
fellowship  and  protection  of  tliose  with  whom  they  are  in  synl^athy.  If 
they  remain  with  us,  while  they  are  not  of  us,  they  must  ba  subject  to 
ancb  a  course  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  prescribes 
and  will  enforce.  And  let  them  not  complain  if  the  stringent  doctrine  of 
military  necessity  should  find  them  to  be  thie  legitimate  subjects  of  its 
action.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  recognition  of  tliis  doctrine  will  lead  to 
an  arbitrary  invasion  of  the  personal  security,  or  personal  liberty,  of  the 
citizen.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  charge  of  disloyalty  will  be  made  on 
insutfioient  grounds.  But  if  there  should  be  an  occasional  mistake,  such 
an  occurrence  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  preservation  of  the 
nation ;  and  I  confess  I  am  but  little  moved  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of 
those  who,  while  tliey  indignantly  denounce  violation  of  personal  liberty, 
look  with  no  horror  upon  a  despotism  as  unmitigated  as  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed. 

The  military  commission,  before  which  Vallandigham 
was  ordered  for  trial,  met  on  the  6th,  found  him  gailty  of 
the  principal  offences  charged,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
placed  in  close  confinement  in  some  fortress  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  designated  by  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
department.  Major-General  Burnside  approved  the  sen- 
tence, and  designated  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor,  as 
the  place  of  confinement.  The  President  modified  this 
sentencie  by  directing  that,  instead  of  being  imprisoned, 
Mr.  Vallandigham  should  be  sent  within  the  rebel  lines, 
and  should  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  after  the 
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lennination  of  the  war.    This  sentence  was  at  once  carried 
into  execution. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  co^nt^y. 
The  opponents  of  the  Administration  treated  it  as  a  case 
of  martyrdom,  and  held  public  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  denouncing  the  action  of  the  Government  as  tyrannical 
and  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  demonstrations  was  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  the  16th  of  May,  at  wliich  Hon.  Erastus  Coming  pre- 
sided, and  to  which  Governor  Seymour  addressed  a  letter, 
expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his  condemnation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Government.  *'If  this  proceed- 
ing," said  he,  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham,  "is 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people,  it  is  not  merely  a  step  towards  revolution — it  is 
revolutipn.  It  will  not  only  lead  to  military  despotism — 
it  establislies  military  despotism.  In  this  aspect  it  must 
be  accepted,  or  in  this  aspect  rejected.  *  *  *  The 
people  of  this  country  now  wait  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
the  decision  of  the  Administration  upon  tliese  act.s.  Hav- 
ing given  it  a  generous  support  in  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  war, 
we  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  a  government  it  is  for  which 
we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood  and  our  treasure. 
The  action  of  tlie  Administration  will  determine,  in  the 
minds  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States,  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion 
at  the  South,  or  destroy  free  institutions  at  tlie  North." 
The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  this  meeting 
pledged  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Static  to  the  pres(?r- 
vation  of  the  Union,  but  condemned  in  strong  terms  the 
whole  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

A  copy  of  tliese  resolutions  was  forwarded  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  to  President  Lincoln,  who  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  reply  : — 

ExKCUTirr-  Mansion,  WiLsniNQTON,  J\in4  18, 180L 
Hon.  Erastus  Corxixq  and  others  : 

Gentlemen : — Your  letter  of  May  19,  enclosing  the  resolutions  of  a  pub- 
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lio  meeting  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  was 
received  several  days  ago. 

The  resolotions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolvable  into  two  proposi- 
tions :  first,  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to  snstain  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  support  the  Administration  in 
every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and, 
secondly,  a  declaration  of  censure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed 
imoonstitntional  action,  such  as  the  making  of  military  arrests.  And  from 
the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  their  part  to  maintain  our 
common  Government  and  country,  despite  the  folly  or  wickedness,  as 
they  may  conceive,  of  any  Administration.  This  position  is  eminently 
patriotic,  and  as  such  I  thank  the  meeting  and  congratulate  the  nation  for 
it.  My  own  purpose  is  the  same,  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself  have  a 
common  object,  and  can  have  no  difference,  except  in  the  choice  of  means 
or  measures  for  effecting  that  object. 

And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  would  close  it,  if  there  were 
no  apprehension  that  more  injurious  consequences  than  any  merely  per 
sonal  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systematically  cast  upon  me  for 
doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  resolutions 
promise  to  support  me  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed,  nor  shall  know- 
ingly employ  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions,  assert 
and  argue  that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  following  them, 
for  which  I  am  ultimately  responsible,  are  unconstitutional.  I  think  they 
are  not.  The  resolutions  quote  from  the  Constitution  the  definition  of 
treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safeguards  and  guarantees  therein  provided 
for  the  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  and,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  his 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  They  proceed  to 
resolve  "  that  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  against  the 
pretensions  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  especially  for  his  pro- 
tection in  times  of  civil  commotion." 

And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolutions  pro- 
ceed :  "  They  were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people  after  years 
of  protracted  civil  war,  and  wore  adopted  into  our  Constitution  at  the 
eloie  of  the  Revolution."  Would  not  the  demonstration  have  been  better 
if  it  could  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted 
and  applied  during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution,  instead  of 
c^fter  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the  other?  I,  too,  am  devotedly  for  them 
qfter  civil  war,  and  h^ore  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  "  except  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  "  their  sus- 
pension. The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell  us  that  these  safeguards  *^  have 
stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  years  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system, 
ander  circamstances  which  show  that,  while  they  constitute  the  founda- 
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tion  of  all  free  government,  they  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  sta- 
lulitj  of  the  Republic.^'  No  one  denies  that  thej  have  so  stood  the  test' 
up  to  the  bejjinning  of  the  present  rebellion,  if  we  except  a  certain  occur- 
rence at  New  Orleans;  nor  does  any  one  question  that  they, will  stand 
tlie  same  test  much  longer  after  the  rebellion  closes.  But  these  provisiona 
of  the  Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case  we  have  in  hand,  be- 
cause the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not 
for  the  treason  defined  in  tbo  Constitution,  and  npon  conviction  of  which 
the  punishment  is  death — nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persona 
to  answer  for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  were  the 
proceedings  following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  "criminal 
prosecutions.^^  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds,  and 
the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrest.  Let 
us  consider  the  real  case  with  wliich  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the 
parts  of  the  Constitution  plainly  made  for  such  oases. 

Prior  tomv  installation  here,  it  had  been  inculcated  that  anv  State  had 
a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the  National  Union,  and  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  devotees  of  tlie  doctrine 
should  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  con- 
trary to  their  liking,  and  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible, 
they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  mauy  of  the 
United  States  forts,  and  had  tired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before 
I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  ofhrial  act  what- 
ever. Tlui  rebellion  thus  began  soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war : 
and,  in  certain  respects,  it  began  on  very  uTieijual  tonus  botween  the  pjir- 
ties.  The  insurfieiits  had  been  prepariiii;  Inr  it  more  tban  thirty  yoarsi, 
while  the  Government  liiid  taken  no  ptei»s  t(»  resist  tlieni.  Tlie  former 
had  carelullv  enn^ijikTed  all  the  niefiiis  which  co'.ilvl  be  turned  to  tlioir 
account.  It  undt>ul>tedly  was  a  well-pondered  reliance  with  them  that, 
in  their  own  unrestricted  etVorts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  law 
altojrether,  the  (iovernnient  would,  in  great  de;:ree,  be  restniiiied  by  the 
same  C(»nstitution  and  law  from  arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympa- 
thizers pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Govornment.  and  nearly  iill  coin- 
niunities  of  the  people.  From  this  material,  under  cover  of  ''liberty  of 
speceh,"  ''liberty  of  the  press,"  and  ''habeas  corpus,''  they  hoped  to 
keep  on  foot  among  us  a  most  ellieient  corps  of  spies,  informers,  snpjdiers, 
and  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  knew 
that  in  times  such  as  they  were  inaugurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself 
the  ''habeas  corpus"  mijrht  be  susjiendcii;  but  they  also  knew  they  had 
friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  was  to  suspend  it :  mean- 
while, their  sj>ies  and  others  might  remain  nt  large  to  helj)  on  their  cause. 
Or  if.  a^  has  hapj)ened,  the  Executive  should  susi)end  the  writ,  without 
ruinous  waste  of  time,  instanres  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur, 
as  are  alwavs  likelv  to  avcnr  in  such  cases,  and  then  a  clamor  could  be 
raised  in  regard  to  this  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the 
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insurgent  caase.  It  needed  no  very  keen  perception  to  discover  this  part 
of  the  enemy's  programme,  so  soon  as,  by  opening  hostilities,  their  ma- 
chinery was  put  fairly  in  motion.  Yet,  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  rev- 
erence for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the 
strong  measures  which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being 
within  the  exceptions  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  indispensable  to  the 
public  safety.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  history  than  that  courts  of 
justice  are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  cases.  Oivil  courts  are  organized 
chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  individuals  acting  in 
concert,  and  this  in  quiet  times,  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in 
the  law.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  bands  of  horse-thieves  and  robbers  fre- 
quently grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice. But  what  comparison,  in  numbers,  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to 
the  insurgent  sympathizers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States?  Again,  a 
jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang  the 
panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one 
man  from  volunteering,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the 
Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Tet  this 
dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime 
of  which  any  civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolution  before  me — in 
fact,  a  clear,  flagrant,  and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion ;  and  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  ^^  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it,"  is  th^  provision  which  specially  applies  to  our 
present  case.  This  provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  those 
who  made  the  Constitution,  tliat  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  inadequate 
to  *' cases  of  rebellion" — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men 
may  bo  held  in  custody  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would 
discharge.  Habeas  corpus  does  not  discliarge  men  who  are  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  purpose  that  men  maybe  arrested  and  held  who  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime,  "  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  This  is  precisely  our  present  case — a 
ciise  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  safety  does  require  the  suspension. 
Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion, -do 
not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at 
the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime ; 
while  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against  the 
Government,  which  at  most  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no  great  length  of 
time.  In  the  latter  case  arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for  what  has 
been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.  The  latter  is  more  for 
the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In  such  cases 
the  purposes  of  men  are  much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of 
ordinary  crime.    The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing,  when  the 
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peril  of  his  Government  is  discussed,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  If  not 
Iiiiulcrcd,  ho  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy;  much  itiore,  if  he  talks  ambiga- 
ously — talks  fur  his  country  with  '^buts,"  and  "ifs,"  and  "ands."  Of 
how  little  value  the  constitutional  provisions  I  have  quoted  will  be  ren- 
dered, if  arrests  shall  never  bo  made  until  defined  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General  John 
0.  Breckinridge,  General  Robert  E.  Eee,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Grcneral  John  B.  Ma^rudor,  General  William  B.  Preston,  General  Simon 
B.  Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  very 
highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  wore  all  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to 
be  traitof^  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  wo  had  seized  and  held 
them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them 
had  then  committed  any  crime  detined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them, 
if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeas  corpus^  were  the  writ 
allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time 
not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  mado  too  few 
arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

By  tlie  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  military 
arrests  may  bo  constitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  actualiy  exists, 
but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  or 
insurrection  does  not  actually  exist.  They  insist  that  such  arrests  shall 
not  be  made  "  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and 
the  scenes  of  insurrection. ''  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitution  itself 
makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  bt'liove  that  there  is  any  such 
constitutional  distinction.  I  coucode  tliiit  the  class  of  arrests  complained 
of  can  bo  constitutional  only  wlion,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasitin,  the 
pul)li(;  safety  may  require  tlicni;  and  1  insist  that  in  such  cases  they  are 
conistitutional  ir/nrenr  the  public  safety  does  require  them;  as  well  in 
places  to  wliicli  they  may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending'  as  in  those 
where  it  may  he  already  prevailing;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  mis- 
chievous interference  with  the  raising  and  suj)plying  of  armies  to  sup- 
j>ress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may  actually  be;  as  well 
where  they  may  restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  wiiere 
thev  would  prevent  mutinv  in  the  armv;  eciuallv  constitutional  at  all 
places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  as  a.L'ainst  the  dan- 
gers of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Take  the  ])articular  ease  mentioned  by  iho 
meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  by  a 
military  commander,  seized  and  tried  *' for  no  other  reason  than  words 
addrt's>ed  to  a  ]>ubrhi  meeting,  in  critiei.^m  of  the  course  of  the  Adniin- 
istrati<»n,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  miliViiry  orders  of  the  general.'" 
N<)\v,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this;  if  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth  ;  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arre-^t,  then  I  con- 
<\Mh'  that  the  arrest  w\'is  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was 
mnde  for  a  very  dilferent  reason.     Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  lM..>iiUty  to 
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.  Ihe  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union ;  and  his  arrest  was  made  hecanse  he 
was  laboring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops;  to  en- 
courage desertions  from  the  army ;  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  withoat 
an  adequate  militarj  force  to  suppress  it.  Ho  was  not  arrested  because 
he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  Administration,  or  tlio  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  damaging 
ilie  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation 
depends.  He  was  warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military 
constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Yallandigham 
was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  this  arrest 
was  made  on  mistake  of  fact,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  rea- 
sonable satisfactory  evidence. 

I  understand  tlie  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I  am  considering,  to  be  in 
£ikvor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  military  force — by  armies.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertions 
shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  cose  requires,  and 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  tliis  punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a 
simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of 
a  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert  ?  This  is  none  the  less  iiguri- 
ous  when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  into  a  public 
meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he  is  persuaded  to 
write  the  soldier  boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  c^iuso,  for  a  wicked 
Administration  of  a  contemptible  Government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and 
punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the 
agitator  and  save  tlic  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great 
mercy. 

It  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my  error  lies 
in  believing  that  certain  i)r(>cee(linj:!;s  are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  i^afety  requires  them,  which  would  not 
be  constitutional  when,  in  the  absence  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  ([och  7iot  require  them;  in  other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is 
not,  in  its  api)lication,  in  all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  time  of  profound  peace 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction;  and 
I  can  no  more  bo  persuaded  that  the  Government  can  constitutionally 
take  no  strong  raciisures  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can 
be  persuaded  that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man, 
because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be  good  food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am  I  able 
to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the  rebellion,  lose 
the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the 
law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury,  and  habeas  corpus^  throughout  the  indefi- 
nite peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more  than  I  am 
able  to  believe  that  a  man  coub^  o  >ntract  so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics 
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during  temporarv  ilIi!C'i«s  as  to  persist  in  feeding  npon  them  daring  tho 
remainder  of  liis  Iiealtlifiil  life. 

In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  which  yon  request 
of  me,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  meeting  speak  as  "  Demo- 
crats/' Nor  can  I,  with  full  respect  for  their  known  intelligence,  and 
the  fairly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  reso- 
lutions, he  pennitted  to  suppose  that  this  occurred  by  accident,  or  in 
any  way  other  than  that  they  preferred  to  designate  themselves  "Dem- 
ocrats" rather  than  ^'American  citizens.'^  In  this  time  of  national 
peri],  I  would  have  preferred  to  meet  you  on  a  level  one  step  higher  ttian 
any  party  platform ;  because  I  am  sure  that,  from  such  more  elevated 
position,  we  could  do  better  battle  for  the  country  we  all  love  than  we 
possibly  can  from  those  lower  ones  where,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the 
prejudices  of  the  past,  and  selflsli  hopes  of  the  future,  wo  are  sure  to  ex- 
pend much  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault  with  and  aiming 
blows  at  each  other.  But,  since  you  have  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  bo 
thankful,  for  tiio  country's  sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have  done  so. 
He  on  whose  di.S(rrctionary  judgment  Mr.  Vallandiglrain  was  arrested  and 
tried  is  a  Deuioorat,  having  no  old  party  atfinity  with  me;  and  the  judge 
who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolutions*,  by 
refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham  on  habeas  corpus,  is  a  Democrat 
of  better  days  than  these,  having  received  his  judicial  mantle  at  the  hands 
of  President  Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  Democrats  who  are 
nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  sliedding  tlicir  blood  on  the  battle-field,  1 
hnvr  learned  thai  many  approve  tlic  t;ourse  taken  with  Mr.  VuUandig- 
liain.  while  I  havo  not  ln'anl  of  a  hinq:lo  ono  ot):i(k'ijining  it.  I  cannot 
a'^^iM't  that  ihtTi*  are  iiono  siicli.  And  tlio  nanu*  <»t'  Jarks-.m  ret-alls  an 
iiK-iiK-Mt  of  pt.TtincTit  history:  At'tor  tlic  iK'.ltli.'  of  X-\v  (.>rK'ans,  antl  while 
tho  Ja<'t  tliat  rho  treaty  of  peace  liad  Im  v-n  cunfluded  was  well  known  in 
the  <"ity,  hut  bt-iore  ollieial  knowliilu^.'  of  it  had  arrived,  (leiieral  .lacksuii 
still  maintained  niartial  or  military  law.  Now  that  it  eoiild  he  .'-aid  tlio 
:var  was  ovi-r,  tlie  el.'imor  auainsi  martial  law,  wliieh  had  exi>Led  from 
tlie  tir^t,  l:i\-\v  more  furious.  Among  other  thiiigM,  a  Mr.  I-oui;illier  juib- 
lished  a  denunciatory  Tiovv>i)a{>er  article.  (ient.Tal  Jackson  arrested  him, 
A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  M'jrrel  j)rocured  the  Tnited  States  JijtlL'e  Hall 
to  is«iue  a  writ  <.>f  fnihcns  rorjms  to  relive  Mr.  Louiallier.  (iener;:!  .Taek- 
.son  arretted  both  the  lawyer  and  the  jud^^e.  A  Mr.  lUdlander  ventured 
to  say  of  ^ome  jiart  of  the  matter  that  "it  was  a  dirty  trick.''  Cieneral 
Jackson  arPi-ted  him.  When  tlu?  otlicer  und<-riooly to  servo  tlie  writ  of 
\iil,t.i;:  rorpHs^  (Jeneral  Jatrkson  took  it.  fruin  him,  and  >ent  him  away 
wil!i  a  c"{>y.  Holding  the  judire  in  eu•^tody  a  few  <lay.s  tliv*  (lejieral 
sent,  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  al  liberty, 
with  an  (ud;  i-  ti>  remain  till  the  ratili«*ation  o(  ])cace  should  bo  regularly 
announced,  ov  until  the  Hriti^h  should  have  left  the  Southern  coast.  A 
day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratilication  of  a  treaty  of  peace  wrjj  re^ru- 
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larijT  announced,  and  the  judge  and  others  were  fully  liberated.  A  few 
days  more,  and  the  judge  called  General  Jackson  into  court  and  fined  him 
$1,000  for  having  arrested  him  and  the  others  named.  The  General  paid 
the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  Con- 
gress refunded  principal  and  interest.  The  late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in 
the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  took  a  leading  part  in  tlio  debates,  in 
which  the  constitutional  question  was  much  discussed.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whom  the  journals  would  show  to  have  voted  for  the  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked :  First,  that  we  had  the  same  Constitution  tlien  aa 
now ;  secondly,  that  we  then  had  a  case  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a 
case  of  rebellion ;  and,  thirdly,  tliat  the  permanent  right  of  the  people  to 
pablic  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury, 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  habeas  corpus,  suffered  no  detriment  what- 
ever by  tliat  conduct  of  General  Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  approval  by 
the  American  Congress. 

And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  know  whethex 
I  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.  While  I  cannot 
shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that,' as  a  general  rule,  the 
commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  partic- 
ular case.  Of  course,  I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and  revisory 
j)Ower  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  arbi- 
trary arrests  will  have  the  efl'ect  to  divide  and  distract  those  who  should 
be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am  specifically  called  on  to 
discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham.  I  regard  tliis  as,  at  least,  a  fjiir  appeal  to 
me  on  the  expediency  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power  which  I  think 
exists.  In  response  to  such  ap[)cal,  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  me  pain  when 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been  arrested — that  is,  I  was  pained 
that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him — and 
that  it  will  afford  mo  great  pleiusure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by 
any  means,  believe  the  public  safety  will  not  sufl'er  by  it.  I  further  say 
that,  as  the  war  progresses,  it  api)ears  to  me,  opinion  and  action,  which 
were  in  great  confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  fall  into  njore  regular 
channels,  so  that  the  necessity  for  strong  dealing  with  them  gradually 
decreases.  I  have  every  reason  to  desire  that  it  sliould  cease  altogether ; 
and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those 
who,  like  the  meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the 
Government  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the 
rebellion.  Still,  I  must  continue  to  do  so  much  as  may  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  public  safety.  A.  Lincoln. 

Similar  meetings  were  held  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  North,  and,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  a  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  nomination  of  State  offi- 
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cers.  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  at  that  convention,  made 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  receiving,  on  the 
first  ballot,  four  Inindred  and  forty-eight  votes  out  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  tlie  whole  number  cast.  Senator 
Pugh  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  protesting  against  President  Lin- 
coln's emancipation  proclamation;  condemning  martial 
law  in  loyal*  States,  Avhere  war  does  not  exist ;  denoun- 
cing the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  ^^orpus  ;  protest- 
ing very  strongly  against  the  banishment  of  Vallandig- 
ham, and  calling  on  the  President  to  restore  him  to  his 
rights ;  declaring  that,  they  would  hail  witli  delight  the 
desire  of  the  seceded  States  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  that  they  Avould  co-operate  witli  the  citizens  of  those 
States  in  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

A  committee  of  the  convention  visited  Washington, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June  prestmted  to  the  President  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  urged  the 
immediate  recall  and  restoration  of  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
their  candidate  for  Governor.  To  this,  President  Lincoln 
made  th(i  following  ivply : — 

Wahtiisgt«->v.  June  20, 1S63. 

Genti  KMKN  : — The  i\v'^'»liiii'.>ns  of  the  Ohio  I>«.«inncriitic  St.-iti'  Ooiiven- 
tion,  uiiidi  voii  inviOFit  mo,  tnirollior  witli  VDiir  introdiiclorv  uikI  (r]-j>inff 
reiniirk>,  l.rini^  in  i)«.)>ition  jhhI  ap^uiiR-nt  in.'iiiily  the  sjiiiie  a^^  tht*  ri'^olii- 
tioiLS  <)f  \\\i>  J)L'm«>(rratic  iiUHtiii;:  at.  Albanv,  Now  York,  I  retor  vou  to  inv 
rospoii>o  to  tl:o  lalttT  as  incc'tiii;jr  iiio^t  of  the  points  in  the  tormer. 

This  response  yon  evidently  used  in  preparincr  your  remarks,  and  I  do- 
sire  no  more  than  that  it  he  used  with  aeenracy.  In  a  single  readinj^  of  your 
remarks,  I  only  diseovored  one  inaecuraey  in  matter  whieli  I  snpposo  \o\\ 
took  Irom  that  pajior.  It  is  where  yon  say,  *'Thc  undorsiirned  are  unable 
to  ajLrreo  with  you  in  the  oj)iniun  you  have  fXj)res-od  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  diilVrent  in  tinie  of  insurreetion  or  invafjion  from  what  it  is  in  tinie 
of  i>eaee  and  i)ublio  security." 

A  reeurrencf  to  the  j)aper  will  show  you  that  I  have  not  expressed 
the  oi>inion  y(>u  suppose.  1  exjiressed  the  (^])inion  tl\at  the  C(nt>titut:'"»n 
isdiilVr^rit  /.v  il-^  ai>}dicii('ioiL  in  ea^es  (»f  rchellion  or  invasinn,  in\«)lvinj* 
the  ir.ihlic  '<:iuty,  from  what  it  i-<  in  tinu'S  of  jirofound  jieaee  an<l  jmldic 
securilN  ;  and  this  opinion  1  adhere  to.  simply  heeauso  hy  the  Con^iitu- 
tioa  itself  thing's  mav  be  done  in  the  one  e;ise  whieh  mav  not  be  done  in 
the  otlier. 
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I  dialike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point,  but  I  must  ro- 
Bpaotfolly  assure  70a  that  yon  will  find  yourselves  at  fault  should  you 
ever  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption  that  I  ^^  opposed  in 
disonssions  before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war." 

Yon  say:  "Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  yet  the 
other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged."  Doubt- 
less, if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improperly  called,  as  I  think,  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were  expunged,  tlie  other  guar- 
antees would  remain  the  same ;  but  tlie  question  is,  not  how  those  guar- 
antees would  stand  with  that  clause  out  of  the  Constitution,  but  how  they 
stand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
involving  the  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  <!:ould  be  indulged  in  expun- 
ging that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  Ireally  think  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment would  be  with  you. 

My  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany  response, 
and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great  means  through  which 
the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in 
the  last  resort;  and  corroborative  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Val- 
landighain,  in  the  very  case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  law 
vers,  saw  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  habeas  corpus.  But  by  the 
Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  itself  may  be  sus- 
pended, when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  override  all 
the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public 
safety — when  I  may  chuoso  to  siiy  the  i)ublic  safety  requires  it.  This 
question,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  represent  mo  as 
struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal  prerogative,  is  either  simply  a 
question  icho  shall  decide,  or  an  aiiirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide, 
what  the  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 
The  Constitution  contemplates  the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  de- 
cision, but  it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  neces- 
sary implication,  when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be 
made  from  tune  to  time;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time,  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  commander-in-chief  of 
their  army  and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the 
responsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same 
people  will  probably  justify  hun;  if  ho  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to 
Ih)  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the 
('onstitution. 

The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only,  in  times 
of  rebellion,  be  lawfully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
criminal  trials  and  punbhmeuts  in  times  of  peace,  induces  me  to  add  a 
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wori  to  wbftt  I  sold  on  tint  point  in  tha  Albany  nspctnae.  Too  d 
that  men  may,  if  tiiej  ohooae,  embarraa  thoM  vhott  dut;  it  i>  to  c 
bat  a  giant  rebellion,  and  than  bedealt  with  onlj  in  turn  as  if  tl 
were  no  rebeliion.  The  Oonitttotion  itaelf  r^wta  tbis  view.  Tlio  Duli< 
tarj  arraota  and  detentJoni  whioli  hara  baon  madt^  inclading  those  of 
Hr.  VaUaDdigbam,  whiofa  are  not  different  in  prindple  from  tlie  otLer, 
have  iMen  for^reMntwn,  and  not  tor  ptutMmMt — u  ii(j  unctions  to  atay 
iiyJDiy,  oa  proceedings  to  keep  the  peaoe — and  benoe,  like  proo^edinga  in 
aaob  oases  and  for  lilce  raaaons,  the7  have  not  Imod  accompuDicd  with 
indictments,  or  trial  by  Juries,  nor  in  a  dngle  oaae  hy  any  pQniaboient 
whatever  beyond  wliat  is  pnrely  inddental  to  Uie  preventiou.  The 
original  aenleaoe  of  impriaonment  In  Mr.  Vallandigliam's  cabo  woa  lo 
prevent  iqjory  to  the  military  service  only,  and  ibti  modificati-^n  of  it 
waa  made  u  a  lea>  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  seoaring  tlie  sarae  fth-  * 
Tention. 

I  am  onahle  to  peroeive  an  inanlt  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  YaD^. 
digbam.  Qsite  surely  notliiiig  of  this  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  irj* 
wholly  unaware  tliat  Hr.  VaUandigbam  was,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest)  • 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  of  Qovetlior,  nntil  so  liiBiiiimil 
by  your  reading  to  me  the  reaolDtions  of  the  convention.  I  am  grata^ 
to  the  State  of  Oliio  for  many  things,  espeoiall/  for  the  hrave  soldian 
and  officers  she  has  gjven  in  tlie  present  national  trial  to  the  amdea  9f 
the  Union. 

ToQ  claim,  as  I  nnderstand,  that  according  to  my  own  position  is  the 
Albany  reaponso,  Mr.  Vallaodighftm  sbould  be  ruleased ;  and  this  bo- 
caaso,  Qs  you  cla.iin,  lie  has  not  dmnagtd  the  lULlitary  servk'e  by  digcoor- 
aging  eulistmont9,  encouruglng  dobertiuns,  or  otherwise;  and  that  if  ho 
bad,  bo  lihuuUl  huve  been  turned  over  to  tlie  civil  authorities  under  the 
recent  octa  of  Cungrcss.  I  cortuinly  do  not  knoa  tliiit  Mr.  Vollundigham 
has  specifically  und  by  direct  language  advised  agaioBt  enliatnieats  and 
in  I'uvur  of  desertions  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that 
combiiiutii)ii!i,  armed  in  some  iastanccs,  to  resist  the  arrest  of  deserter^ 
begun  dcvcrol  months  ago;  that  more  recently  the  like  has  a^'P^^^  ii> 
resistance  to  tlie  eurolincnt  preparatory  to  a  draft;  and  that  quite  a 
numlHir  of  osau^ui  nation  a  liavo  occnrred  from  the  same  aninius.  These 
bad  to  be  met  hy  military  force,  and  tbis  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  ani 
death.  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weigiitj  ani 
enduring  tlian  iiny  wliicti  is  merely  oHiciul,  1  suteinnly  declare  my  belief 
tliut  tliis  liiiidranco  of  tlie  military,  including  inainjiug  and  murder,  ia  doe 
to  the  cause  in  uliich  Mr.  Vullundigham  has  been  engaged,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  to  any  other  cause;  and  it  is  due  to  bim  personally  in  a 
greater  degree  ttian  to  any  other  man. 

These  tilings  liavu  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  conrae  knowa 
to  Mr.  Vutlundigliain.  I'erliaps  1  wuuld  not  be  wrong  to  say  they 
oriipuated  with  bis  especial  friends  and  adherents.     With  purfect  knowl* 
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edge  of  thorn,  he  has  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  made  speeches  in 
Congress  and  before  popular  assemblies;  and  if  it  can  bo  shown  that, 
with  these  things  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  has  ever  nttered  a  word  of 
rebuke  or  connsel  against  them,  it  will  bo  a  fact  greatly  in  his  favo" 
with  me,  and  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  whole  burden  of  his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  up  men  against  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  resistance  to  it  he  has 
not  been  known  in  apy  instance  to  counsel  against  such  resistance,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  repel  the  inference  that  he  has  counselled  directly 
in  favor  of  it. 

With  all  this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  yon  represent  have 
nominated  Mr.  Vallandigham  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  both  they  and 
yon  have  declared  the  purpose  to  sustain  the  National  Union  by  all  con- 
stitntional  means;  but,  of  course,  they  and  you,  in  common,  reserve  to 
yourselves  to  decide  what  are  constitutional  means,  and,  unlike  the 
Albany  meeting,  you  omit  to  state  or  intimate  that,  in  your  opinion,  an 
anny  is  a  constitutional  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  a  rebellion, 
or  even  to  intimate  that  you  are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being 
in  progress  with  the  avowed  object  of  destroying  that  very  Union.  At 
the  same  time,  your  nominee  for  Governor,  in  whose  behalf  you  appeal, 
is  known  to  you,  and  to  the  world,  to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army 
to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages 
desertion,  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  because  it  teaches  those 
who  incline  to  desert  and  to  escape  the  draft  to  believe  it  is  your  pur- 
pose to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become  strong  enough  to 
do  so. 

After  a  short  personal  intercourse  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  cannot  say  I  tliink  you  desire  this  eft'ect  to  follow  your  attitude; 
but  I  assure  you  tliat  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union  look  upon  it 
in  this  light.  It  is  a  substantial  hope,  and,  by  conso(juence,  a  real 
strength  to  the  enemy.  If  it  is  a  false  hope,  and  one  which  you  would 
willingly  dispel,  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  send  you 
duplicates  of  this  letter,  in  order  that  you,  or  a  majority,  may,  if  you 
choose,  indorse  your  names  upon  one  of  them,  and  return  it  thus  nidorsed 
to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those  signing  aro  thereby  committed 
to  the  following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else  : — 

1.  That  there  is  now  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  object  and 
tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  National  Union ;  and  that,  in  your 
opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional  means  for  suppressing  that 
rebellion. 

2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  any  thing  which,  in  his  own  judgment, 
will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase,  or  favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  and  ^avy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  euppresa 
that  rebellion ;  and, — 

8.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  bis  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to  have  tli« 
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officer^),  soldiers,  and  Beamen  of  tbe  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  paid,  fed,  clod,  and  otherwise  well  pro- 
vided for  and  supported. 

And  with  the  further  understanding  tlmt  upon  receiving  the  letter 
and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  published,  which 
publication  shall  he,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Vallandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of  Mr. 

Vallandigham  upon  terms  not  embracing  any  pleage  from  him  or  from 

others  as  to  what  ho  will  or  will  not  do..   I  do  this  because  ho  is  not 

present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  him ; 

and  hence  I  shall  expect  that  on  returning  he  would  not  put  himself 

practically  in  antagonism  with  the  position  of  his  friends.     But  I  do  it 

chiefly  because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  Ohio 

to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army — tlms 

more  than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowing 

Mr.  Vallandigham  to  return,  so  that^  on  the  whole,  the  public  safety  will 

not  have  suffered  by  it.     Still,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Vallandigham  and  all 

others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  service 

may  seem  to  require. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  canvass  throughout  tlie  summer  was  very  animated. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  opponents  of  the  Administration 
in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere  tlirougliout  the  country,  made  this 
matter  of  arbitrary  arrc^sts  a  ver}^  j)romin(mt  point  of  attack. 
S})ecial  stress  Avas  laid  upon  tlie  fact  that,  instead  of  acting 
directly  and  upon  liis  own  responsibility  in  these  cases, 
the  President'left  them  to  the  discretion  of  military  com- 
manders in  the  several  departments.  This  was  hehl  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habea.s  corpus^  but  not 
to  delegate  that  high  prerogative.  To  meet  this  o]>J<-ction, 
thertdbre,  and  also  in  ordcu'  to  establish  a  uniform  mode 
of  action  on  the  subject,  the  President  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  ordained  that  "  The 
privile<;e  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless, 
when  in  cases  of  robollion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  roquire  it; 
and,  whereas,  a  rebellion  was  existing  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  18G3,  which 
rebellion  is  still  ex'Pting;  and,  whereas,  by  a  statute  which  was  approved 
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OB  that  dftj,  it  was  enscted  b;  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  BepreEentativea 
of  the  Dnited  States,  id  Congress  assambled,  that  daring  the  present  in- 
mrectioD  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
the  public  safety  may  require,  is  authorised  to  SQSpend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  hibeat  eorpat  \a  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  thereof;  and,  whereas,  in  the  jodgment  of  the  President  the  public 
■afety  does  require  that  the  privilege  of  the  said  writ  shall  now  be  sas- 
pended  thronghout  the  United  States  in  CBjiis  where,  by  tjie 'ftyjjioritv  of 
Um  President  of  the  United  States,  militnr/;  liayal,  and  civji-i5^r«  of  the 
Fnited  States,  or  any  r.f  (htm,  bold  pc^as  noder  tijffff  comdiar 
ttiair  custody,  eitlier  as  prj*BB«rS  of  waf,  spies,  or  a^ilfrft'or  nbi'ltoi;^ 
•Demy,  or  officer;, -eoWier a,  or  seBin/n  enrolled^ 
enlisted  in,  QpHSp^iieii'S  to  'ho  Ian/or  naval  f^coa  af  tho^ 
vr  oa  dpsCH*^  tli<^rt.'frum, 
the  rules^  artji^le^  of  ivs 

^^ta^  or  for  resisting  tlio  draft,  /i 

/  o^aval  service:  Now,  tbereft 

Xo\t»&  States,  do  hereby  procli 

/oero,  that  the  privilege  of  tlKi/rit£)f/nSy5'e'"yu*ia'9na^ended  throughoot 

/  the  United  States  in  the  se^V^al  c«3^  b^fro  mentj6n«a,  and  that  this  ana- 

'       pension  will  continue  tbrafiflhoirtjtlirfduration  cfXho  said  rebellion,  uv 

until  this  Proclamation  wal|,  by/a  anbaeqncntyoae,  to  be   issued  by  the 

President  of  the  United  ^at^,  »  nyt^ified  an^^voked.    And  I  do  hei'o- 

by  require  all   iii  agist  rites,  atfcrneyfl,   and  'other  civil  officers  within 

the  United  States,  and  idl  offioora/and  otlitfrs  in  the  military  and  naval 

services  of  the  United  Slater,  to  ,ta};e  distinct  notice  of  this  saspension  and 

give  it  full  effect,  nnd'all  citiaen*  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  and 

govern  themselves  acSordingly;  aid  in.^o^fiinnity  with  the  ConstitotioD 

of  tho  United  States  atad  tho  lawe  of '^Congress  in  such  casea  made  and 

provided.  /     ' 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  bavo  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affi^e^,  this  tifteenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  tho nsondi  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eiglity-eigbth. 

Abbadam  LntcoLN. 
By  the  President : 
Wu.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  Stata. 

The  act  passed  by  Congress  "for  enrolling  and  calling 
oat  the  national  forces,"  commonly  called  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  provided  that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens,  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five,  were  liable  to  be  called  into  service.     The  Btrenuons 
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efforts  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Administration  to  aroiU 
the  hostility  of  the  people  against  its  general  policy,  \ 
prored  so  SblT  saccessfill  as  greatly  to  disconru^e  voltu 
teer  enlistments ;  and  the  GoTemment  was  thus  oompvll 
to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  powers  confen-ed  1 
by  this  act.  Questioiis  bad  been  raised  as  to  tbc?  liability" 
of  for^gners  to  be  drafted  under  this  law  ;  and  in  order 
tosettletbiapoin^  the  President,  on  the  8tb  of  May,  issaed 
the  following  proclamation. 

WuniitoTon,  Jfoyi 
Bf  tkt  PmidmU  of  »«  UniUi  StaUt  ef  A  merUa. 
PBOOLAITATION. 
m^reoi,  the  Oongreas  of  the  United  SUtes,  tt  ita  lut  seiBlon, 
ft  Iftw,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  enrolling  And  calling  oat  tba  natioud  faring 
ftod  for  other  purposes,"  which  was  approved  on  tiie  Sd  day  of  Uv^ 
last;  and 

Whtrtat,  it  is  recited  in  the  said  act  that  there  now  exists  in  the  TTiiIlijI 
States  an  itunirreotion  and  rebellion  against  the  authoritj  thereof,  and  tt 
is,  nnder  the  Oonstitution  of  the  Gnited  States,  the  dntf  of  tiie  Oaro^^  ' 
ment  to  sappreasiDsnbordmation  and  rebellion,  to  guarantee  to  each  State 
a  repnblioon  form  of  government,  and  to  preserve  the  pnklic  tranqailli^; 

VThereai,  for  these  high  purposes,  a  military  force  is  inilispensoble,  to 
raise  and  siiiiport  whith  nil  persons  ought  ivilltnyly  to  coiitribnto:  nnd, 

Whertas,  no  servii-e  Win  be  more  prniBcworthy  and  honorable  thui 
that  which  is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  tlM 
Union,  and  the  con*;qutnt  iireservation  of  free  governTnent ;  and 

Whtrtat^  U>r  tli<j  reasons  thus  recited  it  was  enacted  by  the  said  stat- 
nte  that  nil  nhle-hodii-d  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  personi 
of  foreign  birth  who  rIi.iII  liavo  declared  un  oath  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  under  and  in  [iiirsnunce  of  the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  fi>rty-tive  years,  witli  certain  exemptions  not  necessary  to  be 
here  mentioned,  are  declared  to  constitute  the  National  forces,  and  shall 
be  lialde  to  perfiiriii  military  datj  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
when  called  out  by  tlie  President  for  that  purpose ;  and 

Whertn*,  it  is  claimed,  on  and  in  behalf  of  [lersons  of  foreign  birth,  with- 
in the  ages  si.-ccified  in  said  act,  who  have  heretofore  declared  on  oath  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursnance  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  saffrage,  or  taj 
other  political  franchise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  rf 
the  States  thereof,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  precluded  by  their  aA>ro- 
aaid  declaration  of  intention  from  renouncing  their  pnrjmse  to  become 
dtisens;  and  that,  on  the  contraj'7,  such  persons,  under  treaties  and  the 
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biw  of  nations,  retain  a  right  to  renounce  that  pDrposo,  and  to  forego 
the  privilege  of  citizenship  and  residence  within  the  United  States,  under 
the  ohligations  imposed  by  tlie  aforesaid  act  of  Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  concerning  the  liability  of 
persons  concerned  to  perform  the  service  required  by  such  enactment,  and 
to  give  it  full  effect,  I  do  lioreby  order  and  proclaim  that  no  plea  of  alien- 
ago  will  be  received,  or  allowed  to  exempt  from  the  obligations  imposed 
bj  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  shall 
have  declared  on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  found  within  the  United 
States  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  sixty -five  days  from  the 
date  of  this  proclamation ;  nor  shall  any  such  plea  of  alienage  be  allowed 
in  favor  of  any  such  person  who  has  so,  as  aforesaid,  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  exercised  at 
any  time  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  political  franchise  within  the 
United  States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
several  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  UnitAjd  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washingtcm,  this  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 

,        -,      Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  in- 

de[)endence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh, 

AsBAHAjf  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  subsequently  ordered  that  the  draft  should  take 
plac(*  in  July,  and  public  pro(!lamation  was  made  of  the 
number  which  each  State  would  be  required  to  furnish. 
Enrolling  officers  liad  been  appointed  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  all  the  States,  and,  all  the  names  being  placed  in 
a  wheel,  the  number  required  were  to  be  publicly  drawn, 
under  such  regulations  as  were  considered  necessary  to 
insure  equal  and  exact  justice.  Very  great  pains  had 
been  taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  to  (^xcite 
odium  against  that  clause  of  the  law  which  fixed  the  price 
of  exemption  from  service  under  the  draft  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  represented  that  this  clause  was  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  rich,  who  could  easily  pay  the  sum 
required  ;  while  poor  men  w^ho  could  not  pay  it  would  be 
compelled,  at  whatever  hardships  to  themselves  and  th<Mr 

families,  to  enter  the  army.     The  draft  was  commenced  iu 
26 
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the  City  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  llth,  and  was 
conducted  quietly  and  successfully  during  tliat  day.  Ob 
Sunday  plots  were  formed  and  combinations  entered  into 
to  resist  it;  and  no  sooner  was  it  resumed  on  Monday 
morning,  July  13,  than  a  sudden  and  formidable  attack 
was  made  by  an  armed  mob  upon  the  office  in  one  of  the 
districts ;  the  wheel  was  destroyed,  the  lists  scattered,  and 
the  building  set  on  fire.  The  excitement  spread  through 
th(.^  city.  Crowds  gathered  everywhere,  with  no  apparent 
common  object ;  but  during  the  day  the  movement  seem- 
ed to  be  controlled  by  leaders  in  two  general  directions. 
The  first  was  an  attack  upon  the  negroes ;  the  second  an 
assault  upon  every  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  draft,  or  prominently  identified, 
officially  or  otlierwise,  with  the  Administration  or  the  Re- 
publican party.  Unfortunately,  the  militia  j'egiments  of 
the  city  had  been  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  withstand  the 
rebel  invasion  ;  and  the  only  guardians  left  for  the  public 
peace  were  the  regular  police  and  a  few  hundred  soldiers 
who  garrisoned  the  forts.  Both  behaved  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  fidt^lity,  but  they  were  too  few  to  protect  the 
cloz<'n  Tiiil(^s  between  the  extremitit^s  ot*  the  city.  The  mob. 
dis])ersed  in  one  quart(M',  would  misscmble  at  another, 
and  for  four  days  tlie  city  seemed  given  u])  to  their  control. 
Tli(*  outrages  conimitt<*d  during  this  time  were  numerous 
and  aggravated.  Negroes  were  assa  ulted,  beaten  to  death, 
mutihit(Ml,  and  hung  ;  building  after  Inulding  was  sacked 
and  })urncd ;  gangs  of  des])eradocs  patrolled  the  streets, 
1<  vying  contributions,  and  oirh^ing  places  of  business  to 
be  cIosimI.  a  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  sheltering  some 
hundreds  of  childien,  was  sacked  and  burned.  After 
the  first  dav,  the  riot,  which  Avas  at  first  directed  airainst 
the  draft,  took  a  n(»w  turn.  TIk^  (Mitire  mass  of  scoundrel- 
ism  in  the  citv  S(Hmied  to  have  l)(»en  let  loose  for  indis- 
criminat(^  l)lunder.  Women,  half-grown  boys,  and  chil- 
dren, wert'  foremost  in  the  work  of  I'obbery,  and  no  man 
f'*lt  safe  from  attack.  The  police  fon^e  did  their  duty 
iiianfully,  aided  at  lirst  by  tli(^  few  troops  at  the  dispos«il 
of  the  authorities,  and  subsequiMitly  by  the  regiments  who 
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began  to  rettim  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  street-fights 
which  occurred,  many  of  the  defenders  of  law  and  order 
lost  their  lives,  while  a  far  larger  number  of  the  rioters 
were  killed.  The  bands  of  rioters  were  finally  dispersed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  restored. 

During  these  occurrences  the  draft  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended ;  and  oil  the  3d  of  August,  Governor  Seymour 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  President,  asking  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  draft  might  be  postponed  until 
it  should  be  seen  whether  the  number  required  from  the 
State  of  New  York  could  not  be  raised  by  volunteering, 
and  also  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  could  be 
tested  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  The 
Governor  pointed  out  an  alleged  injustice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  by  which,  in  four  districts  of  the  State  of 
K*ew  York,  a  far  higher  quota  in  proportion  to  the  popn 
lation  was  required  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  State ; 
and  this  was  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  postponing 
the  further  execution  of  the  law. 

To  this  appeal  the  President,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
made  the  following  reply : — 

ExsotmYx  Mansion,  WABnncoroir,  Augtut  7, 1808. 

His  Excellency  IIoratio  Seymour, 

Governor  of  New  York,  Albany,  X.  Y. : 

Your  communication  of  the  8(1  inst.  has  been  received  and  attentively 
considered.  I  cannot  consent  to  suspend  the  draft  in  New  York,  as  you 
request,  because,  among  other  reasons,  time  is  too  important.  By  the 
figures  you  send,  which  I  presume  are  correct,  the  twelve  districts  repre- 
sented fall  in  two  classes  of  eight  and  four  respectively. 

The  disparity  of  the  quotas  for  the  drat^  in  these  two  classes  is  certainly 
very  striking,  being  the  difference  between  an  average  of  2,200  in  one 
class,  and  4,864  in  the  otlier.  Assuming  that  the  districts  are  et^nal,  one 
to  another,  in  entire  population,  as  required  by  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  made,  this  disparity  is  such  as  to  require  attention.  Much  of  it, 
however,  I  suppose  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
persons  fit  for  soldiers  are  in  the  city  than  are  in  the  country,  who  have 
too  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe 
to  bo  either  included  in  the  census  of  18C0,  or  to  have  voted  in  1802. 
Still,  making  due  allowance  for  this,  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it 
as  an  entirely  sufficient  explanation  of  the  great  disparity.    I  shall  direct 
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the  ilrufl  to  proi^eeil  in  all  tbc  (listrjots,  drawing,  however,  at  i 
each  of  tlic  fuur  dbtricls — to  wit,  tlic  6tMM>iii],  Funrtli,  Sistli,  aTiU  Elg 
onl/,  2,2'jO  bviii^  tho  Average  quuta  of  the  otlier  clitiid.    After  itiU  iL 
these  fuur  ilbtriuts,  and  uko  tlie  Seventeentli  and  Twenty -cinlli.  s 
<i&refuU;r  re-enrollM  f  and,  if  yuu  pleiuid,  ageotti  of  four*  tuny  wlU 
eTcrj'^tep  of  the  process,.    Any  deficioAcj-  whitlt  may  ii(Jiii-ur  bj  I 
enrolment  will  he  siip[ilied  b;  a  bpeoial  draft  for  that  objucT.  Htlowio 
credit  j'ur  vuliiDt«urs mIiu  uiay  he  ohtaiocd  frou  tbe»«rdi3irii't«  rgH]Wctiw 
during  tlie  iuterral ;  and  at  all  points,  so  far  as  consistent  With  pra 
oon\ciiieiica,  due  credits  shall  be  given  for  volunteers,  aod  your  I 
Icuoy  shall  b^  notified  of  the  time  fixed  for  cummeueiog  a  drail  ib 
dJBtrtct. 

I  do  nut  object  to  abide  a  decision  or  the  United  States  Supr«ui«  Cat 
or  of  the  Jndg^s  tlterctif;  on  the  coustitutioiiaht;  of  ilie  drult  law. 
ftict,  I  ehonld  be  williny  to  fucilitatc  the  obtaining  of  it.     Qut  1  cat) 
ccniBeDt  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is  being  obtained.     We  ore  c^ntendllg 
with  on  enemy  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  every  able-tiodied  tnan  1 
van  reauh  into  his  ranks,  veiy  much  us  a  butcher  drives  bullocts  in) 
sluQghter-pen.     No  lime  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  used.     This  prcMlot 
an  army  wljich  will  soon  tarn  npon  oar  now  victorious  soldiers  a] 
tlic  field,  If  they  abali  not  he  suBtMned  by  reumits  as  they  shoald  be. 
produces  an  army  witli  a  rapidity  not  to  be  matched  on  onr  side,  if  wa  ft 
waste  time  to  re-experiment  with  the  volnutcer  systctn,  already  A 
by  Oongres^  and  palpably,  in  fact,  so  far  exhausted  as  to  t<t>  inadet] 
and  then  more  Hint  to  olil;iiii  a  Court  decision  as  to  wbttL 
■titutJonal  which  requires  a  part  of  those  not  now  in  the  service  tt>  go  to 
the  dd  of  those  who  are  already  in  it ;  and  still  more  time  to  determuM 
with  absolute  certainty  that  we  get  those  who  are  to  go  in  the  preoiaa|f 
legal  proportion  to  those  who  are  not  to  go.     My  purpose  is  to  be  in  bjj 
iction  just  and  constitutional,  and  yet  practical,  in  performing  the  impor^ 
tant  dnty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maiutoining  the  unity  and  the  &m 
principles  of  onr  common  country.  . 

Your  obedient  servant,   . 

A.  Lmoour, 

On  the  8th  Governor  Seymour  replied,  reasserting  the 
uofaimess  and  injustice  of  the  enrolments,  and  expressu^ 
his  regret  at  the  President's  refusal  to  postpone  the  AndL 
He  also  sent  a  voluminous  statement,  prepared  by  Jadf^ 
Advocate  Waterbury,  designed  to  sustain  the  position  he 
had  previously  assumed.     To  this  the  President  thus  re- 
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EXSCUTXTX  ILUfUOM,  WiLftIlIX<»TO    ,  AUfftUt  11.  lM8b 

Uls  EzcelleDcy  Horatio  Setmour, 

Governor  of  Now  York : 

Yours  of  the  8tlj,  with  Judge-Advocate  General  Wuterbnry's  report, 
wasTecoived  to-day. 

Asking  you  to  remember  that  I  consider  time  as  being  very  important, 
both  to  the  general  cause  of  the  country  and  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  I 
beg  to  remind  you  that  I. waited,  at  your  request,  from  the  1st  until  the 
Gth.inst.,  to  receive  your  counnunication  dated  the  3d.  In  view  of  its 
great  length,  and  the  known  time  and  apparent  care  taken  in  its  prepara- 
tion, I  did  not  doubt  that  it  contained  your  full  case  as  you  desired  to 
present  it.  It  contained  the  figures  for  twelve  districts,  omitting  the 
other  nineteen,  as  I  suppose,  because  you  found  nothing  to  complain  of  as 
to  them.  I  answered  accordingly.  In  doing  so  I  laid  down  the  principle 
to  which  I  puri)ose  adhering,  which  is  to  proceed  with  the  draft,  at  the 
sarnie  time  employing  infallible  means  to  avoid  any  great  wrong.  With 
the  communication  received  to-day  you  send  figures  for  twenty-eight  dis- 
tricts, including  the  twelve  seilt  before,  and  still  omitting  three,  for  which 
I  suppose  the  enrolments  are  not  yet  received.  In  looking  over  the  fuller 
list  of  twenty-eight  districts,  I  find  that  the  quotas  for  sixteen  of  them  are 
above  2,000  and  below  2,700,  while,  of  the  rest;  six  are  above  2,700  and 
six  are  below  2,000.  Applying  the  principle  to  these  new  facts,  the  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Districts  must  be  added  to  the  four  in  which  the  quotas  have 
already  been  reduced  to  2,200  for  the  first  draft;  and  with  tliese  four 
others  must  be  added  to  those  to  be  re-enrolled. '  The  correct  case  will 
then  stand :  the  quotas  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and 
Eighth  Districts  fixed  at  2,200  for  the  first  draft.  The  Provost-Marshal 
General  informs  me  that  the  drawing  is  already  completed  in  the  Six- 
teenth, Sevent<jenth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty- 
sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirtieth  Dis- 
tricts. In  the  others,  except  the  three  outstanding,  the  drawing  will  bo 
made  upon  the  (juotas  as  now  fixed.  After  the  first  draft,  the  Second, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twenty- 
first,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirty- first  will  be  enrolled  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  The  same 
principle  will  be  applied  to  the  now  outstanding  districts  when  they  shall 
come  in.  No  part  of  my  former  letter  is  repudiated  by  reason  of  not 
behig  restated  in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  draft  in  New  York  was  resumed  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust^ and  as  ample  preparations  had  been  made  ibr  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  it  encountered  no  further 
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opposition.  In  every  other  part  of  the  coantry  the  pro- 1 
ceedings  were  coiiducted  and  completed  without  resist  f 
ance. 

Some  difficalty  was  experienced  in  Chicago,  and  th0^ 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  that  city  addressed  the  Preai-1 
dent  on  the  sabject  of  alleged  frauds  in  the  eurolmeutwj 
and  received  the  following  dispatch  in  reply  :— 

WUBDioiol.  Jitgml  91,  U 

F,  0.  SnxBKiN.  HajoT;  J.  &.  Hits,  Oomptroller : 

Yourd  ^  the  24tli,  in  relation  to  the  draft,  is  reoeivod.    ll  seems  lo 
the  Goveraiueut  Itere  will  be  oremhelmed  if  it  nudertiikeB  to  contliK 
these  matters  witb  tlie  autliorities  »f  citieh  aud  counties.     They  muflt  1 
conducted  with  the  Govvruora  ol'  Stat^  who  will,  of  course,  represent 
their  cities  and  counties.    Meanwhile,  you  need  not  be  nneiwty  until  ynn 
again  bear  from  bei'e.  A.  Llncolm. 

Subsequently,  in  reply  to  further  representations  on  t 
subject,  the  same  gentlemen  received  the  following  : — 

WAsmiHiToii,  Stplmttr  T,  li 

Tonr*  of  August  S8th  just  received.  I  suppose  it  was  inteodoJ  by  C 
gress  that  this  Govemmont  Hbould  exeoute  tho  act  in  qnestjon  v 
dependence  upon  any  other  Government,  State,  City,  or  County.  It 
however,  within  tiio  ranpo  of  practical  ci.mvciiierce  lo  confer  with 
Governments  of  States,  while  it  is  quite  beyond  t'lat  range  to  have  oor-' 
respondence  on  the  sohject  with  coonties  and  cities.  They  are  too  ii»i^ 
merous.  As  instances,  I  have  corresponded  witb  Governor  Seymour,  b«fi{ 
not  with  Uayor  Opdykej  witb  Governor  Curlia,  but  not' with  If^Ofi 
Henry.  A.  Lincolk, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


MILITARY  EVENTS  OP  1863.— THE  REBEL   DEFEAT  AT  GKTTYS- 
BURG.— FALL  OP  VICKSBUBG  AND  PORT  HUDSON. 

Th«  Battleb  at  Fkedericksburo. — Rebel  Raid  ixto  Penxbylvaxia. — 
RianLTS  AT  Gettysbcro. — Vickbbuko  and  Port  Hudson  Cai»tubed. — 
Public  Rejoicingb.  —  The  President's  Speech.  —  Thanksoivino  for 
VicrroBiKB. — Battle  of  Ooattanoooa. — Thankboivino  PRocmiiATiON. 

J'he  military  events  of  1863,  thougli  of  very  great  im- 
portance, are  much  less  closely  connected  with  the  direct 
action  of  the  President  than  those  which  occurred  in 
1862  ;  we  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  narrate  them  as 
much  in  detail.  When  General  Bumside  succeeded  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1862,  that  army  was  at  Warren- 
ton,  the  rebel  forces  falling  back  before  it  towards  Rich- 
mond. Deeming  it  impossible  to  force  the  enemy  to  a 
decisive  battle,  and  unsafe  to  follow  him  to  Richmond  on 
a  line  which  must  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  liis 
communications,  General  Burnside,  on  the  loth,  turned 
his  army  towards  Fredericksburg — marching  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  intending  to  cross  the  river, 
take  possession  of  Fredericksburg,  and  march  upon  Rich- 
mond from  that  point.  The  advance  division,  under  Gc^n- 
eral  Sumner,  arrived  opposite  Fredericksburg  on  tlie 
19th  ;  but  a  pontoon  train,  which  had  been  ordered  and 
was  expected  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  had  not  come 
— so  that  crossing  at  the  moment  was  impossible.  The 
delay  that  thus  became  unavoidable  enabled  General  Ijee 
to  bring  up  a  strong  force  from  the  rebel  army,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  On  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  December,  General  Burnside  threw  a  bridge 
of  iK)ntoons  across  the  river,  and  the  next  day  constructed 
four  bridges,  under  cover  of  a  terrific  bombardment  of 
the  town.  On  the  11th  and  12th  his  army  was  crossed 
over,  and  on  the  13th  attacked  the  enemy— General  Sum- 
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iier  conmiandiiig  in  front,  and  General  Franklin  having 
(jommand  of  a  powt^rful  flanking  movement  against  the 
rebel  right.  TIk*  rebels,  however,  were  too  strongly  post- 
ed to  be  dislodged.  Our  forces  suflfered  severely,  and 
wore  unabh>  to  advance.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  they 
were  then^fore  withdrawn  to  the  opj)osite  bar.k  of  the 
river.  Our  losses  in  this  engagement  were  one  Miousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eiglit  killed,  nine  thousand  one 
huudr<»d  and  five  wounded,  two  thousand  and  seventy- 
eight  missing ;  total,  twelve  thousand  thi'ee  hundred  and 
twt'JiU-one. 

The  ai-my  remained  quiet  until  the  20th  of  JanuaFy, 
when  GeniTal  Burnside  again  issued  orders  for  an  ad- 
vance, intending  to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  eight  miles 
abovr'  Fredericksburg,  and  make  a  flank  attack  ujk)!!  the 
left  wing  of  the  rebel  army.  The  whole  army  was  moved 
to  th(»  place  of  crossing  early  in  the  morning,  but  a  heavy 
storm  on  the  preceding  night  had  so  damaged  the  roads 
as  to  make  it  im  j)Ossibl(>  to  bring  up  artillery  and  pontoons 
with  the  promjitness  essential  to  su(*,cess.  On  the  24th, 
G(»neral  Burnside  was  relieved  from  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  (joiieral  Hooker  ap]')(>]Hted  in 
his  place.  TlircM'  months  were  ])assed  in  inaction,  the 
season  forbiddiuii:  any  movement  :  but  on  the  27th  of 
A]iri],  (}(Mieral  Hooker  push(Ml  thn^^  divisions  of  liis  army 
to  Kell«'v's  Ford,  twentv-iive  niih*s  above  Fi'iMleri«'ksbur<x. 
and  by  th(»  30th  had  cros<iMl  the  river,  and  turning  south, 
had  reach(^(l  Chancellorsville--iive  or  six  mih^s  southwest 
of  that  town.  A  sti'onc:  cavali'v  force,  under  General 
StoiuMuan,  had  been  S(*nt  to  cut  tlic^  railroad  in  tht^rear  of 
the  rebel  army,  so  as  to  prevent  their  rec*4vin^  re-enforce- 
ments from  Ki(*hmond — Gent^ral  Hooker's  d(»sign  being 
to  atta(!k  tli(^  (Miemv  in  ilank  and  rear.  The  otlier  divi- 
sions  of  his  armv  bad  crossed  and  ioined  his  main  force 
at  ClianceUorsvilh^  General  Sed;4'\vick,  with  one  division 
only,  being  h^ft  o])jK)site  Fredi'ricksburg.  On  the  2d  of 
May,  tln'  l(»ft  win^  of  the  n^hA  army,  under  (reueral  Jaek- 
son,  attacked  our  riicht,  and  'raint^d  a  <bM*ided  advantage 
i)f  position,  which  was  recoven^l,    however,   before  the 
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day  closed.  The  action  was  renewed  next  day,  and  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  enemy.  General  Sedgwick, 
meantime,  had  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  h<»ights 
of  Fredericksburg,  but  was  driven  from  them  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5tli  a  heavy  rain-stonn  set  in,  and  in  the  night  of 
that  day  General  Hooker  withdrew  his  army  to  the  nortli 
bank  of  the  Kappahannoek,  having  lost  not  far  from 
eighteen  thousand  men  in  the  movement. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  until  the  9th  of  June, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  rebel  forces  under  Lee  were 
leaving  their  position  near  Fredericksburg  and  moving 
northwest,  tlirough  tlie  vaHey  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
the  13th  the  rebel  General  Ewell,  with  a  lieavy  force,  at- 
tacked our  advance  post  of  sc^ven  thousand  men  at  Win- 
chester under  General  Milroy,  and  not  only  compelled 
him  to  retreat,  but  pursued  him  so  closely  as  to  convert 
his  retreat  into  a  rout ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  rebel 
army  began  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  advanced  upon 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  in- 
vading Pennsylvania.  The  movi^ment  created  the  most 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country.  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  one  hundred 
thousand  militia  from  the  States  most  directly  menaced, 
to  serve  for  six  months,  and  New  York  was  sumraonc^d 
to  mmd  twenty  thousand  also.  On  the  27th  the  main  body 
nf  the  rebel  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
and  General  L<»e  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Hagerstown. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  ri^bel  forces 
from  Fredericksburg  was  discoven^l,  our  army  had  broken 
up  its  encampment  and  marched  northward,  on  a  line 
nearlj^  parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  27th, 
the  same  day  that  the  rebels  reached  Hagerstown,  the 
head-quarters  of  our  army  were  at  Frederick  City — cmr 
whole  force  being  thus  interposed  between  the  rebels  and 
both  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  prepared  to  follow 
them  into  Pennsylvania.  On  that  day  General  Hooker 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  army,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  General  Meade,  who  at  once  ordered  an  ad- 
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ner  comrauidiiig  in  front,  and  G^eneral  Fmukliu  havi* 
oommuid  of  a  poverfol  flanking  movement  a^tuust  t 
re'bel  right.  The  rebels,  howerer,  were  too  stj-ongly  p 
ed  to  "be  dislodged.  Our  foroee  snR'ered  Bevci-el/,  i 
were  unable  to  adTanoa.  On  the  night  of  the  15th, 
were  therefore  withdrawn  to  the  opposite  bank  of  i 
liver.  Oar  loBBBB  in  this  engagement  were  one  'honsu 
<nie  hundred  and  thi7tf-|||g^t  killed,  nine  thousand  < 
hnndred  and  five  wonnded,  two  tliousand  and  seTeni 
^gfat  nuastDg ;  total,  twelve  thousand  three  liundJ^  i 
twent^one. 

The  army  reonained  qniet  untH  the  SOth  of  Jaiiaa: 
when  Gteneral  Bnmsida  again  issned  orders  for  an  i 
Tance,  intending  to  oroea  the  river  some  six  or  eight  inil4 
above  Fredericksbnrg,  and  make  a  tiank  attack  ap<]n  t 
left  wing  of  the  rebel  army.  The  whole  army  wasniove^ 
to  the  place  of  erosaing  early  in  the  iiioming,  but  a  ht^av; 
stonn  on  the  preceding  night  had  so  damaged  tho  nm 
as  to  make  it  impoBsible  to  bring  up  artillery  and  pontooi^ 
with  the  promptness  essential  to  eticcess.  On  the  24ttlj 
General  Enmeide  waa  relieved  frcuL  coniiuanil  of  th; 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Hooker  appointed  in 
his  place.  Three  months  were  passed  in  inaction,  the 
season  forbidding  any  movement ;  but  on  the  27th  of 
April,  General  Hooker  pushed  three  divisions  of  his  army 
to  Kelley'  a  Ford,  twenty-five  miles  above  Fredericksburg, 
and  by  the  30th  had  crossed  the  river,  and  turning  sonth, 
had  reached  ChancellorsvLlle— five  or  six  miles  southwest 
of  that  town.  A  strong  cavalry  force,  under  GUsnentl 
Stoneman,  had  been  sent  to  cut  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of 
the  rebel  army,  so  aa  to  prevent  their  receiving  re-enforoe- 
menta  from  Richmond — General  Hooker's  design  being 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  The  other  divl> 
uons  of  his  army  had  crossed  and  joined  his  main  forw 
at  Chancelloraville,  General  Sedgwick,  with  one  divitioa 
only,  being  left  opposite  Fredericksburg.  On  the  M  oC. 
May,  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army,  under  General  Jmak- 
son,  attacked  onr  right,  and  gained  a  decided  advantage 
of  position,  which  was  recovered,  however,  before  ttut 
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day  closed.  The  action  was  renewed  next  day,  and  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  enemy.  General  Sedgwick, 
meantime,  had  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  heights 
of  Fredericksburg,  but  was  driven  from  them  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  and  in  the  night  of 
that  day  General  Hooker  withdrew  his  army  to  the  north 
bank  of  tho  Rappahannoc'k,  having  lost  not  far  from 
eighteen  thousiind  men  in  the  movement. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  until  the  9th  of  June, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  tlie  rebel  forces  under  Lee  were 
leaving  their  position  near  Fredericksburg  and  moving 
northwest,  through  the  valb»y  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
the  13th  the  rebel  General  Ewell,  with  a  heavy  force,  at- 
tacked our  advance  post  of  s(*ven  thousand  men  at  Win- 
chester nnder  General  Milroy,  and  not  only  compelled 
him  to  retreat,  but  pursued  him  so  closely  as  to  convert 
his  retreat  into  a  rout ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  rebel 
army  began  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  advanced  upon 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  in- 
vading Pennsylvania.  The  movement  created  the  most 
intense  excitement  throughout  th(^  country.  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  one  hundred 
thousiind  militia  from  the  States  most  directly  mc^naced, 
to  serve  for  six  months,  and  New  York  was  summoned 
to  send  twenty  thousand  also.  On  the  27th  the  main  body 
of  the  rebel  ai-my  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
and  General  Ix^e  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Hagerstown. 

Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the;  rebt^l  forces 
from  Fredericksburg  was  discovered,  our  army  had  broken 
up  its  encampment  and  marched  northward,  on  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  27tli, 
the  same  day  that  the  rebels  reacOied  Hagerstown,  the 
head-quarters  of  our  army  were  at  Frederick  City — our 
whole  force  being  thus  interposed  between  th(»  rebels  and 
both  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  prepared  to  follow 
them  into  Pennsylvania.  On  that  day  General  Hooker 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  army,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  General  Meade,  who  at  once  ordered  an  ad- 
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Tfttiqe  mtp  Penusylviiuia  in  the  general  diivclujii  uf  Ilar- 
lisbnig — towards ■wiucli  the  enemy  was  mpidly  ftdvaacitig 
in  force.  On  the  iBt  of  July  our  advanced  Gorp»,  ihe 
FiratuidMerenth,  under  Generals  Reynolds  aQdHoumrd, 
came  in  contaot  with  the  enemy,  stroogly  posted  near  th» 
town  of  GJettyslrarg,  aud,  attjicking  at  once,  fought  an  in- 
decnaiTe  batUe  ;  the  enemy  being  so  far  superior  in  nom- 
liera  u  to  comp^  GenerakQoward,  who  was  in  coinuiaad 
at  tiie  time,  to  fell  back  to  Cemetery  Hill  and  wait  for 
re-^DfocoementB.  During  tl\e  night-  all  the  corps  of  our 
annf  were  couoenti-ated  aud  the  next  day  pot^ted  aronud 
that  point  Xha  fUeventh  Corps  retained  its  position  on 
the  Cemeteiy  ridge  :  the  First  Corps  was  on  tiie  riglit  of 
the  ELaventh,  on  a  knoU,  connecting  with  the  riiige  ex- 
tending to  the  sontfa  and  east,  on  which  the  Second  Corpa 
waa  placed.  The  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  rested  on  a 
small  Btream.  The  Second  and  Tiilrd  Corps  were  xx^sted 
on  the  left  of  the  Eleventh,  on  the  prolongation  of  Ciduu- 
teryridge.  The  Fifth  was  held  in  reserve  until  tlie  arrival 
of  the  Sixth,  at  8  P.  m.  on  the  2d.  after  a  maich  of  thirtjr. 
two  miles  in  aerenteen  hours,  wlu-n  thr  Fifth  was  ordej 
to  the  extreme  left  and  the  Sixth  placed  in  reserve. 

At  about  3  o'  clock  the  battle  was  opened  by  a  tremen- 
dous onset  of  the  enemy,  whose  troops  were  masaed 
along  a  ridge  a  mile  or  so  in  our  front,  upon  the  Third 
Corps,  w^liich  formed  our  exti'eme  left,  and  which  met  th9 
shock  with  heroic  firmness,  until  it  was  supported  by-  ^le. 
Third  and  Fifth.  General  tickles,  who  commanded  t)ie 
Third  Corps,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  actioB|- 
and  General  Btmey,  who  succeeded  to  the  commandit 
though  urged  to  fall  back,  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  tii^ 
First  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  hold  his  ground,  and  at  about 
sunset  the  enemy  retired  in  confusion.  Another  aasaiiU 
was  made  on  our  left  during  the  evening,  which  was  aln 
repulsed.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  spirited  assault  yng, 
made  upon  the  right  of  onr  line,  bat  without 
and  at  one  p.  H.  the  enemy  opened  an  artillery  fire  a 
our  centre  and  left  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
guns,  which  continued  for  over  two  honia,  wiUioat  n 
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from  our  side,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  heavy  assault 
of  infantry,  directed  mainly  against  the  Second  Corps, 
and  repelled  with  firmness  and  success  by  that  corps, 
supported  by  Stannard's  Brigade  of  the  First  Corps. 
TMs  repulse  of  the  centre  terminated  the  battle.  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  a  reconnoissance  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  his  left  flank,  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion in  firont  of  our  left,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  new  line  of  attack ;  but  the  next  morning  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  in  full  retreat.  The  Sixth  Corps, 
with  all  disposable  cavalry,  were  at  once  sent  in  pursuit ; 
but  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  availed  himself  of 
very  strong  passes  which  could  be  held  by  a  small  force, 
Greneral  Meade  determined  to  pursue  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  after  burying  the  dead  and  succoring  the 
wounded,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  for  the 
Potomac.  On  the  12th  it  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  on  the  heiglits  in  advance  of  Williams- 
port.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  position  ;  but  on  advancing  for  an  attack  on  the  14th, 
it  was  discovered  that  tlie  enomv  had  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing  by  the  bridge  at  Palling  Waters  and  tlie  ford  at 
Williamsport.  The  pursuit  was  continued  still  further, 
but  the  enemy,  though  greatly  harassed  and  subjected  to 
severe  losses,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  line  of  the  llapi- 
dan,  and  our  forces  again  occupied  their  old  position  on 
the  Rappaliannock. 

On  the  morning  of  th(^  4tli  of  July,  the  day  celebrated 
throughout  the  country  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  President  issued  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

W^RiiiNGTON,  July  4,  10.80  A.  M. 

The  President  annonnces  to  the  conDtry  tlint  news  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  up  to  10  p.  m.  of  the  Sd,  is  such  as  to  cover  that  army  with 
the  highest  honor;  to  promise  a  great  success  to  the  cause  of  tlio  Uniou, 
and  to  clahn  the  condolence  of  all  for  tlie  many  gallant  fallen ;  and  that 
for  this  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day,  He,  whose  will,  not  ours, 
should  ever  bo  done,  be  everywhere  remembered  anil  reverenced  with 
profoundest  gratitude.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  result  of  this  battle— one  of  the  severest  and  most 
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^anguiujiiy  of  the  war — ^was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  drove  the  rebels  back  from  their  iiiteiidecl  invasion  of 
Pi^iinsylvaiiia  and  Maiyland,  and  conipel1«»d  them  to 
evacuate  the  upper  paii:  of  tl>e  Valley  of  th«^  Shenan- 
doah, leaving  in  our  hands  nearly  fourteen  thoii;-and  ima- 
ontir,  and  twenty -fiv<?  thousand  small  arms  collected  on 
th('  I  u.tlh  -iield.  Our  owh  losses  were  verj''  severe,  amount- 
ing it»  \\\'o  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  thirty-four  killed, 
thirti c'l  iJiousand  sev(»n  hundred  and  nine  wounded,  and 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three  missing— in  all 
twenty-three  thousiind  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

During  the  t»nsuing  season,  a  piece  of  ground,  seventeen 
and  a  half  acres  in  (»xtent,  adjoining  the  town  cemetery, 
and  forming  an  important  ])art  of  th(^  battle-iield,  was 
purchast^l  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  us«*d  as  a 
national  burying-ground  for  tlu^  loyal  soldiers  who  fell 
in  that  gr(»at  (engagement.  It  was  dedicated,  with  solemn 
and  impressive  ceremonies,  on  th(^  19th  of  November, 
1803,  tht»  President  and  membiTs  of  his  Cabinet  being  in 
attendance,  and  a  very  large  and  imposing  militaiy  dis- 
play addinir  grace  and  dignity  to  tli(»  occasion.  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  ch'liv<*i'ed  tlie  formal  ad<lress,  and  Piesi- 
dent  Lincoln  made  the  followintr  remarks  : — 

F«.»urs('<»r<'  and  si-vt-n  year**  ivjo  our  fatlicrs  Itmii^rlit  Inrili  ii|)0]i  tin's 
(.'ontinonl  a  new  nation.  cnn('«'ivi'«l  in  Hln-rty,  and  dnlitattil  ti>  tin.-  pr"p- 
o^*iti(^n  that  all  nu-n  aro  croati-d  iMjiiMJ.  Now  \vi'  arc  «.!i;rir/"d  in  a  ^Ttat 
civil  war,  tt.stin;:  w  liotlnT  lliat  nalion.  or  any  hation  *<•■  comoivtd  and.  •«•» 
drd.icut<Ml.  i;aM  loni;  t-ndun'.  Viv  arc  nut  on  a  irroai  LatlK^lJvld  ri  il-at 
war.  Wi'  liavi*  coni''  to  di'dicaTc  a  portion  ot'  that  iicldj.i'^  a  lln.il  ri-;t:n^'- 
plact'  tor  tiiMM*  \vh«)  hi-ri-  jravo  tJM'ir  li\i>  that,  that  nation  mii'ht  livi-.  I; 
i'i  .ilto::i  f::v'r  lirtinir  and  jirop^r  that  \\i->h<»nl«l  ilo  thi>.  Ii".it_ni  a  1:  rjt-r 
>».'n>'.'  vv  V  '  r.'iiot  d'-clifati'.  wi*  taniiot  coii".*-.  ratf.  w.-  r.Mnnol  halh'W  I'li.-* 
irrownd.  'i  !m-  hravo  nn-n.  livinL.- and  d.-ail,  who  strnLfhd  lu-n.-.  ha\»'  i-.-!-.- 
si-cralrii  it  tar  ahow  our  p«»w«.'r  to  add  or  (Klra«'t.  'I'lu'  world  will  littlo 
not*',  nor  loiiu'  n  rmndx-r,  Avhai  wt*  --ay  Immv.  Inl  it  t-an  nrvi-r  lorjrot  \v!iat 
they  di<l  hi-r".  It  i>  l'«'r  ih.  the  li\inL'.  rsitlM-r  'i»  lu*  dodiratrd  In  r*.-  to  tin' 
iinlini<hi'd  work  whirh  th»'v  who  t'ouirht-  horr  have  ihn- t*ar -o  i.ohh  nd- 
.anct'il.  It  i*^  rathi.r  i'or  us  to  l-c  lu-r*,' «h'<li('ati'd  t«)  th*-  L'ri-at  task  rrir:'ii.. 
in;^'  hel'or*'  n^.  thai  tVom  th«*<i*  honored  dia<l  wo  take  im'rea-ed  ilevi.!).  n 
t')  that  caii^-e  t'l-r  which  they  I'ave  ih.e  last  full  nua«»ure  ol'  de\otii«n;  tli.-.: 
we   here  hiirhlv  resolve  that-  thej^e  dej.d  shall  not  ha\e  died  in  vr/ni :  ilia: 
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this  nation,  under  God,  sliall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  tliat  gov- 
crnnient  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  notperisli 
from  the  earth. 

The  other  great  military  achievement  of  tli*^  year  waa 
the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  throughout  its  entire 
length  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  General  N. 
P.  Banks,  who  succeeded  General  Butler  in  command  of 
the  military  department  of  Louisiana,  reached  New  Or- 
leans, sustained  by  a  formidable  expedition  from  New 
York,  and  assumed  command  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1862,  and  at  once  took  poss(»ssion  of  Baton  Rouge.  On 
the  21st,  an  expedition  under  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
started  from  jjj^iphis,  passed  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  some  ten  miles  above  Vicksburg, 
and  on  the  26th  ascended  that  river,  landed,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  towivfrom  the  rear.  Severe 
fighting  continued  for  three  days,'  during  Avhich  time  our 
army  pushed  withiQ,  two  miles  of  the  city  ;  but  on  the 
30th  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losaf  On  the  2d  of 
Januarv,  General  McClernand  arrived^and  took  com- 
mand,  and  the  attack  upon  Vicksburg  was  for  the  time 
abandoned  as  liopj^i  s  \  The  cai^turr  of  Arkansas  Post, 
howev(.T,  rclipvud  tlj"  iiiilim*  iu  somo  ilr^oivi'.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2d,  Geni*ral  (iiaiit  liaviiiic  b(»en  put  in  command, 
the  attack  ujjon  \'!^:]\sl)ur*i:  was  Jt*n<"w<»d.  Various  plans 
were  undertaken,  now  to  get  in  tli»^  rearof  t  li(»pla(M»  through 
bavous,  and  now  to  cut  a  canal  across  a  bend  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  and  thus  command  the  river  above  and  below. 
All  these  Jailing,  vessi'ls  were  boldlj'  run  by  the  rebel 
baiMM'ii^s;  and,  on  the  30th  of  A])ril,  General  Grant 
crossed  th<'  river  at  Bruinsburg,  sixty-five  miU^s  below 
A''icksl)iira:,  and  inmiediat(»ly  advanced  upon  Port  Gib- 
son, where  he  was  opposed  by  the  re])el  General  Bow- 
en,  wiio  was  d*'feated,  witli  a  loss  in  killed,  woundi.(l, 
and  jkrisoners,  oi  one  lliousand  live  hundivd  men.  At 
Grand  Gulf,  Um  miles  above  Bruinsburg,  th(»  enemy  liad 
]>!*L'"un  to  f^rect  strong  fortifications.  Th(»se  had  hiM-i- 
lired  upon  by  our  gunbr>ats  a  few  days  bi'lbn*,  niul  .• 
cover  of  which  the  fleet  had  run  past.     Grant  haviiv.: 
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now  gained  the  rear  of  this  strong  post,  Admiral  Porter, 
two  days  aft^T  the  fight  at  Port  Gibson,  returned  to 
Grand  Gull'  and  found  it  abandoned.  Grant's  army 
then  marclied  upward  towards  Vicksburg,  and  on  the 
12th  of  Afay  encountered  the  enemy  again  at  Raymond, 
not  far  from  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  again  defeated  them  Avith  a  loss  of  eight  hun- 
dred. Two  days  after.  May  14,  they  were  opposed  by  a 
corps  of  the  enemy  under  General  Joseph  B.  Johnston, 
formerly  the  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  Confederate 
army,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
pai*tment  of  the  Mississippi.  Johnston  was  defeated,  and 
the  city  of  Jackson  fell  into  our  hands,  with  seventeen 
pieces  of  artill(»ry  and  large  stores  of  supplies.  Grant 
then  turned  to  the  west,  directly  upon  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
burg. General  Pemberton,  the  commander  at  that  point, 
advanced  with  the  hope  of  checking  him,  but  was  de- 
feated, on  th(?  IGtli,  at  Baker's  Creek,  losing  four  tliou- 
sand  men,  and  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillerj^  On  the 
n<»xt  day  the  same  force  was  encountered  and  defeated  at 
Big  Black  River  Bridg<%  ten  mih^s  from  Yicks])urg,  with 
a  loj<s  of  two  thousand  six  liuiidrcd  mc^n,  and  seventeen 
pii'coa  of  artillc^ry.  On  the  18tli,  Vickshnri^:  was  cl<')S«4y 
invested,  and  Hit*  eneiii}^  w<^resliut  up  Avithin  tlieir  works^ 
wliich  W(*re  found  to  he  vtMy  strong.  An  attempt  to 
ca  IV  tlieni  bv  storm  was  uiisucc<»sst'iil,  and  re'^rular  sietre 
was  at  ()nc<'  laid  to  tlu'  citv  bv  tli<»  land  forces,  tlie  irun- 
boats  in  th<*  vivrv  co-ojirratiuir.  Our  approaches  w<*re 
pnsh(»d  forward  witli  vi.ii:or()ns  })tTS(»vt*ranc<' ;  our  works, 
in  s]uto  ot*  th(*  most  stri^iuons  opposition  of  the  <rarrisou 
und»'r  (Irnc^ial  P<^inl)(Mton,  drawint;'  nearer  everv  dav, 
and  the  gunboats  in  the  rivcT  keeping  up  an  almost  con- 
stant bombardment.      The   eiu^mv,  it  was  known,  were 

ft  ^ 

gn^atly  straiteiK^d  by  want  of  su])plit»s  and  annuuni- 
tion,  and  their  onlj'  hope  of  relit^f  was  that  General 
.rolinston  would  be*  able  to  colh'ct  an  army  sufficient  to 
raise  the  siege  by  attac'king  (jfrant  in  his  rear.  This  had 
been  so  strongly  def(»nd(»d  that  a  f()rc<^  of  liftv  thousand 
men  wouhl  have  been  required  to  make  th(^  attempt  with 
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with  any  hope  of  success,  and  Johnston  was  not  able  to 
••oncentnite  half  of  tliat  number.  General  Pemberton, 
therefore,  proposed  to  surrender  Vic^ksburg  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  July,  on  condition  that  his  troops  should 
be  permitted  to  march  out  Grant  refused,  demanding  an 
absolute  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Upon  consultation  with  his  officers,  Pemberton  acceded 
to  these  terms.  By  this  surrender  about  thirty-one  thou- 
sand prisoners,  two  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  and 
seventy  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  fell  into  our  hands. 
Tlie  prisoners  were  at  once  reh^ased  on  parole.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  enemy  during  the  campaign  which  was 
thus  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  was  nearly 
forty  thousand  ;  ours  was  not  far  from  seven  thousand. 

Tlie  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  immediately  followed 
by  tliat  of  Port  Hudson,  which  was  sun-endered  on  the 
8th  of  July  to  General  Banks,  together  with  about  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  fifty  cannon,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  arms.  The  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  thus  opened,  and  the 
Confederacy  virtually  separated  into  two  parts,  neither 
capablo  of  rendering  any  effective  assistance  to  the  other. 

The  great  victories,  by  which  the  Fourth  of  July  had 
been  m  signally  and  so  gloriously  commemorated,  called 
forth  tin*  most  enthusiastic  rejoicings  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Pabli(»  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  all  t'»e 
eiti(*s  and  prin<'ipal  towns,  at  which  eloc^uent  speeches 
and  earnest  r(\solutions  expressed  the  joy  of  the  people, 
and  testili<»d  th<Mr  nnflinching  purpose  to  prosecute  the 
T.ar  until  the  rebellion  should  be  extinguished.  A  large 
concourse  of  the  citi/^ens  of  Washington,  preceded  by  a 
band  of  music,  visited  the  residence  of  the  President,  and 
tli<*  m<*mbers  of  his  Cabinet — giving  them,  in  succession, 
the  lumors  of  a  sc^renade — which  the  President  acknowl- 
edged in  the  following  remarks : — 

Fkllow-Citizens  : — I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  bco  you  to-night,  and  yet 
1  will  not  say  I  tliaiik  you,  for  this  call ;  hut  I  do  most  sincerely  thank 
Almighty  God  for  the  occasion  on  which  you  have  called.  How  long 
ago  is  it?--eighty  odd  years  since,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the  first 
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tiii.e,  ill  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation,  by  its  r.presentatives,  nssem- 
Mod  and  declared  as  a  self-evident  truth,  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal. ■"  Tliat  was  tlio  hirthday  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Since 
then  the  Fourtli  of  July  has  had  several  very  peculiar  recognitions.  The 
two  men  most  distinguished  in  the  framing  and  support  of  the  Declara- 
tion were  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams — the  one  having  penned 
it,  and  the  other  sustained  it  the  most  forcibly  in  debate — the  only  two 
of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  it,  and  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Precisely  fifty  years  after  they  put  their  hands  to  the  paper,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  both  from  this  stage  of  action.  Tliis  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  event  in  our  history.  Another 
President,  five  years  jifter,  was  called  from  this  stage  of  existence  on 
the  same  day  and  month  of  the  year;  and  now  on  this  last  Fourth  of 
July,  just  passed,  when  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bott<»ra  of 
which  is  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  principle  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  we  have  the  surrender  of  a  most  powerful  position  and  army  on 
that  very  day.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  a  succession  of  battles  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  to  us,  through  three  days,  so  rapidly  fought  that  they 
might  be  called  one  great  battle,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the 
month  of  July ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  cohorts  of  those  who  opposed 
the  Declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  *' turned  tail ''  :uid  rim. 
[Long-continued  cheers.]  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  tlie 
occasion  for  a  speech,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  one  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  I  would  like  to  speok  in  terms  of  praise  due  to  the  many  brave 
oflieers  and  soldiers  who  have  l"ou;jrlit  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  ;ind  liber- 
ties i;f  tlieir  euuntry  from  the  he^'iiiiiiiijj:  <»f  the  wav.  Tlu-se  are  tryin;; 
oe(;a>ionN  nut  only  in  succe>s,  hut  tor  the  want  ol"  >necess.  I  ili>like  tu 
mention  the  name  of  one  single  otlic-er,  le>t  I  niight  do  wrong  t«i  tlio^t-  I 
might  torL^'t.  Recent  events  bring  uj)  glorious  names,  .-ind  jiarticiilarly 
proniiuent  ones;  hut  these  1  will  not  mention.  Ilavin;^  said  tliis  much.  I 
will  now  take  the  nmsic. 

The  Pi'L'sicleiil,  a  low  days  aft</nvai'ds,  wrote  to  General 
Grant  the  following  letter: — 

KxEcrrivK  Mansion,  W\KmN(;TiiN.  July  IS.  1&C3. 

Major-Gcnoral  (Jkant: 

My  Dkai:  CIcnf.hal: — I  do  not  reineinher  that  you  and  I  ev*-r  met  per- 
sonally. I  write  this  now  as  a  irrjitetul  acknowledgment  lor  tlie  almost 
ine^tiiiia'.'le  service  you  have  diuie  the  country.  I  write  to  say  a  word 
furt!ier.  When  vou  tirst  reached  tlio  vicinitv  of  Vick^hur^'.  1  th'>u:rht  von 
shoiiM  do  what  you  linally  did— march  the  troops  acros-;  the  n<*ck,  nu\ 
tlie  batteries  with  the  tran«*i)orts  and  thus  go  below  ;  and  1  never  had 
any  faith,  except  a  general  ln>pe  that  you  knew  better  than  I.  that  tlje 
Yazoo  Pas^  exjM-diiion.  and  the  like,  could  succeed.  When  you  got  l»olow. 
and  tot)k  I*o''t  <'iih>iHi,  (4rand  (inll',  and  vicinity,  1  tho.i^hty<iu  slmuld  g  • 
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down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks,  and  when  you  tnrned  northward, 

east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.    I  now  wish  to  make  the 

personal  acknowledgment,  that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

Youi*a,  truly, 

A.  LiNCOJ-x. 

These  victories,  together  with  others,  both  numerous 
and  important,  whicli  wvre  achieved  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  gave  such  strong  grounds  of  encouragement 
and  hope  for  tlie  speedy  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  that, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  National  Tlianksgiving :— 

• 

Bt/  the  President  of  the  United  Stat  an  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and 
prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  on  tlie  land  and  on  the  sea,  victories  so  signal 
and  so  eficctivo  as  to  furnisli  reasonable  grounds  for  augmented  confi- 
dence that  the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  maintainexl*  their  Constitu- 
tion preserved,  and  tlioir  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  si-onrf  I;  but 
these  victories  have  been  accorded,  not  witliout  sacritico  of  life,  limb, 
and  liberty,  incurred  by  brave,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizens.  Domestic 
affliction,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  follows  in  the  traiu  of  these  fear- 
ful bereavements.  It  is  meet  and  riplit  to  recognize  and  confess  the  pres- 
ence of  the  A]mi;:lity  Father,  and  the  power  of  His  liand,  equally  in 
these  triumphs  and  these  sorrows. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I  do  set  apart  Thursday,  the  sixth 
day  of  Aufrust  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  National  Thanksgiving, 
praise,  and  prayer;  and  1  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  assem- 
ble on  tbnt  occasion  in  their  customary  places  of  worship,  and  in  the 
form  ap])roved  by  their  own  conscience,  render  the  homage  due  to  the 
Divine  Majesty,  for  the  wonderful  thinjrs  He  has  done  in  the  Nation's 
behalf,  and  invoke  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  subdue  the  anger 
which  has  produced,  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion; 
to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents ;  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  nationtd  emergency,  and  to 
yisit  with  tender  care  and  consolation, ^through out  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  all  those  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches,  voyages, 
battles,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
and  finally,  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through  paths  of  repentance  and 
Bubmission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  ei\joyment  of  union 
and  fraternal  peaijc. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
27 


■    "  ■    V.  * 
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Done  at  the  Oitj  of  WadiingtoDf  this  16th  daj  of  Jul/,  in  the  jMC^j^ 
onr  Lord  one  tbonaand  eight  hundred  and  lixtj-tfaree,  aiid  t^ 
[l.  8.]  the  faidependence  of  the  United  States  of  Amoioa  the  el|^^- 
eighth.  AwBAFAy  Ijsoour:, 

Bj  the  President : 

Wic.  H.  Sbwabd,  3t0r§tarf  i^8Mie. 

In  other  portions  of  fhe  field  of  war,  oilr  anpa,  duriqg 
Che  year  1863,  had  achieved  other  victories  of  marked 
importance  which  deserve  mention,  though  their  relation 
to  the  si>ecial  object  of  this  work  is  not  snch  as  to  lieqaiie 
them  to  be  described  in  detail. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  General  Lee  tb  the  soafb 
side  of  the  Rapidan,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army 
was  detached  and  sent  to  re-enforce  Bragg,  threatened  by 
Bosecrans,  at  Chattanooga ;  but,  with  his  numbers  thus 
diminished,  Lee  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  against 
Meade,  and  turning  his  left  flank,  forced  him  to  fall  back 
to  the  line  of  Bull  Bun.  Several  sharp  skirmishes  oc- 
curred during  these  operations,  in  which  both  sides  sus- 
tained considerable  losses,  but  no  substantial  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  rebels,  and  by  the  let  of  November 
they  had  resumed  their  original  position  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rapidan. 

After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  and  the  occupation 
of  that  place  by  our  troops,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1863, 
the  enemy  took  position  at  Slielbyville  and  Tullahoma. 
and  the  winter  and  spring  wore  passed  in  raids  and  unim- 
portant skirmishes.  In  June,  wliile  General  Grant  was 
besieging  Vicksburg,  information  reached  the  Govern- 
ment which  led  to  the  belief  that  a  portion  of  Bragg*  s 
army  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  that  place  ;  and  Gen- 
feral  Rosecrans  was  urged  to  take  advantage  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  rebel  forces  and  drive  them  back  into  Gteoigia, 
so  as  completely  to  deliver  East  Tennessee  from  the  rebel 
armies.  He  was  told  that  Genenil  Burnside  would  move 
from  Kentucky  in  aid  of  this  movement.  General  Rose- 
crans, however,  deemed  his  forces  unequal  to  such  an 
enterprise ;  but,  receiving  re-enforcements,  he  commenced 
on  \X\^  25th  of  June  a  forward  movement  upon  the  enfimy, 
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strongly  intrenched  at  Tnllahoma,  with  his  main  force 
near  Shelbyville.  Deceiving  the  rebel  Gteneral  by  a 
movement  npon  his  left  flank,  Rosecrans  threw  the  main 
.body  of  his  army  npon  the  enemy's  right,  which  he  tnmed 
so  completely  that  Bragg  abandoned  his  position,  and  fell 
back  rapidly,  and  in  confusion,  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama, 
being  pursued  as  far  as  practicable  by  our  forces.  Gen- 
eral Bumside  had  been  ordered  to  connect  himself  with 
Rosecrans,  but  had  failed  to  do  so.  Bragg  continued  his 
retreat  across  the  Cumberland  Mountain  and  the  Tennes- 
see River,  and  took  post  at  Chattanooga,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  Rosecrans,  who  reached  the  Tennessee  on  the 
20th  of  August,  and  on  the  21st  commenced  shelling  Chat- 
tanooga and  making  preparation  for  throwing  his  army 
across  the  river.  A  reconnoissance,  made  by  General 
Crittenden  on  the  9th  of  September,  disclosed  the.  fact 
that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  t]je  position,  which  was 
immediately  occupied  by  our  forces,  who  pushed  forward 
towards  the  South.  Indications  that  the  rebel  General 
was  receiving  heavy  re-enforcements  and  mancBuvring  to 
turn  the  right  of  our  army,  led  to  a  concentration  of  all  our 
available  forces ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  on  th« 
19th  of  Sej)tembei-,  General  Rosecrans  was  attacked 
})y  the  rebel  forces — their  main  force  being  directed 
against  his  left  wing,  under  General  Thomas,  endeav- 
oring to  turn  it  so  as  to  gain  the  road  to  Chattanoo- 
ga. The  attack  was  renewed  the  next  morning,  and 
with  temporary  success — Longstreet's  Corps,  which  had 
been  brought  down  from  the  Army  of  Virginia,  hav- 
ing reached  the  field  and  poured  its  massive  columns 
through  a  gap  left  in  the  centre  of  our  line  by  an  unfor- 
tunate misapprehension  of  an  order ;  but  the  opportune 
arrival  and  swift  energy  of  Gtjneral  Granger  checked  his 
advance,  and  the  desperate  valor  of  Thomas  and  his 
troops  repulsed  every  subsequent  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  carry  the  position.  Our  losses,  in  this  series  of  engage- 
ments, were  sixteen  hundred  and  forty -four  killed,  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -two  wounded,  and  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-live  missing — a  total 
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swelled  by  fhe  estimated  losses  of  onr  cavalry  to  atoot 
sixteen  fhonsand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  lebal 
Gteneral  immediately  sent  Longstreet  against  BnnuddeL 
who  was  at  ELnoxyille,  while  he  established  bis  mi» 
force  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattanooga.  Ju 
October,  General  Bosecrans  was  supej-seded  by  Geneml 
Grant  On  November  33d,  haying  been  re-enforced  bjr 
General  Sherman  from  Yicksburg,  General  Grant  move^ 
his  army  to  the  attack,  and  on  the  26th  the  whole  of  thb 
range  of  heights  known  as  lUssionary  Bidge,  held  by 
Bragg,  was  carried  by  onr  troops  after  a  desperate  strag- 
gle, and  the  enemy  completely  routed.  This  was  a  very 
severe  engagement,  and  onr  loss  was  estimated  at  about 
four  thousand.  Gtenerals  Thomas  and  Hooker  pushed 
the  rebel  fo^^es  back  into  Georgia,  and  Granger  and* 
Sherman  were  sent  into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  Bum- 
side,  and  raise  the  siege  of  ELnoxville,  which  was  pressed 
by  Longstreet,  who,  udling  in  this  attempt,  soon  after 
retreated  towards  Yii^ginia. 

TJl)on  receiving  intelligence  of  these  movemente  the 
President  issi^ed  the  following  recommendation : — 

ExicunTK  MA.58I0X,  Wabhinotox,  D.  C,  December  T,  1888. 

Reliable  information  being  received  that  tlie  insurgent  force  is  retreat- 
ing from  East  Tennessee,  under  circumstances  rendering  it  probable  that, 
the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter  be  dislodged  from  that  important  posi- 
tion ;  and  esteeming  this  to  be  of  high  national  consequence,  I  recom- 
mend that  all  loyal  people  do,  on  receipt  of  this  infonnation,  assemble  at 
their  places  of  worship,  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  this  great  advancement  of  the  national  cause. 

A.  LnfooLjr. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  President  had  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  recommending  the  observance  of  the 
last  Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving : — 

PROCLAMATI0N. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  towards  its  close  has  been  filled  with  the 
blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties,  whioh 
are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  source  from  which 
they  come,  others  have  been  added  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  na- 
ture that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soflen  oven  the  heart  whioA 
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b  habitnallj  iasensible  to  the  ever-watohfal  providenoe  of  Almighty 
God.  In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  nneqiialled  magnitude  and  Beverity, 
which  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and  pcovoke  the  aggressions  of 
foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order  has  been 
maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has 
prevailed  everywhere  except  in  the  theatre  of  military  conflict,  while 
that  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and 
navies  of  the  Union.  The  needful  diversion  of  wealth  and  strength  from 
the  fields  of  peaceful  industry  to  the  national  defence,  has  not  arrested 
the  plough,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship.  The  axe  has  enlarged  the  borders  » 
our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  preciou- 
metals,  have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.  Population 
has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  made  in 
the  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field ;  and  the  country,  rejoicing  in 
the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  anc)  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect 
a  continuance  of  years,  with  large  increase  of  freedom. 

No  human  counsel  hatli  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked  oat 
these  great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High  God, 
who,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  re- 
membered mercy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly, 
reverently,  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  yoice, 
by  tlie  whole  American  people.  I  do,  therefore,  invite  my  fellow-citizens 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea,  and 
those  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  observe 
the  last  Thursday  ot*  Xovomber  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
to  our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens.  And  I  recom- 
mend to  them  tliat,  while  oftering  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to  Him 
for  such  singular  deliverances  and  blessings,  they  do  also,  with  humble 
penitence  for  our  national  pervcrscness  and  disobedience,  commend  to  His 
tender  care  all  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans,  mourners,  or 
sufterers  in  the  lamentable  civil  stnfe  in  which  we  are  unavoidnbly  en- 
gaged, and  fervently  hnplore  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty  hand  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore  it,  as  soon  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony, 
tranquillity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
teal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afiSxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  third  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord   one'  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 

[l.  8.]      and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
eighth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

POLITIOAL  M0YBMBNT8  IN  lUSSOnBL— THl  SIATB  SLBOIiaKS  C* 

1863. 

GxETKBAx  Ebdcost  js  MuBOTniL — ^Thb  Pbbbxdent*8  Lbttib  to  GsnoAL 
HuimB« — ^Emajtoipation   nr  Mibsoitbi. — ^Afpoihtmxrt  of  Gsixbal 

BOHOFULD. — ThX  PBEemSNT  AHD  THS  MUSOXTBI  BaDIOAXS. — TbB  Pn»> 
XDXNT  TO  THX  MiSBOUBI  CoMMITTBS. — ^ThB  PBISIDUfT  AITD  QbHKEAJL 
SOBOVnCLD. — ^ThK  PbBSIDKNT  JLSD  THX  OnUBOHXS.— LXTTXB  TO  iLUVon. 

— ^Thx  ELXonoHB  OF  1668. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Missonri  had  'been  somewhat 
peculiar,  from  the  very  Outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  At* 
the  outset  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  men  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  secession  cause,  who,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
the  State  from  domestic  violence,  were  organizing  its 
forces  for-  active  co-operation  with  the  rebel  movement 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  the  State  Conveution,  origi- 
ually  called  by  Governor  Jackson,  for  the  j^urpose  of 
taking  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,  but  to  wliich  tlie 
people  had  elected  a  large  majority  of  Union  men,  de- 
clared all  the  Executive  offices  of  the  State  vacant,  by 
reason  of  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  incumbents,  and 
appointed  a  Provisional  Government,  of  which  the  Hon. 
H.  R.  Gamble  was  at  the  head.  He  at  once  took  meas- 
ures to  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the  State. 
He  ordered  the  troops  belonging  to  the  rebel  Confederacy 
to  withdraw  from  it,  and  called  upon  all  the  citizens  of 
the  State  to  organize  for  its  defence,  and  for  th(»  preserva- 
tion of  peace  within  its  borders.  He  also  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, framed  in  accordance  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions from  Washington : — 

WABnuvGTOM,  AuffUit  K,  196L 

To  Hia  Ezcellencj  Gov.  Gamble,  Governor  of  Miflsouri : 

In  reply  to  yoor  message,  addressed  to  the  President,  I  am  directed  to 
CO  say,  that  if^  by  a  proclamation,  yon  promise  seoority  to  citizeaa  id 
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ariLS,  who  voluntarily  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  behave  as  peaceable 
and  lojfd  men,  thio  Government  will  cause  the  promise  to  be  respected. 

Simon  Oamsbon,  Secretary  of  War, 

Two  days  after  this,  Governor  Jackson,  returning  from 
Richmond,  declared  the  State  to  be  no  longer  one  of  the 
United  States ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  the  legisla- 
ture, summoned  by  him  as  Governor,  ratified  a  compact, 
by  which  certain  commissioners,  on  both  sides,  had 
agreed  that  Missouri  should  join  the  rebel  Confederacy. 
The  State  authority  was  thus  divided— -two  persons 
claiming  to  wield  the  Executive  authority,  and  two 
bodies,  also,  claiming  to  represent  the  popular  will — 
one  adhering  to  the  Union,  and  the  other  to  the  Confed- 
eracy in  organized  rebellion  against  it.  This  state  of 
things  naturally  led  to  wide-spread  disorder,  and  carried 
all  the  evils  of  civil  war  into  every  section  and  neighbor 
hood  of  the  State. 

To  these  evils  were  gradually  added  others,  growing 
out  of  a  division  of  sentiment,  which  afterwards  ripened 
Into  sharp  hostility,  among  the  friends  of  the  Union 
within  the  State.  One  of  the  earliest'  causes  of  this 
dissension  Avas  the  action  and  icimoval  of  General  Fre- 
mont, who  arrived  at  St.  L(juis,  to  take  command  of  the 
Western  Departnu^nt,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861.  On  the 
31st  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
circumstaiK'es,  in  his  judgment,  of  sufiicient  urgency, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  '^the  Commanding  General  of 
the  D<»i)artmeiit  should  assume  the  administrative  jDOwer 
of  the  State,"  thus  superseding  entirely  the  authority  of 
the  civil  rulers,  lie  also  proclaimed  the  whole  State  to 
be  under  martial  law,  declared  that  all  persons  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  within  the  designated  lines  of 
t!ie  Department,  should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  shot ;  and  confiscated  the  property  and 
emancipated  the  slaves  of  ''all  persons  who  should  be 
})roved  to  have  taken  an  a<5tive  ])art  witli  the  enemies  of 
the  United*  States."  This  latter  clause,  transcending  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress, 
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was  subsequently  modified  hj  order  of  the  PresideBSt  «l^ 

the  United  States.*  ''"' 

On  the  14th  of  October,  after  a  personal  inspectioa  o£ 
afliEiirs  in  that  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  m, 
order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department^  in  efbofe 
censuring  General  Fremont  for  haying  exjiended  rerf 
large  sums  of  the  public  money,  through  agents  of  hii 
own  appointment,  ajad  not  responsible  to  the  Gkiram- 
ment;  requiring  all  contracts  and  disbursements  to  be 
made  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  army ;  dir^cimg  the 
discontiiiuance  of  the  extensive  fieldworks  which  the  Gen- 
eral was  erecting  around  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City,  and 
also  the  barracks  in  construction  around  his  head-quar- 
ters ;  and  also  notifying  him  that  the  officers  to  whom  he 
had  issued  commissions  would  not  be  paid  until  those 
commissions  should  have  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent On  the  1st  of  November,  General  Fremont  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  General  Sterling  Price, 
commanding  the  rebel  forces  in  Missouri,  by  which  each 
party  stipulated  that  no  further  arrests  of  citizens  should 
be  made  on  either  side  for  the  expi*ession  of  political 
opinions,  and  releasing  all  who  were  then  in  custody  on 
such  charges. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  General  Fremont  was  relieved 
from  his  command  in  the  Western  Department,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  action  in  the  matters  above  referred  to,  his 
command  devolving  on  General  Hunter,  to-  whom,  as 
soon  as  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  Department  had 
been  decided  on,  the  President  had  address(*d  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

Washikotok,  October  Si,  166L 

Sib  : — The  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West  hav  ing  dovolvod 
upon  you,  I  propose  to  offer  you  a  few  suggestions^  knowing  how  hazard- 
ous it  is  to  bind  down  a  distant  commander  in  the  tield  to  specific  lines  of 
operation,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  localities  and 
passing  events.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  leave  considerable  margin 
for  the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  believed  to 
hAV^  pa<tsAd  Dado  County  in  fnll  retreat  upon  North wesHm  Arkar 

*  See  page  208. 
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leaving  IGflsonri  almost  free  from  the  enemj,  ezoepting  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  State.  Assuming  this  basis  of  fact,  it  seems  desirable — as  yon 
are  not  likely  to  overtake  Price,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a 
line  from  your  own  base  of  supplies  and  re-enforcements — that  you  should 
give  up  the  pursuit,  halt  your  main  army,  divide  it  into  two  corps  of 
observation,  one  occupying  Sedalia  and  the  otlier  Rolln,  the  present 
termini  of  railroads,  then  recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps  by  re- 
eetablishing  and  improving  their  discipline  and  instruction,  perfecting 
their  clothing  and  equipments,  and  providing  less  uncomfortable  quarters. 
Of  course,  botli  railroads  must  be  guarded  and  kept  open,  judiciously 
employing  just  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.  From  these  two 
points,  Sedalia  and  Holla,  and  especially  in  judicious  co-operation  with 
Lane  on  the  Kansas  border,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  concentrate,  and 
repel  any  army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  on  the  southwest. 
As  it  is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to  return  will  be  made  before  or 
during  the  approaching  cold  weather,  before  spring  the  people  of  Missouri 
will  be  in  no  favorable  mood  for  renewing  for  next  year  the  troubles 
which  have  so  much  afflicted  and  impoverished  thom  during  this. 

If  you  take  this  line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no 
enemy  in  groat  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  surplus  force  which  you 
can  withdraw  from  those  points,  and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be  needed 
— the  railroads  furnishing  ready  means  of  re-enforcing  those  main  points, 
if  occasion  requires. 

Doubtless  local  uprisings  for  a  time  will  continue  to  occur,  but  tliose 
can  be  met  by  detachments  of  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will  ere  long 
tire  out  of  thenisolvcs. 

While,  as  stated  at  tlic  beginning  of  this  letter,  a  large  discretion  must 

be  and  is  loft  with  yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pursuit  of  Price, 

or  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  circuitous  route  to  reach  Memphis,  will  be 

exhaustive  beyond  endunince,  and  will  end  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  force 

engaged  in  it.     Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  Cv»nijnaiider  of  the  Department  of  the  West. 

General  Hunter's  first  act  was  to  repudiate  the  agree- 
ment of  General  Fr(?mont  with  General  Price,  and,  on 
the  18th  of  November,  General  Halleck  arrived  as  his 
successor. 

The  action  of  General  Fremont  had  given  rise  to  very 
^/iserious  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri ; 
and  tliese,  in  turn,  had  led  to  strong  demonstrations  on  his 
behalf.  His  removal  was  made  the  occasion  for  public 
manifestations  of  sympathy  for  him,  and  of  censure  for  the 
Government.    An  address  was  presented  to  him,  signe  I 
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by  large  numbers  of  fhe  citizens  of  St  Loniaithoa^Taf) 
G^erman  birth  largely  predominating,  in  which  his  lemovv^ 
was  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  his  popularity,  and  to  the.faofa 
that  his  policy  in  r^ard  to  emancipation  was  in  adyamop 
of  the  Goyemlnent  at  Washington.     ^^You  hare  zisen^f'. 
said  thi0  address,  ^^  too  faat  in  popular  &yor.    The  poliQiF 
announced  in  your  proclamation,  although  hailed  aa  a^ 
political  and  military  necessity,  furnished  your  ainbitioiif 
riyals  and  enemies  with  a  cruel  weapon  for  your  intended 
destruction.    The  harbingers  of  truth  will  eyer  be  cruciiiied 
by  the  Pharisees.    We  cannot  be  deceiyed  by  shallow^ 
and  flimsy  pretexts,  by  unfounded  and  slanderous  reports. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  speedily  con- 
found and  silence  your  traducers.    The  day  of  reckoning 
is  not  far  distant,  and  the  people  will  take  care  that  the 
schemes  of  your  opponents  shall,  in  the  end,  be  signally 
defeated."    The  General  accepted  these  tributes  to  his 
merits,  and  these,  denunciations  of  the  Goyernment,  with 
grateful  acknowledgments,  saying  that  the  kind  and  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  which  greeted  him,  cheered  and 
strengthened  his  confidence — "my  confidence,"  he  said, 
'^  already  somewhat  wavering,  in  our  republican  institu- 
tions." 

The  sharp  personal  discussions  to  Avliicli  this  incident 
gave  rises  were  madi^  still  more  bitter,  by  denunciations 
of  Gent?ral  Halleck's  course  in  excluding,  for  militai-y 
reasons,  which  liave  been  already  noticed,*  fugitive  slaves 
from  oiu-  lines,  and  by  the  contest  that  soon  came  up  in 
the  State  Convention,  on  the  general  sulyect  of  emancipa- 
tion. On  the  7th  of  June,  1862,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  tliQ  convention  by  Judge  Bri.»ckinridge,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  gradual  emancipation,  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Message.  By  the 
combined  vot*»8  of  those  w^ho  were  op])Osed  to  eman- 
cipati(m  in  any  form,  and  those  who  were  oi)posed  to  the 
President's  plan  of  gradual  emani^ipation,  this  bill  was 
summarily  laid  on  the  table.  But  on  the  13th,  the  subject 
was  again  brought  up  by  a  message  from  Governor 

See  page  330. 
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Gamble,  caUing  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
passed  a  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
recommendation,  declaring  that  "the  United  States  ought 
to  co-operate  with  any  State  which  might  adopt  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, compensation  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and 
private,  caused  by  such  a  change  of  system."  This  mes- 
sage was  referred  to  a  special  committee^  which  reported 
resolutions,  recognizing  the  generous  spirit  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  declining  to  take  any  action  upon  it.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  on  tlie  16th  a  Mass  Con- 
vention of  Emancipationists,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety -fivo  delegates  from  twenty-five  counties,  met  at 
JeflTerson  City,  and  passed  resolutions,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  next  General  Assembly  to  pass  laws  giving  effect 
to  a  gradual  system  of  emancipation  on  the  basis  proposed. 
At  the  State  election,  in  the  following  November,  the 
question  of  emancipation  was  the  leading  theme  of  con- 
troversy. Throughout  the  State  the  canvass  turned  upon 
this  issue,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  decided  majority 
of  the  Assembly  favorable  to  emancipation.  But  the  di- 
vision ill  thu  ranks  of  this  party  still  coTitinued,'  and  gav(' 
rise  to  very  heated  and  bitter  contests,  es])eciall3^  in  St. 
Louis.  During  the  summer,  the  main  rebel  army  having 
been  driven  from  the  State,  and  the  Union  army  being  of 
necessity  in  the  main  withdrawn  to  other  fields,  the  State 
was  overrun  by  reckless  bands  of  rebel  guerrillas,  who 
robbed  and  plundered  Union  citizens,  and  created  very 

• 

great  alarm  among  the  people.  In  consequence  of  these 
outrages.  Governor  Gamble  ordered  the  organization  of 
the  entire  militia  of  the  State,  and  authorized  General 
Schofield  to  call  into  active  service  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  be  needed  to  put  down  marauders,  and  defend  peace 
"able  and  loyal  citizens.  The  organization  was  effected 
with  great  promptness,  and  the  State  militia  became  a 
powerful  auxiliary  of  the  National  forces,  and  cleared  all 
sections  of  the  State  of  the  lawless  bands  which  had  in- 
^cted  so  much  injury  and  committed  so  many  outrages. 
On  the  19th  of  September,  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kan- 
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sas,  and  Arkansas  'were  formed  into  a  military  ^Haftk^ 
of  which,  the  command  was  assigned  to  General  Cnvijlii^ 
who  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  ivH 
mediate  emancipation  and  the  supporters  of  Geneftal 
Fremont  in  his  differences  with  the  Government  He  lurfL 
control  of  the  National  forces  in  his  district  but  Goyetndlir 
G^amble  did  not  give  him  command  of  the  State  militia.  ; 
The  differences  of  political  sentiment  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union  men  of  the  State  came  thus  to  be 
represented,  to  some  extent,  by  two  organized  militMj 
forces ;  an^  the  .contest  between  their  respective  jMurtiBBiii 
continued  to  be  waged  with  increasing  bitterness,  greatty 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Government  at  Washington, 
and  to  the  weakening  of  the  Union  cause.  This  continued 
until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  President  r^noved 
General  Curtis  from  his  command,  and  appointed  General 
Schofield  in  his  place.  This  gave  rise  to  very  vehement 
remonstrances  and  protests,  to  one  of  which,  sent  by  teto^ 
graph,  the  President  made  the  following  reply : — 

Your  dispatch  of  to-daj  is  just  received.    It  is  very  painful  to  me  that 

you,  in  Missouri,  cannot,  or  will  not,  settle  your  factional  quarrel  among 

yourselves.     I  have  been  tormented  with  it  beyond  endurance,  for  months, 

by  botli  sides.     Neither  side  pays  the  least  respect  to  my  appeals  to  your 

reason.    I  am  now  compelled  to  take  hold  of  the  case. 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  General  Schofield  himself,  tlie  President  soon  after 
addressed  the  following  letter : — 

•  ExBOUTivE  Mansion,  Wasihwot.*?*,  J/wy  27,  l^Cl 

General  J.  M.  Schofield  : 

Dkar  Sir  : — Having:  removed  General  Curtis  and  assigned  you  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some 
advantage  to  me  to  state  to  you  why  I  did  it.  I  did  not  remove  Genera. 
Curtis  because  of  my  full  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  by  commli- 
sion  or  omission.  I  did  it  because  of  a  conviction  in  my  mind  that  the 
Union  men  of  Missouri,  constituting,  when  united,  a  vast  mtyority  of  toe 
people,  have  entered  into  a  pestilent,  factious  quarrel,  among  themselves, 
General  Curtis,  perhaps  not  of  choice,  being  the  head  of  one  faction^  and 
Governor  Gamble  tliat  of  the  other.  Aft^r  months  of  labor  to  reconcile 
the  difficulty,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  I  felt  it  my  doty 
to  break  it  up  somehow,  and  as  I  could  not  remoye  Governor  Gamble,  I 
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had  to  remoTe  General  Curtis.  Now  that  joxx  are  in  the  position,  I  wish 
joxL  to  unilo  notliinj;  merely  because  General  Curtis  or  Governor  Gamble 
did  it,  but  to  exercise  your  own  judgment,  and  do  right  for  the  public  in- 
terest. Let  your  military  measures  be  strong  enough  to  repel  the  invaders 
md  keep  the  peace,  and  not  so  strong  as  to  annecessarily  liarass  and  per- 
aeoQte  the  people.  It  is  a  difficult  roh,  and  so  much  greater  will  be  the 
honor  if  you  perform  it  well.  If  both  factions,  or  neither,  shall  abuse 
jou,  you  will  probably  be  about  right.  Beware  of  being  assailed  by  one 
and  praised  by  the  other.  Yours  truly,  A.  Linoolsi. 

•  This  action  gave  special  dissatisfaction  to  the  more  rad- 
ical Unionists  of  the  State.  They  had  been  anxious  to 
have  the  Provisional  Government,  of  which  Governor 
Gkunble  was  the  executive  head,  set  aside  by  the  National 
authority,  and  the  control  of  the  State  vested  in  a  Military 
Governor  clothed  with  the  authority  which  General  Fre- 
mont had  assumed  to  exercise  by  his  proclamation  of 
August  31st,  1861;  —  and  the  Germans  enlisted  in  the 
movement  had  made  very  urgent  demands  for  the  restora- 
tion of  General  Fremont  himself.  Several  deputations 
visited  Wasliington,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  these 
views  and  wishes  to  the  President — though  they  by  no 
means  restricted  their  efforts  at  reform  to  matters  within 
their  own  State,  but  insisted  upon  sundry  change^  in  the 
Cabinet,  upon  the  dismissal  of  General  Halleck  from  the 
position  of  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  other  matters  of  equal  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. 

The  following  report  of  President  Lincoln's  reply  to 
these  various  requests  was  made  by  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  mass  meeting,  coifaposed  mainly  of 
Germans,  and  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  10th  .of  May : 
although  made  by  a  person  opposed  to  the  President's 
action,  it  probably  gives  a  substantially  correct  statement 
of  his  remarks  : — 

Messrs.  Emilb  Pbetorious,  Theodore  Oi^iiausex,  R.  £.  Rosibaub,  &c.  : 

Gentlemen  : — During  a  professional  visit  to  Washington  City,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  your  in- 
structions, a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  mass  meeting  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1863,  and  I  requested  a  reply  to  the  suggestions  therein 
contained.     The  President,  after  a  careful  and  loud  reading  of  the  whole 
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report  of  propeedingB,  saw  proper  to  enter  into  a  eonVereaU^  «f  ttovi 
hoan'  doratioii,  in  ffie  cootm  of  wbidi  moet  of  the  topka  ninhpniil  ti 
the  resolntioDS  and  otber  ratjeelB  were  dieoimed.  *    ' 

Ab  my  share  in  the  eonTonalion  is  of  seoondarj  importanoa,  I  pivpoae 
to  omit  it  entirelj  in  this  report,  and,  avoidittg  details,  to  eotnwinnfaata^t 
yon  the  snbstanoe  of  noteworthy  remarks  made  by  the  Prerident.      *  *^ 

1.  The  President  said  that  it  may  be  a  misfbrtnne  ibr  the  nation  thaHia 
.was  elected  President.  Bnt,  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  ha  maa<t 
to  be  President,  and  perform  his  dnty  according  to  hit  best  nndetafcandlag^ 
if  he  had  to  die  for  it.  No  General  will  be  removed,  nor  wiU  anyohaasa 
in  the  Cabinet  be  made,  to  suit  the  views  or  wishes  of  any  partfedar 
party,  faction,  or  set  of  men.  General  Halleck  is  not  gnUty  of  tiie 
jnade  against  him,  most  of  which  arise  from  misapprehension  or 
of  those  who  prefer  them.  t 

2.  The  President  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Gtoenla 
John  0.  Fremont,  B.  F.  Bntler,  and  F.  Sigel  are  **  systematically  kept  ont 
of  command,^*  as  stated  in  the  fbnrth  resolution ;  that,  on  the  oontnuy, 
he  fhUy  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  named;  that  by  thc^ 
own  actions  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  positions  which  they  oeoo- 
pied;  that  he  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  place  them  again  In 
command  as  soon  as  he  could  find  spheres  of  action  for  them,  without 
doing  ii\jnstice  to  others,  but  that  at  present  he  "  had  more  pegs  than 
holes  to  put  them  in.'* 

8.  As  to  the  want  of  unity,  the  President,  without  admitting  such  to  be 
the  case,  intimated  that  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  responsible 
mainly  for  the  manner  of  conducting  the  alEurs  of  his  particular  depart- 
ment ;  that  there  was  no  centralization  of  responsibility  for  the  action  of 
thf»  Cabinet  anywhere,  except  in  the  President  himself. 

4.  The  dissensions  between  Union  men  in  Missouri  are  due  solely  to  a 
factious  spirit,  which  is  exceedingly  reprehensible.  The  two  parties 
''ought  to  have  their  heads  knocked  together."  "Either  would  rather 
see  the  defeat  of  their  adversary  than  that  of  Jefferson  Davis."  To  this 
spirit  of  faction  is  to  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  elect 
senators  and  the  defeat  of  the  Missouri  Aid  Bill  in  Congress,  the  passage 
of  which  the  President  strongly  desired. 

The  President  suid  that  the  Union  men  in  Missouri  who  are  in  favor  of 
gradiLal  emancipation  represented  his  views  better  than  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  immediate  emancipation.  In  explanation  of  his  views  on  this 
subject,  the  Pre««ident  said  that  in  his  speeches  he  had  frequently  nsed  as 
an  illustration,  ^he  case  of  a  man  whb  had  an  excrescence  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  the  removal  of  wliich,  in  one  operation,  would  result  in  the 
death  of  the  patient,  while  "  tinkering  it  off  by  degrees  "  would  preserve 
life.  Although  sorely  tempted,  I  did  not  reply  with  the  illustration  of  the 
dog  whose  t^iil  was  amputated  by  inches,  but  confined  myself  to  argo- 
ments.    The  President  announced  clearly  that  as  far  as  he  was  at  present 
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fldTised,  the  radicals  in  Missouri  bad  no  right  t.o  consider  themselves  the 
expon^ts  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  in  that  6tato. 

6.  General  Curtis  was  not  relieved  on  account  of  anj  wrong  act  or  great 
mistake  committed  by  him.  The  system  of  Provost-Marshals,  established 
bj  him  throughout  the  State,  gave  rise  to  violent  complaint.  That  tlie 
President  had  thought  at  one  time  to  appoint  General  Fremont  in  his 
place ;  that  at  another  time  lie  had  thought  of  appointing  General  Mc- 
Dowell, whom  he  characterized  as  a  good  and  loyal  though  very  unfortu- 
nate soldier;  and  that,  at  last.  General  Schofield  was  appointed,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  and  satisfy  the  two  factions  in  Missouri. 
He  has  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  either  party,  but  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  military  duties.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  side  was  as 
fUly  presented  as  the  occasion  permitted.  At  the  close  of  the  conversa- 
tion, the  President  remarked  that  there  was  evidently  a  "  serious  misunder- 
standing *'  springing  up  between  him  and  the  Germans  of  St.  Louis,  which 
he  would  like  to  see  removed.  Observing  to  him  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  related  to  facts,  men,  and  measures,  I  withdrew. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Ac, 

Ja^es  Taussiq. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  State  Convention,  in  session  at 
Jefferson  City,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
declaring  that  slavery  should  cease  to  exist  in  Missouri 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  with  certain  specified  exceptions. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  accepted  as  a  final  dis- 
position of  the  matter.  The  demand  was  made  for  imme- 
diate emancipation,  and  Governor  Gamble  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  who  had  favored  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  State  Convention,  were  denounced 
as  the  advocates  of  slavery  and  allies  of  the  rebellion.  In 
the  early  part  of  August  a  band  of  rebel  guerrillas  made 
a  raid  into  the  town  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  butchered 
in  cold  blood  over  two  hundred  unarmed  citizens  of  the 
placre.  This  brutal  act  aroused  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment in  the  adjoining  Stat«  of  Missouri,  of  which  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Provisional  Government  took  advantage 
to  throw  upon  it  and  General  Schofield,  who  had  command 
of  the  State  militia  as  well  as  of  the  National  forces,  the 
responsibility  of  having  permitted  this  massacre  to  take 
place. 

A  Mass  Convention  was  held  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  2d 
of  September,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  denoun- 
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cing  the  military  policy  pursued  in  the  State  and  the  del- 
egation of  militiiry  powers  to  the  Provisional  Government. 
A  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was  appointed  to 
visit  Washington  and  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
President ;  and  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  organize  and 
arm  the  ]oyal  men  of  the  State,  and,  in  tlie  event  of  not  ob- 
taining r(»lief,  to  call  on  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
city to  "tak(».  such  measures  of  redress  as  the  emergency 
might  require."  In  the  latti^r  part  of  Septi^nber  the  com- 
mittetj  ai)pointed  by  this  convention  visited  Washington 
and  had  an  interview  Avitli  th(^  President  on  the  30th,  in 
which  they  represented  Governor  Gamble  and  General 
Schofield  as  in  virtual  alliance  Avith  the  rebels,  and  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  latter  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  IojmI  and  anti-slavery  men  of  tlie  State.  The  com- 
mittee visited  several  of  the  Xorthern  cities,  and  held 
public  meetings  for  the  j)urpose  of  enlisting  public  senti- 
ment in  their  support.  At  these  meetings  it  was  claimed 
that  the  radical  emancij)ation  party  was  the  only  one 
whi(!h  represented  the  loyalty  of  Missouri,  and  President 
Lincoln  was  very  strongly  censured  for  '*  closing  his  ears 
to  the  just,  loyal,  and  luitriotic  dt^nands  of  the  radic^al 
party,  wliihi  h(i  indorstnl  tlie  disloyal  and  0])pressiv(^  d<»- 
mands  of  Governor  Gaml)l<},  Gt^neral  Sclioii(4d,  and  their 
adherents/' 

On  the  r)th  of  October  President  Lincoln  made  to  the 
rcpresiMitations  and  rc(pv»sts  of  tlu^  connniLttM^  thi^  follow- 
ing r<*i)ly : — 

Hon.  Ciiaki.p:.-^  Diiakk  and  oIIkts  (\)ininittoo : 

CiKNTi.EMKN  :-  Yoni"  orifrinal  address.  ]>ros(»ntod  on  tli«-  :;«'lh  nit.,  and 
the  tour  supplonicntary  ones  presented  on  the  od  inst..  liavo  Ini-n  care- 
fully considered.  I  hope  you  will  rci^ard  the  other  iluties  claiming  my 
attention,  toi^ethor  witli  the  prreat  len;xtb  and  importance  of  thi-:e  dtK*u- 
inenls,  a.s  constituting  u  sullicient  ap(»lo;^y  lor  not  Jiaving  responded 
Hooner.  ^ 

These  ])aperj*,  framed  for  a  common  object,  consist  i*f  the  tliiirji  dc^ 
manded,  and  the  reasons  f«)r  demandinL'  thern. 

TLo  th'ngs  demanded  are-  - 
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Fift,  That  General  Schofield  shall  be  relieved,  and  General  Bntler  be 
appointed  as  Commander  of  the  Military  Department  of  MissonrL 

Second,  That  the  system  of  enrolled  militia  in  Missouri  may  be  broken 
Qp,  and  National  forces  be  substituted  for  it ;  and 

Third,  That  at  elections,  persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  vote  who  are 
not  entitled  by  law  to  do  so. 

Among  the  reasons  given,  enongh  of  suffering  and  wrong  to  TJnion 
men  is  certainly,  and  I  suppose  truly,  stated.  Yet  the  whole  case,  as 
presented,  fails  to  convince  me  that  Grencral  Sc1iofi:»ld,  or  the  enrolled 
militia,  is  responsible  for  that  suffering  and  wrong.  The  whole  can  be 
explained  on  a  more  charitable,  and,  as  I  think,  a  more  rational  hy- 
pothesis. 

We  are  in  civil  war.  In  such  cases  there  always  is  a  main  question ; 
but  in  this  case  that  question  is  a  perplexing  compound — Union  and 
■lavery.  It  thus  becomes  a  question  not  of  two  sides  merely,  but  of  at 
least  four  sides,  even  among  tlioso  who  are  for  the  I'ni<)n,  Haying  nothing 
of  those  who  are  against  it.  Thus,  tliose  who  are  for  the  Union  with^  but 
not  without  slavery  ;  those  for  it  without,  but  not  with  ;  those  for  it  with 
or  without,  but  prefer  it  with  ;  and  those  for  it  with  or  without,  but  pre- 
fer it  withaut. 

Among  these,  again,  is  a  subdivision  of  those  who  are  for  gradual,  but 
not  for  immediate,  and  those  who  are  for  immediate,  but  not  for  gradual 
extinction  of  slavery. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  these  shades  of  opinion,  and  even  more, 
may  be  sincerely  entertained  by  honest  and  truthful  men.  Yet,  all  being 
for  the  Union,  by  reason  of  these  differences  each  will  prefer  a  different 
way  of  sustaining  the  Union.  At  once,  sincerity  is  questioned,  and  mo- 
tives are  assailed.  Actual  war  coming,  blood  grows  hot,  and  blood  is 
spilled.  Tliought  is  forced  from  old  channels  into  cr)nfusion.  Deception 
breeds  and  thrives.  Conliuonce  dies,  and  universal  suspicion  reigns. 
Each  man  feels  an  impulse  to  kill  liis  neighbor,  lost  he  be  killed  by  him. 
Revenge  and  retaliation  follow.  And  all  this,  as  before  said,  may  bo 
among  honest  men  only.  Hut  this  is  not  all.  Every  foul  bird  comes 
abroad,  and  every  dirty  reptile  rises  up.  These  add  crime  to  confusion. 
Strong  measures  deemed  indispensable,  but  harsli  at  best,  such  men 
make  worse  by  maladministration.  Murders  for  old  grudges,  and  mur- 
ders for  pelf,  proceed  under  any  cloak  that  will  best  serve  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

These  causes  amply  account  for  what  has  occurred  in  Missouri,  with- 
out ascribing  it  to  tlie  weakness  or  wickedness  of  any  general,  '^he 
newspaper  file's  those  chrociclers  of  current  events,  will  show  that  the 
eWls  now  complained  of  were  quite  as  prevalent  under  Fremont,  Hunter, 
Halleck,  and  Curtis,  as  under  Schofield.  \(  the  former  had  jrreater  force 
opposed  to  them,  they  also  had  greater  force  with  which  to  meet  it 
When  the  organized  rebel  army  left  the  State,  the  main  F<»deral  force  had 
^  go  also,  leaving  the  department  commander  at  home,  relatively  n» 
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«troDger  than  before.  Without  disparaging  any,  I  affirm  with  confidence 
that  no  commander  of  that  department  has,  in  proportion  to  faifl  moans. 
done  better  than  General  Schoiield. 

The  first  specific  charge  against  General  Schotield  is,  that  the  enrolled 
militia  was  placed  under  his  command,  whereas  it  had  not  beexi  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Curtis.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  true;  but 
you  do  not  point  out,  nor  can  I  conceive  liow  that  did,  or  could,  iq]am 
loyal  men  or  the  Union  cause. 

You  charge  that  General  Curtis  being  superseded  by  General  Schofield. 
Franklin  A.  Dick  was  superseded  by  James  O.  Broi.dbead  as  Provont- 
Marshal  General.  No  very  specific  showing  is  made  as  to  how  this  did 
or  could  injure  the  Union  cause.  It  recalls,  however,  tho  condition  of 
things,  as  presented  to  me,  which  led  to  a  change  of  oommander  of  that 
department. 

To  restrain  contraband  intelligence  and  trade,  a  system  of  searches, 
seizures,  permits,  and  passes,  had  been  introduced,  I  think,  by  General 
Fremont.  When  General  Ilalleck  came,  he  found  and  continued  the  svs- 
tem,  and  added  an  order,  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  State,  to  levy 
and  collect  contributions  from  noted  rebels,  to  compensate  losses,  and 
relieve  destitution  caused  by  the  rebellion.  The  action  of  General  Fre- 
mont and  General  Ilulleck,  as  stated,  constituted  a  sort  of  system  wliich 
General  Curtis  found  in  full  operation  when  he  took  command  of  Uie  de- 
partment. That  there  was  a  necessity  for  something  of  the  sort,  was 
dear ;  but  that  it  could  only  be  justified  by  sturu  necessity,  and  that  it 
vPtis  liable  to  ^reat  abuse  in  administration,  was  cMin:illy  clear.  Airents  to 
execute  it,  contrary  to  tho  ^reat  prayer,  wore  led  into  temptation.  Soino 
niif^ht,  wliile  others  u'ould  not,  resist  tlif*t  temptation.  It  whs  not  possi- 
ble to  Iiold  any  to  a  very  strict  accountability;  and  those  yieldin;;  to  tliu 
temptation  would  sell  permits  and  i)asses  to  those  wlio  wonld  ]»ay  most 
and  most  readily  Inr  them,  and  W(nil«l  seize  property  and  collect  levio-% 
in  the  aptest  way  to  fill  their  own  jnu'kets.  Money  beinir  the  object,  the 
man  having  mon»'y,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  would  be  a  victim.  This 
practice  doubtless  existed  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  a  real  ad«litional 
evil,  that  it  could  be,  and  was  plausibly  charged  to  exist  in  frreater  extent 
than  it  did. 

When  General  C'urtis  took  command  of  the  department,  Mr.  Dick, 
against  whom  I  never  knew  any  thin^  to  alle«;e,  had  jxeneral  cliar^e  of*  this 
pystem.  A  controversy  in  repird  to  it  rapidly  jxrew  into  almost  nninan- 
OKoalde  proportions.  One  side  ijjjnored  the  ficrt'xsifj/  and  maiinitied  the 
evils  ol"  the  system,  while  the  (.»ther  ijxnore<l  the  evils  arid  ma{jnitie<l  the 
necessitv;  and  eacrh  hitterlv  assailed  the  other.  I  could  not  tail  to  see 
that  the  controversy  eidar^'ed  in  the  same  pr(>portion  as  the  profe?s<.»d 
Union  men  there  distinctly  took  sides  in  two  oppusin*:  jxditical  parties. 
1  exhausted  m\  wits,  and  verv  nearlv  mv  patience  also,  in  ell'orts  to  con- 
vince  both  that  the  evils  they  char^«*d  on  each  other  were  inherent  in  tho 
ease,  and  cuultl  not  be  cured  by  giving  either  party  a  victory  over  the  otlu  r. 
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Plainly,  the  irritating  system  vas  not  to  be  perpetnal;  and  it  was 
plaasiblj  nrged  that  it  could  bo  modified  at  once  with  advantage.  The 
case  eonld  sdarcelj  be  worse,  and  whether  it  conld  be  made  better  could 
onlj  be  determined  bj  a  trial.  In  this  view,  and  not  to  ban  or  brand 
General  Curtis,  or  to  give  a  victory  to  any  party,  I  made  the  change  of 
oommander  for  the  department.  I  now  leurn  that  soon  after  this  change 
'  Mr.  Dick  was  removed,  and  that  Mr.  Broadhead,  a  gentleman  of  no  less 
good  character,  was  put  in  the  place.  The  raei^  fact  of  this  change  is 
more  distinctly  complained  of  than  is  any  conduct  of  the  new  officer,  or 
other  consequence  of  the  change. 

I  gave  the  new  commander  no  instructions  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  system  mentioned,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  private  letter 
afterwards  surreptitiously  publislied,  in  which  I  directed  him  to  act  solely 
for  the  public  good,  and  independently  of  both  parties.  Neither  any 
thing  you  have  presented  me,  nor  any  thing  I  have  otherwise  learned,  has 
convinced  me  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  this  eharge. 

Imbecility  is  urged  as  one  cause  for  removing  General  Schofield;  and 
the  late  massacre  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  pressed  as  evidence  of  that  im- 
becility. To  my  mind  that  fact  scarcely  tends  to  prove  the  proposition. 
That  massacre  is  only  an  example  of  what  Grierson,  John  Morgan,  and 
many  others  might  have  repeatedly  done  on  their  respective  raids,  had 
they  chosen  to  incur  the  personal  hazard,  and  possessed  the  fiendish  hearts 
to  do  it. 

The  charge  is  made  that  General  Schofield,  on  purpose  to  protect  the 
Lawrence  murderers,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  pursued  into  Missouri. 
Wliile  no  punisliment  could  be  too  sudden  or  too  severe  for  those  mur- 
derers, I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  preventing  of  the  threatened  remedial 
raid  into  Missouri  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
there,  including  probably  more  innocent  than  guilty.  Instead  of  con- 
demning, I  therefore  approve  what  I  understand  General  Schofield  did  in 
that  respect. 

Tlie  charge  that  General  Schofield  has  purposely  withheld  protection 
from  loyal  people,  and  purposely  facilitated  the  objects  of  the  disloyal, 
are  altogether  beyond  my  power  of  belief.  I  do  not  arraign  the  veracity 
of  gentlemen  as  to  the  facts  complained  of,  but  I  do  more  than  question 
the  judgment  which  would  infer  that  these  facts  occurred  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  General  Schofield. 

With  my  present  views,  I  must  decline  to  remove  General  Schofield 
In  this  I  decide  nothing  against  General  Butler.  I  sincerely  wish  it  were 
convenient  to  assign  him  a  suitable  command. 

In  order  to  meet  some  existing  evils,  I  have  addressed  a  letter  of 
instruction  to  General  Schofield,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  to  you. 
As  to  the  ^*  Enrolled  Militia,"  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  better  than  I 
now  know,  what  is  its  exact  value.  Let  me  say  now,  however,  that 
your  proposal  to  substitute  National  force  for  the  "Enrolled  Militia," 
implies  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  latter  is  doing  something  which  needs 
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to  be  (lone ;  and  if  so,  the  proposition  to  tlirow  that  force  away,  and  to 
supply  its  place  by  bringing  other  forces  from  the  field  where  tliey  are 
urgently  needed,  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary.  Whence  shall  thex 
come?  Shall  tliey  be  withdrawn  from  Banks,  or  Grant,  or  Steele,  or 
Rosecrans  ? 

Few  things  have  been  so  gratefiil  to  my  anxious  feelings,  as  when,  in 
Jane  last,  the  loc.il  force  in  Missouri,  aided  General  Schofield  to  80 
promptly  send  a  large  general  force  to  the  relief  of  General  Grant,  then 
investing  Virksburg,  and  menaced  from  without  by  General  Johnston. 
Was  tliis  all  wrong  ?  Should  the  Enrolled  Militia  then  have  been  broken 
up,  and  General  Heron  kept  from  Grant  to  police  Missouri?  So  far  from 
finding  cause  to  object,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy  for  whatever  relievos  onr 
general  force  in  Missouri,  and  allows  it  to  serve  elsewhere. 

I  therefore,  as  at  present  advised,  cannot  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  Enrolled  Militia  of  Missouri.  I  may  add,  that  the  force  being  under 
the  National  military  control,  it  is  also  within  the  proclamation  in  regard 
to  the  habeas  corpus. 

I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  request  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
have,  as  you  see,  directed  General  SchofieUl  accordingly.  I  do  not  feel 
justified  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  you  present  in  regard  to  tlie  politi- 
cal diff\jrences  between  Radicals  and  Conservatives.  From  time  to  time  I 
have  done  and  said  what  a]>peared  to  nio  proper  to  do  and  say.  The 
public  knows  it  well.  It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  trust  it 
obliges  me  to  follow  nobody.  The  Kndlcals  and  Conservatives  each 
agree  with  me  in  sonic  tliiii^rs  and  disajrive  in  others.  I  could  wish  both 
to  agree  with  me  in  all  things;  for  then  tlioy  would  agree  with  each 
other,  and  would  be  too  stronjj:  for  any  foe  iVoni  any  <juarter.  They, 
however,  choose  to  do  otliorwiso,  and  I  do  not  (juestion  their  right.  I, 
too,  shall  do  what  seems  to  be  my  duty.  I  hold  whoever  conunands  in 
Missouri  or  elsewhere  responsible  to  nie,  and  not  to  either  Radicals  or 
Conservatives.  It  is  my  duty  to  hear  all;  but,  at  last,  I  must,  within  hiy 
^here,  jndge  what  to  do  and  what  to  fcjirbear. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD. 

KxECLTiTE  Mansion,  Wa8ui.n<jtu>,  I).  C,  Octoher  1,  1S63. 

General  John  M.  SciroFiEi.i) : 

There  is  no  organized  military  force  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Gen- 
eral (lovernineiit  now  in  Missouri,  and  if  any  shall  reappear,  your  duty  in 
rcgaid  to  it  will  ho  too  j)lain  to  require  any  si>ecial  instruction.  Still, 
the  condition  of  things,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is  such  as  to  render 
it  indispensable  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  the  United  States  military  e»4tab- 
lishment  in  that  State,  as  well  as  to  rely  upon  it  for  a  fair  contrihution 
of  support  to  that  e.stahlishment  generally.  Your  immediate  duty  in 
regard  to  Missouri  now  is  to  advance  the  eflicienoy  of  that  establish mont« 
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and  to  BO  nso  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  compel  the  excited  people  there 
to  let  one  another  alone. 

Under  your  recent  order,  which  I  have  approved,  yon  will  only  arrest 
individuals,  and  suppress. miscmblies  or  newspapers,  when  they  maybe 
working  palpable  ii\}ary  to  the  military  in  your  charge ;  and  in  no  other 
case  will  yon  interfere  wiUi  the  expression  of  opinion  in  any  fonn,  or 
allow  it  to  be  interfered  with  violently  by  others.  In  this  you  have  a 
discretion  to  exercise  with  great  caution,  calmness,  and  forbearance. 

With  the.  matter  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  certain  counties  en 
moise^  and  of  removing  certain  individuals  from  time  to  time,  who  are 
•apposed  to  be  mischievous,  I  am  not  now  interfering,  but  am  leaving  to 
yonr  own  discretion. 

Nor  am  I  interfering  with  what  may  still  seem  to  yon  to  be  necessary 
restrictions  upon  trade  and  intercourse.  I  think  proper,  however,  to 
enjoin  upon  you  the  following :  Allow  no  part  of  the  military  under 
your  command  to  be  engaged  in  either  returning  fugitive  slaves,  or  in 
forcing  or  enticing  slaves  from  their  homes;  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
enforce  the  same  forbearance  upon  the  people. 

Report  to  me  your  opinion  upon  the  availability  for  good  of  the  en- 
rolled militia  of  the  State.  Allow  no  one  to  enlist  colored  troops,  except 
npon  orders  from  you,  or  from  here  through  you. 

Allow  no  one  to  assume  the  functions  of  confiscating  property,  under 
the  law  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  except  upon  orders  from  here. 

At  elections  see  that  those,  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to  vote,  who 
are  entitled  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  including  as  of  those  laws 
the  restrictions  laid  by  the  Missouri  Convention  upon  those  who  may 
have  participated  in  the  rebellion. 

So  far  as  practicable,  you  will,  by  means  of  your  military  force,  expel 
guerrillas,  marauders,  and  murderers,  and  oil  who  are  known  to  harbor, 
$\dj  or  abet  them.  But  in  like  manner  3'ou  will  repress  assumptions  of 
unauthorized  individuals  to  .perform  the  same  service,  becanso  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  this  they  become  marauders  and  murderers  themselves. 

To  now  restore  peace,  let  the  military  obey  orders ;  and  those  not  of 
the  military  leave  each  other  alone,  thus  not  breaking  the  peace  them- 
selves. 

In  giving  the  above  directions,  it  is  not  intended  to  restrain  you  in 
other  expedient  and  necessary  matters  not  falling  within  their  range. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Linooln. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  department  continued  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  political  agitations,  and  the  per- 
sonal controversies  to  which  tliey  gave  rise ;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  some  months  th«  President  deemed  it  wise  to 
relieve  General  Schofield  from  further  command  in  this 
department.    This  was  done  by  an  order  from  the  War 
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Department,  dated  Jannary  24th,  1864,  by  which,  also, 
General  Rosecrans  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  his 
order  assuming  command,  dated  January  30th,  Greneral 
Rosecrans  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  his  predeces- 
sor, for  the  admirable  order  in  which  he  found  the  business 
of  the  department,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might 
receive  "  the  honest,  firm,  and  united  support  of  all  true 
national  and  Union  men  of  the  Department,*  without 
regard  to  politics,  creed,  or  party,  in  his  endeavors  to 
maintain  law  and  re-establish  peace,  and  secure  pros- 
perity throughout  its  limits." 

Before  closing,  this  notice  of  the  perplexities  and  an- 
noyances to  which  the  President  was  subjected  by  the 
domestic  contentions  of  Missouri,  we  maj'-  mention,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  canied,  the 
case  of  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters,  who  had  been  silenced  by 
General  Curtis  for  preaching  disloyalty  to  his  congrega- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  Tlie  incident  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  excitement,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 
Towards  the  close  of  it  the  President  wrote  the  following 
letter  in  reply  to  an  appeal  for  his  interference  : — 

EiECUTiTH  Manbiox,  Wasiiixgt«)>\  Dtctmhir  28, 1S68. 

I  liave  just  looked  over  a  petition  sijrned  by  some  three  dozen  citizen.-* 
of  St.  Louis,  and  their  accompanying  letters,  one  hy  yourself,  one  by  a 
Mr.  Njithan  Kanney,  and  one  by  a  Mr.  John  1).  Coalter,  tlie  whole  rela- 
ting to  the  Kev.  Dr.  McPheeters.  The  petition  l»rays,  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  mercy,  that  I  will  restore  Dr.  M(;Plieeters  to  all  his  ecclesias- 
tical rights. 

This  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecclesiastical  rights  are  withdrawn. 
Your  letter  states  that  Provost-Marshal  Dick,  about  a  year  ago,  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Church,  ]>ro- 
hibited  him  from  officiating,  and  placed  the  management  of  alfairs  of  the 
church  out  of  the  control  of  the  chosen  trustees;  and  near  tlie  close  you 
state  that  a  certain  course  *'  would  insure  his  release.'*  Mr.  Rannoy'a 
letter  says:  "Dr.  Samuel  McPheeters  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civil- 
ian, but  cannot  preach  tlie  Gospel!"  Mr.  Coalter,  in  his  letter,  asks: 
**  Is  it  not  a  strange  illustration  of  the  condition  of  things,  that  the  ques- 
tion who  shall  bo  allowed  to  preach  in  a  church  in  St.  Louis  shall  bo  Ue 
cidcd  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ?" 

Now,  all  this  8ound.«»  very  strangely;  and,  withal,  a  little  as  if  you 
gentlemen,  making  the  application,  do  not  understand  the  case  aliko: 
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one  affirming  that  his  doctor  is  onjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  civilian,  and 
another  pointing  out  to  me  what  will  secare  his  release/  On  the  2d  of 
January  lost,  I  wrote  to  General  Curtis  in  relation  to  Mr.  Dick*s  order 
u|>on  Dr.  MoPheeters ;  and,  as  I  suppose  the  doctor  is  enjoying  all  the 
rights  of  a  civilian,  I  only  quote  that  part  of  my  letter  which  relates  t<i 
the  church.  It  was  as  follows :  ^^  But  I  must  add  that  the  United  States 
GoTernnient  must  not,  as  by  this  order,  undertake  to  rua  the  churches. 
When  an  individual,  in  a  church  or  out  of  it,  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
public  interest,  ho  must  be  checked ;  but  the  churches,  as  such,  must 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  w  ill  not  do  for  the  United  States  to  appoint 
trustees,  supervisors,  or  other  ngents  for  the  churches." 

This  letter  going  to  General  Curtis,  then  in  command,  I  supposed,  of 
course,  it  was  obeyed,  especially  as  I  heard  no  further  complaint  from 
Doctor  Mc.  or  his  friends  for  nearly  an  entire  year.  I  have  never  inter- 
fered, nor  thought  of  interfering,  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  preach  in 
any  church ;  nor  have  I  knowin<;1y  or  believingly  tolerated  any  one  else 
to  interfere  by  my  authority.  If  any  one  is  so  interfering  by  cMor  of  my 
authority,  I  would  like  to  have  it  specifically  made  known  to  me. 

If,  after  all,  what  is  now  sought,  is  to  have  mo  put  Doctor  Mc.  back 
oyer  the  heads  of  a  nifyority  of  his  own  congregation,  tliat,  too,  will  be 
declined.    I  will  not  have  control  of  any  church  on  any  side. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  Presbytery,  the  regular  church  authority  in  the* 
matter,  subsequently  decided  that  Dr.  McPheeters  could 
not  return  to  his  pastoral  charge. 


Tlie  victories  of  the  Union  arms  during  the  summer  of 
1863 — the  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Gettysburg,  the  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  consequent 
restoration  of  tlie  Mississippi  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nation — produced  the  most  salutary  eflfect  upon  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
partisan  opposition  to  specific  measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  in  some  quarters  this  took  the  form  of  open 
hostility  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  people  were  at  theii 
height,  and  the  Union  party  entered  upon  the  political 
contests  of  the  autumn  of  1863,  in  the  several  States, 
with  confidence  and  courage. 

The  President  had  been  invited  by  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  Illinois  to  attend  the  State  Convention,  to 
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be  held  at  Springfield  on  the  3d  of  September.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  invitation,  he  wrote  in  reply 
the  following  letter,  in  which  several  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  his  policy  are  defended  against  the 
censures  by  which  they  had  been  assailed  i — 

EZBCUTITS  MaXSION,  WASniNGIOlf,  AU0U$t  Sfi,  IML 

Hon.  James  C.  Conkling  : 

Mr  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a  inoAS  meeting  of 
unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  Illinois&,  on  the  3d 
day  of  September,  has  been  received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  for  me 
thus  to  meet  my  old  friends  at  my  own  home;  but  I  cannot  just  now  be 
absent  from  here  so  long  as  a  visit  there  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  unconditional  devotion 
to  the  Union ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  politicul  friends  will  tliank  mo 
for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  natiou^s  gratitude  to  tho.se  other  noble  men 
whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  nation^A 
life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  say : 
You  desire  pcare,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  But  how 
can  we  attain  it?  There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways:  First — to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do.  Are  you 
for  it?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  aijreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  second 
way  is  to  ;:?ive  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  this.  Are  yon  for  it?  If  you 
are,  vou  should  say  so  nhiinlv.  If  von  arc  not  tor  Atrre.  nor  vet  tV»r  dit- 
»ohition^  there  only  remains  some  iina-xinahle  rot/ipi'on/ine. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  (ronijjroniise  enibracinir  the  niaintenj;nee  of 
the  Union  is  now  ]>().ssil)le.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  opiio-iite 
belief.  The  streu'^th  of  the  rebellion  is  its  inilitarv,  its  arinv.  That  arm.* 
dominates  all  the  country,  and  all  the  people,  within  its  ranjje.  Any  utWv 
of  terms  ma<le  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opptisition  to 
that  army,  is  simi)ly  nothing  for  the  j»resent;  because  such  man  or  niru 
have  no  [K)Wer  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  compromi.»«e,  if  one 
were  made  with  them. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  refugees  from  the  South  and  peace  men  of  the 
North  get  together  in  couNention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  coinpromi^o 
embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what  way  can  that  compr«>- 
inise  be  used  to  keep  Lee's  armv  out  of  Pennsylvania?  Meade's  army 
can  keep  Lee's  army  out  of  Tonnsylvania,  and,  I  think,  can  ultimately 
drive  it  out  of  existence.  Hut  no  ]>aper  com])roiMise  to  which  the  c«in- 
trollers  of  Lee's  armv  are  not  airreed  can  at  all  aft'ect  that  armv.  In  an 
etiort  at  such  comj»romise  we  would  waste  time,  which  tlie  enemy  would 
improve  to  our  di^iadvantaixe ;  and  that  wouhl  be  all. 

A  Citujpritmise,  to  be  etTectivc,  must  be  made  either  with  those  who 
iionlrol  the  rehel  army,  or  with  the  peoph:,  first  liberated  from  the  domi- 
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Bation  of  that  army  by  the  success  of  onr  own  array.  Now,  allow  me  to 
aMnre  you  that  no  word  or  intim.ition  fr'^m  that  '•ebel  army,  or  from  any 
of  the  ntun  controlling  it,  in  relution  to  any  peace  compromise,  has  ever 
Gome  to  my  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  and  insinuations  to  the 
contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise  yuu  that  if  any 
•ach  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected  and  kept  a 
•ecret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  bond  of  service,  the  United  States  Constitution; 
and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

But,  to  be  plain.  Ton  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon 
that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free,  while  you,  I 
soppose,  do  not.  Yet,  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure 
which  is  not -consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  that  you  are  for 
the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  emancipation ;  to  which  you  re- 
plied you  wished  not  be  taxdB  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  you 
to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you  from  greater 
taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps  would  have 
it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently.  I  think 
the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in 
time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are 
property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by  the  law  of 
war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed  ? 
And  is  it  not  needed  whenever  it  helps  us  and  hurts  the  enemy  ?  Armies, 
the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property  when  they  cannwt  use  it ;  and 
even  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few 
things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the 
massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants,  male  and  female. 

But  the  Proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is 
not  valid  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  bo  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think 
its  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  after 
the  retraction  than  before  the  issue  ?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  Proclamation  was  issued, 
the  last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that 
it  was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning  to  their 
allegiance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us  since 
the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  as  before. 

I  know,  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  of  others,  that  some  of 
the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
important  victories,  believe  the  Emancipation  policy  and  the  use  of 
colored  troops  constitute  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes  could  not  have  been 
achieved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers. 
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Among  tho  commanders  wlio  bold  these  views  are  some  who  have 
never  liud  any  aflinity  with  what  is  called  **  Abolitionism/*  or  witli 
"Republican  party  politics,"  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  military 
opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  as  entitled  to  some  weight  against  the 
objections  oltou  ur^^ed  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  are 
unwise  us  military  measures,  and  were  not  adopte<l  as  such  in  good 
faith. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them  seem 
willing  to  fight  for  you  ;  but  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively,  to 
save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  Proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in 
saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to 
the  Union,  if  I  .shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  bo  an  apt  time 
then  for  you  to  declare  you  will  not  fight  to  frae  negroes.  I  thought  that 
in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should 
cease  hel]>ing  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  his  ro 
sistance  to  you.  Do  you  think  dilTerently?  I  thought  that  whatever 
negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  mucli  less  for  white 
soldiers  to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  yout 
But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they  do 
any  thing  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them?  If  they  stake  their  lives 
for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  th»5  strongest  motive,  even  the  promise 
of  freedom.     And  the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to 
the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  far  it ;  nor  yet  wholly  to  them. 
Tliroo  li'indred  miles  u[)  they  met  Xew-En;xl.in(l,  Knipire,  Keystone,  and 
Jersey,  hewing  their  way  rifrht  and  left.  The  sunny  Soiiili,  too,  in  more 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  liand.  On  the  spot,  their  ])art  of  tho 
history  whs  j(>tted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  irreat  nalinn.-il 
one,  an<l  let  none  be  sliglited  who  bore  an  honorahh-  part  in  ir.  Ami 
while  tho.>e  who  have  clearcjl  the  LTeat  river  njay  wi-jl  Ix-  jn-oiirl,  even 
that  is  n«it  all.  It  i«<  hard  to  say  that  any  tliiii.irhas  hetMi  nu>i\- bravely  and 
well  dnrie  than  at  Antietam,  Murfreeshorn*,  (lettvshuru:,  an<l  on  nian\ 
fields  of  le>s  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  weh  feet  he  tor;:otten.  At  all 
the  watery  niar^'ins  they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  <leep  -^.m,  the 
broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  uj)  the  narnjw,  nnnbly  bayvu, 
and  wherever  the  ground  wjis  a  little  damp,  they  have  b«'en  ami  made 
their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Repiiblio — for  the  principle 
it  lives  hy  and  keeps  alive — for  inan\s  vast  future — thanks  to  all. 

IVace  does  not  api)ear  so  distant  as  it  did.  1  ln)i)e  it  \^ill  «'.t)me  soon, 
and  come  to  stay;  and  so  come  as  to  he  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future 
time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  .*inn>iig  freemen  there  can  be 
no  succe*»sful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  JMillet,  and  that  tlicy  who  tako 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  casi?  and  pay  the  cost.  Ainl  there  will 
be  some  black  men  who  carj  roniemhiT  that  with  siient  lon^rne.  and 
clincho<l  teeih,  and  steady  eye,  and  well  poised  ba\«'net,  lliiy  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while   I   fear  there  will 
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be  some  white  ones  anable  to  forget  that  witli  malignant  heart  and  dc- 
oeitftil  speech  tliey  have  striven  to  hinder  it. 

Still,  let  us  not  be  over-sangnino  of  a  speedj,  final  triumph.  Let  us  he 
qoite  sober.  Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a 
Just  Grodj  in  His  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  justified  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  the  Administration.  Every  State  in  which  elec- 
tions were  held,  with  the  single  exception  of  New  Jersey, 
voted  to  sustain  the  Government ;  and  in  all  the  largest 
and  most  important  States  the  majorities  were  so  large  as 
to  make  the  result  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  In 
Ohio,  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  put  in  nomination 
mainly  on  account  of  the  issue  he  had  made  with  the 
Gx)vernment  in  the  matter  of  his  arrest,  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  New  York, 
which  had  elected  Governor  Seymour  the  year  before, 
and  had  been  still  further  distinguished  and  disgraced  by 
the  anti-draft  riots  of  July,  gave  a  majority  of  not  far  from 
thirty  thousand  for  the  Administration ;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  spite  of  the  personal  participation  of  General 
McClellan  in  tlie  canvass  against  him,  re-elected  Governor 
Curtin  by  about  the  same  majority.  These  results  fol- 
lowed a  very  active  and  earnest  canvass,  in  whicli  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration  put  forth  their  most 
vigorous  efforts  for  its  defeat.  The  ground  taken  by  its 
friends  in  every  State  was  tliat  which  had  been  held  by 
the  President  from  tlie  beginning — that  the  rebellion  must 
be  supi^ressed  and  the  Union  preserved,  at  whatever  cost 
— ^that  this  could  only  be  done  by  force,  and  that  it  was 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  use 
all  the  means  at  its  command,  not  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  war  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result.  They  vindicated  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
sustained  throughout  the  canvass,  in  every  State,  the 
policy  of  the  President  in  regard  to  slavery  and  in  issuing 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  as  a  military  measure, 
against  the  vehement  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  Opposition 
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The  rftsult  was,  ttieiefar^  Justly  dumed  as  a  decid 
Terdict  of  the  people  in  sapport  of  the  QoTeroment. 
was  BO  regarded  hj  all  parties  throughout  the  coaati 
and  its  effect  upon  their  action  was  of  marked  important 
While  itgave  renewed  vigor  and  courage  to  the  frietu 
of  the  Administration  everywhere,  it  developed  the  c 
■ion  of  sentiment  in  the  ranJks  of  the  Opposition,  i 
in  its  incipient  stages,  had  largely  contributed  to  thi 
defeat.  The  mtjori^  of  that  puty  were  inclined  : 
acquiesce  in  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  tlie  country,  i 
the  rebellion  could  be  subdued  only  by  euccessfiU  i 
and  to  BiiBtain  the  Gtovemment  in  whatever  iiieas 
might  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  effectual  prosecution.  :- 
but  the  resolute  resistance  of  some  of  its  more  conspiooDCig 
leaders  withheld  them  from  open  action  in  this  ^ivw; 
tion.  ., 
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CHAPTER   Xy. 

Tpe  CONGRESS  OP  1803-4.— MESSAGE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT.— ACTION 
OP  THE  SESSION.— PROGRESS  IN  RAISING  TROOPS. 

The  pRKSiDSirr^s  Message. — Tire  Proolamatiox  op  Amnesty. — Ezplan- 

ATORT   PSOOLAMATION. — DeBATV    OX   SLAVERY. — OaLL    FOR    TrOOPS. — 

General  Blair^s  KKSioNATfox. — ^Diplomatic  Correspondkncs; — Our 
Relations  with  England. — France  and  Mexico. — ^The  President 
AND  TUE  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Congress  met  on  Monday,  December  7,  1863.  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  promptly  organized  by  tlie 
election  of  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  a  Republican  from  In- 
diana, to  be  Speaker — he  receiving  one  hundred  and  one 
votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  wliole  num- 
ber cast.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  the  leading  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  opposition,  but  he  received  only  fifty- 
one  votes,  the  remaining  twenty-nine  being  divided  annmg 
several  Democratic  members.  In  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  were  admitted  to  their  seats  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  five. 

On  the  9th,  the  President  transmitted  to  both  Houses 
the  following  Messagt^ : — 

Fellow- at izen$  of  the  Senate  and  Jloiise  of  RepreBtntatives : 

Another  year  of  henltli  and  of  sufficiently  abundant  harvests  has* 
passed.  For  tliese,  and  especially  for  the  improved  condition  of  our  na 
tional  affairs,  our  renewed  and  profoundest  gratitude  to  God  is  duo.  We 
remain  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  Powers.  The  efforts  of  dis- 
loyal citizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars  to  aid  an 
inexcusable  insurrection  liavo  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  Mtyesty's 
Government,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exercised  their  auihority  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile  exjieditions  from  Briti.sh  ports. 

The  Emperor  of  France  has,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promptly  vindicated 
tlie  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest. 

Questions  of  great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the 
blockade,  and  other  belligerent  operations,  between  the  Government  and 
teveral  of  the  maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  discussed,  and,  as 
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&r  u  WM  poMlUa,  Montmnodatod  In  k  ^rit  of.  ft-anknesa,  jnrtice, 
mutual  good-wilL  ■ 

It  ii  aqwoially  gniitjiBg  that  oar  prlia.  eonrta,  b^  tho  imparti^ltf 
their  a^ndiea^ona,  bare  oommandad  tha  re^paot  and  conGdence  of  mari^ 
time  Powars. 

Tha  aupplcoDantal  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaie 
for  the  mppreadon  of  the  Afifoan  daTo-trada,  made  an  tlie  ITtli  da; 
7ebraai7  lut,  haa  been  dolj  ratified  and  oarried  iota  eiocatioa. 
beliend  that  w  far  aa  American  porta  and  Anuricaa  c 
•emed,  that  inhoinan  and  odiom  trafflo  haa  been  brou^^bt  lo  aa  eud. 

I  hare  thonght  it  proper,  aabjeot  to  the  appif>viil  of  the  Sonata, 
aonosr  with  tfaeioterMted  oonunerdal  Fow«n,iii  m\  arrangetacnt 
the  liqnidation  of  the  Soheldt  doea,  npon  the  principles  whi 
beretofora  adc^ted  in  r^ard  to  the  impoata  npon  navigaiuw 
ta  Denmark. 

TIm  long-pending  oontrorerajr  between  this  OoTamment  and  that  of 
Chili,  tonohlng  the  leizara  at  ffitana,  in  Peru,  bj  Ofailian  offioeim,  iff  a 
largq  amonnt  in  traaaare,  belonging  to  oitiieiii  of  the  United  Stata^  hjw 
been  brought  to  a  oloae  hj  the  award  of  Hia  H^eaty  tbe  King  of  tl|i 
Belgiana,  to  whoae  arbitration  the  qneation  waa  referred  bj  tha  partfaa, : 

The  snbJect  waa  thoronghljr  and  patiently  examioed  by  that  JwQy 
reapeoted  magiatrat«,  and  althoogh  the  earn  awarded  to  the  clehwantl 
may  not  have  been  aa  Urge  aa  tiiey  expected,  there  ia  no  reaaon  to  Sfh 
tmat  the  wladom  of  Hia  Ut^OBtj's  decUioa.  That  deiuHon  waa  prompti^ 
eomplied  with  by  Gbili  wban  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached  that 
ooantry. 

The  Joint  Commiaaion,  under  the  act  of  the  last  session  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  Convention  with  Pern  on  the  aabject  of  claima,  lioa  been 
organized  at  Lima,  and  in  engaged  in  the  bn^nesa  intrusted  tu  it. 

Btfficultiea  concerning  intcroceonic  transit  tlirongb  Nicaragua  are  in 
oonrae  of  amicable  ai^uatment. 

Id  conforinity  with  principles  aet  furth  in  my  lost  Annual  Uessago,  1 
have  received  n  repreaentative  from  tbe  United  Statee  of  Colombia,  and 
have  accredited  a  Hij  i3t«r  to  that  liepublic. 
I  Incidents  occnrri-y  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  war  have  forced  npon 
my  attention  the  ni..ertain  state  of  international  questioaa  touching  tbe 
rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  and  of  United  States  citizens  abroad. 

In  r^ard  to  some  Governments,  these  rights  are  at  least  partially  de- 
fined by  treaties.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  it  expressly  atipulated  that 
in  the  event  of  civil  war  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  country,  within  the 
lines  of  tbe  insorgents,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  which  rlawm 
Lim  as  a  belligerent,  in  whose  bebalf  tlie  Government  of  his  country  eao- 
not  cipect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  from  that  character.  I 
rogret  to  aay,  however,  that  such  claims  have  beeu  pot  forward,  and,  in 
some  instances,  in  bebalf  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  tbe  United 
States  tho  greater  part  of  their  lives. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  born  in  foreign  conntries, 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  or  who  have  been 
fhllj  naturalized,  have  evaded  the  military  duty  required  of  them  by 
denying  the  fact,  and  tliereby  throwing  upon  tlie  Government  the  burden 
of  proof.  It  has  been  found  difficult  or  impracticable  to  obtain  thiH 
proof,  Arom  the  want  of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information. 
These  might  be  supplied  by  requiring  clerks  of  courts,  wliere  declarations 
of  intention  may  be  made,  or  naturalizations  effected,  to  send  periodically 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  persons  naturalized,  or  declaring  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  to  tao  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  depart- 
ment those  names  might  be  arranged  and  printed  for  general  information.  • 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  frequently  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  their  native  countries,  to  which,  on  becoming  naturalized 
here,  they  at  once  repair,  and  though  never  returning  to  the  United 
States,  they  still  claim  the  interposition  of  this  Government  as  citizens. 

Many  altercations  and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  out  of 
this  abuse.  It  is,  tiierefore,  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  w^hich  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  his  Government. 

The  riglit  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  aliens 
under  pretences  of  naturalization,  which  they  have  disavowed  when 
drafted  into  the  military  service. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  efifecting  a  continuous  line  of  tele- 
graph through  that  empire  from  our  Pacific  coast. 

I  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national telegraph  across  the  Atlantic;  Ocean,  and  also  of  a  telegraph  be- 
tween this  capital  and  the  national  forts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  communications,  established  with  any  rea- 
sonable ontljiy,  would  be  economical  as  well  as  effective  aids  to  the  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  naval  service. 

The  Consular  system  of  the.  United  States,  under  the  enactments  of 
the  last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  become  entirely  so  with  the  increaF  of  trade,  which  will 
ensue  whenever  peace  is  restored. 

Our  Ministers  abroad  have  been  faithful  in  defending  American  rights. 
In  protecting  commercial  interests,  our  Consuls  have  necessarily  had  to 
encounter  increased  labors  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  war. 
Tliese  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  met  and  discharged  with  zeal  and 
eflSciency.  This  acknowledgment  justly  includes  those  Consuls  who, 
residing  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  and  other  Oriental 
oountries,  are  charged  with  complex  functions  and  extraordinary  powers. 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Territories  is  pei^orally  satisfac- 
tory, althoujrh  Indian  disturbances  in  Now  Mexico  have  not  been  entirely 
snppresscd. 
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Tbt  mtBonl  rMoorcM  of  Oolondo,  Ifandx,  liMbo,  Now  Mexico,  a 
Arlionc,  Are  proving  tar  riobar  tliin  bu  been  liaret^iro  itmlorsttfod,  * 
laj  before  ;oq  ■  eommnnioiUoD  on  tbii  mtJMt  tnm  tlio  GovcrnoH 
N«w  Mnieo.  I  ■gdn  nibmtt  to  fonr  ooutderatloii  iliu  cxpeilkno^a 
MtAUidiing  ft  ajatwu  for  the  eDeosragameiit  of  emt(,'ri>( 
tbh mmnv  of  national  weilth  and  itrenBtb  !•  agdn  flDnlnt'  ^'"i  gr^ 
froedom  tbui  for  Mraral  yean  befero  tht  locDrreetlan  occurred,  tlier* 
■tin  ft  gntt  deBdenc7  of.lftborera  In  vnrj  field  tt  induittry,  enpei-i»11r|i 
agriealnre  and  tn  onr  mines,  aa  irell  of  iron  and  eoal  as  of  tlie  predM 
metala.  Thile  tbe  demand  fbr  labor  ia  thna  ineraDaed  lier 
■  tbouanda  of  penoni,  deatftate  of  ramnneratiT*  oeonpution,  a: 
Ing  onr  foreign  cODsvlates,  and  offering  to  emtgnto  to  tlie  United  Stn 
if  emential,  bnt  very  ebeap,'  aiaUtftnoe  eso  be  aflbrded  tliein. 
to  aee  that  nnder  the  oharp  disolplioe  of  ciTil  war  the  nnlion  is  1)«ginn1iif 
anew  lifb.  This  noble  effort  demanila  the  aid,  and  ought 
attention  and  support,  of  the  Qoremment 

Ii^nrids  nnforeoeen  bj  the  Goreminent,  and  nnintended,  maj  In  hibI&  ' 
eaaoa  have  been  inflicted  on  the  snlijects  or  citizens  of  foreign  oonntrtM^ 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  bj  permna  tn  the  serrioe  of  the  United  fltatw. 
Aa  this  Government  expect*  redreaa  from  other  Poirera  when  dnili^ 
tqjnriea  are  Inflicted  hj  persons  in  their  service  npon  cidzena  of  tte 
United  States,  we  mast  be  prepared  to  do  Jnntioe  to  foreigners.  If  Aa 
asiatlng  Judicial  tribnnala  are  Inadeijnate  to  this  pnrpOM,  a  speelal  ebdii 
may  be  anthoriEed,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  snch  claims  of  thn 
Dharacter  rererrcd  to  as  may  have  arisen  nnder  trenties  and  the  publle 
law.  CunveiitloDB  fur  adjusting  the  claims  by  joint  commissiun  have 
been  propuscd  lo  Humo  Governments,  but  no  dctinito  answer  to  the  prop- 
osition has  ;et  been  received  tram  any. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  session  I  shall  probahly  hove  occBflion  to  reqn»«t 
;ou  to  provide  indcmnincation  to  daimnnta  where  decrees  of  restitution 
have  been  rendered,  and  damages  awarded  by  Admiralty  Oonrts;  and  in 
Other  cases,  where  this  Government  may  be  acknowledged  to  bo  liable  in 
principle,  and  where  the  amount  of  tliat  liability  has  been  ascertained  by 
an  infoniial  arbitration,  tlie  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed 
thomselvca  required  by  the  law  of  the  United  Stntea  npon  the  subject,  to 
demand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  foreign  Conauls  in  this  country.  While 
such  a  demand  may  not,  in  strictness,  be  in  derogation  of  public  law,  or 
perhaps  of  any  eiiating  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  the  expediency  of  so  far  mtHlifying  tbe  act  aa  to  exempt  from 
tax  the  income  of  such  Consuls  as  are  nut  citizens  of  tbe  United  Statea, 
derived  from  tbe  emoluments  of  their  otBce,  or  from  pro;-erty  nr>t  aitnato 
M  ttic  United  States,  is  submitted  to  your  serious  consi<leralion.  I  mako 
thi«  suggtsiion  upon  the  ground  that  a  comity  which  onght  to  be  rttdp- 
rocnted  exempts  our  Consuls  in  all  other  coiiQtries  from  taxation  to  the 
extent  thus  indicated.  The  United  States,  I  tbinlc,  onght  not  to  be  ez- 
oeptionallj  illiberal  tu  international  trade  and  commerce. 
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The  operations  of  the  Treasarr  during  the  last  year  have  been  success- 
hilly  conducted.  Thp  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  National  Banking 
(aw  has  proved  a  valuable  support  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  general 
legiahition  in  relation  to  loans  has  fully  ansvrered  the  expectation  of  itP 
fiivorers.  Some  amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws, 
bat  no  change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be  needed. 
Since  these  measures  have  been  in  operation,  all  demands  on  the  Treas- 
ury, including  tlie  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  ])romptly  met 
and  fully  satisfied.  No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is  believed,  were 
ever  more  amply  provided  and  more  liberally  and  punctually  paid ;  and, 
it  may  be  added,  tliat  by  no  people  were  the  burdens  incident  to  a  great 
war  more  cheerfully  borne. 

Tlie  receipts  duriug  the  year,  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  comTnencemetit,  were  $001,125,674  80,  and 
the  aggregate  disbursements  $805,796,030  05,  k'uviug  a  balance  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1863,  of  $5, 3 -21), 044:  21.  Of  the  receipts,  there  were  derived 
from  customs  $60,059,042  40;  from  internal  revenue,  $37,040,787  95. 
from  direct  tax,  $1,485,103  61;  from  lands,  $107,017  17;  from  miscel- 
laneous sources,  $o,(>40,r>15  35;  and  from  loans,  $770,082,361  57:  making 
the  aggregate  $001,125,674  86.  Of  the  disbursements,  there  were  for  the 
civil  sernce  $23,253,022  08;  for  pensions  and  Indians,  $4,210,520  79;  for 
interest  on  public  debt,  $24,720,840  61 ;  for  the  War  Department^  $599,- 
298,600  83;  for  the  Navy  Department,  $03,211,105  27 ;  for  ])ayment  of 
funded  and  temporary  debt,  $181,080,035  07  :  makinjr  the  aggregate  $895,- 
796,630  05,  and  leaving  the  balance  of  $5,320,044  21. 

But  tlie  payment  of  tlie  funde<l  and  temi>orary  debt,  having  been  made 
from  moneys  borrowed  during  the  year,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  nom- 
inal payments,  and  the  moneys  borrowed  to  make  them  as  merely  nomi- 
nal receipts;  and  their  amount,  $181,080,535  07,  should  therefore  be 
deducted  both  from  receipts  and  disbursements.  This  being  done,  there 
remains,  as  actual  receipts,  $720,030,030  70,  and  the  ac^tual  disbursements 
$714,700,005  58,  leaving  the  balance  as  already  stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  lirst  quarter,  and  the  esti- 
mated receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1S04,  will  be  shown  in  detail  by  the  report  of  the  Sec-, 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention. 

It  is  sutlicient  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  believed  that  actual  results  will 
exhibit  a  state  of  the  finances  less  favorable  to  the  country  than  the  esti- 
mates of  that  othcer  heretofore  submitted,  while  it  is  (confidently  expected 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  both  disbursements  and  debt  will  be  found 
very  considerably  less  than  has  been  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Socret^iry  of  War  is  a  document  of  great  interest.  It 
consists  of — 

First, — The  military  operations  of  the  year  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
General-in-Chief. 

Second, — The  organization  of  colored  persons  into  the  war  service. 
23 
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Third, — The  excliange  of  prisoners,  f\\\\j  set  fortli  in  the  letter  of  Gm- 
eral  Ilitclicock. 

Fourth. — The  operations  under  the  act  for  enrolling  and  calling  ont  the 
national  forces,  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Provost-Marshal  GeneroL 

F{fth. — The  organization  of  the  Invalid  Corps.     And — 

Sixth. — The  o])eration8  of  the  several  departments  of  tlie  Quartermaster- 
General,  Commissary-General,  Paymaster-General,  Chief  of  Engineera, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Siirpreon-Goneral.  It  has  appeared  impos^ble  to 
make  a  vuliiable  summary  of  this  report^  except  such  as  wnuld  be  too  ex- 
tended for  this  place,  and  hence  I  content  myself  by  asking  your  carefliJ 
attention  to  the  report  itself.  The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  branch 
of  tlie  service  during  the  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
contest,  have  been  dis<'harged  with  fidelity  and  eminent  success.  The  ex- 
tensive blockade  has  been  cnnstantly  increasing  in  etliciency.  as  the'navy 
has  expanded,  yet  on  so  long  a  line  it  has,  so  far,  been  impossible  entirely 
to  suppress  illicit  trade.  From  returns  received  at  theXavy  Dopartment, 
it  appears  that  more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been  captured  sinOf» 
the  blockade  was  instituted,  and  that  the  value  of  j)ri/.es  already  sent  in 
for  adjudication  amount  to  ovur  thirten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time  of  live  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  vessels  comj^eted  and  in  the  course  of  completion,  and 
of  these  seventv-five  are  iron-clad  or  armored  steamers.  The  events  of 
the  war  give  an  increased  interest  and  importance  to  the  navy,  which  will 
probably  extend  beyond  the  war  itself.  The  armon-d  vos'^t-ls  in  our  navy 
conijik'tod  ami  in  stTvifi',  or  which  are  undt-r  contrju't  ;irni  appro-n-hina 
completion,  are  belicvt-d  to  t-xcced  in  nunibor  tlM.»se  of  any  (.lin-r  Powt-r; 
but  while  th("<(.*  \\\i\\  be  relird  upon  tor  harbor  det'encc  and  roa>t  'service, 
othePN  <.»t'  irreater  >Treni:th  and  (•a]>acity  will  be  neei-ssary  lor  «'riii>!ng  pur- 
poses, and  t(»  nniintain  (»ur  riirhtt'nl  ]»osition  on  th*-  ocraii. 

The  chanL'O  that  \va<  taken  jtlaee  in  naval  veoels  ami  naval  warfare  since 
the  introduction  <»{'  >teani  as  a  motive  j)<»WiT  tnr  shii»s  of  war,  demands 
either  a  corresifniidin^  than^'i^  in  some  <»f  our  existing'  navy-yards  or  the 
estal)lishnient  of  new  ones,  Inr  tlie  enii>triU'tion  and  nece^>ary  rt.'pair  i^i 
modern  naval  v.sx.'ls.  No  ii-eonsiihTahle  eniharrassnient,  «ielay.  and  jiub- 
lic  injury,  have  been  experien«'e<l  from  the  want  of  sneli  jrovvrnmvntcJ 
establi'^hineiits. 

The  ne«*e^>ity  <>f  such  a  navy-yanl.  so  furnishe*!,  at  some  suilaMo  ]daco 
up(»n  the  Arlantic  seahoani,  has,  on  rej)eateil  oroasions.  bee!i  hriniirlit  t-"* 
the  attention  of  Ci.>n;rre>;'j  l.iy  tiie  Navy  Oepartmont.  and  is  a;:ain  j)reso!ited 
in  the  report  of  tht*  Se<-retary,  whi«'h  acconipanie«*  thi<  t'otnuiuni-'ation.  I 
think  it  my  «luty  to  invite  your  sin.v'i.d  attention  to  this  subject,  anil  :ilso 
to  that  <»f  e>taMi<hin:j:  a  yard  antl  di'ijot  for  naval  i»urpo<«*H  upon  i»m*  of 
the  Western  rivi-r**.  A  naval  force  has  lM'<>n  rre.itod  on  tlK-^e  iiti-rior 
waters,  and  uinK-r  many  di^advaiitaL'cs,  within  a  little  more  than  twn 
yc-ars  excci-dinir  in  numlicr  the  whole  naval  fon-e  <jf  ih«'  ci.Mnfry  iit  the 
commenceuient  of  tlie  pre>eni  Administration.    Satislaetory  autl  imiioriant 
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as  have  been  the  performances  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  navy  at  this  in- 
teresting perioo,  they  are  scarcely  more  wonderful  than  the  success  of  our 
mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  production  of  war-vesselH,  which  has  created 
a  new  form  of  naval  power. 

Oor  oonntry  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  onr  resources 
of  iron  and  timber,  with  inexliaustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  immediate 
▼icinity  of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  close  proximity  to  navigable 
waters.  WiUiout  the  advantage  of  public  works,  the  resources  of  the 
Bfttion  have  been  developed,  and  its  power  displayed,  in  the  construction 
of  a  navy  of  such  magnitude,  which'  has  at  the  very  period  of  its  creation 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  Union. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  tlio  public  service  from  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to  about  thirty-four 
thousand  at  the  present  time,  has  boon  accomplished  without  special  legis- 
lation or  extraordinary  bounties  to  promote  that  increase.  It  has  been 
fonnd,  however,  that  the  operation  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bounties 
paid  for  ormy  recruits,  is  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the  naval  servi«o. 
and  will,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely  to  impair  its  efficiency  by  detaching 
seamen  from  their  pntper  vocation,  and  inducing  them  to  enter  the  army. 
I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  might  aid  both  the  army 
and  naval  serWce  by  a  definite  provision  on  this  subject,  which  would  at 
the  same  time  be  equitable  to  the  communities  more  especially  interested. 

T  commend  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  rho 
Kavy,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  fostering  and  training  seamen,  and  also 
the  education  of  otiicers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.  The  Naval 
Academy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  j>reparing  midshipmen  tor  the 
highly  responsible  duties  which  in  after-life  they  will  be  required  to  per- 
fonn.  In  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  tlie  proper 
quota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  provision  has  been  made  at  the 
naval  school,  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to  make 
nominations  from  the  States  in  insurrection,  have  been  filled  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  school  is  now  more  full  and  complete  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-Oftice  l)e- 
partnient  has  been  one  of  increai?ing  prosperity,  and  lam  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  tlje  actual  postal  revenue  has  nearly  equalled  the  entire 
expenditures,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11,314,206  84,  and  the  fonner  to 
$11,163,789  59,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  but  $150,417  25.  lu  1860.  the 
year  innnediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted  to 
$5,656,705  49,  the  postal  receipts  for  that  year  being  $2,647,225  V.i  less 
than  those  of  1803.  The  decrease  since  1800  in  the  annual  amount  of 
transportation  has  been  only  about  25  per  cent. ;  but  the  aimnal  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  same  has  been  reduced  35  ]»er  cent.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  Post-Office  Department  nmy  become  self-sustaining  in 
a  few  years,  even  with  the  restoration  of  the  whole  service. 
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The  iiiternutionul  confbrcnce  of  postal  delegates  from  the  prineipni 
countries  o(  Europe  and  America,  whicli  was  called  at  the  suggeHtion  of 
the  Postinastor-Genoral,  met  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  and  con- 
cluded its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  principles  estiiblialied 
by  tlie  conference  as  best  adapted  to  facilitate  ])ostnl  intercourse  between 
nations,  and  as  the*  biisis  of  future  postal  conventions,  inaugurates  a  gen- 
eral system  of  uniform  international  charges  at  reduced  rates  of  postage, 
and  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results.  I  refer  you  to  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  lierewith  laid  before  yon,  for 
useful  and  varied  information  in  relation  to  Public  Lands,  Indian  AffaffR, 
Patents,  Pensions,  and  other  matters  of  the  public  concern  pertaining  to 
his  department. 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  three  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  sixtv-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres  were  sold  for  rash. 
One  million  four  hundred  and  fiftv-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen  acres  were  taken  u])  under  the  Homestead  Law,  and  the  residue  dis- 
posed of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military  bonnties.  for  railroad  and 
other  pur|)0ses.  It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  largely 
on  the  increase. 

Tt  has  long  been  a  cheri-shed  oi)inion  of  some  of  our  wisi*st  statesm^ji 
that  the  pe(qde  of  the  Tinted  States  had  a  higher  and  more  enduring  in- 
t^M-est  in  the  early  settleiin'iit  and  substantial  enltivation  of  the  public 
binds  than  in  the  aiiioiint  of  direct  n-veiiiu-  t'»  In*  derived  fr«'iii  the  sale  i-f 
them.  This  opitiion  has  had  a  coiitrolliiiu'  inlhinn-,'  in  >hajiinL'  leji>latiun 
uj)on  tlie  >iil»jeet  of  our  n:iri<»nal  domain.  I  may  r'wv,  as  evi<leiiee  of  this, 
tlu-  liberal  measures  adoptetl  in  refereiK-e  to  a<-iual  settler-;,  tlie  L'rant  to 
the  States  <jf  the  overlh>u'i.d  lands  within  their  limit>.  in  order  tn  ili.-Tr 
bein:r  re<'laime(l  and   I'endei'ed   tit    for  eultivation.  x]u'  trrants  t<)  r:fihv;i\ 

« 

c«»m[>anie-'  nf  aheriiate  -ei'tinn<  •»:'  lanil  upon  ihi-  ((Milemplated  lines  «•/ 
their  roads.  whi<'h,  when  eomploted.  will  <»>  larirt'ly  multiply  t!if  fa^-ilities 
for  reaehiu;^  our  distant  [)osN«'^siun>.  This  pojiry  has  rei't-ivi-d  its  most 
signal  atnl  beiieliceut  illustration  in  tin*  reitiil  enactment  jxranting  imme- 
steads  ti>  actual  settlers.  Since  the  lirM  dav  nf  .Tanuarv  la>t,  tlie  bi-fori'- 
mentioned  (piantity  of  one  million  tV>ur  huinlred  and  tlfty->i\  tlioTi^-iml  five 
hundred  and  lourt<'<*n  acres  of  larid  have  been  taken  up  under  ii<  j»ro- 
visions.  This  I'act,  and  tliL-  amount  «»f  sales.  l'iirni>h  gratit'yiii;;  evide;ici*  nt 
increasing  seltlemeni  upon  the  ji'.iMic  lands,  notwithstanding  t!ie  great 
struirgle  in  which  tiie  energies  of  the  nation  ha\e  been  engagt-d.  ami  \\  hirh 
has  recjuiriMl  so  large  a  withdrawal  of  our  I'iti/t'iis  from  their  accustorin-d 
]»ur«»uits.  I  cordially  e(»ncurin  tin*  reconnneTnlation  of  the  Secretar;.  •  ?" 
tin*  Interior,  su;.'i^esting  a  mo«liiieati<»n  ot"  the  a't  in  favor  of  tliose  vuz  i^«d 
in  the  milifar\  ami  naval  ser\  i(  e  of  tlie  rnitnl  StaTe-i. 

i  doubt  Hot  that  Conu'rev^  *\  ill  cheerfully  adoj.t  ^\ich  measures 41^  will. 
Without  essentially  changing  the  general  features  of  the  system,  secure  to 
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the  greatest  practical  extent  its  benefits  to  those  wlio  have  left  their 
homes  in  defence  of  the  country  in  this  arduous  crisis. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  propriety 
of  raising,  by  appropriate  legislation,  a  revenue  from  the  mineral  lands  of 
the  United  States.  The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session  for  the 
removal  of  certain  Indian  tribes  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Sundry 
treaties  have  been  negotiated,  which  will,  in  due  time,  be  submitted  for 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  Senate.  Tliey  contain  stipulations  for  ex- 
Uugnishing  the  possessory-  rights  of  the  Indians  to  large  and  valuable 
trJaots  of  lands.  It  is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  these  treaties  will  result  in 
the  establishment  of  pennanent  friendly  relations  with  such  of  these 
tribes  as  have  been  brought  into  frequent  and  bloody  collision  with  our 
ontlying  settlements  and  emigrants.  Sound  policy,  and  our  imperative 
duty  to  these  wards  of  the  Government,  demand  our  anxious  and  con- 
stant attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to  their  progress  in  the  arts 
of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral  training  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and 
sanctifying  infiuenccs,  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith. 
I  suggested  in  my  last  Annual  Message  the  ])ropriety  of  remodelling  our 
Indian  system.  Subsequent  events  have  satisfied  mo  of  its  necessity. 
The  details  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent  need 
for  immediate  legislative  action. 

I  commend  the  benevolent  institutions,  established  or  patronized  by  the 
Government  in  this  District,  to  your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  during  the  lost  session,  was  engaged  to  some 
extent  with  a  proposition  for  eiilarjring  the  water  communication  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  northciistern  seaboard,  which  jiroposition, 
liowever,  failed  for  the  time.  Since  then,  upon  a  call  of  the  greatest 
respectability,  a  convention  has  been  held  at  Chicago  upon  tlie  same  sub- 
ject, a  summary  of  whose  views  is  contiiined  in  a  Memorial  Address  to 
the  President  and  Congress,  and  which  I  now  have  the  Iionor  to  lay 
before  you.  That  the  interest  is  one  which  will  ere  long  force  its  own 
way  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  while  it  is  submitted  entirely  to  your 
wisdom  as  to  what  can  be  done  now.  "Augmented  interest  is  given  to 
this  subject  by  the  actual  commencement  of  work  upon  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, under  auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress  and  completion.  The 
enlarged  navigation  becomes  a  palpable  need  to  the  great  road. 

I  transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  De 
partmeut  of  Agriculture,  asking  your  attention  to  the  developments  in 
that  vital  interest  of  the  nation. 

When  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  had  already  lasted  nearly 
twenty  months,  and  there  Jiad  been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and  sea, 
with  varying  results;  the  rebellion  had  been  pressed  back  into  re<lnced 
limits;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  not  satisfactorv.  With  other  signs,  the  popuhir  ••l" -tions  then  just 
past  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  umid  much  that  was 
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cold  and  menacing,  tlie  kiiulcst  words  coming  from  Europe  were  ottered 
in  accents  of  pity  that  wc  were  too  blind  to  surrender  a  hopeless  cause. 
Our  commerco  was  sufioring  greatly  by  a  few  vessels  buQt  upon  and 
furnished  from  foreign  sliores,  and  we  were  threatened  with  such  addi- 
tions from  the  same  quiirtcrs  as  would  sweep  our  trade  from  the  seas  and 
rai^c  our  blockade.  We  hod  failed  to  elicit  from  European  GrOTemmentii 
any  thing  hopeful  upon  this  subject. 

The  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  in  September  was 
running  its  assigned  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  month 
later,  the  final  proclamation  came,  including  the  announcement  that 
colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  received  in  the  war  service. 
The  policy  of  emancipation  and  of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the 
future  a  new  aspect,  about  which  hope  and  fear  and  doubt  contended  in 
uncertain  conflict.  According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter  of  civil 
admini<<tration,  tlie  (iovernnicnt  had  no  lawful  power  to  eftect  emancipa- 
tion in  any  State,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebel- 
lion <-ould  be  sni)pres.sed  without  resortinj^f  to  it  as  a  military  measure. 
It  was  all  the  while  deemed  possible  that  the  necessity  for  it  might  come, 
and  that  if  it  should,  the  crisis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  presented. 
It  came,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  was  fol]«)v.i;(i  by  dork  and  doubtful 
da  vs. 

Eleven  months  having  now  passed,  wu  are  [)ermitted  to  take  another 
review.  The  rebel  borders  are  pres.^ed  still  further  back,  and  by  the 
conij)lete  openiiifr  of  the  Mi-^sissippi.  the  country  d()niinated  by  the  ro!)el- 
lioi!  is  divided  int<.)  disiinct  ])arts,  with  no  practical  coimiinnicatioii  be- 
tween theiii.  Tennessee  ami  Arkansas  have  been  siil»si;iiitially  rK  iiroil 
of  inbiir^'eiit  coutnil,  miuI  iiitliieniial  eiti/eiis  in  each — (iwners  «.»f  >l;ives 
an«l  a<lv«K-;ites  of  .slavery  at  the  beginnin*;  of  the  rel'ellion — nuw  deelure 
oi)enly  lor  enian<'ip:iti«in  in  llieir  respertive  State-^.  Of  those  Stales  not 
inclnded  in  tlie  Eni.inclpation  Proclamation,  Marylan*!  and  Mis-^oiiri, 
neitlier  ol"  \vhi<*h  three  \ears  a;ro  would  tolerate  any  re>traint  upon  the 
extension  of  slaverv  into  new  Territories,  onlv  dispute  now  as  to  the  be>t 

m  »  ft 

mode  <^f  reniovin:;  it  within  their  own  limits. 

(.)f  those  who  Were  shives  at  the  he;Tirniin;j:  of  tluj  rebellion,  full  one 
hundred  ilionsand  are  now  in  the  United  State-*  military  service,  about 
one-half  of  wliieh  nnml>er  actually  hear  arms  in  the  ranks — thus  jjrivirij^ 
the  (bmhle  advantaj^'e  <»f  takini'  st.)  much  lalxM"  from  the  insurjrent  r:i«i-e 
and  sujiplyinir  the  j'lace^  which  i»therwi?^e  mu<t  he  filled  \\ith  so  nuiny 
white  men.  So  tar  as  testtMl,  it  is  ditlieult  to  >.iy  they  are  not  as  froi^d 
s<»hli«'r<  as  anv.  No  servile  insniTeetit>n  or  ten^K-ncv  to  vi<»lence  <.>r  cruel- 
t\  ha'o  niarke(Hhe  measures  of  emancipation  ami  arminir  the  blacks.  These 
measures  have  been  much  di-(nisse<l  in  fort'i;:n  count  rit^  ^n,!^  contemporary 
with  such  discussion,  the  tone  of  pulilic  hi-ntinient  th-*ri*  is  mucli  impri>\t.-d. 
At  h(HU"  the  same  measures  have  been  tully  diM-us>i,Ml.  >uppo:rv(l.  cr:*iris.<l, 
ui.d  denouiK'ed,  and  the  annual  elections  lolh»winjr  are  hijihly  eiic-iJira^-in^ 
lo  those  whose  otlicial  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  throng. »  this  jrrial 
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trial.    Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoning.    The  crisis  which  tlireatened 
to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  past. 

Looking  now  to  the  present  and  futare,  and  with  reference  to  a  re- 
samption  of  the  National  anthoritv  in  the  States  wherein  that  anthoritj^ 
has  been  suspended,  I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation — a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  transmitted.  On  examination  of  tliis  proclamation,  it 
will  appear,  as  is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what  is  amply 
Justified  by  the  Constitution.  True,  the  form  of  an  oath  is  given,  but  no 
man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is  only  promised  a  pardon  in  cose  he 
Tolnntarily  takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive  to 
grant  or  withdraw  the  pardon  at  his  own  absohite  discretion,  and  this 
inolades  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established  by  judicial 
and  other  authorities.  It  is  also  proffered  that  if  in  any  of  the  States  named 
a  State  (rovernment  shall  be  in  the  mode  prescribed  set  uj),  such  govern- 
ment shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
under  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitutional  conditions,  be  protected 
against  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 

The  constitutional  o])lig.ation  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  protect  the 
State  in  the  cases  stated,  is  explicit  and  full.  But  wliy  tender  the  benefits 
of  this  provision  only  to  a  State  Government  set  up  in  tliis  particular  way? 
This  section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  case  wherein  the  element 
within  a  State  favorable  to  republican  government  in  the  Union  may  bo 
too  feeble  for  on  oi)posite  and  hostile  element  external  to  or  even  within 
the  State,  and  such  are  precisely  tlie  cases  with  which  we  ore  now 
dealing. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  Government, 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very  element 
against  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd. 
There  must  be  a  test  by  wliich  to  separate  the  <)i)[)osing  elements,  so  as  to 
build  only  from  the  sound ;  and  that  test  is  a  suftieiently  liberal  one  which 
accepts  as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
unsoundness. 

But  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the  political  body, 
an  oath  of  allejriance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Union  under  it,  why  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to 
slavery  ? 

Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them  their 
fullest  elTect  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  maintenance.  Tn  my  judg- 
ment thev  have  aided  and  will  further  aid  the  cause  for  which  thev  were 
intended. 

To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  j)Ower, 
but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astoundinj^  breach  of  faitli. 

I  may  add,  at  this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor 
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iihall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proo- 
luniatioii,  or  by  jiny  of  the  act^*  of  Congress. 

For  thi-si'  and  other  reasons,  it  is  tlioiifrht  best  that  snpi»ort  of  these 
incasiirL'S  shall  be  inohided  in  the  oath,  and  it  is  believed  that  tlie  Exec- 
utive may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  and  restoration  of  for- 
feited rifrhts,  which  he  has  a  clear  constitutional  power  to  withhold  al- 
together or  ^runt  upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  the 
public  interest.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  this  ])art  of  the  oath  ia 
subject  to  the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislati(»n  and  supreme 
judicial  decisii)n. 

The  profiosed  acquiescence  of  the  National  Executive  in  any  reasonable 
temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed  people,  is  made  with  the  view 
of  possibly  rnodifyin;:  the  confusion  and  destitution  which  must  at  best 
atten<l  all  classes  by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  States^ 
It  is  hoped  tliat  the  already  deeply  atHicted  people  in  those  States  may 
be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  tlieir  atniction.  if,  to  this 
extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves,  while  no  power  of  the  Na- 
tional F^xecutive  to  prevent  an  abuse  is  abridjred  by  the  ])ropo>ition. 

The  sutrirestion  in  the  proclamation  as  to  maintaining  the-  j>olitical  frame- 
work (»f  the  States  on  what  is  called  reconstruction,  is  made  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  do  good,  without  danger  of  harm.  It  will  save  labor,  and 
avoid  great  confusion,  l^ut  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  this  subject? 
This  question  is  buset  with  tbvj  conflicting  views  that  the  >tfp  might  be 
delayed  too  long,  or  be  taken  too  soon,  in  some  States  the  elements  for 
resiini])ti<)ti  seom  ready  for  action,  but  remain  inactiv«\  apparently  for  want 
of  a  railying-point  — a  \'\.m  of  action.  Why  sliall  A  a'l«»i't  the  plan  «»i'  H, 
rather  than  I>  that  of  A?  And  if  A  and  H  sliouM  airriM-.  Imw  im[i  they 
knt»\v  but  tliat  the  (loneral  (rovernnient  here  will  r»jeet  th«-ir  ]>laM  '  Hy 
the  pi""<'laniati"n  a  plan  is  presented  wbieli  may  be  aecept«'d  by  them  as  a 
rallyir);r  ]».>inr  -anti  which  they  are  assured  in  a<lvance  will  imi  l.^  reje«rt- 
ed  here.      Tiiis  m.-iy  brinL'  them  to  act  >')<)ner  than  tluy  oilier wi^,-  w..i:Kl. 

The  uii'.-ciitMi  to  a  premature  presentation  i»f  a  plan  hy  thi-  National 
Exe(;iitive  c(»ii>i-vt<  in  the  (lan;^"er  of  coniniittals  on  ]»oint"-  w  hi-h  r.mld  be 
more  ^at'-ly  left  to  further  dev<*lopnien?s.  Care  ha**  Im-.-u  taken  to  >.o 
shai>e  thi'  d«"umi'nt  as  to  avoid  enibarras>nu-nts  frojn  thi-  ^■''irr».-.  "^nying 
that  on  ••rrtiiin  i<rm>  cj-rtain  cla^se-i  will  !»»•  jiardoni-d  uith  '-iLhts  re<t'»red, 
it  is  nut  said  that  oth'T  classes  or  other  term>  \\ill  tirver  he  incbuKii. 
Sa.'iniT  that  recoiistruction  will  be  ai.'<'i'|»te«l  if  preM-nted  in  a  •'peciiiiMl  way, 
it  i-^  not  >aiil  it  will  never  be  aoci-pted  in  any  oihci"  \\a\.  Tiie  move- 
iMcnt>  by  St:it.-  action  fv»r  emancipation  in  several  ol'ilie  Mar-.^  not  inelu- 
d' d  in  the  Ilmaiicipalion  iVtu-laniation  are  matter-*  id' profound  :':'aTn]aliv»n. 
Ami  ;s  hlle  I  il'f  n<it  repeat  in  detail  \\  hat  1  have  heretofore  >«>  earnestly 
urged  u|Min  thi>  Nui»j«'ct,  my  L'eneral  views  and  t'eclin;;s  reinnin  Mn'diaiiued; 
ami  I  ini-r  DuiL  ( 'i»n;::re>s  w  ill  cwnil  no  fair  ojiportrmity  of  aidiui:  ;lie«ie  iui 
portan:  >t.  ;»-  to  tin-  L'reat  <N»nsummation. 

In  tJic  mi'lrt  of  oilier  cares,"  ho\ve\er  im[)orlanl,  we  mw>t  not  loi»e  si^rht 
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of  the  fact  that  the  war  power  is  still  our  main  reliance.  To  that  power 
alone  «an  wo  look,  for  a  time,  to  jfrive  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  con- 
tested regions,  that  the  insurgent  power  will  not  again  overrun  them. 
Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established,  little  can  be  done  anywhere  for 
what  is  called  reconstruction.  Hence  our  chiefest  care  must  still  be  di- 
rected to  the  army  and  navy,  who  have  thus  far  borne  their  harder  part 
BO  nobly  and  well.  And  it  may  bo  esteemed  fortunate  that  in  giving  the 
greatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensable  arms,  we  do  also  honorably 
recognize  the  gallant  men,  from'  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose 
them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  the  world  must  stand  indebted 
for  the  home  of  freedom,  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  per- 
petuated. 

(Signed)  Abbaham  Lxnooln. 

Peoember  8, 1868. 

The  following  proclamation  was  appended  to  the  Mes- 
sage : — 

proclamation. 

Wherca»^  in  and  by  the  Oonstittition  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided 
that  the  President  shall  luive  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  tlie  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  and 
whereas,  a  rebcllicni  now  exists,  whereby  the  loyal  State  Governmenta  of 
several  States  liavo  for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  persons 
have  committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas^  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  treason,  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  Conjrress,  declaring  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property' 
and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions  therein  stated,  and 
also  declaring  that  the  President  was  thereby  authorized  at  any  time 
thereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  y)erson3  who  may  have  partici- 
pated, in  the  existinir  rebellion  in  any  State  or  i)ai't  therec^^,  pardon  and 
amnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  ])nMic  welfare  ;  and 

When'aR^  the  Congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
pardon  accords  witli  the  well-established  judicial  exposition  of  the  par- 
doning power ;  and 

Whereas,  with  reference  to  the  said  rebellion,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  several  proclamations  with  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  liberation  of  slaves;  and 

Whereas^  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  enjrftged  in  said 
rebellion  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  tlie  United  States,  and  to  rein- 
augnrate  loyal  State  Governments  within  and  for  their  respective  States : 
Therefore, 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  de- 
clare, and  make  known  to  all  persons  viho  have  directly  or  by  im]>licatiou 
participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  excei»t  as  hereinafter  excepted,  that 
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a  full  pardon  is  hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of  tliom,  with  restoni- 
tion  of  all  ri^hti*  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases 
wIktc  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and  upon  the  condition 
that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  suhscnbe  an  oath  and  thencefor- 
ward keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  an  oath  which  shall  be  regis- 
tered for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be  of  the  teuor  and  eflect 
following,  to  wit: — 

"  I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  tJie  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  t^tates  thereunder;  and 
that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  sui»port  all  acts  of 
Congress  passod  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves, 
so  lung  and  so  far  as  n<»t  repealed,  modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress,  or 
by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  that  I  will  in  like  maimer  abide 
by  and  faithfully  supj>ort  all  proclamations  of  the  Pre>ident  made  during 
the  existing  rebellion  haying  reference  to  sljives,  so  long  and  s<i  far  as  not 
modified  or  declared  void  bv  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Si>  help  mo 
Goi'." 

The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  provisi<ms  are . 
All  who  are,  or  shall  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic  otticors  or  agents  of 
llie  so-called  Confederate  Government;  all  who  lune  1  ..'ft  judicial  statioiiif 
under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion;  all  wh«»  are.  <»r  shall  have 
been  milit^irv  or  naval  otlicers  of  saitl  s«)-<'alled  Confederate  iiovern- 
ment,  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  arniv.  jjt  of  JlfUteJiant  in  the  iiaw 
all  who  left  seats  in  the  Tnited  States  Congress  to  aid  the  reheliioii  ;  all 
wlio  resiirned  coDunissiuns  in  the  arinv  or  naw  of  i:,<.-  Ini^eil  Statis, 
and  afterwards  aided  the  reholliou ;  and  all  wln»  havi-  »•:■;..<-.  d  in  a:iy 
way  in  treating  colored  ]>ersor!s.  or  whitr  ])ersi)ii<  in  rl.-nLre  of  >iMd!, 
otherwise  tlian  lawfully  as  [»risoiiers  of  war,  and  \>hieli  piT>oiis  may  Ija'.c 
been  jound  in  the  United  Statt-s  >«.-rvi<e  a>  soldiers,  •^tanun.  nr  aiiv  other 
capacity;  and  I  do  further  proclaim,  de<-lare.  and  mai.e  kimwn  tliaU 
whenever,  in  any  of  the  State>  nl'  Arkan>a>.  I\'X:i'«,  L.i;:iv".;i;;.-..  Mi>-'-s-.;Tn,i, 
Tennessee,  Alahamji,  Cenrgia,  Florida.  Sc-ith  Car«»liria,  and  N'm-ii.  Cm-u- 
lina,  a  nnin^fr  of  persrms  rn.it  h-s-j  than  oiie-trjiili  in  nunihtT  <»f  :':■-  \tjtt'S 
cast  in  sueh  States  at  the  presidential '-K  cti^ri  of  th«'  year  <tf  our  l.i-rd  »«r;e 
thousjind  ei^dit  liundred  Mnd  ^i^tv,  i'a<-h  havim:  takiii  the  '»ath  alnre>::iil. 
and  not.  ha\inir  since  \iolatcd  it.  and  hfing  a  •[iialitied  vi»ti-r  !>>  tin-  vlee- 
tion  law  «'f  the  State  exi>tinLC  imin-.  ■!i;:;i-iy  i'elorv  \\n-  ^•■-^:d!ed  M-t  of 
seces-iijjFi,  atid  excluding  all  others,  >h'ill  rf-cvta]di<h  a  >\:\\v  dovt-rnini  lit 
whieh  shall  he  republican,  and  in  iii»\\i~i-  cojitravftiiiiLr  -M'd  n.,;h.  fi\x'\i 
8hall  he  recMirnized  as  the  true  (ruvernmcnt  of  the  State,  and  the  Start- 
shall  recei\e  thereunder  the  heui.tits  m"  the  CDnstitntiiiiial  i»rct\  isi«»n.  \vlil<-h 
declares  that* 

"The  United  States  shall  iruarantee  to  cmtv  State  iii  'M>  ri.d».n 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  sliall  f-rottit  "'ach  of  thun 
a^jaiuDt  inviusion,  and,  on  ai-'plicaliun  of  tiie  Legislature,  or  the    Kxeeu- 
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tive,  when  the  Le^^atiire  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  vio- 
lenoe." 

And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  any  pro- 
viflion  which  may  be  adopted  by  such  State  Government  in  relation  to 
the  freed  people  of  such  State,  wliich  ehall  recognize  and  declare  their 
permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be 
oonsistent,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present  condition  as 
a  hiborin£[,  landless,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
Kational  Executive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  constructing  a  loyal  State 
Government  in  any  State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the 
•nbdivisions,  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  before 
the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made 
necessary  by  tlie  conditiDUs  he'*ein  before  stated,  and  such  others,  if 
any,  not  contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient by  those  framing  the  new  State  Government.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standing, it  may  bo  proper  to  say  that  this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  State  Governments,  has  no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal 
State  Governments  have  uU  the  while  been  maintained;  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  further  sa,v,  that  whetlior  members 
sent  to  Congress  from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  s'^ats,  constitution- 
ally rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  cot  to  any  extent 
with  the  Executive.  And  still  further,  that  this  proclamation  is  intended 
to  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national  ruthonty  has 
been  saspetided,  and  the  loyal  State  Governments  have  been  subverted,  a 
mode  in  and  by  which  tlio  natioiud  authority  and  loyal  State  C-overn- 
ments  may  be  re-established  within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  them.  And, 
while  the  mode  presented  is  the  best  tlie  Executive  can  suggest  witb  ?uf« 
present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other  possible- 
mode  would  be  acceptable. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  th# 
independence  of  the  'United  States  of  America  the  eiphiv-eighth. 

Abpikim  Linooln. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sew  abd,  Secretary  of  State. 

In  further  prosecution  of  tlie  object  sought  by  thU 
measure  of  amnesty,  the  President  subsequently  issued 
the  following  additional  explanatory 

PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United' States  of  America, 

Whereas^  it  has  become  necessary  to  define  the  cases  in  which  insui 
geht  enemies  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Preai 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was  made  on  tho  8th  day  of  Decem1>er, 
1863,  and  the  manner  in  wiiich  they  sliall  proceed  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  henelits ;  and  whereas  the  objects  of  that  Proclamation,  were  to 
snppress  tho  insurrection  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  tho  Uoit«cl 
States;  and  whereas  tlic  amnesty  therein  proposed  by  the  President  wu 
offered  with  reference  to  these  objects  alone : 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Statei, 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  said  Proclamation  does  nut  appi/ 
to  the  cases  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  Ut  obtain  the 
benefits  thereof  by  taking  the  oath  thereby  prescribed,  are  in  militorj, 
naval,  or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or  under  bonds,  or  on  purole  of 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval  authorities,  or  agents  of  the  United  States;,  u 
prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  oflences  <«f  any  kind,  eitlier  be- 
fore or  aller  conviction ;  and  that  on  the  contrary  it  does  apply  only  to 
those  persons  who,  being  yet  at  large,  i*nd  free  from  any  arrest,  confine- 
ment, or  duress,  shall  voluntarily  come  forward  and  take  the  said  oath 
with  the  purpose  «f  restoring  peace,  and  establishing  the  national  aa 
thority. 

Persons  excluded  from  the  amnesty  otrered  in  the  said  Proclainntion 
may  api>ly  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all  other  otlVnders,  and 
their  apiilication  will  receive  due  consideration. 

I  do  further  declare  and  proclaitn  that  the  oatli  j)resented  in  the  afore- 
said proclamation  of  the  >^th  of  December,  1K63,  may  be  taken  and  sub- 
scribed bet'ore  anv  cominis>ioned  ollicer,  civil,  milit.'irv.  or  naval,  in  the 
service  of  tlie  United  States,  or  auv  ci\'il  or  militarv  ollicer  of  a  State  or 
Territorv  not  in  insurrcMjtion,  wlio.  bv  the  la\v.>  tiiereof,  niav  be  uualilied 
for  adniinisteriiiij  oaths. 

All  ollicers  who  receive  sr.eh  t)aths  arc  liereby  Hulln)rize<l  to  "rive  cer- 
tlfieale**  thereof  to  the  persons  re>i»e('tively  by  wlioni  they  are  iri:i<le.  and 
such  otlleers  arc  hereby  re'juired  to  transmit  the  oriL^njil  nM-Drds  of  sv.eb 
oaths,  .'it  a-:*  earlv  a  <lav  as  niav  In*  convenient,  to  tlie  DeTiartinont  of  State, 
where  they  will  bo  doi)osite(l,  :in<l  remain  in  tlie  archives  of  tlie  (lOVtTU- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  keep  a  refristry  thereof,  and  will,  on  appli- 
cation, in  j>ro[)er  case.^  issue  eertilicates  of  such  records  in  the  eii>tv»inary 
form  of  olRciul  ctTtificates. 

In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  causoil  the  seal 

of  the  United  States  to  he  atlixe<l.     Done  at  the  C\xy  of  Wasb- 

[l.  8.]     injxton,  the  26th  day  ivf  Mareh,  in  the  ycnr  of  our  I.tml  l>^f)-S, 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  Unitol  States  tho  eighty-citrhth. 

AnnAHAM  I.iNcnr.x. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  II.  Sewakd,  Scrretary  of  State, 

The  dijiloiuatic  corn'S])()iideiicc  of  i\iv  year  18G3,  whi^li 
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was  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, was  voluminous  and  interesting.  But  it  touched 
few  points  of  general  interest,  relating  mainly  to  matters 
of  detail  in  the  relations  between  tiie  United  States  and 
foreign  Powers.  One  point  of  importance  was  gained  in 
the  course  of  our  corres])ondence  with  ftreat  Britain — 
the  issuing  of  an  order  by  that  Government  forbidding 
the  departure  of  fomiidable  rams  which  wei^e  building  in 
English  ports  unquestionably  for  the  rebel,  service.  Our 
minister  in  London  had  been  unwearied  in  collecting  evi- 
dence of  the  purpose  and  destination  of  these  vessels,  and 
in  pressing  upon  the  British  Government  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  they  wisin^d  to  preserve  peaceful  relations 
with  the  United  States,  of  not  permitting  their  professedly 
neutral  ports  t^)  be  used  as  naval  depots  and  dock-yards 
for  the  service  of  the  rebels.  On  the  6th  of  September, 
1863,  Mr.  Adams  had  written  to  Lord  Russell,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  liim  in  which  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  the  British  Government  to  take  no 
action  in  regard  to  these  rams  was  announced.  Mr. 
Adams  had  expressed  his  regret  at  such  a  decision,  which 
he  siiid  he  could  regard  as  no  otherwise  than  as  prac- 
ti(*ally  opening  to  the  iusurgtnits  free  liberty  in  Great 
Britain  to  prepare  for  entering  and  destroying  any  of  the 
Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States.  ''It  would  be 
superfiuous  in  nu^"  added  Mr.  Adams,  "to  point  out  to 
your  lordship  that  this  is  war.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  theory  adopted  of  neutrality  in  a  struggle,  when  this 
process  is  carried  on  in  the  manner  indicated,  from  a  ter- 
ritory and  with  the  aid  of  the  subjects  of  a  third  pai-ty, 
that  third  party  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceases  to  be 
neutral.  Neitlier  is  it  necessaiy  to  show  tliat  any  Gov 
emment  which  suffers  it  to  be  done*,  fails  in  enforcing  the 
essential  conditions  of  international  amity  towards  the 
cquntry  against  whom  the  hostility  is  directed.  In  my 
belief  it  is  impossible  that  any  nation,  retaining  a  proper 
dc^gree  of  self-respect,  could  tamely  submit  to  a  (continu- 
ance of  relations  so  utterly  deficient  in  reciprocity.  I 
have  no  idea-  that  Great  Britain  would  do  so  for  a  mo- 
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mr'ut."  On  the  8th  of  September,  Earl  Kussell  wrote  to 
Mr.  Adains,  to  inform  him  that  *' instructions  had  been 
issu*'d  which  would  prevent  the  dei)ai'ture  of  the  two 
iron-clad  vessels  fn>m  Liveipool."  The  Earl  afterwards 
explain(»d  in  Parliament,  however,  when  charged  with 
having  taken  Hiis  action  under  an  implied  menace  of  war 
conveyed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  taken  in 
pursuam^e  of  a  decision  which  had  been  made  previous  to 
the  receipt  of  that  letter  and  in  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
On  tlie  11th  of  July,  Mr.  Seward  forwarded  a  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Adams,  elicited  by  the  d«»c'ision  of  the  British 
Couil:  in  the  case  of  the  Alrxandra,  which  had  l>een 
seized  on  suspicion  of  having  breu  iitted  out  in  viohition 
of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  iigainst  the  enlistment  of 
troops  to  serve  against  nations  with  which  that  (iovern- 
ment  was  at  peace.  The  decision  was  a  virtual  rep<.»al  of 
the  enlistment  act  as  a  penal  measure  of  prevention,  and 
actually  left  the  agents  of  tlie  n*l)els  at  full  liberty  to 
prepare  ships  of  war  in  English  i)oi1:s  to  (iruise  against 
the  commerce  of  the?  United  States.  Mr.  Seward  0()nvev«»d 
to  Mr.  Adams  the  Presidt^nt's  views  on  th»^  (^xtraordiuarv 
state  of  alfairs  whicli  this  decision  revealed.  -A^sniiiiug 
that  the  Brilisli  (.TOviTniiieut  luul  act^d  tlir<m:j.hout  in 
pei'fect  good  faitli,  and  that  the  action  of  its  judicial  tri- 
bunals was  not  to  be  impeached,  tlii>  dispatcli  state<l  tliat 
*'if  the  rulings  of  the  (.'hief  Baron  of  tlic  Exchequer  in 
th(»  case  of  the  Alexandra  sliouhl  be  aflirnicd  bv  the  court 
of  last  resort,  so  as  to  regulate  the  action  of  her  Maji'sty's 
Government,  tlie  President  would  be  h't't  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  law  in  (ireat  Britain  which  will  be  ellef. 
tive  to  preserve  niulual  relations  of  ror]>earance  between 
the  i^ubjrcts  of  her  Majesty  and  the  (lovernnient  ami  jk'O- 
])h»  of  the  United  States  in  the  only  j>oint  where  they  are 
exposi'cl  to  infraction.  And  the  I'nited  Statt-s  will  be 
without  any  iruarantee  whatever  against  the  indis<*riyii- 
nate  and  unlawful  enii>loynient  of  eaj^ital,  industry,  and 
skill  by  l^ritish  subjects,  in  building,  arming,  eiiui}»|»ing, 
and  sending  forth  ships  of  war  from  r>ritish  ]M)rrs,  to 
make  war  against  the  United  States/'     Tlie  suggestion 
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waa  made  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  Parliament 
to  amend  a  law  thus  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  If  the  law  must  be  left 
without  amendment  and  be  construed  by  the  Government 
in  conformity  with  the  rulings  in  this  case,  then,  said  Mr. 
Seward,  "  there  will  be  left  for  the  United  States  no  alter- 
native but  to  protect  tliemselves  and  their  commerce 
against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports  as 
against  tlio  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy  ;  and  also  to 
claim  and  insist  upon  indemnities  for  the  injuries  which 
all  such  expeditions  have  hitherto  committed  or  shall 
hereafter  commit  against  this  Government  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  -  '*  Can  it  be  an  occasion  for  either 
sui^ise  or  complaint,"  asked  Mr.  Seward,  "that  if  this 
condition  of  things  is  to  remain  and  receive  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  the  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue  these  ene- 
mies into  the  ports  which  thus,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  become  harbors 
for  the  pinites  ?"  Before  the  receipt  of  this  disjMitch,  Mr. 
Adams  had  so  clearly  presented  the  same  views,  of  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  policy  the  British  Government 
seemed  to  be  pursuing,  to  Lord  Russell,  as  to  rendtT  its 
transmission  to  him  unnect^ssary — Mr.  Seward,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  informing  Mr.  Adams  that  he  regarded 
his  "previous  •communications  to  Earl  Russell  on  the 
subjec:t  as  an  execution  of  his  instructions  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation." 

Our  i*(»lations  with  France  continued  to  be  friendly  ;  but 
the  procr^edings  of  the  French  in  Mexico  gave  rise  to  rep 
resentations  on  both  sides  which  may  have  perman(»nt 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  Rumors 
were  circulated  from  time  to  time  in  France  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  protested,  or  was  about 
to  protest,  against  the  introduction  into  Mexi(*o  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  governmiMit,  under  a  European  prince, 
to  be  established  and  supported  by  French  arms ;  and 
these  reports  derived  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  from  the 
language   of  the  American  press,  representing   the  un- 
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doul  >ted  sentiment  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  American 
peoi)le.  Various  incidental  convc»isiitions  were  had  on 
this  siibjoct  during  the  summer  of  1863,  between  Mr.  Day- 
ton, our  Ministt^'  in  Paris,  and  the  French  Ministi*r  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  tlie  latter  uniformly  assured 
Mr.  Dayton  that  France  had  no  thought  of  conquering 
Mexico  or  establishing  there  a  dominant  and  pennaneut 
power.  She  desin^d  simply  to  enforce  tlie  payment  of 
just  claims  and  to  vindicate  her  honor.  In  a  conversation 
reported  by  Mr.  Dayton  in  a  hotter  dated  August  21,  M. 
Drouyn  de  I'lluys  took  occasion  again  to  say  that 
**  Fran(;e  had  no  purpose  in  M(»xico  other  than  lieretofore 
stated— that  she  did  not  mean  to  cippropriate  permanently 
any  part  of  that  country,  and  that  slie  should  L»avuut  as 
soon  as  her  griefs  W(»re  siitisiied,  and  she  could  do  so  with 
honor."  ''In  Wu^^  aba  ml  on  of  a  conversation  somewhat 
familiiir,''  adds  Mr.  Dayton,  ''  I  took  cx^easion  to  say  that 
in  quitting  M(\\:ico  she  might  leave  a y'//y>/>r/ behind  ln»r. 
He  said  no  ;  the  Hr!n[/.s'  movld  hr  loo  lomj  to  icork.  He 
added  tliat  they  had  luid  (Miough  of  colonial  <*xi)i»rit»nce  in 
Algeria:  that  the  stn^iiirth  of  France  was  in  licr  comjiact 
body  and  w<'ll-deliii''(l  l^oundarv.  In  that  condition  ^il«• 
had  h(»r  r<*sourccs  ahvavr<  at  cominand/' 

In  a  dispatch  datrd  S-'jitmihcr  11,  Mr.  Dayton  n^ports 
a  conviM'satioji  in  which  thr  Krmrli  Ministrr  i^fi^'i-rd  to 
the  ••alni(.)sr  universal  i*<'port  that  our  (.}ov»'rnnient  onlv 
awaits  tin*  t«*rniination  of  our  dom^'stic  troubh's  to  drive 
thi-  French  out  of  Mexico."  ]!«»  said  that  t!ie  P'rench 
naturalh'  conclude  that,  if  tliey  are  to  have  troubl«*  with 
us,  it  wouhl  be  safest  lo  lake  tlieir  own  lime:  and  lie 
assun^d  M.  l)i-ouvn  de  I'lluvs  that,  '*  i'<*l\'iim-  on  the  ct>n- 
stant  assurances  of  Fj-aiu'e  as  t«>  its  purj^oses  in  Mi'\ie<», 
and  its  determination  to  leave  ihe  jx-ople  frc«'  a^  to  th<*ir 
form  of  government,  and  not  to  hold  or  coloni/.*'  any  por- 
ti(m  of  their  leriitories,''  our  (iovernmenl  iiad  indicated 
no  purj)ose  to  interfere  in  the  <|uarreK  not  concealing  at 
the  same  time  our  eainest  solicitude  for  the  Wfll-beintr  of 
that  countr^',  and  an  esi^erial  si^nsitivenc-s  as  tti  anv 
forcible  interfereiji-e  in  the  foru)  of  ils  LC<>verniii«'«ii. 
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On  the  21st  of  September,  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr. 
Dayton  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  French  Minister  to  the 
apparent  deviations  of  the  Frencli  in  Mexico  from  the 
tenor  of  the  assurances  unifonnly  given  by  the  French 
€k)vemment  that  tliey  did  not  intend  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  that  country,  or  any  violence  to  tlie  sovereignty  of 
ita  people.  And  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  Mr. 
Seward  set  fortli  at  some  length  the  position  of  our  Grov- 
ernment  upon  this  question,  which  is  mainly  embodied  in 
the  following  extract : — 

The  United  States  liold,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  same  principles  that 
they  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations.  They  have  neither  a  right  nor  a 
disposition  to  intervene  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  whether 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  republic  or  even  a  domestic  government  there, 
or  to  overtlirow  an  imperial  or  a  foreign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  estab- 
lish or  accept  it.  The  United  States  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  dis- 
position to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  in  the  lamentable  wai*  which 
is  going  on  between  France  and  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  they  i)ractise 
in  regard  to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  that  war,  the  non-intervention 
which  they  refjuire  all  foreign  powers  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  United 
States.  But  notwithstanding  this  self-rest rahit  tliis  Government  knows 
fall  well  that  tlie  inherent  normal  Jijiinion  of  Mexico  favoi*s  a  government 
there  republican  in  form  and  domestic  in  its  organization,  in  ])reference  to 
any  monarchical  ins«litutions  to  bo  imposed  from  abro;ul.  This  (lovern- 
raent  kn(»\vs  also  that  this  normal  opinion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  re- 
sulted lar^^ely  from  the  influence  of  popular  opinion  in  this  country,  and 
is  contintially  invijronited  by  it.  The  iVesident  believes,  moreover,  that 
this  popular  oj)ininn  of  the  I'nited  States  is  just  in  itself  and  eminently 
essential  t^^  the  proL^ess  of  civilization  on  the  American  continent,  which 
civilization,  it  believes,  can  and  will,  if  lell  free  frotn  European  resistance, 
work  harmoniously  together  with  advancing  refinement  on  the  other  con- 
tinents. This  Government  believes  that  foreign  resistance,  or  attempts  to 
control  American  civilization,  must  and  will  fail  before  the  ceaseless  and 
ever-increasing  activity  of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces,  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  American  continent.  Nor  do  the  United  States 
deny  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  own  safety  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to 
which  they  aspire  are  intimately  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  fre<» 
republican  institutions  throughout  America.  They  have  submitted  these 
opinions  to  the  Kmperor  of  France,  on  pro])er  occasions,  as  worthy  of  his 
serious  consideration,  in  determining  h(»w  ho  would  conduct  and  close 
what  might  prove  a  successful  war  in  Mexico.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
practise  reserve  upon  the  point  that  if  France  should,  upori  due  consider- 
atioD^  determine  to  adopt  a  policy  in  Mexico  adverse  to  the  American 
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e  which  I  hiive  described,  lliatpt>iio7  ironid  |l 
ahlr  Matter ^Htd*  wbich  would  be  fraitful  of  jealoti^leB  wUl'-fa  t 
oldmaUlr  ripea  into  ccllisioa  between  France  and  the  railed  StoUdJI 
othor  Apioriam  rgpniilics.     .     .    .    The  siatmueuts  inadu  to  ;t>ii  bj? 
Droojn  da  I'Hnji  ooncerning  the  Emperor's  intencions  are  entirely  m 
h/Oturj,  If  W9  an  pormitted  to  assmue  them  as  havinf  be»a  actliotii 
to  b*  H^ulc  hr  th*  Kuperor  in  view  of  the  preseut  condition  of  a 


nie  French  Irlinister,  in  a  conversation  on  the  Stb  4 
October,  stated  to  Mr.  Dayton  that  the  vote  of  the  e 
popnlation  of  Mexico,   Spanish  and  Indian,  would 
taken  tB  to  the  form  of  governiuent  to  he  ebtablisht'd,  l 
he  had  bo  doubt  a  large  majority  of  that  vote  would  Ik  ( 
In  fkvor  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  ,  He  also  expreaaej^' ' 
•■  a  desire  tiiat  the  United  States  would  express  its  acquief^    , 
eenoe  in  snch  a  resnlt,  and  its  readiness  to  enter  is/Uf-    j 
peacefnl  relationB  with  such  a  Government,  by  acknow)^     j 
edging  It  aa  speedily  as  possible — inasmuch  assacb:^  ,  fj 
oonrflewonld  enable  France  the  sooner  to  leave  MesidO     ' 
and  the  new  Government  to  take  care  of  itself.     In  reply-  'l| 
ing  to  this  request,  on  the  23d  of  OctohfT.  Mr.   Sewai^m 
repeated  the  determination  of  our  Government  to  maintidB 
a  position   of  complete   neutrality  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Mexico,  and  declared  that  while  they  could 
not  anticipate  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  tb^ 
had  not  "the  least  purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  with 
their  proceedings,  or  control  or  interfere  with  their  free 
choice,  or  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  wliatever  insli- 
tntions  of  government  they  may,  in  the  exercise  of  an  ab- 
solute freedom,  establish."     As  we  did  not  consider  the 
war  yet  closed,  however,  we  were  liot  at  liberty  to  con- 
fflder  the  question  of  recognizing  tlie  Government  which, 
in  the  further  chances  of  that  war,  might  take  the  j^aee 
of  the  one  now  existing'in  Mexico,  with  which  onr  »d«- 
tions  were  those  of  peace  and  friendship. 

The  policy  of  the  President,  therefore,  in  re^jard  to  the 
war  in  Mexico,  was  that  of  neutrality ;  and,  althongh  this 
policy  in  some  respects  contravened  the  traditional  pnr- 
postiB  and  principles  of  the  GpTernment  and  people  ti 
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fhe  United  States,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  conld 
have  "been  adopted  without  inviting  hazards  which  no 
responsible  statesman  has  a  right  to  incur.  The  war 
against  Mexico  was  undertaken  ostensibly  for  objects 
and  purposes  which  we  were  compelled  to  regard  as 
legitimate,  and  we  could  not  ourselves  depart  from  a 
strict  neutrality  without  virtually  conceding  the  right, 
not  only  of  Prance,  but  of  every  other  nation  interested 
in  our  downfall,  to  become  party  to  the  war  against  us. 
While  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  pledged  ourselves  to 
hold  the  whole  continent  open  to  republican  institutions, 
our  first  duty  was  clearly  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
our  own  Republic,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  as  the  only 
condition  on  which  republicanism  anywhere  is  possible. 
The  President,  therefore,  in  holding  this  country  wholly 
aloof  from  the  war  with  France,  consulted  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  interests  of  d(3mocratic  institutions  not 
less  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
pursued  the  only  policy  at  all  compatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Union  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  people, 
however,  indicated  any  purpose  to  acquiesce  in  the  impo- 
sition of  a  foreign  prince  upon  the  Mexican  peo]>le  by 
foreign  armies  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  the  following  resolution  upon 
the  subject,  which  embodies,  beyond  all  doubt^  the  set- 
tled sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  : — 

Besohed,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  by 
mlence  to  leave  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  indillerent  spectators  of  the  dej>lorable  events  now  transpiiint?  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico;  therefore,  they  tliink  it  fit  to  declare  that  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
icknowledgo  a  monarchical  government  erected  on  the  ruins  of  any 
republican  government  in  America,  under  tlie  auspices  of  any  European 
Power. 

The  Senate,  however,  took  no  action  upon  the  resolu- 
tion. But  in  consequence  of  a  statement  by  the  Paris 
MoniteuT^  that  the  French  Government  had  received 
from  our  authorities  ' '  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  sense 
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r.And  bearing"  of  the  resolution,  the  Housn  on  the  i 

[  of  May  called  for  the  explanation  which  had  been  givi 

I 'to  the  Goveranient  of  France.     In  answer  to  this  < 

Mtiie  Prceident  transmitted  a  report  of  the  Secretary  i 

l*Btute,  enclosing  a  dispatch  to  Mr,  Daytou,  in  which  I 

[.  Secretary,  wliilo  saying  that  "the  resolution  truly  i 

J  prets  the  nnanimous  sentiment  of  tlie  people  of  the  Ui 

[--States  in  regard  to  Mexico,?'  added,  that  "it  was  anotj 

aid  distinct  question,  whether  the  United  States  woqj 

Pthink  it  necessary  or  proper  to  express  themselves  I 

4ie  foiTU  adopted  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  i 

l^s  tinae," — "  a  question  whose  decision  rested  with  t 

resident,  and  that  the  President  did  not  at  present  ( 

template  any  departure  from  the  policy  which  thia  C 

emment  has   hitherto  pursued   in    ri'gard  to  the  ■ 

which  exists  between  France  and  Mexico." 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  first  of  the  s 
was  not  of  special  interest  or  importance.  Public  att 
tion  continued  to  be  absorbed  by  military  -operations,  & 
Congress,  at  its  previous  session,  had  so  fully  provid 
for  the  emergencies,  present  and  prospective,  of  llie  v 
that  little  in  this  dirf^etion  reniiiined  to  be  done.  Resoli 
tions  were  introduced  by  members  of  the  opposing  par-  ~ 
ties,  some  approving  and  others  condemning  the  polic^y 
of  the  Administration.  Attempts  were  made  to  amei^ 
the  Conscription  Bill,  but  the  two  Houses  failing  to  agree 
on  some  of  the  more  important  changes  proposed,  Hm 
bill,  as  finally  passed,  did  not  vary  essentially  from  the  ' 
original  law.  The  leading  topic  of  discussion  in  Hiis 
connection  was  the  employment  of  colored  men,  free  aijid 
slave,  as  soldiers.  The  policy  of  thus  employing  them 
had  been  previously  established  by  the  action  of  tj^itt 
Gk>vemment  in  a,ll  departments ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  regulate  the  mode  of  their  enlistment.  A  proviso 
was  finally  adopted  by  both  Houses  tliat  colored  troopi^ 
"  while  they  shall  be  credited  in  the  quotas  of  the  aer- 
eral  States  or  snbdirisioiis  of  States  wherein  they  ^ 
respectively  drafted,  enlisted,  or  shall  Tolonteer,  sbiB 
not  be  assigned  as  State  troops,  but  shall  be  maatered 
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into  regiments  or  companies  as  'United  States  Colored 
Volunteers.' " 

The  general  tone  of  the  debates  in  Congress  indicated 
a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  without  regard  to  party  distinctions,  that 
the  destruction  of  slavery  was  inseparable  from  the  vic- 
torious prosecution  of  the  war.  Men  of  all  parties  acqui- 
esced in  the  position  that  the  days  of  slavery  were 
numbered — that  the  rebellion,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  it,  had  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  the 
National  force,  and  compelled  the  Government  to  assail 
its  existence  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
and  preserving  the  Union.  The  certainty  that  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  must  result  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  led  to  the  proposal  of  measures  suited  to  this 
emergency.  On  the  6th  of  February,  a  bill  was  reported 
in  the  House  for  the  establisliment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freed- 
men's  Affairs,  which  should  determine  all  questions  re- 
lating to  persons  of  African  descent,  and  make  regulations 
for  their  employment  and  proper  treatment  on  abandoned 
plantations ;  and,  after  a  sharp  and  discursive  debate,  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty -nine  to  sixty-seven. 

The  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  and  nothing 
final  was  done  in  this  direction  until  the  ni»xt  session. 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  measures  in  reference  to 
slavery  which  were  before  Congress  at  this  session  was 
the  n^solution  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  several  States 
an  amendment  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
prohibiting  tlie  existence  of  slavery  within  the  States  and 
Territoricjs  of  the  Union  forever. 

The  opposition  which  this  proposition  met  was  wonder- 
fully little  consid(»ring  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
proposed,  and  showed*  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  had  left  but  little  inclination  in  any  quarter 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  that  tlie  j)olitical 
necessities  which  formerly  gave  it  strength  and  protection 
had  ceased  to  be  felt.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  resolutions  were  offered  by  several  members  in 
both  Houses,  aiming  at  its  prohibition  by  such  an  amend- 
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moit.of  .theiCcnctitation.    This  mode  of  occomplishi 
tbe  object  sooj^t  was  lield  to  be  free  from  the  objecttifit 
to  whiidL  every  other  was  exposed,  as  it  is  uuquL>stii 
■ablyoompeteiit  tot  Uio  people  to  amend  the  Constit  nt  ioii,  % 
Afuradaiioe^  with  the  forme  prescribed  by  its  own  pn 
viidffliS.    One' or  two  Southern  Senators,  Mr.  Saulsbui] 
-e(J)elairax4,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentnckj,  }mn^  pre 
iD^t,MUgBd.  tttat  it  was  a  palpable  violalion  of  SUi 
'ri^ti  for  the  people  Urns  to  interfere  with  any  1    ~ 
■Vhtoh  State  lAwa  declare  to  be  property  ;  but  they  wei 
waKWenilay  Sffvvrdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  who  ur[ 
Hmt  irfam  the  Constitution  was  originally  framed  ' 
pXOhiUtion  of  slavery  might  unquestionably  bare  1 
emt>odi8d,in  it,  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the  peopi 
4».do>IiQ!W' whatever  they  might  have  done  then, 
i  '.A  prondnent  feature  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  ii 
tile  Ben&te  waa  a  strong  speech  in  its  favor  by  Seiu 
Hendereon,  of  Mifisonri,  whose  advocacy  of  the  measul 
sori^iBed  even  ita  friends,  and  was  a  striking  proof  of  tl 
ptcgress  ot  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  Border  Stat€ 
The  resolaUoQ  pa^ed  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  April.  ISi 
by  the  strong  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  six.     It  then  went  to 
the  House,  where  it  was  taken  upon  the  Slst  of  May,    Mr. 
Holman,  of  Indiana,  objected  to  the  second  reading  of  it, 
ajid  this  brought  the  House  at  once  to  a  vote  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  resolution,  which  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-six  to  fifty-iive.     It  was  debated  at  a  good  deal  of 
■  length,  but  without  a  tithe  of  the  excitement  which  the  mere  . 
mention  of  such  a  change  would  have  aroused  but  a  few 
•years  before.   The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was 
taken  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  resulted  in  ite  rej(»;tioQ  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-four  in  ite  fevor  to  sixty -five  against  it,  two- 
thirds  being  necessary.    Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  changed  his 
vote  to  the  n^ative,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  reconaid- 
eration  ;  and  the  motion  to  reconsider  having  been  made, 
the  matter  went  over  in  this  position  to  the  next  sesdon.. 
A  more  Buccesaful  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  noto- 
rious Fugitive  Slave  Law.     The  bill  for  the  repeal  waa 
introduoed  in  the  Hooae.  where  it  waa  passed  on  the  13th  ' 
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of  June,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-two  to  fifty-c^iglit.  On  the  15th 
it  was  received  in  the  Senate,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, it  was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Slavery  and  Freed- 
men,  who  immediately  reported  it  favorably,  without 
amendment ;  but  a  vote  on  it  was  not  reached  till  the  23d, 
when  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twelve. 

Tlie  action  of  Congress  during  the  session,  relating  to 
questions  connected  with  taxation  and  the  currency,  does 
not  call  for  detailed  mention  in  this  connection. 

Some  incidental  matters  Avhich  arose  excited  full  "as 
much  controversy  as  more  important  matters  of  legisla- 
tion. One  heated  controversy  was  had  over  a  resolution 
introduced  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April,  by  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Colfax,  for  the  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Alexander 
Long,  a  member  from  Ohio,  for  language  used  by  him  in 
a  speech  before  the  House.  Mr.  Colfax' s  resolution  was 
as  follows : — 

WTiereas,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1864,  when  the  Ilonse  of  Rcpre- 
scntativofl  was  in  Committee  of  the  Wliolo  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
Alexander  Lonior,  a  Kcproscntative  in  Congress  from  the  Second  District 
of  Ohio,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  recoj^nizing  the  independent  nation- 
ality of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union. 

And  whercfiii.  tlie  said  so-called  Confederacy,  thus  sought  to  be  rec- 
o^ized  and  e.stahlislied  on  tlie  ruins  of  a  dissolved  or  destroyed  Union, 
has,  as  its  chit^f  officers,  civil  and  military,  those  who  have  added  perjury 
to  their  treason,  and  who  seek  to  ohtain  success  for  their  parricidal  elForts 
by  the  killing  of  the  loyal  soldiers  of  tlio  nation  who  are  seeking  to  save 
it  from  destruction. 

And  icherenss  the  ()atli  required  of  all  members,  and  taken  by  tlie  said 
Alexander  lA)ng  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  present  Congress,  declares  that  '*I 
have  voluiitnrily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  enc(»uragement  to 
persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  Unite*!  States,"  thereby  de- 
claring that  such  conduct  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  membership 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Therefore  renohed^  That  Alexander  Long,  Representative  from  the 
Second  District  of  Ohio,  having,  ()n  the  8tli  day  of  April,  1804,  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the 
so-called  Confederacy,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  and  thereby  given 
aid,  countenance,  and  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostil- 
ity to  the  United  Slates,  is  hereby  expelled. 

The  resolution  was  followed  by  a  sharp  debate,  in  the 


coaree  of  which  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  of  Marylani 
during  a  furious  speech  against  the  resolution,  iifed  I 
BpUowing  words : — 

*'Tlie  South  ask  yon  to  leave  them  in  peace,  bnt  now  yon  ay  jwi  il 
Mng  tliem  into  subjection.    That  is  not  done  jet,  and  God  i 

;r  may  be  I " 

■  These  words  added  fael  to  tlie  fire  wliich  was  olrt 
"raging.    On  motion  of  Mr.  Washbnrne,  of  JQiinois, 
language  of  Mr,  Harris  was  tak^n  down  by  the  Clerk  c 
the  House.     The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  ]  ~ 
Long  was  postponed  till  the  following  Monday,  and  wT} 
resolution  was  immediately  introduced  for  the  expnisioa 
of  Mr.  Harris,  which,  under  the  operation  of  the  previOiaS- 
question,  was  brought  to  an  immediate  vote.     The  TOt© 
resulted  in  3'ea3  eighty-one,  nays  fifty-eight ;  and  the  refr    ' 
olution  was  lost,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  requisite  for  t^ 
expulsion  of  a  member.    A  resolution  was  then  introduced 
that  Mr.  Harris,  "  having  spoken  words  this  day  in  debatp 
manifestly  tending  and  designed  to  encourage  the  existing  ' 
riOu'llion  and  thi'  public  enemies  of  this  nation,   is  dtt-^ 
clared  to  be  an,  unworthy  member  of  this  House,  and  ia 
hereby  severely  censured;"    and    this    resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  yeas  to  eighteen  nays. 

The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long  was  do- 
bated  for  four  days,  when  the  mover,  being  satisfied  thait 
a  sufficient  vote  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  expulsion, 
adopted  as  his  own  a  substitute  of  two  resolutions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  reso- 
lution, declaring  Mr.  Long  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
House,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty  yeas  to  serent;^ 
nays.  The  second,  directing  the  Speaker  to  read  the  first 
resolution  to  Mr.  Ix>ng  during  tlie  session  of  the  HonaSk 
was  also  adopted. 

Considerable  time  was  also  consumed,  and  a  good  deil 
of  ill-feeling  created,  by  a  controversy  between  Generft) 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  whose  seat  in  Congrew 
was  contested,  and  other  members  of  the  Missouri  dela- 
gatlon.    General  Blair  was  accused  by  one  of  his  pcAr 
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leagues  of  very  discreditable  transactions  in  granting 
permits  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  his  department,  from 
which  he  was,  however,  completely  exontM'ated  by  the. 
investigations  of  a  committee  of  the  House.  After  this 
matter  was  closed,  General  Blair  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  and  returned  to  his  post  in  the  army.  Tlie  House, 
by  resolution,  called  upon  the  President  for  information 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  liis  restoration  to  command, 
and  received  on  the  28th  of  April  the  following  in  reply : — 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  obedience  to  the  reaolution  of  your  honorable  body,  a  copy  of  which 
is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  tlie  fuUowing  brief  state 
mcntf  which  is  believed  to  contain  the  information  soiijjfht. 

Prior  to  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  present  Con^jros.'*,  Itobert  C.  Schenck, 
of  Ohio,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  members  elect  thereto,  by 
and  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Senate  held  commissions  from  the  Execu- 
tive as  mnjor-ficenerals  in  the  volunteer  army.  General  Sclienck  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  said  commission,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  assemblinj^  thereof,  upon  the  distinct  verbal  un- 
derstanding witli  the  Secretary  of  AVar  and  the  Executive  that  he  might 
at  any  time  during  the  session,  at  his  own  pleasure,  withdraw  said  resig- 
nation and  return  to  the  field. 

General  Blair  was,  by  tem])orary  agreement  of  Ceneral  Sherman,  in 
command  of  a  corps  throuj^li  the  battles  in  front  of  Oliattanooga,  and  in 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of 
December  last,  and  of  course  was  not  present  at  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress. When  he  subsequently  arrived  here,  he  sought  and  was  allowed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  the  same  conditions  and 
promise  as  was  allowed  and  made  to  CJeneral  Schenck. 

General  Sclienck  has  not  applied  to  withdraw  his  resignation ;  but 
when  General  Grant  was  made  Lieutenaiit-General,  j^roducing  some 
changes  of  commanders,  (Jreneral  Blair  sought  to  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps.  This  wjis  made  known  to  (JenerMl  Grant  and  General 
Sherman,  and  assented  to  by  them,  and  the  i>articular  corps  for  him  was 
designated.  This  was  all  arranged  and  understood,  as  now  remembered, 
BO  much  as  a  month  ago ;  but  the  formal  withdrawal  of  General  Blair's 
resignation,  and  the  reissuing  of  the  order  assigning  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps,  were  not  consummated  at  the  AVar  Department  until 
last  week,  perhaps  on  the  23(1  of  A])ril  instant.  As  a  summary  of  the 
whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  General  Blair  holds  no  military  commission 
or  appointment  other  than  as  herein  stated,  and  that  it  is  believed  ho  is 
now  acting  as  major-general  ui)on  the  assumed  validity  of  the  commia- 
Bion  herein  stated,  and  not  otherwise. 
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There  are  some  letters,  notes,  telegrams,  orders,  entries,  and  perhapi 
other  docnnients,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  it  is  believed 
would  throw  no  additional  light  upon  it,  but  which  will  be  clieerfallj 
furnished  if  desired.  Abrahasc  Lixcoln. 

TJie  ITouse  ou  tho  next  day  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  all  the  letters  and  documents  having  r(;ference  to  the 
affair,  and  on  May  2d  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the 
foUoAviiig  mesKsage : — 

To  the  Uonorable  ITouse  of  liepreaentativa : 

In  comi)lian(.'e  witli  the  request  contained  in  your  resolution  of  the 
20tli  ultimo,  a  copy  of  which  rosolutiou  is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  following : — 

ExKCUTivB  Mansion,  WARnnfCTiit,  Xorcmfur  2, 1SG3L 

Hon.  MoxTGOMEisT  Blaik: 

My  Dk.m:  Sik: — Some  davs  airo  I  un'Ior>tr)oil  von  to  sav  that  vour 
brother,  Cionenil  F'raiik  Dlair.  desires  to  ho  ;ruido<l  hv  mv  wi-lu-s  as  to 
wln'thcr  he  will  txrcupy  liis  scat  in  Coni^iv^s  or  romain  in  thv  fii^ld.  My 
wisili,  then,  is  compouri'k'il  of  what  I  l)elievo  will  be  bi:-^t  I'-^r  I  he  conn 
try;  and  it  is  that  he  will  come  hero,  put  his  military  (romm'ssiou  in  ray 
hands,  lake  his  seat,  jro  into  i-aunis  willi  o.ir  !'ric'i(N.  .-ibiik'  tlio  immina 
lioii-j,  liv'lj)  L'lc'.'t  tlie  n uninoi.''^.  an«l  tliii-;  ai<l  lo  orj;ani/.*  a  ll():i-'."  «»f  Ilep- 
rvsentaiivi-;  wiru-li  will  'V- illy  supp n-'.  tli"  (^■»^^'I•nIlK'lll,  in  .tli.-  w:ir.  If 
liu*  ri.*<!ilt  sh.ill  b"  tlio  i-liTiiiii  of  l;i*ii<v'ir  a^  Spi.M!;»T,  b-t  bi-ji  .*..m-w  in 
tliat  pii-^lri-iM.  If  no:,  1  •'  .'i'm  r.t.il:i.:  bis  (:oMi!.iis>in!i  an.)  ivlirii  !«•  the 
army  f.ir  tl:-  !.."!■•  i*  "l'  :"i  ■    •  •:...!!•■.. 

Tiiis  will  !i-.-.;!  ■!  : 'ir.-.;-.)!-.  <•^li>^:Il  !*•:•  biiii.  It.  w'.W  :-i  i:-  .  ■  ]<.'  ;i  :V'.m 
a  «!.i:;::  ■:-:<:\^  p.  .■.;;'.i-i  ...■  :.  •■■"  mi  !--i>:  :--.-:i;';\  a<  1  iIk-lI,  :.■•  !-  i-i  >',  ,ns-  r  nf 
b.-iin:  |)'..-":ii.:'.i-in !;.  ~  •■•.•i."  I  i  i'.-..:ii  ;!."-.•  v- ":  !i  w!:  .Ml  i.!,lv  i-..-  ■.  :i  .%•.:■•;..'.■« 
a  i>-al  •^v  i:ii'.i'Iiv  -   f..i-  -;!.  ■•.:■■     . •'■•.»ii. ■•;;-,  .,t"  nLiv-'Tv, 

II  will  bi'  a  niistal;-'  il"  !i  ■  -  nli  .":!■>■.■.  lii-  p.-uvoi';.iii.:.>,  n::".r.  ]  b'-ri  ;«y 
in-in«i  w  I'.rn.-  -^.tni.t^  t»»  driv  ■  l-iui  iV-'rii  t.be  bon-i-  of  bi-.  kw  i  i''\i. .'■!:_:. 
IIv  i<  vr;:,  .1  Vet.  III?  lias  a'-;i:!'la!it  t;.b::i-«  ■■'li;..-  r:i'>ii  .ii  t-*  o  ■'•:;:\  all 
\i\<  tihio  v,itb('if  <b-\«/lini.'  aiiv  tn  t<.'iii;ii.'r. 

■  I 

lb'  i>  r:>iM;:  in  mliitar;.  ^Ivi'.l  aii-l  a.- -ruliu'-s.  Hi>  i'  ■  riit  ;•.;';.  •;:ir::i.'ii:  to 
till'  i''>:iUMaii'l  oi  a  curpN,  li\  ,»:!.■  -.n  rciiijji  ■  i-iit  t «>_:■.{•..■  a  -  ' .:  :,  ■ .:'.  >;ii-r- 
nian,  jiro\vs  ;'ii>.  In  ib-ir  liju-  In-  i-a:i  si'r\o  b;.ib  t!n-  ci"'!'-!!";  :.■  -!  "'■i'-i-  !}* 
m'>rc-  prnliiab'.v  iban  be  cmiM  :i-  a  nieiniji-r  (•:'  ( '<»n..i"»  >.-  iii"i:i  iJi--  ']■'■■:■. 

TIk'  t'lim:.,::;.^  is  what  1  would  sav  if  Ti-aiiU  Mia.r  v\  a-;  iii>  '■:-.  .-.In.!-  in- 
Stead  of  voiirs. 

iSiiTiad)  A.   I.:n<."!  \. 

fA ft iT  .s<>Tn««  unimportant  (bMT.un-f.t^,  tlic  ri-'^i;rnati.>ii  i>;'  (Iii-.i-ral  jilair 
was  a!'inv«'<l,  (lattMJ  .lannary  I,  istM,  .-i!!-!  its  a<'Oi'pTai:'«-  by  :]'.v  l''\>i- 
diMil  on  .lannary  12tb.     Tbcn  came  tbi.-  .<.'iluwin;r  t<.lc;^rani :      i 

Kxv.ciTivr  Ma'.^i  -v.  W  \«mis'.ii'N-,  F)  «',  ..l/.:r,'Y  JT*. 

Lionlonant-Cirnt  ral  Grant.  Xa<;li\;l]i-,  Ti  nn. •>-.•-.» : 

(rfiuTal  McriiiT^ion  liaviri:^  been  a^^iL'Mo-l  to  tb'»  'MtmniaU'l  nf  a  -b-parl- 
ment,  could  not  General  Frank  niair.  without    diiiiiailtv  or  dvJrJUJ' nt  to 
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fbe  service,  be  assigned  to  tbe  command  of  tlie  corps  he  commanded 
awhile  last  aatnmn  ? 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 

(Then  came  some  dispatches  showing  that  General  Logan  was  in  com- 
mand of  that  corps,  the  Fifteenth,  and  that  General  Blair  was  to  bo  as- 
dgned  to  the  Seventeenth,  and  General  Blair's  request,  dated  April  20th, 
that  he  be  assigned  to  the  Seventeenth  Cor])s  at  once.  Then  came  the 
following  note : — ) 

ExxcimTX  Maksiox,  WAsmiroTozr,  April  28, 18S4 

Hon.  SKCRETAnT  of  Wab: 

Mt  Dear  Sir: — According  to  onr  nnderstanding  with  Mjyor-Goneral 
Frank  P.  Blair,  at  tbe  time  be  took  bis  seat  in  Conj3;ress,  lost  winter,  he 
now  asks  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  then  tcndcro*!,  and  bo  sent  to  the 
field.  Let  this  bo  done.  Let  tbe  order  sendinjj:  him  be  such  as  slH»wn 
to-dav  by  the  Adjutant-General,  only  dropping  from  it  the  names  of  Ma- 
guiro  and  Perkins. 

Yourt*  ti-uly,  A.  Lincoln. 

(After  jrivinj^  General  Blair'n  request  to  withdraw  bis  resignation  and  bis 
appointnu-nt  to  tlio  Seventeenth  Corps,  the  Message  closed  as  follows : — ) 

Tlie  forejroing  constitutes  all  sonprbt  by  the  resolution,  so  far  as  remem- 
bered or  bus  been  found  by  diligent  search. 
May  2,  1864.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  April  28tli,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing ^Message,  wliicli  sufficiently  exi)lains  itself : — 

To  tlie  Honoralde  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaU\:e8 : 

I  have  the  honor  to  trant-mit  herewith  an  address  io  the  President  of 
the  United  Status,  and  thr<»u;rh  him  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  asking  their  attention  to 
the  necessiry  for  some  action  on  the  i)art  of  the  Government  for  their  re- 
lief, and  whicli  address  is  presented  by  the  Committee  or  Or^^anization, 
called  '•  The  East  Tennessee  Kelief  Association."  Deejdy  commisera- 
ting tlie  condition  of  those  most  h)yal  people,  T  am  unprejKired  to  make 
any  spec-ific  recommendation  for  their  relief  The  military  is  doin;/,  and 
will  continue  to  do,  the  best  for  them  within  its  power.  Thitir  address 
represents  that  the  construction  of  a  direct  railroad  communication 
between  Knoxville  and  Cincinnati,  by  way  of  Central  Kentucky,  would 
be  of  great  consecpienco  in  the  present  emergency.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  in  my  Annual  Message  of  December,  1801,  such  railn)ad  con- 
struction was  recommended.  I  now  add  that,  with  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  Congress,  I  would  yet  be  pleased  to  construct  the  road;  both 
for  tbe  relief  of  those  people  and  for  its  continuing  military  importance. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Other  matters  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congn^ss,  no 
definite  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject  thus  referred  to. 
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A  bill  was  passed  on  March  2d,  restoiing  the  grade  ot 
Lieutcnant-General,  and  General  Grant  was  appointed  by 
the  President,  Avith  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  that  office, 
and  inA'<»sted  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  th& 
Unit(?d  States. 

The  commission  was  handed  by  the  President  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  at  tlie  White  House,  on  the  9th  of  Marcli: 
and  as  he  gave  it,  he  thus  addressed  him  : — 

Genekal  Grant: — Tlie  expression  of  the  nation's  approbation  of  yL»t 
yoa  liavc  alroaily  done,  and  its  reliance  on  you  for  what  remains  to  do 
in  the  existinj^  jrrcat  stru^jfgle,  is  now  i)resonted  witli  this  commission,  con- 
stituting you  Lioutcnant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Witli  this  h\i;h  honor,  devolves  on  you  an  additional  resi)onsibility.  /is 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so.  undur  God,  it  will  sustain  you.  1 
scarcely  need  add,  that  with  what  J  here  speak  for  the  country,  goes  iny 
own  hearty  personal  concurrence. 

General  Grant  responded  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Tuksioent: — I  accept  this  comjnission,  with  gratitude  for  tha 
higli  lioinu'  conferred. 

Willi  the  aid  of  the  noMc  armies  that  have  toii^^ht  on  so  many  fields 
fur  our  ('(Uiiiiiori  country,  it  will  be  my  carnost  endeavor  not  to  di^aj-joint 
your  e\[>ertatii)ns. 

I  I'eol  the  I'lill  wv'iiTiit  (•!'  the  re^ipniiviiliilitit-s  nnw  <levi)i\  iii:r  on  me,  and 
I  know  that  it'  th<.-y  ai"'.'  nut,  it  will  he  duo  to  tho>e  armies;  and  ahuvo 
all,  to  the  favor  of  that  Trovidenco  which  leads  huth  nation.-*  and  meu. 

ft 

(J<*ii.  (riiiiit  aTnioiHi('«Ml  his  assuni])ti()n  of  r^oniniand 
uiid«M'  lliis  appointment  by  a  (.r<jn<Tal  Order,  i.ssiird  at 
Narshvilh*  on  th*.'  17th  of  March. 

Towanls  llio  closi'  ol'  tin*  voar  18(Io,  as  the  l<-rnis  of 
service  (d*  many  of  tlu'  V(>liint(^<*r  lorers  were  al.H>ut  to 
expire,  the  President  issued  a  proclrinKition  for  tlirec 
hundred  llious.ind  voluntei'rs.  'i'lie  militarv  surei^sses 
of  t!ie  season  had  raised  the  ])ul)li<*  eoMr.iLre  and  inspin'd 
new  conrKh'iH'o  in  the  Jinal  issue  of  lli*  contest  for  the 
l)i"es»'rvation  of  tlie  Union;  it  was  ln-Iicvcd,  therefore, 
tliat  an  ajjpeal  for  volunteers  would  l>e  resjjondrd  t<» 
with  ahnrily,  and  save  the  ne(M's>ily  lor  a  resort  to 
anoth<.-r  draft.     Th(*  i)roclaniation  was  as  follows ; — 
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A  PROCLAMATION. 

w 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Whereas^  tlie  term  of  service  of  part  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
United  States  will  expire  during  the  coming  year;  and,  wh^reas^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  men  by  the  present  draft,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  call  out 
three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the 
war,  not,  liowever,  exceeding  three  years :  Now,  therefore,  I  Abraliara 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
called  inio  actual  service,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
Governors  of  the  different  States  to  raise,  and  have  enlisted  into  the 
United  States  service,  for  the  various  companies  and  regiments  in  the 
field  from  their  respective  States,  the  quotas  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men. 

I  further  proclaim  that  all  the  volunteers  thus  called  out  and  duly 
enlisted  shall  receive  advance  pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore 
communicated  to  the  Governors  of  States  by  the  War  Department 
through  the  Provost -Marshal  General's  office,  by  special  letters. 

I  further  prochiini  that  all  volunteers  received  under  this  call,  as  well  as 
all  others  not  heretofore  credited,  shall  be  duly  creditetl  and  deducted 
from  the  quotas  established  for  the  next  draft. 

I  further  proclaim  that  if  any  State  shall  fail  to  raise  the  quota  a..- 
Bigned  to  it  by  tlie  AVar  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  (iviiiX  for  the 
deficiency  in  said  quota  sliall  be  made  in  said  State,  or  in  tlie  districts 
of  said  State,  for  tlieir  due  proportion  of  said  quota,  and  the  said  draft 
shall  commence  on  the  5tli  day  of  January,  18G4. 

And  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  inter- 
fore  with  existing  orders,  or  with  those  which"  may  be  issued  for  the 
present  draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in  progress,  or  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  commenced. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  be  assigned  by  the  War  De- 
partment through  the  Provost-Marslial  GeneraPs  office  due  regard  being 
had  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  whether  by  volunteering  or  draft- 
ing; and  the  recruiting  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  witli  such 
Instructions  as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  that  Department. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  several  States,  but  also  to  the  good  and  loyal  people  thereof, 
invoking  tliem  to  lend  their  cheerful,  willing,  and  elTective  aid  to  t)io 
measures  thus  adopted,  with  a  view  to  re-enforce  our  victorious  army 
now  in  the  field,  and  bring  our  needful  military  operations  to  a  prosper- 
ous end,  thus  closing  forever  the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Wasliington,  this  I7th  day  of  October, 

P       1       1803,  and  of  the  iiidopendcnoe  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 

,  Rcvrnth. 

Abbaham  Lincolk. 
By  the  President: 

William  II.  Skwakd,  Secretary  of  State. 

By  the  act  of  1861  for  raising  troops,  a  Government 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  each  volun- 
teer ;  and  this  amount  liad  been  increased  from  time  to 
times  until  each  soldier  who  had  already  filled  his  term 
of  service  was  entitled  to  receive  four  hundred  dollars 
on  re-enlisting,  and  each  new  volunteen*  three  hundred. 
After  the  President's  proclamation  Avas  issued,  enlist- 
ments, especially  of  men  alread}-  in  the  service,  proceeded 
witU  great  rapidity,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  boun- 
ties threat(»ned  to  be  very  ]arg(».  I.'nder  these  circum- 
stances, Congress  adopted  an  anuMidment  to  the  enrol- 
ment act,  by  Avliieli  tlie  payment  f)f  all  bounties,  except 
those  authf)rized  by  tin*  avX  of  1861,  was  to  (*(»ase  after 
the  Otli  dav  of  January.  Botli  the  Secretarv  of  War 
and  the  Provost-Marshal  Gi^n(»ral  fean^d  that  the  efPn^t  of 
tliis,  wIk'U  it  canic  to  Ix'  p*ii<'rally  uiKhTstood,  would  be 
to  clKM'k  the  Yohiiittviiiisx,  wliicli  was  tlu'ii  I'rociM'diuo;  in 
a  very  salistaetory  manner:  anil  on  \\w  r)tli  of  Jauiiarv, 
the  chiy  whiMi  the  ])rohiV)iti(>n  was  to  tak<^  «»fl(*<-r,  the 
Pn'sid«'iit  sent  to  Congress  tin*  following  ronjniunica- 
tion  : — 

W'asminoton,  JjKiiari/  5,  ISW. 
Gcniliincn  nf  the  .'>tnafe  find  ILni^tr.  nf  U-prtSif nfnfi'tn  : 

r>y  ;i  joint  r«'<i!iitii>n  of  your  ln»!i<»r:il)lo  lKt«ri.'<.  MpjuMVf.l  l>'.'fO!nher 
2".  ISi'ji*,  tlio  p.'iyiiiir  <»!'  Imiiiitio-i  t  »  vt.'t.'r:ui  v«»lniit»'i-r«'.  ns  nnw  prMcTiscd 
hy  tli»'  AVar  T)t'p:irt!:i»'iil,  i-.  tn  tin-  ixtoiit  cf  tlmi-  liiiM«ln'«l  diMlirs  in 
cjK'li  c.-i^.',  j>i*(»hil»ir«.'«l  ;irri.i-  tln^  iirt!i  d.-iy  of  llu-  pr.'-i'n!  iinn.t;:.  I  tr.-iTW- 
init  lor  vniir  consiih/iMtion  n  i^<i;nrMmii-atiMii  t'roiii  iIjo  Si'iTi.'tiirv  of  AVar, 
ai'('<nn;».iii'.i"l  I'y  one  t'roni  tla*  l*i'.)v«»<l -Marshal  (Toiicr;*!  to  hi:ii.  both 
rt'latin:::  \^^  tho  sulijoct  al)ovo  Tiu-ntloiird.  T  oarn-.-tly  rt'cninir.ond  tliat 
tliis  law  In-  so  iriodiliv*!  a^  to  allow  houTitios  to  be  paid  a<  tlit-y  i.ow  are 
at  U-a^t  to  til**  rnsnirii.':  1st  (\:\y  ot'  Frhrnary.  I  ain  n<»t  wit!'. hit  aiiiioty 
lest  r  ap])far  to  lu*  i'lipni'tiinnto  in  thn-^  rccallini?  ynnr  al*«*nti«»n  to  a 
pul»j<.-('t  njMiii  n]ii«'!i  y.i-i  liavo  »;«»  r^M<ntly  actetl,  and  notl'iri-.'  l.-'.t  a  divp 
ronvictioii  tlial  tlic  public  interosl  demands  it  could  iiulucc  iiic  to  iucar 
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the  hazard  of  being  misunderstood  on  this  point.  The  Executive  ap- 
proval was  given  by  rao  to  the  resolution  mentioned,  and  it  is  now  by  « 
closer  attention  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  facts  that  I  feel  constrained  to 

reoommend  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject. 

A.  Lincoln. 

A  resolution  extending  the  payment  of  bounties,  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  to  the  first  of 
April,  was  at  once  reported  by  the  Militaiy  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  volunteering,  however,  did  not  appear  to  supply 
men  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1864,  the  President  made  the  following  order : 

ExECtTTiTB  Manbiov,  Fi^)ntary  1,  1861 

Ordered,  that  a  draft  for  five  hundred  thousand  men,  to  serve  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war,  be  made  on  the  lOtli  day  of  March  next,  for  the 
m\Jitary  service  of  the  United  States,  crediting  and  deducting  therefrom 
80  many  as  may  have  been  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  prior  to  the 
let  day  of  March,  and  not  heretofore  credited. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  eflTect  of  tliis  order  was  not  only  to  stimulate  (mlist 
ments,  but  also  to  induce  a  general  application  of  all  cred- 
its that  could  possibly  be  made,  to  reduce  the  quotas  of 
the  different  districts,  and  many  of  them,  before  the  time 
came  round,  were  enabled  to  announce  themselves  en- 
tirely out  of  the  draft.  Partly  on  this  account,  doubtless, 
before  the  10th  of  Mnrch  came  the  draft  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  another  order  Avas 
made  calling  for  the  additional  number  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  "in  order  to  supply  the  fbrce  required  to 
be  drafted  for  the  navy,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
serve force  for  all  contingencies."  The  various  districts 
•  were  required  to  fill  their  quotas  by  the  15th  of  Jipril, 
and  it  was  announced  that  where  tliey  had  not  done  so,  a 
draft  would  be  commenced  as  soon  after  that  date  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Some  persons  holding  positions  as  consuls  of  foreign 
powers  having  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  the  draft  on 
that  ground,  tlie  following  order  was  made  on  the  subject 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1864,  the  immediate  occasion  of  it 
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htMng  such  a  claim  on  tlie  i)art  of  a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  Consul  of 
13i.»lgiiiin,  at  ^ft.  Louis : — 

It  is  oMirijilly  :innonncA»(l  by  tlio  State  Department  that  citizens  of  the 
UDited  Stjitos  luiljlin^  roniiiiissioiis  ami  recojrnized  as  Consul*"  of  forci;;n 
powers,  lire  not  l)y  law  exempt  from  military  service  if  dralU'<l: 

Theret'cMV  the  mere  enrolment  of  a  citizen  holding  a  tui\'l;»-n  consulate 
will  not  he  hA'\  tn  vacate  hi:*  commission,  hut  if  he  shall  he  dratteil  his 
exequatur  will  he  revoked  unless  he  shall  liave  previously  resigned  in 
order  that  another  consul  may  he  received.  * 

An  exe(iMatur  hearing  date  the  Od  day  of  May,  1858,  having  heeu  issued 
to  (Miarles  Hunt,  a  citizen  of  the  L'nited  States,  recognizing  him  as  a  Con- 
sul of  Ih'lgium  tV»r  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  declaring  him  tree  to  exercise 
and  enjoy  s\U'h  funetioiis,  p«>wers  ami  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  tlie  con- 
Buls  of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  said  TTnnt 
having  sought  to  screen  himself  from  his  military  duty  to  his  country,  in 
conse<juen<'e  o\'  thus  heing  invested  with  the  consular  fun«'tions  (»f  a  for- 
eign power  in  the  l'nited  States,  it  is  deemed  advisiible  that  the  said 
Charles  Hunt  should  no  hmger  he  permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  said  tunctions,  jiowers,  an<l  privileges. 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  th;it  I  no  longer  re<Mi;^nize  the  said  liimt 
as  C'onsul  of  IJelgium,  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  ancj  will  not  permit  him  to 
exercise  or  enjoy  any  of  the  t'unctions,  jK)wers,  or  privilege:*  allowed  to 
consuls  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  do  herebv  whollv  reV(.»ke  au'l  annul  tlie 
saiil  eX'".;r;ir:i:'  hir-t-'ioi't'  Lrive'i,  and  do  tleelare  the  samo  to  he  al>«iiluTelv 
null  and  V'-i-l   iV-'i.-i  tnUd.iv  l'..;-\vard. 

In  te>{i:ii"::y  v,ir.-rr')t',  I  iiave    cau-^ed    tlieM*  letters  to    be  niin'.e   patent, 
and  tl;e  >■•;;!  nl'tln-  I  iiite-l  St;ile>  of  Ain-.'rloa  t(»  lie  li..  ix-'iiilo  alhxe"!. 
Ciiven  i:ii<i<-i'  my  hand  at  Wa-IiiuL'ton.  this  I'.ith  day  ni'  Ma\,  in  the  year  o( 

our  L«»'"'l  V'^'il.  a!'.  1  of  t'le  iM(lt:[ien(lence  of  the  I  iiiled  S:ati.'<  of  AnuT- 

iea  111'..-  ei^lit . -..•;  v::ii.  Ann.vnAM  Lincoln. 

15>  the  rr.-il-'il  : 

V.'n.i.iAM    11.  S::w\!M\  Si,'rttar}j  oj" Sf'jfe. 

liorvw'wiwy:  mulj^r  t!i»'  onl'T  of  ^farcli  jr)tli  contiiiui'd  to 
proLTP'ss,  Lni  umI  with  sudicirnt  ra])i(lity.  C)n  tli-' 'j:hl  of 
.April,  tin*  (iovoriHHs  of  Wisconsin,  Inwn,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, aii'l  O.iii)  t'Mil  M'cd  to  thi'  (Tovcrnincii;  a  r:»i'(*v  of 
on<^  hundred  thousand  nn'n  from  those  S;:;;  -s.  \*>  --'Tv.'  for 
one  luiniln*d  days.  Thr  ]ii()|n»>iii(»n  w.\-  .^I'l-pr'-d,  and 
on  r^M'oinin-'nd  ition  oi"  tli«»  S:«cr<*iarv  of  Wai,  (uiiirn'Si 
voted  tw<Mity-liv«'  million  (hdlars  to  dolVay  ihr  «xp.ns«'< — 
the  resohuion  l)»dn;j;  ])assed  without  ch'bat«s  and  l>y  almost 
unanimous  con.sent. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 


MOVEMENTS  TOWARDS  RECONSTRUCTION. 
Statb  Governments  in  I^uisiana  and  Arkansas. — Difference  uf  Vibwr 

BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONQRESS. — ThE  REBELLION  AND  LaBOR. — 

The  President  on  Benevolent  Associations. — Advancing  Action 
OONOERINO  the  Neoro  Race. — Free  State  Constitutions. 

Thk  proclamation  which  accompanied  the  Annual  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  for  1864  embodied  the  first  sugges- 
tions of  the  Administration  on  the  impoi-tant  subject  of  re- 
constnicting  the  Governments  of  those  States  Avhich  had 
ioinedi  in  the  secession  movement.  The  matter  liad  been 
canvassed  somewhat  extensively  by  the  public  press,  and 
by  prominent  politicians,  in  anticipation  of  the  oveitlirow 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  view  taken  of  th(^  subject  had 
been  detemiined,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  th(» 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  tlie  different  parties  as  to  the 
object  and  pui-pose  of  the  war.  Tlie  supporters  of  the 
Administration  did  not  all  hold  precisely  the  s«mie  ground 
on  this  subject.  As  lias  already  been  seen,  in  the  debates 
of  the  Congress  of  1862-3,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  Government,  in  both  houses,  maintained 
that,  l)y  the  act  of  secession,  the  revolted  States  had  put 
themselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  were 
henceforth  to  be  regarded  and  treated,  not  as  mi^nibers  of 
the  Union,  but  as  alien  en(»mies  :  * — that  their  State  organ 

^  President  Lincoln's  view  of  this  position  is  stated  in  the  following  note  ad-, 
dressed  by  him  to  the  publishers  of  the  Xorth  American  Review^  which  contained 
an  article  upon  liis  policy  of  administration : — 

ExKouTiTK  Mansiox,  Wasiiixoton,  Janwtry  Id,   1964. 
**  MiMBS.  Ckobdt  it  NiciiOM : 

'*GKirTXJDiR!f :— The  number  for  this  month  and  yc^ar  of  the  i\r#r/A  Amerietin  Review  wm 
duly  received,  and  for  which  plc'iso  acc-.^pt  my  thnnkA.  Ofroursd  I  am  not  the  most  Impartlai 
ladgo  ;  yet,  with  due  allownncc  i'oi  this,  I  vonturo  to  hope  that  the  article  entitled  *Tho  ProAl- 
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izations  aud  State  boundaries  had  been  expunged  by  their 
own  act;  and  tliat  they  were  to  be  readmitted  to  thi* 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Constitution,  and  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Union,  only  u])on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Federal  Govt^-nment  of  the  loj'al  States  might  prescribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  that  the  acts  of  secession, 
passed  by  the  several  State  Governments,  were  absolutely 
null  and  void,  and  that  while  the  persons  who  passed 
them,  and  those  who  aided  in  giving  them  effect,  by 
taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  individually  to  the  penalties  of  treason, 
they  had  not,  in  any  respect,  changed  the  relations  of 
their  States,  as  such,  to  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie 
governments  of  those  States  had  been  for  a  time  sub- 
verted ;  but  they  might  at  any  time  be  re-esUiblished  upon 
a  republican  basis,  under  the  authority  and  i)rotection  of 
the  United  States.  The  proclamation  })roceeded,  in  the 
maiii,  upon  the  latter  theory.  The  President  ligd  the 
power,  under  tlu*  Constitution,  and  by  sp(M*i(io  hgislation 
of  Congress,  to  grant  pardons  upon  such  conditions  as  he 
might  deem  expedient.  In  tin*  exercis(»  of  this  ])ower. 
President  Lincoln  reloaded  from  l<\ii;al  jn^naltios  and  rr- 
stoivd  to  th»^  rj<i:lits  of  (•itiz(.'iit>liip  all,  in  <*ach  Stat^*,  with 

«'i«»nt"9  Policy'  ^^iII  b^*  of  vr.liif  to  tho  country.     I  fiur  I  Jim  not  worthy  of  all  \vi.if!i  i*  i^ii-rv'i 
kliKlly  saiilof  iiu'  iifr<uri.-.|ly. 

"Ilio  MTitcri'"'  iif  twi  Ivi-  liii'  ■'.  coinriunciiii:  :it  tl.o  t'>i»  of  |».ij,'«^  ■J."i'2. 1  oo'i]t|  w>l;  Ti»  hi«  n-t 
txiully  wh.it  it  IS.  In  wl..vr  i*.  tlifn^  i.-.\i»ris%. .:.  t'.H-  writer  li;i'*  ::■•:  r-rr^.r!;y  mil.  f*!.!--.!  rn- .  I 
li.'ivi' Mfvpr  h.itl  ft  th<-Mry  th:4t.  i-'"-».-.»«.i<>n  o<i?il.l  :.li«.i.lvf  ^it;^t^■fi  i;r  i-eojili.*  fm'n  ii;.  :r  •■•.h_'t!:i-n- 
ri'fcisi-iy  tht>  cunrriry  i»  a^'i  rii-tl  in  Ihr  liinniriir il  a<t'lri-?i:  iiml  it  wj.s  l»-.'OHU!ir  o!'  my  '  .-li-f  jr 
the  «-or.tiiinatii.'ti  «'f  ilioM- i»/./,./i/^/"'«A'  that  1  m  H'I  jii;//>tl.  for  a  tiii.o,  ;i>  to  <iin;.iri::  t!."  K:r». 
righ*.''  uf  th'i.M-  cili/i  n^  wh"  riiniis.iMl  inilivii!ii'\lly  inni'<'<ii»  of  tri':i-«'n  it  tv\  c'lior;.  Hiil  I  uwaz. 
Du  Tnon*  tuiw  thiiD  to  mi  ri-ly  ivill  ntt'^ntion  to  this  [•■■iri!.. 

*'  Y'«-;r!»  rc-'j.ei.rf  I'.y. 

"A.    LlNVMLV" 

The  FO!itenc«^  roforrcd  to  by  Mr.  Linf  )1m  is  as  loliows:  — 

**  Fvrn  •»oh»ng  .i;ro  .1*  wh«'n  Mr.  Linculn,  not  yet  CMnvlnrf*!!  of  tlir-  dan?<*r  ani!  r:  ar:;".t!j'l|i  of 
tho  cri-i.-«,  was  <uilc:iv<irliu'  to  jiorMi.iili'  him?<'lf  of  I'.'-iMn  inaioriti-  s  at  thr  Sn-.ih    mlI  i-irry  4--i 
.1  wftr  'liat  w.i"  h-ilf  jieui".'.  i;i  ttt  •  h-.t.^  of  a  [nu'-i'  that  w.-'i'.il  'n-..-  h.i  -i  .-ill  w-.v.  \\':  i\,'  '.i«  uw 
PtlU  r:if  .'•.'mu'  tin-  Fi!::!l:vi-  >',i\i'  'iw.  Mri«lir  some  thi-oiy  t'lr.t  »f  •;•  ^sii.n.  !.>«no\rr  11  uij^ht  .i!- 
i»olvc  Suitis  fr-'iii  tli>'ir  ••I'ii.' ifi"r.5,  cmilil  nut  f  ?fl;»".t  thrrii  ff  t'.oir  tl.ivii!*  ii-.i'..r  :;  .■  v'oj.jtit. 
ti(>n,  tiiil  that  !•^•l^^'ho!'^■r^  in  rt:-*  .lim  h:ul  a'l'Tji*.  jinionc  nwrti!",  •!■•   jr'v'li  :.-i- ff  hir-- .:  »hj»,r 
dike  f.ii'l  catlir.'  it  .'.t  t!u'  ^.iino  ti::i'-, — the  «.'ni-nii«'S  of  friM*  i'-ivi-r-nu'-rit  -.vi  r--  ^trivin,'  !■»  |i'n»nai!r 
lh'.»  ii^nji!'*  that  the  w.nr  wm  ;in  alxtl.tion  rruN^'li*      To  rilii-l  wlthn'il  n-.tenn  w.v  i>r  "iaL'tK-d  *■ 
one  ff  thr  ri;:ht««  ••f;ii:iM.  Aihil"  it  win  cari'fiilly  kopt  «Mit  «if  ^ii^hl   'hit  t,.  ■•:j.j.r^«.  r-lH'ISiyn  :• 
the  first  ilHtv  «.t'::if\i:ririui)t. " 
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certain  specified  exceptions,  who  should  take  and  abido 
by  a  prescribed  oath ;  and  then  he  proclaimed  his  par- 
pose  to  recognize  them  as  the  citizens  of  such  State,  and 
as  alone  competent  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  local 
goyemment ;  and  he  pledged  the  power  of  the  Gteneral 
Gtovemment  to  protect  snch  republican  State  Governments 
as  they  might  establish,  ^^  against  invasion,  and  against 
aomestic  violence."  By  way  of  precaution  against  a 
usurpation  of  power  by  strangers,  he  insisted  on  the  same 
qualifications  for  voting  as  had  been  required  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  previous  to  secession  : — 
and  to  provide  against  usurpation  of  power  by  an  insig- 
nificant minority,  he  also  required  that  the  new  govern- 
ment should  be  elected  by  at  least  one-tenth  as  many 
voters  as  had  voted  in  the  State  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1860.  In  the  oath  which  he  imposed  as  essential 
to  citizenship,  the  President  required  a  pledge  to  sustain 
the  Constitution  of  th'e  United  States,  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Ext^cutive  proclamations  and  acts  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  so  long  and  so  far  as  the  same  should 
not  be  declared  invalid  and  of  no  binding  obligation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  were  the 
foandations  of  the  broad  and  substantial  basis  laid  by  the 
President  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishraent  of  loyal  republican  governments  in  the  sev- 
eral seceded  States. 

Various  indications  in  the  Southern  States  had  satisfied 
the  President  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  of  re- 
construction might  safely  and  wisely  be  thus  commenced. 
In  Tennessee,  Avhen*  the  rebels  had  never  maintained  any 
permanent  foothold,  but  where  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington had  found  it  necessary  to  commit  the  local  author- 
ity to  Andrew  Johnson,  as  Provisional  Governor,  there 
had  been  a  very  strong  party  in  favor  of  restoring  the 
State  to  its  former  position  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Union.  But  in  Louisiana  the  movements  in  the  same 
direction  had  been  earlier  and  more  decided  than  in  any 
other  Southern  State.  The  occupation  of  New  Orleans 
by  the  National  forces,  and  the  advent  of  General  Butler 
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as  commander  of  that  Military  Department,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1862,  speedily  satisfied  a  very  considerable  portion 
of,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  property  at  stake  in  the  city 
and  State,  that  the  rebel  authorit}^  could  never  be  restored. 
There  were,  however,  even  among  professed  Unionists. 
many  who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  rather  to  carp- 
ing at  the  measures  which  the  Government  felt  itself 
called  upon  to  imrsue,  and  to  the  promotion  and  adoption 
of  th(nr  individual  views,  than  to  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  President  in  his  eflTorts  to  re-establish  the  forms  of 
civil  government  upon  a  proper  basis.  It  was  in  answc^r 
to  such  a  com])laint  that  the  President  wrote  the  follow- 
ing!.-ter: — 

CuTunERT  HcLLiTT,  Esq.,  Mow  Orleans,  La. : 

Sib: — The  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  yourself  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  I)u- 
raiit  has  been  shown  to  me.  The  writer  appears  to  be  an  able,  adispassiun- 
ate,  and  an  entirely  sincere  man.  The  first  jiart  of  the  letter  i.s  devoted 
to  an  effort  to  sliow  that  the  secession  ordinance  of  Louisiana  was  adopted 
ai;ainst  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  ]>eoi»le.  Tliis  is  ]injbably  true,  and 
in  that  fact  mav  be  found  some  instruction.     Whv  did  tliev  allow  the  or- 

•  ■  • 

dinance  to  i^o  into  ef!*ect?  Wliv  did  thev  not  «-xort  themselves?  W]:v 
stand  ^i>sive  and  allow  theiii<«.'l\<s  to  be  trndih-n  down  liv  n  mirsoritv? 
Why  did  t.liey  ni»t  hold  jmpuljir  nn-tiiiirs.  lunl  liavo  a  conw-Mtioii  of  tiioir 
own  to  cxpr.-^s  :unl  enforce  tlietnu^  soiitinu-nls  of  tlio  S:;ite?  If  ]  r.  M»r- 
pani/.ation  w:i>  iiirain^t  tlicin,  thon  why  not  do  this  now  that  thi*  Tniti'i! 
States  arniy  is  present  to  ]iroteci.  rhrm?  Tlie  ]»:ir:ilyz'.'r- - thr  «i.':i«l  j-al-y 
--o\*  the  (iiivernnieiit  in  tlie  wlmh'  struir'jh;  is  th-i1  tliis  clu'^s  of  in*:,  w  iil 
do  notliinj;  for  the  (iovernment  -nothinir  tor  tiu*!M<clv».s,  o\et-]»t  «h.'ri:i:id- 
ing  ihat  the  (Tovernnient  sliall  not  strike  its  enemies  lo-t  the}  lie  siruik 
bv  accident. 

m 

Mr.  iJ'.irant  complains  that,  in  varioMs  wjiys  the  ri-l.itioii  of  ma-t  ■:•  i-,r.'\ 
slave  is  distnrbe'l  by  tin-  pre-^ence  of  our  army:  and  h"  run^ijlers  it  ]>.'.v- 
ticularly  vexatious  that  this,  in  part,  i-^  d'«?u»  nuibM"  cover  of  an  act  of  (;.,!i. 
prress  wliile  constitutional  iruarantees  are  suju-rseilcd  on  tjie  idc.i  (»f  n:I!!- 
tarv  nece-^sitv.  The  truth  is  lliat  v.  hat  is  <lone  and  omitted  a;<o!it  ^I.-i-.  vs 
is  done  and  ('niitted  on  the  ^ame  milirarv  necc^sitv.  It  i«i  a  miiirarv  iioci-- 
sitv  to  have  nn-n  and  nionev  ;  and  we  cannot  ::«.*t  either,  in  '^utlicieri!  uutm- 
bers  or  aTuoiints  if  wc  kee[)  from  or  drive  from  our  lines  slaves  comim:  tn 
them. 

Mr.  Pnrant  <'annot  ho  iirnoraiit  of  tlio  i)r.'<<ur*  in  ibis  direction,  nor  .-f 
::!v  cllorts  tobojd  it  within  b«>unds.  till  he.  antl  >  ;ch  as  he,  bliall  b:\vo  t'.:.-j 
to  iulji  iheniselves. 
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I  am  not  posted  to  speak  nnderstandingly  on  the  pnblic  regulations  of 
which  Mr.  Durant  complains.  If  experience  shows  any  of  them  to  be 
wrong,  let  them  bo  set  right.  I  think  I  can  perceive  in  tlic  freedom  of 
trade  which  Mr.  Dnrant  urges,  that  ho  would  relievo  both  friends  and 
enemies  from  the  pressure  of  the  blockade.  By  this  he  would  serve  the 
enemy  more  eifectively  than  the  enemy  is  able  to  serve  himself. 

I  do  not  say  or  believe  that  to  serve  the  enemy  is  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Durant,  or  that  he  is  conscious  of  any  purposes  other  than  national  and 
patriotic  ones.  Still,  if  there  were  a  class  of  men  who,  having  no  choice 
of  sides  in  the  contest,  were  anxious  only  to  have  quiet  and  comfort  lor 
themselves  while  it  rages,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  victorious  side  at  the 
end  of  it,  witliout  loss  to  themselves,  their  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  contest  would  be  precisely  such  as  his. 

He  speaks  of  no  duty,  apparently  thinks  of  none,  resting  upon  I'nion 
men.  He  even  thinks  it  injurious  to  the  Union  cause  that  they  should  be 
restraineil  in  trade  and  passage,  without  taking  sides.  They  are  to  touch 
neither  a  sail  nor  a  pump — live  merely  passengers  (**  dead-heads  "  at  that) 
— to  be  carried  snug  and  dry  throughout  the  stonn  and  safely  landed  right 
fdde  up.  Nay,  more— even  a  mutineer  is  to  go  untouched,  lest  these  sacred 
passengers  receive  an  accidental  wound. 

Of  course,  the  rebellion  will  never  be  suppressed  in  Louisiana,  if  the 
professed  Uaion  men  there  will  neither  help' to  do  it,  nor  permit  the  (rov- 
emment  to  do  it  without  their  help. 

Now,  I  think  the  true  remedy  is  very  different  from  what  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Dnrant.  It  does  not  lie  in  roimding  the  rough  anirles  of  the  war, 
but  in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  war.  The  people  of  Louisiana,  who 
wish  protection  to  person  and  property,  have  but  to  reach  forth  their 
hands  and  take  it.  Let  tliem  in  ^ood  faith  rcinaiigurate  the  national  au- 
thority and  set  up  »  State  Government  conforming  thereto  under  the  Con- 
stitution. They  know  how  to  do  it,  and  can  have  the  protection  of  the 
army  while  doing  it.  The  army  will  he  withdrawn  so  soon  as  such  Gov- 
ernment can  dispense  with  its  presence,  and  the  people  of  the  State  can 
then,  upon  the  old  terms,  govern  themselves  to  their  own  liking.  This  is 
very  simple  and  easy. 

If  they  will  not  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to  hazard  all  for  the  sake  of 
iest''oying  the  Government,  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  prob- 
able I  will  surrender  the  Government  to  save  them  from  losing  all.  If 
they  decline  what  I  suggest,  you  will  scarcely  need  to  ask  what  I  will 
do. 

What  would  you  do  in  my  position  ?  "Would  you  drop  the  war  where  it 
it,  or  would  you  prosecute  it  in  future  with  elder-stalk  squirts,  charged 
with  rose-water?  Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than  heavier 
ones?  Would  you  give  up  the  contest  leaving  every  available  means  un- 
applied ? 

I  am  in  no  boastful  mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  but  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  save  the  Government,  which  is  my  sworn  duty  as  well  as 
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1 4*41  do  oothiog  m  malic*.    ITh^tldeal^ 
it  too  TMt,  tor  fB^ljriillW  AmXt  I  Toaravti-;  tralr, 

A.  Lwoe 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  disposition  of  the  citx 
to  eKerf  QtenisdTtie  tat  the  rti-establishment  of  foil 
(^tU  lehttoBB  incTOMed,  and  preparations  were  acoo0^ 
ingly  mftde  to  hold  an'  election  in  the  fall  of  that  jtAX  fl 
neanben  at  tbe  Congren  of  the  United  States.  Genei 
Shepley  had  baen  appointed  Military  Governor  of  I 
State,  and  to  him  the  President,  in  Norember,  add; 
the  following  letter  on  that  subject : — 

lUUVTITI  lill.HBI(III,  WUniKHTOH.  Ifofmiiaf  II 

Dur8u:— Dr.  K«DDed5,  bever  of  this,  lias  gooio  appreheniL 
Vbderal  ofBcen,  not  oittmu  of  Louisiiuio,  may  bo  set  np  as  candidate  ft 
Oongr—  in  that  Btota.  In  mj  riew  tlicra  conld  be  no  possiblo 
atHh  in  «laction.  Wa  do  not  panjciilarlj  neeU  mumbers  of  CongrMaAi 
Ibote  States  to  anabla  na  to  g«t  alon^  with  legislation  h(ir«.  Wluktw*^ 
want  ia  the  oonoliuiT*  •ndenoa  that  rospectabla  citizeoa  of  LuiU8i>iift  ai* 
wiUtog  to  b«  nMrnbartor  Oongress  and  to  aweikr  support  Ui  the  Oonuitn- 
tlon,  tai  that  otbar  rMpeotaUe  <;itizi<na  tbore  are  willing  to  Y<jt«  for  them 
UtdMnd  thorn.  Toundftpuvel  of  Nurthorn  mon  here  as  reproMnU- 
Um,  elected,  u  voald  be  nodentood  {and  perhaps  naiij  so),  at  th«  poM 
of  the  bajonet,  voald  be  diegrooeftil  and  outrogeons ;  and  were  I  a  men- 
ber  of  Congress  boro,  I  would  vote  against  admitting  aaj  soch  man  to  • 
■eat.  Yonrs,  rer;  truly, 

.  A.    LlKC^OLS. 

Hon.  G.  F.  Shrplbt. 

The  election  was  held,  and  Messrs.  Flanders  and  Hahn 
were  chosen  and  admitted  to  their  seats  at  the  ensuing 
session,  as  has  been  already  seen. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1863,  the  various  Union  associationB 
of  New  Orleans  applied  to  the  Military  Governor  of  the 
State  for  authority  to  call  a  convention  of  the  loyal  rid- 
zen?  of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  of  re-establishing  civil  goveroment 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  What  tkey 
especially  desired  of  him  was  that  he  shoald  order  a  r^is- 
tration  of  the  loyal  voters  of  the  Stat^,  and  appoint  com- 
missioners of  registration  in  each  parish  to  register  the 
names  of  all  citizens  who  sliould  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
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glance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  repu- 
diate allegiance  to  the  rebel  Confederacy.  General  Shep- 
ley,  in  reply,  recognized  fully  tlie  great  importance  of  the 
proposed  movement,  but  thought  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  it  should  proceed  as  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  without  the  slightest  appeanmce 
or  suspicion  of  having  been  in  any  degree  the  result  of 
militaiy  dictation.  He  consented  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  such  voters  as  might  voluntarily  come  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  being  enrolled,  but  deferred  action 
upon  the  other  points  submitted  to  him  until  he  could  re- 
ceive definite  instructions  on  the  subject  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington. 

In  June,  a  committee  of  planters,  recognizing  the  pro- 
priety of  some  movement  for  the  re-establishment  of  civil 
authority  in  the  State,  and  not  concurring  in  the  policy  of 
those  who  proposed  to  form  a  new  constitution,  applied 
to  the  President,  asking  him  to  grant  a  full  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  Stiite  as  they  existed  before  the  act  of 
secession,  so  that  they  might  return  to  their  allegiance 
under  the  old  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  he  would 
order  an  election  for  State  officers,  to  be  held  on  the  Ist 
Monday  of  November. 

To  this  application  the  President  made  the  following 
reply : — 

ExEonrirs  Mam6ion,  Wasuikgtox  June  19, 1368. 

Gentlemen: — Since  receiving  your  letter,  reliable  infonnation  has 
reached  me  tliat  a  respectable  portion  of  the  Louisiana  people  desire  to 
amend  their  State  Constitution,  and  contemplate  holding  a  convention  for 
that  object.  The  fact  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  reason  why  tho 
General  Government  should  not  give  the  committee  the  authority  yoo 
seek  to  act  under  the  existing  State  Constitution.  I  may  add,  that  while 
1  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  committee  could  facilitate  our  military  opera- 
iions  in  Louisiana,  1  really  apprehend  it  might  be  so  used  as  to  embarrass 
them. 

A»  to  an  election  to  bo  held  in  November,  there  is  abundant  time  witli- 
ont  any  order  or  proclamation  from  me  just  now.  The  people  of  Louisi- 
ana shall  not  lack  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  election  for  both  Federal  and 
State  officers  by  want  of  any  thing  within  my  power  to  give  them. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNOCLN. 
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After  the  appearance  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
the  movement  towards  reconstruction  in  Louisiana  as- 
sumed greater  consistency,  and  was  carried  forward  with 
greater  steadiness  and  strength.  On  the  8th  of  January 
a  veiy  large  Free  State  Convention  was  held  at  New 
Orleans,  at  whi(;h  resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  all 
the  acts  and  proclamations  of  the  President,  and  urging 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for  tlie  r<.'3toration  of 
the  Stiite  to  its  old  place  in  the  Union.  On  the  11th,  Gen 
eral  Banks  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  an  election 
for  State  officers  on  the  22d  of  February,  who  were  to  be 
installi»d  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  another  election  for 
d(^legates  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  Ctmstitution  of  the 
State  on  the  first  Monday  in  April.  The  old  Constitution 
and  laws  of  Louisiana  were  to  be  observed,  ex(*ept  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  slav(»ry,  '' whicjh,"  Siiid  General  Banks, 
"  being  inconsistent  with  th(*  present  condition  of  public 
affairs,  and  plainly  iiiapj)lical)le  to  any  class  of  i)erson8 
within  the  limits  of  the  Stat(%  must  be  suspended,  and 
they  are  now  dedan^d  inoperative  and  void."  The  oath 
of  allegiance  requin^l  by  thi^  Presidimt  in  his  i)roclama- 
tion,  witli  tlu»  condition  affixt'd  to  tli<'  I'lcctiv**  IVanchis^* 
by  the  Coiistituti  n  of  Louisiana,  was  ])rrsciil)r(l  as  con- 
stituting tlie  qualilicaticms  of  vot<'rs. 

Under  this  ordiT,  parties  wtM'c  oru'aiii/jMl  for  tin.'  rh»c- 
tion  of  State  oIFicmts.  Tlie  fri<4it!s  of  the  JS'ational  Ctov- 
(Tunu'Tit  w»*r»'  clivid<xl,  and  two  candidates  wrn»  ]iut  in 
nomination  for  (lovt^rnor,  Hon.  Michael  llalin  liciiiir  the 
n^gular  noniinc*',  and  r<'])rcscnting  tlip  su]>]K)i'tcrs  of  tlu» 
])olicy  of  the  PrcsidcMit,  and  lion.  B.  V.  Flandci;;  iM-iiiir 
put  in  Homination  by  those  who  dt'sircd  a  nioic  radical 
policy  tlian  tlic  Pn'sidcnt  had  ]>r(»posc(l.  r)Oth  to(.»k  veiy 
de(!idcd  irround  against  th(»  continued  exist^'ucc  of  slavery 
witliin  lilt*  State.  Hon.  C.  Itoselius  was  nominated  bv 
that  ])ortion  of  th(»  j^eoj^e  wlio  concurred  in  the  wish  for 
tht»  return  of  Louisiana  to  tlie  Tnion,  and  were  willing  to 
take  th(*  oath  of  alleirianct*  ])rescril)ed  by  the  Pj-esid«'nt. 
but  who  nevtrtlieless  disap])roved  of  tluj  general  jioliry 
of  the  Administration,  esptM'ially  on  tlu»  subject  of  sla- 
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very.     The  election  resulted   in  the   election   of  Mr. 
Hahn. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  election : — 

ExBCunvK  Manbiox,  Wajdikotov,  March  18, 1864. 

'Hod.  MionAEL  Hahn: 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  congratulate  you  on  haying  fixed  your  name  in  history 
aa  the  first  Free-State  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Now  you  are  about  to  have  a 
convention,  which,  among  other  tilings,  will  probably  define  'the  elective 
franchise.  I  barely  suggest,  for  your  private  consideration,  wliethcr  some 
of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in,  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelli- 
gent, and  especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They 
would  probably  help,  jn  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of 
liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom.     I5ut  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  not  to  the 

public,  but  to  you  alone.  Truly  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Hahn  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  on  the  4th  of 
March.  On  the  15th  he  was  clothed  with  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  General  Banks,  as  military  gov- 
ernor, by  the  following  order  from  the  President : — 

KxiscdTivx  Mansion,  Wasuinotom,  March  Ifi,  1861 

His  Excellency  Michael  IIaiix,  Governor  0/ Louisiana: 

Until  further  orders,  you  arc  hereby  invested  with  the  powers  exercised 
hitherto  by  the  military  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Yours  trnly, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  March  16th,  Governor  Hahn  issued  a  proclamation, 
notifying  the  electors  of  the  State  of  the  election  for  del- 
egates to  the  convention  previously  ordered  by  General 
Banks. 

The  party  which  elected  Governor  Hahn  succeeded  also 
in  electing  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, which  met  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  April. 
On  the  11th  of  May  it  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  six- 
teen, a  clause  of  the  new  Constitution,  by  which  slavery 
was  forever  abolished  in  the  State.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  on  the  5th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six. 

Great  umbrage  was  taken  at  these  proceedings  by  some 
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of  the  b^  Mends  ofthe  amse,  as  if  there  had  be«:aa 
un&ii'Qiorized  and  oiijnatifl&ble  interference  on  the  paaUd 
fiba  Fnstdeut,  bo  tint  lidB  Constitution  and  this  SCa 
Qoveramesit,  though  noio]B>.lIy  the  work  of  the  peopi 
were  In  reality  only  his.  That  this  was  a  mistake,  t 
fallowing  letter,  written  in  Augast,  1863,  is  snfflcU 
proof  :-^ 

Ut  dbak  Omuui.  Bum : 

VUls  I  Y9tj  vail  know  what  X  voald  be  glad  for  LoaiBiana  to  do,  W 
iaqHito  ft  djflbrait  thing  Itor  ma  to  aasumc  direction  of  the  matter, 
woold  ba  glad  fiir  bar  to  make  a  naw  Constitution,  reoogDiKiog  the  Email- 
dtatfam  Proolamatioii,  and  adopting  emancipation  in  tbo«e  parts  of  Uift 
Sftto  to'vhieh  tfaa  proolamatioa  does  not  ftpplj.  And  while  ahu  is  at  if, 
I  tUnk  tt  Would  not  ba  ottiactionaUe  for  t)or  to  adopt  some  practical  aj»- 
tam  hj  wbieb  tha  two  raoea  ooalcl  grodunllj-  livo  themselves  out  of  tb«ir 
old  lalatton  to  aaoh  otber,  and  both  come  oat  belter  prei»tre(1  for  tb« 
Mw.  Sdneatkin  fix-  yoniig  biaeki  iLouliI  be  indnded  iu  the  plnn.  After 
an,  tha  powar  at  dam  ant  of  "oontract "  mny  be  sufficient  for  this  pruba- 
tloBarj  parlod, and  b7  Ita  litnplidtT  and  fleTibility  may  be  the  better. 

Aa  an  aiitl>alaTerT  man,  I  liaTa  a  tuotivo  to  desire  emancipation  which 
po-alavarr  nan  do  not  bava;  but  even  thej  have  ■trong  enongb  raaaon 
to  thus  plaoa  Uieinsclvea  again  nader  the  shield  of  the  Union,  and  to  tbna 
perpetnallj  hedge  against  the  recurrence  of  the  scenes  through  wbicb  wa 
are  now  passing. 

Qovernor  Sheple;  has  informed  me  that  Mr.  Dtirant  ia  now  taking  a 
registry,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  n  ConstltutiiiDal  Convention  in 
Loalsiana.  This,  to  me,  appears  proper.  If  each  coDvention  were  to 
ask  my  views,  I  could  present  little  else  than  what  I  Dow  say  to  yon.  T 
think  the  tiling  should  be  puiihcd  forward,  so  that,  if  possible,  ita  matara 
work  mav  reach  here  by  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  shall  not,  in  any  event,  retract  tbe  Emas* 
cipation  Proclamation;  nor,  as  Executive,  ever  return  to  slavery  any 
person  who  is  free  by  tbe  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  tlw 
acts  of  Congress. 

If  Louisiana  shall  nend  members  to  Congress,  tbeir  admuwion  to  aaata 
will  depend,  as  you  know,  upon  the  respective  Housas,  and  not  apon  lli« 
President.        *        »        •        • 

Yours,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  Lixcow. 

In  Arkansas,  where  a  decided  Union  feeling  had  exist- 
ed from  the  oatbreak  of  the  rebellion,  th«  appearance  of 
the  proclamation  was  the  signal  for  a  morement  to  hriiife 
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the  State  back  into  the  Union.  On  the  20th  of  Januaiy, 
a  delegation  of  citizens  from  that  State  had  an  interview 
with  the  President,  in  which  they  urged  the  adoption  of 
certain  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  legal  State 
Government,  and  especially  the  ordering  of  an  election  for 
Governor.  In  consequence  of  this  application,  and  in 
substantial  compliance  with  their  request,  the  President 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Greneral  Steele,  who  com- 
manded in  that  Department : — 

ExsovTiTB  Maubkut,  WASHDitfTOir,  January  SO,  1664. 

Miyor-General  Steblk  : 

Sandry  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  petition  me  that  an  election 
may  be  held  in  that  State,  at  which  to  elect  a  Governor;  that  it  be  as- 
samed  at  that  election,  and  thenceforward,  that  the  constitntion  and  laws 
of  the  State,  as  before  the  rebellion,  are  in  full  force,  except  that  th^  con- 
fltitution  is  so  modified  as  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  the  panishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  that  the  General  Assembly  may 
make  such  provisions  for  the  freed  people  as  shall  recognize  and  declare 
their  permanent  freedom,  and  provide  for  their  edncation,  and  which  may 
yet  be  construed  as  a  temporary  arrangement  suitable  to  their  condition 
as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class ;  that  said  election  shall  be 
held  on  the  28th  of  March,  18C4,  at  all  the  usual  places  of  the  State,  or  all 
such  as  voters  mny  attend  for  that  purpose;  that  the  voters  attending  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  said  day  may  choose  judges  and  clerks  of 
election  for  such  j>urposo;  that  all  persons  qualified  by  said  constitntion 
and  laws,  and  takinir  the  oath  presented  in  the  President's  proclamation 
of  December  8,  18G8,  either  before  or  at  the  election,  and  none  others, 
may  be  voters;  that  each  set  of  judges  and  clerks  may  make  returns  di- 
rectly to  you  on  or  before  the  — th  day  of next ;  that  in  all  other 

respects  said  election  may  be  conducted  according  to  said  constitution 
and  laws;  that  on  receipt  of  said  returns,  when  five  thousand  four  him- 
dred  and  six  votes  shall  have  been  cost,  you  can  receive  said  votes,  and 
ascertain  all  who  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  been  elected  ;  that  on  the 

— ^th  day  of next,  all  persons  so  appearing  to  have  been  elected, 

who  shall  appear  before  you  at  Little  Rock,  and  take  the  oath,  to  be  by 
yon  severally  administered,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  said  modified  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  may 
be  declared  by  you  qualified  and  empowered  to  enter  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
elected. 

Ton  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  Marclu 

1864,  and  returns  to  be  made  in  fifteen  days  thereafter. 

A.  Lixcoi^. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  di»legation  to  Arkan?ap.  they 
issued  an  address  to  the,  people  of  the  State,  urging  theni 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
restoring  th<»ir  State  to  its  old  prosperity,  and  assuring 
them,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  would  most  cordiallv  welcome  their 
return  to  the  Union.  Meantime,  a  convention  had  as- 
semhlfKl  at  Little  Rock,  composed  of  delegates  elected 
without  any  formality,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
Genc^'al  Grovernment,  and  proceeded  to  foim  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  to  fix  a  day  for  an  election. 

Upon  being  informed  of  this,  the  Pn^sident  seems  to 
have  sent  orders  to  Gon(»ral  Steele  to  help  on  this  move- 
ment, and  he  telegraphed  to  the  Provisional  Government 
as  follows : — 

J.  MuHPnT : 

My  order  to  General  Steele,  about  nn  election,  was  made  in  ijynoranoe 

of  the  action  your  convention  Iiad  taken  or  would  take.     A  subsequent 

letter  directs  Gcnend  Steele  to  aid  you  on  your  own  plan,  and  not  to 

thwart  or  hinder  yon.     Show  this  to  him. 

A.   Lincoln. 

lie  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of  tin*  most 
prominent  citizims : — 

To  William  Fisiiba(  k  : 

WliC'ii  r  i]x(<l  u  I'luii  tor  jui  oki'tioM  in  Arkansas.  I  «lid  it  in  i  r:;*iranc<' 

that   vour  c'onvt'ntii»n  was  at  th»'  sanio  work.     Sinri-  T  li-arru-il  tl;o  hitler 

fact,  I  have  boon  constantlv  trvini'  lo  vi<'bl  inv  plan  to  tlu-irs.     I  havo 

tscnt  two  li'tlLTs  to  ClcniTal  Stoelo,  ami  tlirec  or  I'uur  cli^ipatchcs  to  vdu  and 

others,  sayini:  that  ho  (Clcnural  Sioclo)  mu.-^t  bo  ina>lor,  but   tLj.r  it  will 

prv>]»ably  be  be.-t  for  him  to  keep  ilie  (■nrivoiili(.)n  on  its  own  plan.     Suiiio 

sinirle  miiul  niii>t  bo  master,  else  tlurf  will  be  no  a^rri'emoiit  on  r.nv  thi::;:: 

and  Cionoral  Stoole,  ooinmandin-^  tlie  military  and  bfiriLr  f>!i  the  ^r«»nnil, 

is  the  best  man  to  be  that  nL'ister.     Even  now  citizens  are  teloirraphiu;^ 

mo  to  postpt>no  the  election  tf)  a  later  day  than  eitlu-r  ti.\e<l  by  the  eon- 

veniion  or  me.     This  discord  must  be  silenced. 

A.   i-;:.Ci>LN. 

The  dispatches  to  (JeTHTal  St(H'h^  n\ioh(nl  \\\m  both 
together,  and  only  a  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  hy 
the  convention  for  the  election.     All  that  lie  did,  then*- 
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lore,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to 
come  out  and  vote  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  convention  framed  a  constitution  abolishing  sla- 
very, which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people. 

It  also  provided  for  the  election  of  State  officers  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  vote  upon  the  *  constitution ;  and 
the  legislature  chosen  at  that  election  elected  two  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter,  as  United  States 
Senators,  and  also  Kepresentatives.  These  gentlemen 
presented  their  credentials  at  Washington,  whereupon  Mi\ 
Sumner  offered  the  following  resolution  in  the  Senate  : — 

Resolved^  That  a  State  pretending  to  secede  froip  tlie  Union,  and  bat- 
tling against  the  General  Government  to  maintain  that  position,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  rebel  State,  subject  to  military  occupation,  and  witliout 
representation  on  this  floor,  until  it  has  been  readmitted  by  a  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress ;  and  the  Senate  will  decline  to  entertain  any  appli- 
oation  from  any  such  rebel  State  until  after  such  a  vote  of  both  Ilouses. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who,  without  adopting  the  views  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
resolution,  reported  on  the  27th  of  June  that  on  the  facts  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  rebellion  was  so  far  suppressed  in 
Arkansas  as  to  entitle  the  State  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  therefore  Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter 
were  not  entitled  to  seats  as  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  And  the  Senate  on  tlie  next  day  adopted  their 
report  hy  a  vot^^  of  twenty-seven  to  six. 

In  the  House,  meanwliile,  the  Committee  on  Elections,  to 
whom  tlie  application  of  the  Arkansas  members  had  been 
referred,  reported  to  postpone  their  admission  until  a  com- 
mission could  be  sent  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  facts 
of  the  election,  and  to  create  a  commission  for  the  exami- 
nation of  all  such  cases.  JThis  proposition  was,  however, 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  members  were  not  admitted. 
This  action  put  to  rest  all  question  of  the  representation 
of  the  State  in  Congress  till  the  next  session. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  rejection  of  these  Senators  and  Repre- 
9<^ntatives  was,  that  a  majority  in  Congress  had  not  agre(»d 
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with  the  President  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  rtTonstnio- 
tion  which  he  proposed.  A  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  States  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  finally 
passed  both  Houses  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It 
provided  that  the  President  should  appoint,  for  each  of 
the  States  declared  in  rebellion,  a  Provisional  Governor, 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of 
the  State  until  a  State  Government  should  be  organized,  and 
such  other  civil  officers  as  were  necessary  for  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  ;  that  as  soon  as  military  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States  should  be  suppressed  and  the 
people  had  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience,  the 
Governor  should  make  an  enrolment  of  the  white  male 
citizens,  specifying  which  of  tliem  had  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  those 
who  had  taken  it  w(.»re  a  majority  of  tho  persons  enrolled, 
he  should  order  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  to  be  electf»d  by  the  loyal  white  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  aged  twonty-one  years  and 
resident  in  the  district  for  which  they  voted,  or  absent  in 
the  armv  of  the  Unit<?d  States,  and  who  had  taken  the  oatli 
of  alh^gianee  prescribed  ])y  the  act  of  Congress  of  Jnly  !?, 
1862;  tlnit  this  e()nv(^ntion  should  d«^el;ir<\  on  bi»liair<)f 
the  ])eople  of  th(»  State,  their  submission  to  th(»  Constitution 
and  laws  of  tlu^  Unitcnl  States,  and  ad()])t  tlie  folh)wini!.' 
provisions,  preseril^ed  by  Con^rn^ss  in  the  execution  of 
its  constitutional  duty  to  <zuaranti*e  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  govi^rnnient.  vi/,. :  — 

First. — No  person  who  has  hold  or  exorcised  any  dtllri'.  civil  i^T  niili- 
I  t.'iry,  excrjjt  ofllccs  merely  ministerial  and  military  otlici's  hdnw  iln-  L'ra«K* 
of  colonel.  Slato  or  (.'onlVdurate,  nndor  tlie  usiirj)in^  power,  sl:all  vnto 
for  or  he  a  member  of  the  Leirislature  or  (lovcrnor. 

ScroThf. — rnvohiritary  servitude  is  foreVer  j)rohihite<l.  and  the  freedi>v« 
of  all  j)ersons  is  f(»rever  ^niarante^rl  in  thr  State. 

T/tir<L  —^o  debt.  State  or  Confederate,  created  by  or  under  tlu*  sf;nr- 
tiun  of  the  usuri)in^  power,  shall  be  recognized  or  ]>aid  by  tlie  Stale. 

The  bill  further  ])roviihHl  that  when  a  constitution 
containin<i:  th<»se  provisions  should  have*  been  framfil  ]\y 
the   ccmvention   and   adopted  by  tlie   ]H)pular  vole,  ili«* 
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Grovemor  shonld  certify  that  fact  to  the  President,  who, 
alter  o'btaining  the  assent  of  Congress,  should  recognize 
this  Government  so  established  as  the  Gtovemment  of  the 
State,  and  from  that  date  senators  and  representatives  and 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  should  be  elected 
in  the  State.  Further  provisions  were  made  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  convention  in  case  it  should  refuse  to  frame 
a  constitution  containing  the  above  provisions,  and  the 
calling  of  another  convention  by  order  of  the  President 
whenever  he  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority were  willing  to  adopt  them  ;  and  also  for  the  civil 
administration  of  the  State  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  disfranchisement  of  rebel  officers. 
This  bill  thus  passed  by  Congress  was  presented  to  the 
President  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  but  was  not 
signed  by  him.  The  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  sign  it  he 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  make  known,  which  he  did  by 
the  following  proclamation  : — 

Whereas,  nt  the  late  session,  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  guarantee  to 
cer^n  States  wliosc  Governments  have  been  usurped  or  overthrown,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 
And, 

Whereas,  the  said  bill  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval,  less  than  one  hour  before  the  sine  die  ft<lJourn- 
ment  of  said  session,  and  was  not  signed  by  him.     And, 

Wherens,  the  said  bill  contains,  among  other  things,  a  plan  for  restoring 
the  States  in  rebellion  to  their  proper  practical  relation  in  the  Union,  which 
plan  exi)re88ed  the  sense  of  Congress  upon  that  subject,  and  wliich  plan 
it  is  now  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  people  for  their  consideration  : 

Now,  therefi»re,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
jiroclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that  wliile  I  am,  as!  was  in  December 
last,  when  by  proclamation  I  propoi;nded  a  plan  for  restoration,  unpre- 
pared by  a  fonnal  approval  of  this  bill  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  any 
single  plan  of  restoration,  and  while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  declare  that 
the  Free  State  Constitutions  and  Governments  already  adopted  and  in- 
stalled in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for  naught, 
thereby  repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set  up  the 
same  as  to  further  effort,  or  to  declare  a  constitutional  competency  in 
C-ongress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  but  am  at  the  same  time  sin- 
cerely hoping  and  expecting  that  a  constitutional  amendment  abolishing 
slavery  throughont  the  nation  may  be  adopted :  nevertheless,  I  am  taWy 
eatiiified  with  ths  system  for  restoration  contained  in  the  bill,  as  one  very 
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proper  for  tho  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it^  and  that  1 
am,  and  at  all  times  shall  he,  prepared  to  give  the  ExecatiYO  aid  and  ossiflt- 
apce  to  any  such  people,  so  soon  as  the  military  resistance  to  the  United 
Stat^is  shall  have  been  suppressed  in  any  such  State,  and  the  people 
thereof  shall  have  sufficiently  returned  to  their  ohedienco  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States — in  which  cases  Military  Gov- 
ernors will  ho  appointed,  with  directions  to  proceed  according  to  tho  bill. 

In  testimony  wlicreof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

'Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eighth  day  of  July,  in  the 
[l.  8.]      year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -four,  and 
of  the  independence  of  tlie  United  States  tho  eighty -ninth. 

AiiRAn^M  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  n.  SiiWAKD,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  relations  of  the  war  carried  on  to  maintain  the  repub- 
lican government  of  the  United  States,  against  the  efforts 
of  the  shiveholding  oligarcliy  for  its  overthrow,  to  the 
general  interests  of  lahor,  from  time  to  time  enlisted  a 
good  deal  of  tlie  thoughts  of  tlie  President,  and  elicited 
from  him  expressions  of  his  own  sentiments  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. On  the  81st  of  December,  lS(j*i^,  a  very  larcce  meet- 
ing of  workin<>;meu  was  held  at  Manclii*st<T,  England,  to 
exj)ress  their  ()])ini(ni  in  regard  to  the  war  in  tlie  United 
States.  Ax  that  nie(.'ting  an  address  to  President  Lincoln 
was  adc)])t<'d,  ex])r<'ssinfr  tli(»  kindest  sentiments  towards 
this  country,  and  (hMdarinii;  tliat,  sijie(»  it  liad  IxTome  ovi- 
dent  tluil  tlie  destruction  of  slavery  was  iiivolvi^d  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  re])ellion,  tlieir  sym]>alhies  liad  he^n 
thorougldy  and  In^artily  with  tlic^  Governineiit  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ])rosecuti()n  of  tli(»  war.  This  ad- 
dress was  forwarded  to  the  Pn^sident  through  tlie  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  London,  and  eli<'it(Kl  the  following  re 
])ly :- 

r.\E<~i:Ti\E  Maniwox.  Wa5iiin<;ton,  January  IP,  '^63 

To  the  Worl'inrimni  of  }ftinrh'^fcr : 

I  lijivo  tlio  lioiior  U)  ackiiowUtlcco  the  roceipt  of  tlie  address  an»i  reso- 
hitioiis  wliioh  vou  siiit  nie  on  tho  eve  of  the  now  vear.  When  1  ranK-, 
on  Llio  4tli  of  MjutIi,  ISOl,  throu;:li  i\  froo  nnd  oon.stitutioiial  oltM-tion.  i-- 
prcsidf  in  tlic  ClovorniiKiit  of  tho  United  »si;ito.s,  tho   (.-yuntry  \\a»  f'»:,    A 
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Ak  til*  T6i^  of  dvil  war.  Whatever  might  hayo  been  ihp  cause,  of 
whoMsoerer  the  fiuilt^  one  dutj,  paramount  to  all  others,  was  before  me, 
namfllj,  to  roaint^n  and  preserve  at  once  the  Constitution  and  the  integ- 
ilfy  of  the  Federal  Republic.  A  conscientious  purpose  to  perform  thid 
duty  ia  the  key  to  all  the  measures  of  administration  which  have  been, 
and  to  all  which  will  hereafter  be  pursued.  Under  our  frame  of  govern- 
ment and  mj  oflScial  oath,  I  could  not  depart  from  this  purpose  if  I 
would.  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  Governments  to  enlarge  or  re- 
■trict  the  scope  of  moral  results  which  follow  the  policies  that  they 
may  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  public  safety,  from  time  to  time  to 
adopt. 

I  have  understood  well  that  the  duty  of  self-preservation  rests  solely 
with  the  American  people.  But  I  have  at  the  same  time  been  awtfre 
that  favor  or  disfavor  of  foreign  nations  might  have  a  material  influence 
in  enlarging  or  prolongiug  the  struggle  with  disloyal  men  in  which  the 
country  is  engaged.  A  fair  examination  of  history  has  served  to  author- 
iie  a  belief  that  the  past  actions  and  influences  of  the  United  States  wore 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  beneflcial  towards  mankind.  I  have, 
therefore,  reckoned  upon  the  forbearance  of  nations.  Circumstances — 
to  some  of  which  you  kindly  allude — induced  me  especially  to  expect  that 
if  justice  and  good  faith  should  be  practised  by  the  United  Stiites,  they 
would  encounter  no  hostile  influence  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
now  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  demonstration  yon  have  given 
of  your  desire  that  a  spirit  of  amity  and  peace  towards  this  country  may 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  your  Queen,  who  is  respected  and  esteemed  in 
your  own  country  only  more  than  she  is  by  the  kindred  nation  which  has 
its  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know  and  deeply  dc])lorc  the  sufferings  which  the  workingmen  at 
Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe,  are  called  to  endure  in  this  crisis.  It  has 
been  often  and  studiously  represented  that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
Government,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  human  rights,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  one  which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
man slavery,  was  likely  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Europe.  Through  the 
action  of  our  disloyal  citizens,  the  workingmen  of  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  trials,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  their  sanction  to  that 
attempt  Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  regard  your  decisive 
utterances  upon  the  question  as  an  instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  It  is  indeed 
an  energetic  and  reiuspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent  power  of  truths 
and  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  humanity,  an<^  free- 
dom. I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  will  be 
sustained  by  your  great  nation  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesitji- 
tion  in  assuring  you  that  they  will  excite  admiration,  esteem,  and  the 
*  most  reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  American  people.  I 
hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that  whatever 
vise  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may  befall  your  country  or  ni) 
32 
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own.  the  peace  and  iriendship  which  now  es'iat  betwceii  the  tvo  Dtft 
will  be,  s«  it  bLdII  be  m;  desire  to  vaaku  them,  perpetual. 

Abrahau  I 

I    •  The  workingmen  of  London  huld  a  similar  meeting  ai 
.  iibout  tLe  same  time,  and  took  substantially  the 

action.     The  President  made  the  following  response 

their  address : — 

Siiemm  Mixaiox.  r4bnuuyt.  1 
To  the  Workingmen  of  London .' 

]  h&va  received  tlie  New  Year's  Addre^  which  jod  hare  sent  me, 
■  lincere  appreciatiuu  of  tlie  exalted  aud  humane  sentiiuenta  bv  whicb 
was  inspired. 

An  these  BeuttmentB  are  manifcstlv  the  enduring  aiipporl  jf  tlie  &M4 
institutiuns  of  Eciglund,  bo  I  ain  sure  also  that  the;  conBtitut«  the  otij 
reliable  basis  for  free  institutiona  tliroughoat  the  world. 

The  resources,  advantagea,  and  powers  of  the  American  people  ara 
iciT  great,  and  they  have  consequently  aiic<:eeded  to  equally  great  re«poa- 
»ihilities.  It  seems  to  have  devolved  upon  them  to  test  whether  a  go" 
«minout  established  on  the  principlea  of  human  freedom  can  be  maXa 
tftinod  Dgainsi  on  effort  to  bnild  one  upon  the  exclusive  foundation  of 
Imnian  bondage.  Thej  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  new  eridenuea  which 
vour  prooecdinga  furnish,  that  the  magnanimit;  the;  are  exhibiting  ia 
justly  estimated  by  the  true  friends  uf  freedom  and  humanity  in  foreign 

Accept  my  beat  wishes  for  your  individual  welfare,  and  lor  the  welfora  - 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  British  people. 

AsiUn&M    I-IKOOLM.   .. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  a  committee  from  the  Work-. . 
ingmen's  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  waited 
upon  the  President  and  delivered  an  address,  stating  the  , 
general  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  re-  > 
queBting  that  he  would  allow  his  name  to  be  enrolled' 
among  its  honorary  members.  To  this  address  the  Pros-  - 
ident  made  the  following  reply : — 

GkNTLBscn  OF  Tiix  CouHiTTii: — The  honorary  nienibenhip  Id  jmr  . 
aaancialion,  as  generously  tenderod,  is  gratefully  aooept«d. 

Too  comprehend,  as  your  addreaa  alinwa,  that  the  eiistisg  rebdHM 
meana  more  and  tends  to  do  more  than  the  perpetnation  of  African  dftt 
very — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  war  upon  the  rights  of  all  working  paopkk 
Partly  to  ahow  that  this  view  has  not  escaped  my  attention,  and  fttt^  '-' 
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thai  I  cannot  better  express  mjself^  I  rend  a  passage  from  the  message  to 
Congress  in  December,  1861 : — 

'^It  continaes  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  ex- 
dasiveljr,  a  war  opon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government,  the  rights 
c#'  the  people.  Conclusive  e^dence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave 
and  maturely  considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the 
eiisting  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  argument  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
IS  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a4)ossible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

**  In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit 
rvsing  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

**  It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  sliould  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  t\0  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing,  if  not  abov# 
U»h4tr,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  avidl- 
ablt)  only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
body else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  siall 
hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  r»u|f 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so 
far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 
what  we  call  slaves.  '  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
hired  laborer,  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.  Now  there  is  no  such 
relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer. 
Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are 
groundless. 

**  Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capitaL  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rii^hts,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of'  a  community  exists  within 
that  relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 
selves, and,  with  their  capit^il,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them. 
A  large  miyority  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others,  nor 
have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  minor- 
ity of  the  whole  people,  of  all  colors,  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while 
in  the  Northern,  a  large  m«gority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  with 
their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves,  on  tlieir 
farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  tlie  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
laborers  or  Slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital ;  that  is,  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them, 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is 
disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

"Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Many  independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in 
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their  IWm,  nere  hired  laborers.  Tbe  prodcot  pennilew  tMfftnncr  io  tte 
world  Inborn  for  wa'tta  ft  while,  saves  a  BurpluB  wilh  which  U>  bny  tool* 
or  land  fur  himself,  tlicu  labors  ua  lii»  own  atoount  anulher  while,  and  nl 

t.tengUi  hiri'B  ftnotbi-r  now  beginner  to  help  bini.  This  ia  ihu  jiirt  and 
^nenina  aud  prosperous  sysUm  which  opens  tbe  way  to  all— giv««  Ih^ 
»  all.  and  coneeqiient  energy  and  progros»,  nnd  iiuprovcmeut  erf  couo- 
^Son  to  all.  Ko  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  bb  tnulod  than  iboM 
^ho  toil  up  from  poverty — none  losa  indined  to  tonch  or  tak«  aagbt 
*bif!i  they  Jiave  not -honestly  earned.  Let  tliem  hewara  ft  aurrondoriw 
(fcpoliUoftl  powtr  lh«j  already  poasess,  ami  which,  if  surren.lpred.  wifl 
■orely  bo  used  to  aloso  the  door  of  advancenient  B^i^nBt  auob  «a  lliey.  and 
•'to  fix  new  Uiaabilitioa  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  »baU  b* 
1«t"  » 

The  viewB  then  expressed  remain  nnchanged,  nor  hare  I  iDOcb  to  m 
Kone  are  so  deeply  iotoreated  to  resist  tlie  present  rebellion  aa  ~ 
ing  people.  Let  them  beware  of  prejudices,  working  dlvisioD  and  hm- 
Witj  among  tbmselven.  The  most  notable  feature  o^  diatarftaoc*  in 
your  rity  l&st  summer  was  the  hanging  of  some  working  people  by  ntW 
vorking  people.  It  Hiioold  never  be  so.  The  strongest  bond  of  hnmao 
lympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  work- 
ing people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor  abonld  thi* 
lead  to  a  war  npon  property,  ot  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  tha 
fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  Is  a  positive  good  in  tbe  world. 
That  some  should  he  rich  shows  that  others  mny  become  rich,  oiid,  benw, 
b  Just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Lot  not  him  wbo  i* 
bouse'.ess  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  bnt  let  him  labor  diligently 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thnn  by  example  assuring  that  hia  own  shall  be 
tafe  fi-om  violence  when  built. 

The  President  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Toluateer  movements  of  benevolent  people  ttirougfaont 
the  country,  for  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  among  our  soldiers.  A  meeting  of  one  of  these 
organizations,  the  Christian  CommiBsIon,  was  held  at 
Washington,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1863,  to  which 
President  Lincoln,  unable  to  attend  and  preside,  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter : — 

Eebovtits  MufBDV,  AftnHvy  fl^  10ML 

Rev.  AuXAKDBB  RccD ; 

Ur  Di4K  Sib: — Tour  note,  by  which  you,  as  General  SuperiotMadaat 
of  the  United  States  Ohristian  Commisaion,  invite  me  to  prende  at  a 
roeeUng  to  he  htH  this  day,  at  the  hall  of  the  Honse  of  RepreMntallTM 
in  this  city,  is  received. 

While,  for  reasoua  which  I  deem  sufficient,  I  must  decline  to  pfodde, 
I  <MU.not  withhold  my  approval  of  the  ineuting,  and  its  worthy  olg«cta. 
Vhaterer  aball  be,  ainoerely  ud  in  God's  name,  deviated  for  the  gnod 
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nf^the-soldien  and  seamen  in  their  hard  q>herei  of  dat^,  can  aoarcely 
Ml  to  he  hlesaed.  And  whatever  shaU  tend  to  turn  our  thoughts  from 
the  nnreasoning  and  uncharitahle  passions,  prejudices,  and  Jealousies 
ineident  to  a  great  national  tronhle  such  as  onrs,  and  to  fix  them  on  the 
vast  and  long-enduring  consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  which  are  to 
raaolt  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to  strengthen  our  reliance  on  the 
Supreme  Being  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  cannot  hut  he  well  for 
walL 

The  birthday  of  Washington  and  the  Christian  Sahbath  coinciding  this 
year,  and  snggesting  together  the  highest  interests  of  this  life  and  of  that 
to  come,  is  most  propitious  for  the  meeting  proposed. 

Tour  obedient  servant,  *    A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  at  the  close  of  a  fair  in 
Washington,  given  at  the  Patent  Office,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  army.  President 
Lincoln,  happening  to  be  present,  in  response  to  loud  and 
continuous  calls,  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  appear  to  say  but  a  word.  This  extraoi 
dinary  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  clascs  of  peo- 
ple, but  the  moat  heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been  said,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;  and  while  all  contribute' of  their 
inbstance,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yields  it  up  in  his 
country's  cause.     The  highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  developments  have  manifested 
themselves,  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars;  and  among  these 
manifestations  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  these  fairs  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief  agents  in 
these  fairs  are  the  women  of  America. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language  of  eulogy ;  I  have  never 
studied  the  art  of  paying  coTn[)lim^nts  to  women ;  but  I  must  say,  that 
if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I  wiU 
close  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women  of  America ! 

Still  another  occasion  of  a  similar  character  occurred 
at  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  opening  of  a 
fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  The 
President  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  opening 
exercises,  and  made  the  following  remarks : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — Calling  to  mind  that  we  are  in  Baltimore, 
we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  world  moves.  Looking  upon  these  many 
people  assembled  here  to  serve,  as  they  best  may,  the  soldiers  of  tl»# 
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OnioD,  it  (ii^curB  at  once  that  three  yean  affo  the  same  itoMlpn  conl^ 
Dot  an  murh  b?  posii  Uirongh  Baltimore.  The  (•htin;^  fronl  then  lill  now 
is  hoth  great  and  gratifying.  Blessinga  on  the  brave  men  who  hnn' 
wrought  tlio  change,  and   the  fair  women   who   strive  lo  j^wnrd  tliMii 

Uut  Baltimore  suggests  more  than  could  happen  nitbin  BoltStnurr. 
TliB  change  within  Baltimore  is  part  only  of  a  far  wider  change.  When 
the  war  began,  three  years  ago,  neither  party,  nor  any  man,  eip<>cte<]  il 
wonld  last  till  now.  Each  looked  for  the  end,  in  some  way.  long  era  tn< 
day.  Neither  did  any  antieipate  that  domestic  slavery  would  be  mneb 
affected  by  the  war.  But  hero  we  are ;  the  war  bos  not  ended,  and 
slavery  has  bead  raaeh  affected— how  much  needs  not  now  to  be  re- 
connted.     So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

But  we  can  see  the  past,  though  wo  may  not  claim  to  have  directoi 
It;  and  seeing  it,  in  this  case,  wo  feel  more  hopeful  and  confident  for  the 
fiitiire. 

The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty,  and 
the  American  people,  jnst  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one.  Vo  nil  de- 
clare for  liberty:  hut  in  using  the  same  vord  we  do  not  all  mean  th« 
■ame  thing.  With  some  the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  do 
as  ho  pleases  with  himself,  and  the  product  of  his  labor;  while  with 
Others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  ihey  please  with 
otlier  men,  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor.  Ilere  arc  two,  not 
only  dilFcreDt,  but  incompatible  things,  called  by  the  same  name,  liberty. 
And  il  follows  that  each  of  the  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  calleJ 
Iiy  two  different  and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. 

Tlie  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat,  for  which  the 
aheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  his  liberalor,  while  tiie  wolf  denonnoes  him 
for  the  same  act,  as  the  destr^^er  of  liberty,  especially  as  the  shee{i  wm 
o  black  one.  Plainly,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  ». 
definition  of  the  word  liberty;  and  precisely  the  same  difference  prevails 
to-day  among  as  hnman  creatures,  even  in  the  North,  and  all  profesMng 
to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  behold  the  process  by  which  thoasands  are 
didly  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  Rome  as  the 
advance  of  liberty,  and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destmrtion  of  bD 
lil>erty.  Recently,  as  it  seems,  the  people  of  Maryland  have  been  doing 
something  to  define  liberty,  and  thanks  to  them  that,  in  what  they  have 
done,  the  wolf's  dictionary  has  been  repudiated. 

It  is  not  very  becoming  for  one  in  my  position  to  make  epcechea  A 
great  length;  bnt  there  is  another  subject  upon  which  1  feel-Uiat  I 
ooght  to  say  a  word.  A  painfnl  rumor,  true.  I  fear,  has  reached  na,  of' 
the  massacre,  by  the  rebel  farces  at  Fort  HIlow,  in  the  west  end  of 
TennoBwe,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  of  some  three  hundred  cnlored  tol- 
diers  and  white  officers,  who  had  Jast  been  overpowered  by  their  asaaTI- 
ants.  There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  in  the  poblic  mind  whetlier  tb« 
Govenmieat  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and  to  the  servlee^ 
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ftt  tfaii  point.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time,  Jie  me 
of  oolorei  troope  vaa  not  contemplated ;  and  ho#  the  change  of  pnrpose 
was  wrought,  I  will  not  now  take  time  to  explain.  Upon  a  clear  con- 
fiction  of  dnty,  I  resolved  to  turn  that  element  of  strength  to  account ; 
and  I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the  American  people,  to  the  Christian 
world,  to  history,  and  on  mj  final  aocoont  to  God.  Haying  determined 
to  nse  the  negro  as  a  soldier,  there  is  no  waj  but  to  give  him  all  the 
protection  given  to  anj  other  soldier.  The  diffionltj  is  not  in  stating 
the  principle,  bnt  in  practically  applying  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  Government  is  indifferent  to  this  matter,  or  is  not  doing  the  best  it 
can  in  regard  to  it.  We  do  not  to-day  hnoto  that  a  colored  soldier,  or 
white  officer  commanding  colored  soldiers,  has  been  massacred  by  the 
rebels  when  made  a  prisoner.  We  fear  it,  believe  it,  I  may  say,  bnt  we 
do  not  know  it.  To  take  the  life  of  one  of  their  prisoners  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  murder  ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty  that  they  do 
murder  ours,  might  be  too  serious,  too  cruel  a  mistake.  We  are  having 
the  Fort  Pillow  affair  thoroughly  investigated;  and  such  investigation 
will  probably  show  conclusively  how  the  truth  is.  If,  after  all  that  has 
been  said,  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  has  been  no  massacre  at  Fort 
Pillow,  it  will  be  almost  safe  to  say  there  has  been  none,  and  will  be 
none  elsewhere.  If  there  has  been  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  there, 
or  even  the  tenth  part  of  three  hundred,  it  will  be  conclusively  proven ; 
and  being  so  proven,  the  retribution  shall  as  surely  come.  It  will  be 
matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what  exact  course  to  apply  the  retribu- 
tion ;  but  in   he  supposed  case,  it  must  come. 

In  June,  the  President  attended  Hf  similar  fair  at  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  largest  that  was  held  in  all  the  conn- 
try.  At  a  snpper  given  to  him  there,  the  health  of  the 
President  having  been  proposed  as  a  toast,  the  President 
said  in  acknowledgment : — 

I  suppose  that  this  toast  is  intended  to  open  the  way  for  me  to  say 
something.  War  at  the  best  is  terribll,  and  this  of  ours  in  its  ma^itude 
and  duration  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
has  deranged  business  totally  in  many  places,  and  perhaps  in  all.  It  has 
destroyed  property,  destroyed  life,  and  ruined  homes.  It  has  produced  a 
national  debt  and  a  degree  of  taxation  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  It  has  caused  mourning  among  us  until  the  heavens  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  hung  in  black.  And  yet  it  continues.  It  has  had 
accompaniments  not  before  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  mean 
the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Cctnmissions,  witli  their  labors  for  the  relief  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloons,  understood  better  by 
those  who  hear  me  than  by  myself— (applause) — and  these  fairs,  first  begun  at 
Chicago  and  next  held  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities.  The  motive 
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md  ebj.  ot  that  !ie  »t  tlie  bottom  of  thorn  is  worilij  of  tjje  iiKwt  thol  w* 

OSD  do  for  the  »oIilier  wlio  froes  tu  fight  the  hattlea  ul'  hU  cuuntr;.  From 
the  fair  and  Wndcr  band  of  wciuen  U.nini'h,  very  uiQch  donu  for  Um 
•oldier,  continually  reminding  him  of  the  vare  and  thought  fur  bliu  M 
botne.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  not  for^ottoii  is  grateful  to  hU  IimtC 
'  (Applaoec.)  Another  view  of  these  iuttitntions  is  wortliy  i)f  thnn^^ 
The;  ore  voluntary  cotitribations.  giving;  proof  thut  the  natiottal  rewoarMi 
an  not  at  all  exhaastcd.  and  that  tJie  nalionnl  potriottETn  wiU  fliistoin  Hi 
tlirnngh  all.  It  ia  u  pertinent  questioii,  Wlien  b  thin  wnr  to  end  )  I  do 
Dot  ninh  t*)  name  a  day  when  it  wiU  end,  lest  the  end  should  not  come al 
Che  pven  time.  We  accepted  this  war,  and  did  not  liasin  il,  (Deafening 
applause.)  We  accepted  it  for  on  object,  and  when  thnt  object  is  accom- 
pliabed  the  war  will  end,  and  I  hope  to  Goil  that  it  will  never  end  nntii 
tbnt  nbject  is  acoonipli.tlied.  (Great,  appluiiBC.)  We  are  gmng  throagh 
with  our  task,  ao  far  as  I  am  oonoDrned,  if  it  takes  ns  three  years  longer. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  predictions,  bnt  T  am  almost 
lomptad  now  to  hazard  one.  I  will.  It  is,  tliat  Grant  is  this  evening  in  * 
positJon.  with  Heade  and  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  can  never 
be  disludned  by  the  enemy  until  Richmond  ia  taken.  If  I  ^liall  disrover 
(hal  General  Grant  may  be  greatly  facilitated  iu  tlie  capture  of  Richmond, 
by  rapidly  pouring  to  him  a  large  nnmber  of  armed  men  at  the  briefest 
noU<*,willyouBol  (Oriesof  "Yea.")  Will  yoo  march  on  with  liim!  (Criw 
rf "yos,yes.")  Thenlshall  call nponyou  when  it  is  necessary.  (Langhter 
and  applaase,  during  which  the  President  retired  from*t!ie  tabic.) 

It  bi-^came  nianif<?st,  soon  after  tho  comnipiiwrnfiit  of 
the  war,  that  its  progress  would  inevitably  have  the  effect 
of  freeing  very  many,  if  not  all,  the  slaves  of  the  South- 
em  States.  The  President' s  attention  was  therefore 
directed  at  an  early  day  to  the  proper  disposition  of  those 
who  should  thua  be  freed.  As  his  messages  show,  he 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  colonizing  them,  with  their  own 
consent,  in  some  country  where  they  could  be  relieved 
from  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  hostile  prejn- 
dices  of  the  whites,  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  their  OWTL 
In  consequence  of  his  urgent  representations  upon  this 
subject,  Congress  at  its  session  of  1862  passed  an  act  pla- 
cing at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  expended,  in  his  discrt'tion,  in  removing,  with 
their  own  consent,  free  persons  of  African  descent  to  sobM 
country  which  they  might  select  as  adapted  to  their  con-- 
ditioH  and  necessities. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1862,  the  President  received  » 
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deputation  of  colored  persons,  with  whom  he  had  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  of  which  one  of  the  parties  interested 
has  made  the  following  record : — 

WASHnfOTOir,  Tht^Bday^  Auffutt  14,  1862. 

IhiB  afternoon  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  an  audience  to 
tk  committee  of  colored  men  at  the  White  Ilonse.  They  were  introdnced 
bj  Bev.  J.  Mitchell,  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  £.  M.  Thomas,  the 
flhairman,  remarked  that  they  were  there  hy  invitation  to  hear  what  the 
Ezeoative  had  to  say  to  them. 

Having  all  heen  seated,  the  President,  after  a  few  preliminary  ohserva- 
tions,  informed  them  that  a  snm  of  money  had  heen  appropriated  hy  Con- 
gress, and  placed  at  his  disposition,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  coloniza- 
tioD  in  some  country,  of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  them,  of  AiHcan 
descent,  therehy  making  it  his  daty,  as  it  had  for  a  long  time  heen  his  in- 
clination, to  favor  that  cause.  And  why,  he  asked,  should  the  people  of 
your  race  he  colonized,  and  where  ?  Why  should  they  leave  this  country  ? 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for  proper  consideration.  You  and  we 
are  different  races.  We  have  hetween  us  a  hroadcr  difference  than  exists 
between  almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need 
not  discuss;  but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  uh 
both,  as  I  think.  Your  race  suffer  very  greatly,  many  of  thefn  by  living 
among  us,  while  ours  suffer  from  your  presence.  In  a  word,  we  suffer  on 
each  side.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason,  at  least,  why  we  should 
be  separated.    You  here  are  freemen,  I  suppose. 

A  voice — Yes,  sir. 

The  President — Perhaps  you  have  long  been  free,  or  all  your  lives. 
Your  race  are  suffering,  in  my  judf^ment,  the  greatest  wrong  inflicted  on 
any  people.  But  even  wlien  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you  are  yet  far  re- 
moved from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  white  race.  You  are 
cut  off  from  many  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  race  enjoys.  The 
aspiration  of  men  is  to  enjoy  equality  with  the  best  when  free,  but  on  this 
broad  continent  not  a  single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the  equal  t>f  a 
single  man  of  ours.  Go  whore  you  are  treated  the  best,  and  the  ban  is 
still  upon  you.  1  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this,  but  to  present  it  as  a  fact, 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I  cannot  alter  it  if  I  would.  It  is  a  fact 
about  which  we  all  think  and  feel  alike,  I  and  you.  We  look  to  our  con- 
dition. Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  two  races  on  this  continent^  I  need 
not  recount  to  you  the  effects  upon  white  men,  growing  out  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  I  believe  in  its  general  Qvii  effects  on  the  white  race. 
See  our  present  condition — the  country  engaged  in  war !  our  white  men 
cutting  one  another's  throats — none  knowing  how  far  it  will  extend — and 
then  consider  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth.  But  for  your  race  amonjr 
us  there  could  not  be  war,  although  many  men  engaged  on  either  side  do 
not  care  for  you  one  way  or  the  other.     Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  wiliu»i»t 
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the  institution  of  slsverj,  ond  the  colore']  race  (is  n  hesli,  the  war  eottU 
not  bave  an  existence.  It  is  better  for  lis  both,  therefore,  to  be  i<i>pftT»t«>d. 
I  know  thnt  there  are  free  men  amonf*  yon  who,  even  if  they  ttmlil  better 
their  condition,  are  nut  as  much  inclined  to  go  out  of  the  country  as  tfaoH 
whu,  being  slsvea,  coold  otiteln  thair  'freedom  on  this  condition.  1  BUp)iu»e 
one  of  the  prindpal  dilTiciiltiea  in  the  way  of  cotonizAtion  ia.  that  the  frt« 
colored  man  onnnot  see  that  his  comfort  would  be  advanced  hj  it.  Too 
may  believe  thnt  yon  can  lire  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the  DnJte^ 
Statea,  the  remainder  of  yonr  life;  perhaps  more  so  than  yon  can  in  any 
foreign  connlry;  and  henco  yon  moyeoruo  to  the  conclnsion  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do  witii  the  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  couniry.  This  is  (T 
spealc  in  no  unkind  sense)  an  extremely  tclHsh  view  of  tfao  case.  But  yon 
ought  to  do  sotnethinn  to  help  those  who  are  not  bo  fortnnato  as  jonr- 
selTes.  There  la  an  nnwillingness  on  the  part  of  onr  people,  harsh  a»  it 
may  be,  for  yon  free  colored  people  to  remain  with  ns.  Now  if  you  could 
give  a  start  to  the  white  people,  you  would  open  a  wide  door  for  many  to 
be  made  free.  If  we  deal  with  those  who  are  not  free  at  the  beginning, 
nnd  whose  intoUeeta  are  olonded  by  slavery,  we  have  very  poor  matOT^ 
to  atart  with.  If  intelligent  colored  men,  sueh  as  are  before  me,  would 
move  in  this  matter,  much  might  be  accomplished.  It  is  eiecedloglj  im- 
portant that  we  have  men  at  tlie  beginning  capable  of  Hunting  as  whit« 
men,  and  not  tliose  who  have  been  system atically  oppressed.  There  la 
mnch  to  encourage  you.  For  the  sake  of  your  race  yon  should  sacrifice 
sometliing  of  your  present  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  being  as  grand  in 
that  respect  as  the  white  people.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  thronghoot ' 
life,  that  something  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  bten  subject  to  thi-  hard  nsiigc!<  of  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  m:ite 
a  man  miserable  while  he  feels  he  is  worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindred 
to  the  great  God  who  made  him.  In  the  American  nevolntionary  War 
sacrifices  were  made  by  men  engaged  in  it,  but  they  were  cheered  by  th« 
future.  General  Washington  himself  endured  greater  physical  hardshipa 
th;in  if  he  had  remionod  a  British  subject,  yet  ho  was  a  happy  man,  be- 
,  cause  he  was  engaged  in  benefiting  his  race  ;  in  doing  something  for  the 
children  of  his  neighbors,  having  none  of  his  own. 

The  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  in  existence  a  long  time.  In  a  cortalQ 
sense,  it  is  a  soccess.  The  old  President  of  Liberia,  Roberta,  has  jnst  been 
with  me,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  He  says  they  have  within  the 
bounds  of  that  colony  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  people^ 
or  more  than  in  some  of  our  old  States,  such  as  Rhode  Island  or  Delaware, 
or  in  some  of  our  newer  States,  and  less  than  in  some  of  our  larger  ones. 
They  are  not  all  American  colonists  or  their  descendants.  Something  len 
than  twelve  thousand  have  been  sent  thither  from  this  country.  Vmbj  ttt 
the  original  settlers  have  died,  yet,  like  people  elsewhere,  their  ofibpriDg 
outnumber  those  deceased.  The  question  is,  if  the  colored  people  ara 
persuaded  to  go  anywhere,  why  not  there?  One  reason  for  □nwillingaeH 
to  do  so  ia,  that  some  of  you  would  rather  remJn  within  nvsh  of  Um' 
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foiiDtrj  of  your  nativitjr.  I  do  not  know  bow  mnch  attaohroont  jon  may 
have  towards  oar  rao«.  It  does  not  strike  me  tliat  yon  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  love  them.  Bat  still  yoa  are  attached  to  them  at  all  events. 
Tlie  place  I  am  thinking  about  having  for  a  colony,  is  in  Central  America. 
It  is  nearer  to  as  than  Liberia — not  much  more  than  one-fourth  as  far  as 
liberiai  and  within  seven  days^  run  by  steamers.  Unlike  Liberia,  it  is  a 
•  great  line  of  travel — it  is  a  highway.  The  country  is  a  very  excellent  one 
for  any  people,  and  with  great  natural  resources  and  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially because  of  the  similarity  of  climate  with  your  native  soil,  thus  being 
Boited  to  your  physical  conditipn.  The  particular- place  I  have  in  view  is 
to  be  a  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  this  particular  place  has  all  the  advantages  for  a  colony.  On 
both  sides  tliere  are  harbors  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Again,  there 
is  evidence  of  very  rich  coal  mines.  A  certain  amount  of  coal  is  valuable 
in  any  country,  and  there  may  be  more  than  enough  for  the  wants  of  any 
country.  Why  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  coal  is,  it  will  afford  an 
opportunity  'to  the  inhabitiints  for  immediate  employment  till  they  get 
ready  to  settle  permanently  in  their  homes.  If  you  take  colonists  whore 
there  is  no  good  landing,  there  is  a  bad  show ;  and  so  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  cultivate,  and  of  which  to  make  a  farm.  But  if  something  is 
started  so  that  you- can  get  your  daily  bread  as  soon  as  you  reach  there,  it 
is  a  great  advantage.  Coal  land  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of  with  which 
to  comtnence  an  enterprise.  To  return — you  have  been  talked  to  upon 
this  subject,  and  told  that  a  speculation  is  intended  by  gentlemen  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  country,  inclnding  the  coal  mines.  We  have  been 
mistaken  all  our  lives  if  we  do  not  know  whites,  as  well  as  blacks,  look 
to  their  self-interest.  Unless  among  those  deficient  of  intellect,  everybody 
you  trade  with  makes  sometlnnjjj.  You  meet  with  these  things  here  and 
everywhere.  If  such  persons  liave  what  will  bo  an  advantage  to  them, 
the  question  is,  whether  it  cannot  be  made  of  advantage  to  you  ?  Yon 
are  intelligent,  and  know  that  success  does  not  as  much  depend  on  external 
help  as  on  self-reliance.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  yourselves.  As 
to  the  coal  mines,  I  think  I  see  the  means  available  for  your  self-reliance. 
I  shall,  if  I  get  a  siifHoient  number  of  you  engaged,  have  provision  made 
that  you  shall  not  be  wronged.  If  you  will  engage  in  the  enterprise,  I 
will  spend  some  of  the  money  intrusted  to  me.  I  am  not  sure  you  will 
succeed.  Tlie  Government  may  lose  the  money,  but  we  cannot  succeed 
unless  we  try ;  but  we  think  with  care  we  can  succeed.  The  political 
affairs  in  Central  America  are  not  in  quite  as  satisfactory  condition  as  j 
wbh.  There  are  contending  factions  in  tHat  quarter ;  but  it  is  true,  all 
the  factions  are  agreed  alike  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  and  want  it, 
and  are  more  generous  than  we  are  here.  To  your  colored  race  they  have 
no  objection.  Besides,  I  would  endeavor  to  have  you  made  equals,  and 
have  the  best  assurance  that  you  should  be  the  equals  of  the  best.  The 
practical  thing  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  I  can  get  a  number  of  able- 
oodied  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  willing  to  go,  when 
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I  present  evidence  of  encouragement  and  protection.  Oonld  I  get  a  hu- 
drod  tolerably  intelligent  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  able  to 
"  cut  their  own  fodder."  so  to  speak  ?  Can  I  have  fifty  ?  If  I  could  find 
twenty-five  able-bodied  men,  with  a  mixture  of  women  and*  children — 
good  things  in  the  family  relation,  I  think — I  could  make  a  BnmemaMk 
commencement.  I  want  you  to  let  me  know  whether  &l8  can  be  done  or 
not.  This  is  tho  practical  part  of  my  wish  to  see  you.  These  are  nA- 
jects  of  very  great  importance — worthy  of  a  month*!  study,  of  a  ^leedi 
delivered  in  an  hour.  I  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  seriously,  not  pertain- 
ing to  yourselves  merely,  nor  for  your  race  and  ours  for  the  present  tiiiM^ 
but  as  one  of  the  things,  if  successfully  managed,  for  thp  good  of  mankind 
— not  confined  to  the  present  generation,  but  as 

*^  From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 
To  millions  yet  to  be. 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 

Into  eternity."  % 

The  above  is  merely  given  as  tho  substance  of  the  President's  remarku 
The  chairman  of  tho  delegation  briefly  replied,  that  "  they  would  hold 

a  consultation,  and  in  a  short  timo  give  an  answer."    The  President  said, 

**  Tako  your  full  time — no  hurry  at  alL" 
The  delegation  then  withdrew. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans  of  colonization,  an  agroement 
was  ent«*n*cl  into  by  tlio  Pn^sident,  Septeinl)(.»r  12,  1862, 
with  A.  W.  Thompson,  for  th(^  s<41('niont,  by  freo  colon^d 
enncrrants  from  ihr  United  States,  of  a  tract  of  country 
within  tlic  Republic  of  New  Grenada — the  ]*(\i»:ion  n^ft^rred 
to  by  the  Pn^sid^'ut  in  his  n^marks  quoted  above  ;  and  the 
Hon.  S.  E.  Pomeroy,  a  senator  from  Kansas,  i)r(>pf»st»d  to 
accompany  and  superintend  the  expedition.  Tin*  sum  of 
twentv-tiv<'  thousand  dollars  was  advanctnl  to  him  from 
tho  <*olonization  fund,  but  it  was  soon  aft»T  discovered 
that  the  GovernnK'nt  of  Xew  Grenada  objected  to  the 
landing  of  these  nnigrants  upon  its  temtory,  and  the 
proj(»ct  Avas  abandoned. 

In  April,  1861^,  an  agnu^ment  was  mad(Mvith  responsible 
and  highly  n*sp'»ctabh»  parties  in  N<nv  York  for  tlie  colo- 
niziition  of  Ih^  a  Vache,  witliin  tin*  R(*publie  (jf  Ilayti,  of 
which  a  favorable  grant  had  ])"en  made  bv  the  (-JovtTM- 
ment  —and  which  was  n'])n's<'nt('d  in  tin*  i)ublishi'd  report 
of  the  Connnissioner  of  Emigration  in  tlu^  l)ei)artment  cf 
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the  Interior,  as  being  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton  and  other  tropical  products,  and  as  eminently 
favorable  for  such  an  eiq)eriment.  The  Government 
agr§^  to  pay  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  removal  of  the 
eondenting  emigrants  thither — payment  to  be  made  on 
official  certificate  of  their  arrival.  The  contractors  fulfilled 
their  portion  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity,  and  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  ability ;  but  after  an  expenditure 
of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  representations  of  the  fertility  of  the  island  had  been 
utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless. 
The  agent  of  the  company,  moreover,  through  whom  the 
Government  had  made  the  original  contract,  proved  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy  and  incapable,  and  was  removed. 
The  Government  at  last  brought  the  negroes  back  to  the 
United  States,  but  incurred  no  additional  expense,  as  it 
declined  to  pay  the  contractors  the  stipulated  sum  for  the 
removal  of  the  emigrants,  or  to  reimburse  them  any  por- 
tion of  the  moneys  expended  in  the  enterprise. 

No  further  experiments  were  made  in  the  matter  of  col- 
onization ;  but  the  disposition  and  emplojrment.  of  the 
negroes  engaged  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  and  solicitude 
of  the  Government.  When  the  rebellion  first  broke  out 
there  were  many  persons  who  insisted  upon  the  instant 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  their  employment  in  arms 
against  the  rebels  of  the  Southern  States.  Public  senti- 
ment, however,  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure.  The  Administration,  upon  its 
advent  to  power,  was  compelled  to  encounter  a  wide- 
spread distrust  of  its  general  purposes  in  regard  to  slavery, 
and  especial  pains  were  taken  by  the  agents  and  allies  of 
the  rebellion  to  alarm  the  sensitive  apprehensions  of  the 
Border  States  upon  this  subject.  The  President,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  that  unity 
of  sentiment  without  which  united  and  effective  action 
against  the  rebellion  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  to  exclude 
firom  the  contest  all  issues  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  to 
fasten  the  attention  and  thought  of  the  whole  country 
upon  the  paramount  end  and  aim  of  the  war— the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Union  and  tht;  authority  of  the  ConslitutSoii  ll 
the  United  States.     How  steadily  and  carefully  this  poli<^ 
waa  pursued,  the  preceding  pages  of  this  record  will  shtn 
But  as  the  war  went  on,  and  the  desperate  tena<^fy  4 
the  rebel  resistance  became  more  manifest — as  the  f 
of  operations,  both  military  and  politieal,  became  e 
(uid  the  elements  of  the  rebel  strength  were  better.nndea 
stood,  tile  necessity  of  dealing  ivith  the  question  of  slavi 
forced  itself  upon  the  people  and  the  Government, 
legislation  of  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  represented  a 
embodied  these  advancing  phases  of  public  opinion. 
the  extra  session  of  1861  a  law  was  passed,  discharging 
from  slavery  every  slave  who  should  be  required  or  per- 
mitted by  his  master  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  be  employed  in  any  military  capacity  in  th6  ' 
rebel   service.     At  tlie   nest  session   the   President  WW" 
authoi-ized  to  employ  persons  of  African  descent  in  the  snp^  • 
pression  of  the  rebellion,  "in  such  manner  as  he  should' 
judge  best  for  the  public  welfare,"  and  also  to  issnea* 
proclamation  commanding  all  persons  in  rebellion  agunst'' 
the  United  States  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to 
their  allegiance  ;  and  if  any  jjcrsons  so  warned  elionld  be 
found  in  rebellion  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proc- 
lamation, the  President  was  authorized  to  set  free  theii? 
slaves.     Under  these  comprehensive  acts  the  President 
took  such  steps  on  the  subject  as  he  believed  the  necessities 
of  the  country  required,  and  as  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  country  would  sustain.     The  Emancipation  Proclanui* 
tion  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  and  measures  ' 
were  adopted  soon  afterwards  to  provide  for  the  changev  ' 
which  it  made  inevitable.     On  the  20th  of  January,  th©  ■ 
Secretary  of  War  authorized  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas-  -■ 
sachusetts,  to  enlist  volunteers  for  three  years,  and  to  ia-*  ■ 
elude  persons  of  African  descent,  organized  into  a  separate  ' 
corps.     In  April,  negro  troops  were  enlisted  by  Adjutuit-  ' 
General  Thomas  for  service  in  Arkansas,  and  on  the  Ifltb'' 
of  that  month  he  issued  an  order  appointing  commiBsionetB 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  policy  which  the  Qor^  ■ 
ernment  had  adopted  for  committing  the  protectioa  of  the  ■' 
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IxuaLks  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  negro  force.  On  the  23d 
erf  May  I  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
creating  a  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  organization  of  colored  troops,  and  estab 
lishing  rules  for  their  enlistment,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  to  command  them.  And  on  the  20th  of 
August,.  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Judge- Advocate  General,  sent  to 
the  President  an  official  opinion,  to  the  effect  that,  under 
the  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  he  had  full  authority 
to  enlist  slaves  for  service  in  the  army  precisely  as  he 
might  enlist  any  other  persons — providing  for  compensa- 
tion to  loyal  owners  whose  property  might  thus  be  taken 
for  the  public  service. 

These  were  the  initial  steps  of  a  movement  for  the 
employment  of  negro  troops,  which  has  gone  forward 
steadily  ever  since,  until,  as  has  been  seen  from  the 
President's  Message,  over  one  hundred  thousand  negro 
soldiers  were  already  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
contributing  largely,  by  their  courage  and  good  conduct, 
to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which  sought  th« 
perpetual  enslavement  of  tlieir  race.  Tlie  popular  preju- 
dice against  their  employment  in  the  army,  which  was 
so  potent  at  the  beginning,  gradually  gave  way,  even  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  to  a  more  just  estimate  of  the 
necessities  of  tlie  emergency  and  the  capacities  of  the 
negro  race.  And  what  was  of  still  more  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  people  of  the  slavehold- 
ing Staters  took  up  the  question  of  slavery  for  discussion 
and  practical  action,  as  one  in  which  their  own  well- 
being,  present  and  prospective,  was  deeply  involved. 
The  Union  party  in  every  Southern  State  favored  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  Missouri,  Maryland,  Jjouisi- 
ana,  and  Arkansas,  measures  were  speedily  taken  for  the 
overthrow  of  an  institution  which  had  proved  so  detri- 
mental to  their  interests,  and  so  menacing  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation  and  the  stability  of  republican  institutions. 

In  all  of  them  Constitutional  Conventions  were  held, 
and  clauses  inserted  in  the  constitutions  which  were 
adopted,  utterly  abolishing  slavery  ;  and  these  constitu- 
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tioEs  were  all  submitted  to  the  popular  vote,  with  the 
following  results : — 

For.  Agafnat 

Maryland 80,174  29,799 

Louisiana 6,886  1,666 

Arkansas 12,177  226 

Missouri 43,670  41,808 

In  the  latter  State,  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1864 
was,  by  a  new  Convention,  held  in  January,  1866,  revised 
and  amended,  and  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  on  June 
6,  1865,  and  ratified  as  above. 
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CHAPTER    XYII. 

MILITART  EVENTS  OP  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  OF   1864. 

Battle  of  Olustee. — KiiPATRiqK's  Raid  on  Richmond. — The  Red  River 
ExvEDiTiox. — The  Fort  Pillow  M.v8sacre. — Rebel  Atrocities. — Cten- 
SSAL  Grant's  Advance  rrox  Richmond. — Battles  in  May. — Sher- 
man's Mar<.*h  to   Atlanta. — Rekel  Raids  in  Maryland  and  Ke2T- 

TUOKT. — SlEGK  OF  PeTERSRURO. — MaRTIAL  LaW  IN  KeNTTCKY. — DrAFT 

FOB  600,000  Men. — Capture  of  Mobile  and  Atlanta. 

The  position  of  the  two  great  armies  of  the  United 
States  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1864  plainly  indicated 
that  the  main  interest  of  the  military  movements  of  the 
year  was  to  be  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  lay 
around  Culpepper  Court-House,  still  looking  towards 
Richmond  with  unfaltering  determination  ;  and  with  the 
great  Army  of  the  West,  which  was  gathering  around 
Chattanooga  for  its  long  and  perilous  southward  march. 
During  the  month  of  January  little  was  done  anywhere 
except  to  prepare  for  the  coming  campaign.  Neither  of 
the  grand  armies  made  any  movement  during  February 
or  Marcli,  but  some  smaller  expeditions  were  set  on 
foot. 

As  early  as  the  15th  of  December,  1863,  General  Gill- 
more,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  had 
applied  to  the  Government  for  permission  to  send  an 
expedition  into  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
supplies  of  the  en(?my ;  and  in  January,  in  urging  the 
matter  still  further  upon  the  attention  of  General  Halleck, 
he  suggested  that  measures  might  be  also  inaugurated  for 
restoring  the  State  of  Florida  to  her  allegiance  under  the 
terms  of  the  President's  Proclamation.  General  Gillmore 
was  authorized  to  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  he 
should  deem  proper ;  and  he  accordingly  organized  an 
expedition,  which  left  Port  Royal  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, under  General  Seymour,  and  was  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  General  Gillmore  himself— to  whom,  on 

33  • 
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the  13th  of  January,  the  President  had  addressed  tl.e 
following  letter: — 

ExKOCTiTK  HAimiOH,  WAsnufOTov,  January  18, 16S4. 

Migor-General  Gillmore  : 

I  understand  an  effort  is  being  made  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  to 
reconstruct  a  legal  State  Government  in  Florida.  Florida  is  in  your 
Department,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  you  ipay  be  there  in  person.  I  have 
given  Mr.  Ilay  a  commission  of  major,  and  sent  him  to  you,  with  some 

ank-books  and  other  blanks,  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction.  He  will  ex- 
plain as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  blanks,  and  also  my  general  views  on 
the  subject.  It  is  desirable  for  all  to  co-operate,  but  if  irreconcilable 
differences  of  opinion  shall  arise,  you  arc  master.  I  wish  the  thing  done 
in  the  most  speedy  way,  so  that  when  done  it  be  within  the  raii^e  of  the 
late  proclamation  on  the  subject.  Tlie  detail  labor  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  done  by  others;  but  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  yon  will  give  it 
Buch  general  supervision  as  you  can  find   consistent  with  your  more 

strictly  military  duties. 

Abraham  Linoolk. 

The  advance  portion  of  tlie  expedition  reached  Jack- 
sonville on  the  8th  of  February.  General  Gillmore  re- 
turned to  Port  Royal  on  the  16th,  leaving  the  command 
of  the  expedition  to  General  Seymour.  The  first  opera- 
tions were  successful.  Near  Jacksonville  one  hundred 
prisoners,  with  eight  pieces  of  serviceable  artillery,  fell 
into  our  hands,  and  expeditions  were  pushed  forward 
into  the  interior,  by  which  large  amounts  of  stores  and 
supplies  were  destroyed.  On  the  17th,  General  Seymour, 
with  five  thousand  men,  was  on  the  Florida  Central 
Railroad,  about  forty -five  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Here 
they  remained  until  the  20th,  when  the  preparations  for 
a  movenuint  towards  Lake  City  were  completed.  The 
enemy  was  found  in  force,  a  little  before  reaching  Lake 
City,  at  Olustee,  a  small  station  on  the  railroad.  The 
engagement  was  commenced  between  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers  and  our  advance.  The  fire  directed  against  onr 
men  was  so  hot  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back ; 
then  we  brought  two  batteries  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  aad 
our  whole  fojce  became  engaged  with  more  than  twice 
their  number  of  the  rebels,  who  occupied  a  strong  p.->8i- 
tion,  flanked  bv  a  marsh.    Again  we  retreated,  taking 
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another  position ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
a  force  so  greatly  su]3erior,  and,  after  a  battle  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  General  Seymour  retired,  leaving 
his  dead  and  severely  wounded  on  the  field.  Five  guns 
were  lost,  and  about  a  thousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing. 

On  the  3d  of  Februarj^,  General  Shemian,  with  a  strong 
force,  set  out  from  Vicksburg,  in  light  marching  order, 
and  moved  eastward.  Shortly  after,  a  cavalry  expedi- 
tion, under  General  Smith,  set  out  from  Memphis,  to 
work  its  way  southeastward,  and  join  Sherman  some- 
where on  the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  By 
the  18th,  Smith  had  accomplished  nearly  one-half  of  his 
proposed  march,  but  soon  after  found  the  enemy  concen- 
trated in  superior  force  in  his  front.  Finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  proceed,  he  fell  back,  destroying  the  bridges  on 
the  Mempliis  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  his  retreat.  There 
was  continual  skirmishing,  but  lio  decisive  battle,  during 
the  retreat,  which  lasted  until  the  25th,  when  the  expe- 
dition accomplished  its  return  to  Memphis.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  property, 
but  the  main  object  of  making  a  junction  with  Sherman 
failed.  Shennan  went  as  far  east  as  Meridian,  almost  on 
the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  after  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  rebel  stores,  and  breaking 
their  lines  of  communication,  he  returned  \o  Vicksburg. 

Another  enterprise  was  a  raid  upon  Richmond,  made 
by  a  large  cavalry  force  under  General  Kilpatrick. 
Leaving  his  camp  on  the  28th  of  February,  he  crossed 
the  Rapidan,  gained  tlie  rear  of  Lee's  army  without  being 
discovered,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  in  tlie  direction  of 
Richmond.  A  detachment  under  Colonel  Dahlgren  was 
sent  from  the  main  bodj''  to  Frederick's  Hall,  on  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad.  The  road  was  torn  up  for 
some  distance  ;  then  the  James  River  Canal  was  struck, 
and  six  grist-mills,  which  formed  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  supply  for  the  Confederate  army,  were  destroyed.  Sev- 
eral locks  on  the  canal  were  blown  up,  and  other  dam- 
age done.     Dahlgren' s  main  body  then  pressed  onward  to 
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wards  Riclimond,  and  came  within  three  miles  of  the  citj, 
when,  encountering  a  Confederate  force,  it  was  com})elled 
to  withdraw,  Dahlgren  liimself  being  killc^d,  and  a  large 
part  of  his  force?  captured.  Kilpatric.k,  meanwhile, 
pressed  onward  to  SpottsylvaniaCourt-House,  and  thence 
to  Beaver  Dam,  n(»ar  wln^re  tlh^  two  lines  of  railway 'from 
Riclimond,  those  running  to  Qordonsville  and  Freder- 
icksburg, cross.  H(»re  the  railway  was  torn  up,  and  the 
telegraph  line  cut,  and  the  cavalry  pushed  straight  on 
towards  Richmond.  They  reached  the  outer  line  of 
fortifications  at  a  little  past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist 
of  March,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city. 
These  were  fairly  passed,  and  the  second  line,  a  mile 
nearer,  was  reaciied,  and  a  desultory  fire  was  kept  uji  for 
pome  liours.  Towards  (*vcning  Kilpatrick  withdn^w,  and 
encampxl  six  miles  from  the  city.  In  tlu^  night  an 
artillery  attack  was  made  up(m  tlu*  camp,  and  our  troops 
retired  still  farther,  and  on  the  following  morning  took 
up  their  line  of  march  down  th«?  Peninsula  towards 
Williamsburg.  Seyeral  miles  of  railway  connection  of 
irreat  importance  to  tlie  enemy  were  interru]^t<*d,  stores  to 
the  value  of  s«'veral  millions  of  dollars  wt^e  drstr(>v«-d. 
and  sonn'  hundreds  of  ])ris(HH'rs  w^re  ca])tu]*ed,  as  tiie 
result  of  this  ex])edilion. 

Tn  tln'  early  part  of  Maich,  (General  r»anks  orcranized 
an  expedition  Avith  all  the  available  forcj^  of  tin*  army  and 
navy  in  his  d«']>artni<*nt,  to  move  u])  the  Ylid  River  as 
far  as  Slireve])orl,  wiirre  the  rebels  had  lai'Lre  supplies, 
and  whei-(»  it  was  intende<l  that  he  should  be  joined  l»v 
(r(»nei'al  Ste(de,  with  the  forces  which  he  could  coIKm-i  in 
Aikansas,  when  the  combined  armies  would  be  power- 
ful (Miouirh  to  sweep  away  all  relxd  op])ositif)n  in  that 
part  of  th(»  State,  if  not  in  Texas. 

A  force  of  ahnut  ten  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
(leneral  A.  J.  Smith,  left  A'ieksbur^  on  tin*  luth  of 
March  in  twi'Uty  transports,  and,  having  joined  the  th-et, 
proeee(.lefl  up  the  Rid  Kiver.  This  ])ortion  of  the  ex]»e- 
dition  met  with  a  decided  success  in  the  cai>tuii*  ol'  Furt 
I)e  l{us>ev  hv  storm,  with  but  little  loss,  bv  which  r^ii- 
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tore  the  river  was  opened  to  the  fleet  as  far  as  Alexan  • 
dria,  where  the  whole  expedition  was  united  under  com- 
mand of  General  Banks.  On  the  26th  of  March  they 
moved  forward,  meeting  with  uninterrupted  success,  as  far 
as  Natchitoches,  some  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria.  But 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  about  twenty  miles  farther  up, 
they  found  the  rebel  army  posted,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dick  Taylor.  This  resistance  had  not  been  anti- 
cipated :  the  army  was  not  marching  compactly,  nor  could 
the  gunboats  be  of  any  assistance,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  river  from  the  road.   . 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Thirteenth  Corps  of  our 
anny,  being  too  far  in  advance  to  receive  proper  support, 
was  attacked  by  the  rebels  in  superior  force  and  driven 
back  upon  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had  formed  in  line 
of  battle,  aEd  which  repulsed  the  advancing  enemy  with 
great  slaughter.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  8th  of 
April.  That  night  General  Banks  determined  to  fall 
l)ack  to  Pleasant  Hill,  at  whicli  point  two  other  divisions. 
under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  had  arrived.  Here  our 
forces  were  attacked,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day.  The  rebels  at  first  gained  some  advan- 
tage, pressing  the  Nineteenth  Corj)s  back  up  a  hill, 
behind  the  crest  of  whicli  lay  General  Smith's  troops,  by 
whose  unexpectt'd  and  destructive  fire  the  rebel  lines  of 
battle,  as  they  came  over  the  crest,  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested. A  rapid  cliarge  of  the  Union  troops  put  the  rebels 
entirely  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  several  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  many  hundred  prisoners,  and  some  guns, 
most  of  which,  however,  had  been  taken  from  us  by  thcj 
rebels  the  day  before. 

Our  own  amiy,  however,  was  so  sliattered  in  the  two 
battles,  that  General  Banks  ordered  a  retreat  of  the  entire 
force  to  Grand  Ecore,  some  forty  miles  below.  The 
water  in  the  Red  River  being  unusually  low,  and  falling, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  fleet,  and  with  it 
the  army,  still  fartlier  down  the  river  to  Alexandria.  On 
the  way  down,  the  gunboat  Bastport  having  got  aground, 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  was  blown  up. 
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General  Steele,  in  consequencte  of  the  iH*treat  of  Gen- 
eral Banks,  was  himself  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Little 
Rock,  whi(?h  he  reached  without  much  lighting,  but  with 
the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  material. 

The  water  in  the  Red  River  continued  to  fall  until  it 
was  found  that  there  was  not  water  enough  on  the  falls 
at  Alexandria  to  allow  the  gunboats  to  pass  over.  The 
rebels  were  enabled  to  throw  forces  below,  so  as  to  imx)ede 
the  communication  with  the  ai-my  by  the  river,  and  as 
it  became  evident  that  the  anny  must  retreat  still  far- 
ther, the  gravest  ai:)prehensions  were  felt  lest  the  whole 
fleet  of  twelve  gunboats  should  be  of  necessity,  aban- 
doned to  the  rebels,  or  blown  up.  In  this  extreniitj',  a 
plan  was  devised  by  Li<»utenant-Colonel  Baih»y,  of  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalrj',  Acting  Engineer  of  tin*  2iiue- 
teenth  Cori.>s,  of  building  a  series  of  dams  on  the  falls, 
by  which  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  allow  the  gun- 
boats to  i)ass  over.  The  plan  was  ridiculed  by  some  of 
the  best  engineers  ;  but  under  the  api)roval  of  Commo- 
doiv  Port(?r,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  and  General 
Banks,  it  was  tried  with  ])(M'fect  success.  The  dams  were 
built  witliin  ten  days,  and  all  tlie  j^Miiiboats  l>n)Ui!:ht  saf«*lv 
ov»*r.  Coiiiniodon^  Pi>rt(M",  in  his  r<*])()it.  says,  "Words 
an*  iiiachHiuale  to  <*x])ress  the  admiration  I  fed  for  (.\)1- 
oin'l  Bailt'V.  '^'  ■^'  "^  Jjcavini!:  out  his  al>ilitv  as  an  m^ini't-r 
and  th(^  <-n.*dit  Ik^  lias  conrmrd  upon  tln^  couniry.  In*  has 
saved  tln»L'nion  a  valuable  llri't,  worth  nearly  s-2,ono,oo(), 
and  has  depriv<'d  the  enemy  of  a  triumph  which  would 
havt^  embohh'ued  tlu'in  to  cairv  on  this  war  a  vi-ar  or 
two  longer/'  C'olonel  Bailey  was  at  on<'e  a])]H^inttMl  by 
the  Pri'sident  a  brij^adier-genei-al  lor  these  distinguished 
services. 

After  this  (^scapes  the  ilrct  and  the  anny  n'treated 
down  tli(^  river.  The  fl«»et  lost  two  small  gunboats  by 
rebel  batteries  on  the  way  down  :l)ut  the  army,  tliuuuh 
attacked  sevei'al  tinir's,  re])u]stMl  the  rebels  with  consider- 
al>le  loss,  anil  crossed  the  At("hatala\a  in  siifety,  i»n  the 
lOtli  of  May. 

About  the  time  of  tlie  check  which  General  Banks  re- 
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ceiyed  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  the  arms  of  the  Union 
met  with  reverses  in  two  otlier  quartere.  One  of  these 
was  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  12th  of  April,  by  a  reb^l  force  under  General  Forrest, 
a  capture  marked  in  the  history  of  the  war  by  the  atro- 
cious butchery  of  the  garrison  after  the  surrender  of  the 
place.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  about  six  hun- 
dred men  under  command  of  Major  Boyd,  who  was 
killed  near  the  close  of  the  fight.  Of  these  six  hundred 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  colored  troops.  The 
attack  was  commenced  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  gar- 
rison were  driven  from  some  outworks  into  the  fort 
itself,  which  they  defended  with  the  assistance  of  a  gun- 
boat, till  about  four  p.  m.,  when  the  rebels  made  a  final 
charge  upon  the  fort  from  positions  which  they  had  occu- 
pied by  taking  advantage  of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  to  the 
fort  to  demand  its  surrender,  and  carried  its  defences  by 
storm.  The  garrison  thereupon  threw  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered,  but  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood  until 
but  few  were  left  alive.  Some  were  forced  to  stand  up 
in  line  and  were  then  shot.  Some  were  shot  when  lying 
wounded  on  the  ground.  Women  and  children  were 
shot  or  cut  to  pieces.  The  liiits  in  which  the  sick  and 
wounded  had  taken  refuge  were  fired  over  their  heads, 
and  there  were  stories  of  even  darker  cruelties  than  these. 
Of  the  white  officers  who  commanded  the  colored  troops, 
but  two  were  left  alive,  and  these  were  wounded.  Of  the 
garrison  there  were  left  thirty-six  white  men  and  twenty- 
one  negi:oes,  and  forty  were  carried  off  as  prisoners.  Some 
of  the  negroes  saved  their  lives  by  feigning  death  and 
digging  out  from  the  thin  covering  of  earth  which  the 
rebels  had  thrown  over  their  victims. 

The  news  of  this  atrocity  excited  the  deepest  horror 
throughout  the  country,  and  tliere  was  a  general  call  for 
retaliation.  In  order  to  have  an  authentic  statement  of 
the  facts.  Congress  passed  resolutions  directing  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  investigate  the  mat 
ter.  The  committee  sent  two  of  its  members.  Senator 
Wade  and  Mr.  Gooch,  to  the  spot    They  examined  many 
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witnesses,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  made  their  report,  with 
tlie  testimony  wliieli  they  liad  taken.  The  report;  showed 
that  this  iJioceeding  of  the  rebels  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
j)olicy  deliberately  adopted,  in  the  expectation  of  driving 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Union  armies  not  only  the  negroes, 
but  also  tlu^  '*  home-made  Yankees,"  as  they  termed  the 
loval  Jr^outherners. 

Tlie  massacre  was  referred  to  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  at  the  o])ening  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  Fair, 
in  Baltimore,  while  it  was  still  under  investigation,  and 
he  th(*n  said  that,  if  the  massacre  was  proved  to  have  been 
committed,  retribution  should  surelv  come  :  nor  was  this 
the  lirst  time  that  the  question  of  retaliation  had  been 
brought  to  his  attention.  In  fact,  as  early  as  .July,  1863, 
the  subject  had  been  considered,  and  the  conclusion 
which  was  tlhMi  arrivt^d  at  was  anu(^unced  in  the  follow- 
ing General  Order:  — 

EsKi'TivE  MANBrux,  Wasiiinutow,  Jult/ so,  l>fA. 

It  is  the  duty  of  evorv  (lovorninent  to  jrive  protection  to  its  oitizi'iis,  of 
wlijitovcT  class  color,  or  condition,  and  Lspecially  to  tliose  who  arc  duly 
or^'anized  as  siddicrs  in  the  puhlic  M-rvico.  The  law  of  nations  and  the 
usajrcs  and  ou.•^lMIns  o(  war,  as  carried  (»n  l»y  civilized  powers,  pornsit  no 
distinction  as  t«»  cdo!-  in  t!ic  treatnu-nt  i»l"  ]'ri-<>n.rs  <.»f  war  :i<  j':;Mic 
i-nciiiii'S.  Tn  sell  <»r  ensla'/c  any  captured  pi  r>nn,  on  H'-nriux  «■:"  hi>  .-..li.r 
nn<l  lor  Fin  oli'mc-i'  ;..r;iiFi>t  th<.'  ];iw*^  of  w.*ir,  i^  a  rel;ij).'-e  int.i  l);ir;-;::-isi;.,  ai;ii 
a  crliMf  ai:ain>t  Un-  civili/ation  i-l'lliv  ai'e. 

'1  lie  (It>\i  riinien^  ot'  tlie  rnil'.-d  Si;itr.>>  will  ^i\t.'  lljc  >anic  pr«'t*."cli«'n  t«» 
all  lt>  s«»l(!;..-r.s :  and  IT  the  cniiiiy  siiall  s-'ll  «'r  enclave  any  muc  he^-aiisk-  i>f 
his  I'olor.  llic  oli'cner  >liall  l.te  piini>ln.Ml  by  rctaiiaticu  npv»n  ihv  i  in.ii.y's 
pri.">onvr>-  in  o'lr  pn---.'<<inn. 

It  i-«  tluri  I'lFv  (»rdi-i-«'(l  iii:it  tor  every  suldii-r  of  tho  Tniteil  Stati.-  f-.i!!..*'; 
in  violati«tn  of  the  law-;  i»t"  wai\  a  rrbi.-l  -'tldirr  -'iiall  he  ext-eulvil  :  and  !\»r 
every  oiu'  cii^lavod  hy  tlu'ein-Fny  or  >(»ld  in!«i  >i.i\i'ry.  a. ri-hi.|  so].iivr  .>!;,;]] 
hv  ]»la'*cd  at  hard  l.-ibor  on  tin-  iiMhiif  woru.-.  and  <o:)tinue«l  at  >'Kh  LJ-t 
until  ill''  o'.lar  ^liall  he  rrli..i>'.'d  ai.d  r'.-c».i\v  llie  treatnunt  chu-  {**  u  p. '..«,- 
oficr  of  wai".  .  AjurAUAii   Linc^m.n. 

Hut  wild  her  from  \]u'  i^iT<i(h»!il's  t<'ii(l(Mnrss  of  ln-arl. 
which  Uiadt*  it  v»'rv  hard  for  him  to  order  tin*  cXfcuiii'ii 
of  a  r<d).d  s<>ldi<*r  wlio  had  himself  d(»]i(Min  s])»M'ial  wi'(»?!::'. 
even  in  ri'laliatjoii  \\^\^  siicli  l»ai'l)a]iti.-s  as  this  at  Fori  I*il- 
!()\v,  '»e  IVom  s()i!!r  othrr  cauM',  thi-  liist  i»art  (»!'  this  nnh-r 
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was  never  executed.  The  latter  part  of  it  was  once  carried 
into  eflTect  with  excellent  results  by  General  Butler  during 
the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Having  learned  that  some  of  our 
colored  troops,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  not 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  made  to  work  by  the 
rebels  on  their  fortifications,  he  at  once  took  a  number  of 
rebel  officers  and  set  them  at  work  upon  the  canal,  which 
he  was  digging  at  Dutch  Gap,  where  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  which  the  rebels  kept  up  to 
check  tlie  progress  of  the  work.  This  treMment  provt^d 
speedily  effectual.  Our  colored  soldiers  were  relieved 
from  their  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  the  rebel  officers 
were  Avithdrawn  from  their  exposed  position  and  their 
weary  labors. 

Another  similar  action  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
rel>els  at  Cliarkiston,  desirous  of  checking  the  fire  of  the 
"swamp  angel "  and  other  guns,  which  were  making  the 
city  uninhabitable,  placed  some  of  our  offic<?rs  within 
reach  of  the  shells,  and  notified  our  forces  that  they  had 
done  so.  On  our  part  a  number  of  rebel  officers  of  equal 
rank  were  immediately  taken  thither  and  also  placed  un- 
der fire.  The  only  result  was  the  exchange  of  the  officers, 
and  the  rebels  did  not  undertake  again  to  defend  them- 
selves in  that  way. 

Fort  Pillow  was  not  the  only  case  of  such  atrocities  on 
the  i)art  of  the  rebels.  A  somewhat  similar  affair  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  April  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  capture  of 
Plymouth  on  the  Roanoke  River,  where  a  company  of  loyal 
North  Carolinians  and  some  negro  troops  were  also  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  after  the  surrender.  The  capture  was 
mainly  effected  by  the  success  of  a  rebel  iron-dad,  the  Albe- 
marie,  which  was  able  to  destroy  some  of  our  gunboats, 
and  drive  others  down  the  river,  the  commander  of  the 
Miami,,  Lieutenant  Flusser,  being  killed'by  the  rebound  of 
a  shell,  which  he  had  himself  fired  against  the  iron  sides 
of  the  reb(»l  vessel.  Our  fleet  being  driven  down  the 
river,  communication  with  our  garrison  in  Plymouth  v»  as 
cut  off,  and  the  place,  being  attacked  by  a  heavy  re])e] 
force,  was  surrendered,  after  a  gallant  defence;  for  four  days. 
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by  its  coinmander,  General  Wessels,  with  its  garrison  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  twenty-five  guns.  Tlie  eflect  of 
this  success  was  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  oth(»r  places  in  North  Carolina  inevitable.  The 
Albemarle  had  for  a  time  complete  control  of  the  river, 
but  coming  down  into  the  Sound,  she  was  attac'ked  by 
three  of  our  wooden  gunboats,  and  in  a  gallant  light  was 
so  injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  betake  hei'sdf  up  the 
river  again  to  Plymouth,  which  she  never  left  afterwards, 
being  sunk  at  hor  moorings,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
Octob(*r  following,  by  a  torpedo-boat,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Gushing. 

Intlu»se  smaller  affairs,  the  rebels  had  been  able  to  gain 
some  successes,  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  General 
Grant,  of  concentrating  our  forces  from  all  quaiters  to 
strengthen  the  tAvo  great  armies  whose  movements  Avere 
to  grind  the  Confederacy  to  powder. 

General  Grant,  having  bcH'n  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  Stat(*s,  Avt^nt  to  Nashville, 
where  he  issued  an  order  announcing  his  assumption  of 
the  conmiand.  Afti^r  making  what  arrangements  were 
nocessarv  with  ret'enMict*  to  the  Wrstei-n  annv,  whirli  he 
left  under  tlie  connnand  of  (lenrTal  Sherman,  he  (»aine 
eastwar^l,  to  conduct  in  ])erson  the  (•ani])ai.u*n  a.iirainst 
General  Le(^  The  ])i'i^j)arations  for  tlh*  coniinL!:  cam- 
paiun  took  time,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  dav  of  Mav 
that  all  thinii;s  were  ready  for  the  forward  niovenn.'Ut. 
The  Army  of  tiie  Potomac  remained  under  th»^  sjMM'ial 
command  (»!'  (n-neral  Meade,  and  lay  about  Cnl]»epper 
(.•ourt-!ir)ust\  G«*neral  nurn.-i<ie  had  ])e('n  collMctinir  a 
stroma:  force,  in  irood  ])a:-t  colored  troop.s,  at  Annajiolis. 
Another  stronii;  forc(*  was  iindrr  tlie  cnmmand  of  Gen 
eral  l^>utler  and  GiMieral  Smith,  at  \orktown.  antl  Ai-t  an- 
other,  not  so  strontr,  UJider  (jemM*al  Sim'l,  at  \Vin«'ln'>ter. 
liurnside's  troops  AVere  ])ut  in  motion,  and  ]»assrd  through 
Washington  on  the  :>\^{{  of  A))ril  to  a  position  whenct* 
thev  could  folloAV  the  Annv  of  the  Potomac  at  a  sliort 
distance  —  and  all  thini^is  AVere  thus  now  ready  for 
the    great   advance.      At   this   tiin«»   llie   inllowiiiL:   k^ot- 
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respondence  passed  between  the  President  and  General 
Grant : — 

ExxcuTiTB  Mamsiox,  WASniKOTOx,  April  80, 1861 

licQt-General  Grant: 

Not  expecting  to  see  you  before  the  sprlDg  campaign  opens,  I  wish  to 
express  in  this  waj  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  you  have  done  up  to 
this  time,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

The  particulars  of  your  plans  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  You 
are' vigilant  and  self-reliant;  and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to  obtrude 
any  restraints  or  constraints  upon  you.  While  I  am  very  anxious  that 
any  great  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great  number  shall  be  avoided, 
I  know  that  these  points  are  less  likely  to  escape  your  attention  tlmn  they 
would  be  mine.  If  there  be  any  thing  wanting  which  is  within  my  power 
to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it.     ^ 

And  now,  with  a  brave  onny  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.. Lincoln. 


GRANT'S  REPLY. 

ID-QUAKTZR8  Al 

CuLPXPPKB  CouBT-Iiom,  May  1,  1861 


IIXAD-QUAKTZRS  ASMin  OF  TTTIt  UkITIID  STATBB,  I 


Tns  Pbksident  : 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  Tlie  confidence 
yon  express  for  the  future  and  satisfaction  for  the  past,  in  my  military 
administration,  is  acknowledjjced  with  ])ride.  It  shall  bo  my  earnest 
endeavor  that  you  and  the  country  shall  not  be  disappointed.  From  my 
first  entrance  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day, 
I  have  never  had  cause  of  complaint ;  liavo  never  ex])ressed  or  implied  a 
complaint  against  tlio  Administration,  or  tlio  Secretary  of  War,  for  throw- 
ing any  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what 
appeared  to  be  my  duty. 

Indeed,  since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  in  command  of  all  the 
armies,  and  in  view  of  tlie  preut  res])onsibility  and  importance  of  success, 
I  have  been  astonished  at  tlie  readiness  with  which  every  thing  asked  for 
has  been  jielded,  without  even  an  explanation  being  asked.  Should  my 
success  be  less  than  I  deserve  and  expect,  the  least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault 
is  not  with  you. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Gbant,  juieuL' General. 

The  interest  and  anxiety  with  which  the  people  watched 
for  the  approaching  movement  of  the  ai-my  was  very  deep. 
Nor  did  it  content  itself  with  mere  watchfulness.  It  took 
the  right  direction  of  work,  and  from  every  quarter  the 
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hands  of  tlio  Govtirnmeiit  were  stayed  up  by  the  willing 
hearts  ol'  llu.»  people. 

As  one  instance  of  the  desire  to  help,  which  was  uni- 
V(*rsally  felt,  we  may  mention  the  offer  of  Colonel  F.  B. 
Looinirf,  of  New  London,  to  garrison  Fort  Trumbull  with 
citiz(*n  soldiers  for  one  hundred  days,  at  his  own  expense, 
thus  releasing  the  veterans,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  to 
go  ti)  the  front. 

The  President  replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — 

EzETUTivK  Maxdion,  WASniscGTOW,  Jfoy  12,  ISdML 

My  Demi  Sih: 

I  have  tin;  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  cominunicatiun  of 
the  S.sth  A])nl,  in  which  you  oiler  to  replace  the  present  garrison  at  Fort 
Truniluill  with  volunteers,  which  you  pn«p«>-;e  to  raise  at  your  own  ex 
pense.  Wlylo  it  seems  inexpedient  at  thi>  time  to  accept  liiis  ]iropositiuD. 
on  account  of  the  sj)ecijil  duties  now  (h  vulvin^  upon  the  garrison  men- 
tioned, I  cannot  pass  unnolired  such  a  meritorious  in-tance  of  indivitlual 
patriotism,  lVr:i.il  me,  for  the  (It«vernment.  tn  express  my  crdial  th..nk.s 
to  you  for  this  generous  and  puMic-spirited  oiler,  wliich  i>  worthy  uf  n  te 
among  the  many  called  forth  in  these  tinier  of  national  trial. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  ohedient  servant. 

A.  LiNoji.>. 

F.   n.  T-0(»MIS,    K<q. 


inak«'  ha>t«-  to  attack  liis  loo  I)  i'mt*  lie  had  r«*acln*ii  h\> 
r«'ar.  This  h<'  at  once  did,  and  (»n  Timr-dav  Th«*  1>a1tIi\-> 
of  Uu"  Wihh-riK'ss  l^'iran.  The  cliajaft'T  of  thf  uroiuMl 
li'av**  cvt'iy  aflvaiitap' to  the  i«d>.'l>.  li  wa^al!  ovmrrown 
with  srriih  i>in<'s,  with  but  Uw  vtKu\<  h^adint:  thrcniirli  it. 
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'  They  knew  the  ground  thoronglily,  and  their  movciinents 
could  be  made  unseen,  while  tlie  dense  woods  nia;l(»  cav- 
alry and  artillery  almost  useless.  Lee's  first  eflFort  was  to 
break  through  our  lines  between  our  centre  under  War- 
ren and  our  left  under  Hancock*,  but  by  great  exertions 
this  was  prevented,  and  night  came  without  any  sub- 
stantial result.  With  the  morning  of  Friday,  General 
Orant  assumed  the  offensive,  and  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed 
and  flowed  throughout  the  day.  On  our  loft,  Hancock's 
successes  in  the  morning  were  lost  again*by  noon,  but  a 
heavy  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  liim  in  the  afternoon  was 
successfully  repulsed.  On  our  right  no  material  advan- 
tage of  position  was  gained  during  the  day  ;  but  the  death 

•  of  General  Wadsworth,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  us,  and  by  a  furious  assault,  just 
before  niglit,  the  rebels  succcuHled  in  breaking  our  lines, 
capturing  General  Tliomas  Seymour,  and  manj'-  of  his 
men.  llie  lini^s  were,  however,  speedily  re-established. 
The  result  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  General  Grants 
as  the  rebels  had  failed  to  thoroughly  break  his  lines  or 
disable  him  for  the  forward  movement  which,  on  Satjir- 
day  night,  after  a  day  of  skirmishing  without  any  general 
engagement,  he  undertook,  aiming  at  SpottsylvaniaConrt- 
House.  The  rebels,  however,  becoming  aware  of  his 
movement,  moved  likewise,  and,  having  the  shorter  line, 
gained  the  position  first,  and  held  it  against  our  attack 
during  the  hours  of  Sunday,  our  lines  being  formed  about 
two  Uiiles  and  a  half  north  of  Spottsylvania.  Monday  was 
a  day  of  skirmisliing,  sadly  marked  for  us,  however,  by 
the  death  of  General  Sedgwick,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  Niglit  found  the  two  armies  facing  each 
other,  each  behind  temporary  breastworks,  each  watchful, 
eajch  determined. 

The  news  of  the  movement  of  the  army  was  not  made 
public  until  Friday  morning.  The  vital  importance  of 
its  results  was  everywhere  felt.  All  eyes  were  at  once 
intent  upon  tliose  bloody  fields,  all  ears  eager  for  informa- 
tion of  what  was  going  on  there  ;  and  the  praj'^(»rs  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  North  went  up  to  God,  Earnest,  fer 
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vent,  full  of  fiiith,  that  He  would  bless  the  righteons 
cause. 

Official  bulletins  were  given  to  the  public  of  the  results 
of  the  diflei'ent  days'  ox>erations  as  they  slowly  became 
known.  And  on  Tuesday  morning  all  hearts  were  thrilled 
with  joy  by  the  following  official  announcement  from  thu 
President : — 

ExccTTmc  MA1CSI05.  Wasbikotor,  May  9,  lS6i. 
To  the  Friends  of  Union  and  Liberty : 

Enoiifrli  is  known  of  army  opcnitions,  within  tlie  last  five  days,  to 
claim  our  special  :;rfititiiile  to  (lod.  While  what  remains  undone  de- 
mands our  most  sii  ?cre  prayers  to  and  reliance  upon  Him  (witlnmt  whom 
all  ellbrt  is  vain),  ]  recommend  tliat  all  patriots  at  their  homes,  in  their 
places  of  public  worship,  and  wherever  they  may  he,  imite  in  commuD 

tlianksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almitxhty  God. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Accomi)anyinir  tliis  recommendation  were  publislu^ 
bulU^tins  of  the  results  u])  to  Saturday,  the  retiring  of 
the  rel>els  from  Genera!  Grant's  front,  and  the  march  of 
our  army  towards  S])ottsylvania.  The  nc^ws  spn^ad  great 
joy  ev«M*ywher(»,  and  that  \\\\i[\i  a  crowd  of  s(»wral  thou- 
sand ])('()])1(^  marclicMl  to  tlw^  Wliite  IToiisr*  to  s»'n'nadt»  the 
l^n\<i(lriit,  wlio,  beiiio;  callrd  for,  came  out  and  ;^]^i>kt*as 
follows : — 

Fei.t.ow-Citizexs  :- -I  am  v«tv  much  oMiirccl  id  vnu  I'nrthe  CMTin»liMu*nl 
of  tliis  call,  thouirli  I  ai»]»rr!!LMi<l  it  i>  cwijiu'  iii«'i*t*  t-»  tin-  ,i^->i\  u.-w* 
r('ftive<l  t(i-<lav  tVuin  tin*  .Mriiiv,  th.jii  to  a  df>ir»'  t(»  so*-  U'l-.  1  ,i!:i  ii:dvi<l 
VI  vy  jrnilotul  to  tin*  hravc  iiii-ii  who  li.ivi-  I'c.  n  >truL'LrlinL'  willi  tin.-  iMie'ny 
in  the  licM,  to  thi-ir  iiolilc  (■•»!iiiii;ii;<K  r-  \vhi»  \\\\\\'  (iircctt,!!  iln-m.  a:id 
especially  t«»  our  M.-ikcr.  Our  connu.-nnK  r<  :n\-  l"«'llowiuL'  up  their  vicTo 
rie-^  resnlutely  nnd  successl'iilly.  1  t;;ink.  without  knowing'  the  ]'arM«-ii 
lars  ot*  till-  j)lans  of  (leiH-ral  (iranr.  that  what  h.-i**  Ikcu  a«T..ii;i.r>ljed  is 
«»f  iiiiu'e  ifuportaiK'c  than  at  tir»-t  .'ij-pear-j.  1  '■elirvr.  I  kjn.w  r.-.iji!  .'im 
e-=i»eciailv  ^M'atet'ul  to  kiiowi  tliat  (ivinTal  (iraut  has  not  Imtu  lo^tled  in 
his  pirpf»se<.  that  he  has  ma«l»'  all  hi>  p«>iiiis,  and  to-da_v  he  i*«  on  his  line 
as  he  purpo^fd  lielore  he  moved  hi<  annirs.  1  will  v<»l!in!'i'r  ti»  ."»,iy  that 
I  am  very  ;^lad  at  what  has  happene«l.  luit  there  is  a  u'reat  «Kal  still  to  ho 
done.  Whili;  we  are  ;rrat<'t'ul  to  all  th»'  hrave  men  and  i»llieir.^  t'-ir  t,.e 
c\<nt>  of  the  past  lew  da%s,  we  should,  above  all,  l.»e  very  j.".-:itel'jil  to 
Almighty  (lod.  \\ho  ;rl\es  u-  \irtury. 

There  is  en(»uj:h  yet   hetoiv  us  re«iuiriujj:  all  loyal  men  and  patriol.<  to 
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perform  their  share  of  the  labor  and  follow  the  example  of  the  modest 
General  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  and  sink  all  personal  consideration 
for  the  sake  of  the  country.  I  commend  you  to  keep  yourselves  in  the 
■ame  tranquil  mood  that  is  characteristic  of  that  brave  and  loyul  man. 
I  have  said  more  than  I  expected  when  I  came  before  you.  Repeating  my 
thanks  for  this  call,  I  bid  you  guod-by. 

WTiile  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  tlie  chief  point  of  interest,  it  was  not  the  only 
one.  On  Wednesday,  May  4th,  General  Butler  having 
put  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  transports,  made  a  rapid 
move  up  the  James  River  and  occupied  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred,  on  both  sides  of  the  Appomattox 
River,  across  which  pontoons  were  thrown — while  Gen- 
eral Kautz,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  left 
SuflPolk  upon  #raid  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road— which  he  succeeded  in  cutting  by  d(»stroying  some 
bridges.  General  Butler  also  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
railroad  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent for  a  time  the  sending  of  re-enforcements  to  General 
Lee  from  the  forces  that  were  south  of  Richmond  under 
Beauregard. 

General  Grant,  meantime,  had  not  been  content  with 
merely  pounding  against  Lee's  front  with  men  and  with 
guns,  of  which  he  was  now  able  to  employ  more  than  in 
the  battles  of  tlie  Wilderness.  He  also  dispatched  his  cav- 
aliy  under  General  SluTidan  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
rebels,  on  the  10th  of  May,  which,  reaching  the  railroads, 
made  an  immense  destruction  of  supplies  prepared  for 
Lee's  army,  and  of  locomotives  and  cars  for  their  trans- 
portation, and  which,  on  the  11th,  routed  the  rebel  cav- 
alry under  General  Stuart,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  in  which 
engagemc^nt  Stuart  was  killed ;  and,  pn^ssing  on  yet  nearer 
Richmond  and  over  tlie  flrst  line  of  the  works  around  the 
city,  turned  off  to  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  reached  Portress  Monroe  with  little  loss,  having  in- 
flicted ^reat  damage  on  the  enemy. 

The  10th  and  11th  of  May  were  days  of  hard  fighting 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  heavy  losses  and  par- 
tial  successes  for  both  sides,  and  of  attacks  met  and  to- 
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pulsed,  with  the  employment  of  all  the  resources  of  both 
armies  ;  and  the  dispatches  which  General  Grant  sent  to 
Washington  on  the  night  of  the  11th  summed  up  the 
results  as  follows : — 

We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fightinp.  The  result 
to  this  time  is  much  in  our  favor.  Our  losses  have  been  heavy,  ad  well 
ns  those  of  the  c-iioiriy.  I  think  the  h>ss  of  the  enemy  must  be  greater. 
Wo  have  taken  over  five  thousand  prisoners  in  battle,  while  he  has  taken 
from  us  but  few,  except  stragglers.  I  propose  to  fight  it  oat  ou  this  ]ine| 
if  it  takes  all  sammer. 

Tlie  early  light  of  tlio  next  morning  brought  results 
yet  more  in  our  favor ;  for  with  the  break  of  daj',  Han- 
cock, now  on  our  riglit,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
rol'«'l  intrenchments,  and  stormed  over  lllem,  capturing 
Ki'veral  thousand  prisoners,  including  two  generals,  to- 
gether with  thirty  or  forty  cannon,  only  eighteen  of  which, 
however,  he  was  able  to  hold.  For  Lee,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  this  deadly  blow,  gathered  all  his  forces  to  re- 
take the  position,  and  live  desperate  charges  u])on  it  du- 
ring the  day  covered  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded, 
until,  wIhmi  tlu^  battle  was  ovrT,  nearlv  a  tliousand  rtd^el 
dead  lav  within  an  acre  or  two  (»r  uroinid  in  fn»!ii  of  the 

ft.  i 

woi'ks.  The  ntniost  exertions  of  tlie  i'el)e]s  w<*tt^  in  vain, 
however,  and  th<*y  sullenly  withdr'-'W  to  anoth«M-  ])osi- 
tion.  A  storm  now  set  in  and  entorci'd  (jui«'t  on  l)<)th 
armies  for  several  davs.  During  this  liinf- (irn«'?al  lUit- 
ler  mov«'(l  forwai'd  towards  Foit  DailiiiL:,  but  on  TJi.:  Kith 
(hiv  of  May  In^  nn-t  with  a  lieavv  Mow  from  tlie  i-rhrls. 

••  *  ft 

wlio  took  advantat^e  of  a  fog  to  make  a  successri.l  allaek, 
diiving  him  from  tlit»  lailroad  and  forcing  him  in  return 
to  his  lin(\s  at  H«*rmuda  Hundr^MJ.  (^^neial  Sigel,  t<.>o,  who 
had  marclnnl  dou-n  tin*  Shenandoah  X'allev,  was  UH't  bv  a 
suixM-ior  force  undtM*  General  Imlxien.  and  driven  ba'-k 
with  a  loss  of  jive  guns.  G(»neral  Kautz,  however,  with 
hiscavairy,  having  i'eturned  from  his  lii-st successful  laid, 
set  out  ui)()n  a  second  one  towards  tlie  -Danvilh'  i-i»ad, 
which  he  also  succeethnl  in  injuring  to  sonn*  (^xt^nl. 
'I'he  Government  strained  everv  nerve  to  send   ibrwani 
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re-enforcements  to  General  Grant,  and  on  the  18tli  the 
fighting  in  front  of  Spottsylvania  was  renewed.  On  the 
19th  the  rebels  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  upon  our  right  by 
making  an  unexpected  attack,  in  which  some  of  our  newly 
arrived  regiments  suflTered  severely.  Tliis  was  an  attempt 
of  the  rebels  to  cut  our  communications,  but  they  failed 
entirely  m  doing  so. 

They  had,  however,  by  this  time  thrown  up  inti-ench- 
ments  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  General  Grant 
determined  again  to  make  a  flanking  movement  by  the 
left. 

The  movemc^ut  was  at  once  perceived  by  General  Lee, 
and  when  our  forces  amved  at  the  North  Anna  river,  the 
rebels  were  already  there.  They  were  not,  however, 
able  to  prevent  our  forces  from  crossing  the  river,  and 
inflicting  a  severe  blow  upon  the  enemy  in  the  crossing. 
After  crossing,  however,  the  main  body  of  Lee's  ai-my 
was  discovered  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  position  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers,  that  General 
Grant  again  deemed  it  wise  not  to  make  a  direct  attack, 
but  to  repeat  his  flanking  movement. 

The  army  .was  accordingly  withdrawn  without  loss 
from  Lee's  front  on  the  night  of  Tliursday,  May  26th,  and, 
moving  again  by  the  left,  crossed  the  Pamunkey,  but 
was  again  confronted  by  tlie  rebel  aniiy,  which,  after 
some  severe  fighting,  again  made  a  stand  at  Coal  Harbor. 
While  here,  one  corps  of  GeniM-al  Butler's  anny,  under 
General  Smith,  was  transferi'ed  to  the  Army  of  the  roto- 
mac.  Tlius  re-enforced,  a  violent  but  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments  on  the  3d  of 
June,  and,  aft(»r  heavy  losses,  the  attack  was  abandoned. 
Repeated  efiort<5,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  to 
turn  our  left,  and  to  break  up  the  communication  which 
had  been  formed  with  thcj  White  House,  on  the  Pamun- 
key river,  also  failed  as  signally.  And  both  annies  thus 
remained  for  several  days,  watching  each  other  sleep- 
lessly,  and  each  preferring  to  receive  rather  than  to  make 
an  attack. 

Other  co-operative  movements  went  on  during  all  this 

34 
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,^ma.  In  "Westerii  Virginia,  General  AveriU  had  mad* 
qniteft  BnoceBsfoI  raid  ujion  the  railroads.  In  the  Shen- 
uidotih  Valley,  wher^  General  Hunter  liad  taken  com- 
mand  in  place  ot  General  Sigel,  our  foices  won  a  brilliant 
▼icttwy  at  Piedmont  over  the  rebels  under  Generals 
Jones  and  Imbcden,  tlm  former  of  whom  vraa  killed- 
Hnnter  oaptnred  one  thousand  five  hundred  priBoners 
and  three gnns ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with  Cruuk  Hud 
Averill,  poshed  on  towards  Ljntihbui^,  whicli  however 
he  was  tmable  to  reach.  An  unsuccessful  attack  waa 
made  by  General  Butler's  forces  upon  Petersburg  on  the 
10th  of  Jane. 

Oa  the  33th  of  June,  General  Grant,  having  become 
oonTinoed  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  direct  attack 
upon  Gteneral  Lee,  fallowed  np  his  plan  of  aiming  iij 
strike  Lee's  sonthern  comniuni cations  by  leaving  his 
front  and  again  mai-ching  by  the  left  to  the  James  river, 
which  he  oroased  upon  a  pontoon  bridge  below  City 
P(dnt,  and  immediately  moved  forward  to  the  attack 
upon  Petersburg.  Again,  liowever.  General  Lee,  haviug 
the  inside  lines  to  move  upon,  was  a  few  honra  in  advanoe 
of  our  troops,  and,  while  several  forts  were  taken  on  tile 
outer  lines  of  defences,  with  thii-teen  cannon  and  seme 
prisoners,  in  which  the  colored  troops  especially  distui' 
gnished  themselves,  the  inner  lines  were  found  to  be  too 
strong,  and  our  army  settled  itself  down  to  the  si^^  of 
Petersbui^. 

General  Sherman's  movement  upon  Atianta  was  made  at 
the  same  time  ds  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  anoy 
was  superior  in  numbers  to  that  which  was  op3>osed  to  it, 
but  the  rocky  heights  which  were  lield  by  General  John- 
ston were  so  strong  that  General  Sherman  did  not  waste 
its  strength  by  attacking  them  in  front,  but  by  a  series  of 
masterly  Hank  movements  he  compelled  the  rebel  army 
to  reti-eat  successively  from  Buzzard's  Rooat,  from  Dal- 
ton,  and  from  Resaca,  at  which  latter  place  there  were, 
however,  two  days  of  heavy  lighting  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  May,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  both  gons  and 
prisoners  by  our  troops,  the  retxeat  of  Johnston  acrosi 
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the  Oostenanla  river,  and  the  capture  without  serious 
opposition  of  Rome  and  Kingston,  some  sixty  miles  fur- 
ther on  towards  Atlanta.  At  Rome,  large  quantities  of 
provisions  were  captured,  and  large  machine-shops  were 
destroyed.  Johnston's  retreat  had  been  too  rapid  to 
allow  of  his  doing  much  damage  to  the  railroad  along 
which  his  army  was  falling  back  towards  Atlanta ;  and 
whatever  damage  he  was  enabled  to  do  was  at  once 
repaired,  and  the  railroad  was  put  in  use  to  supply  onr 
armies  in  their  advance. 

The  Altoona  Mountains  were  the  scene  of  the  next 
stand  made  by  the  rebels.  General  Sherman  continued 
the  flanking  system,  and  moved  towards  Dallas,  where, 
however,  he  was  met  by  the  rebels,  who  attacked  Mc- 
Pherson'  s  Corps  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  met  a  disastrous 
repulse,  losing  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  and  eight  hundred  prisoners  This  move- 
ment having  drawn  the  rebels  from  their  position  at  the 
pass  of  the  Altoona  Mountains,  it  was  occupied  and  held  bj^ 
our  cavalry,  becoming  at  once,  as  General  Sherman  said, 
"as  useful  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  enemy,"  and  the  rebels 
took  up  a  new  position  atr  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountain. 
ElfTortti  were  made  by  them,  wliile  Sherman  was  advanc- 
ing towards  this  position,  to  interfere  with  his  communi- 
cations, and  some  damage  was  done  to  the  railroad  by 
rebel  cavalry,  which  was,  however,  speedilj''  driven  off. 
A  more  discouraging  affair,  however,  was  the  defeat  of  a 
heavy  expedition,  wliich  set  out  from  Memphis  under 
command  of  General  Sturges,  by  the  rebel  General  For- 
rest, on  the  10th  of  June.  The  requirements  of  General 
Sherman's  position  were  not,  however,  so  great  but  that 
he  was  able  at  once  to  make  arrangements  to  repair  this  ,  ^fS 
disaster.  Like  General  Grant,  he  was  not  "jostled  from 
his  plans"  by  these  outside  manoeuvres  any  more  than 
by  the  direct  blows  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  the  18th 
of  June,  when  Grant  stationed  himself  before  the  works 
of  Petersburg  after  his  march  of  a  hundred  miles  and 
his  many  battles,  Sherman  had  arrived  l>efore  the  rehA 
works  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  after  a  similar  march  ui* 


figbUng  and  ftmlriTig  Iftg  enemy  orer  something  mm 
than  a  hundred  milletf  of  territory. 

Both  of  these  movements  are  nmr  recognized  as  har 
been  splendid  BnoeeeaeJA. '  Bat  it  isnot  to  bf:  denied  tU 
from  the  time  of  the  ooffllmencenient  of  the  siege  of  Pete 
Inug  there  wu  a  groving  feeling  of  donht  and  anxiety i| 
the  country  in  referenoe  to  the  operations  of  the  army  a 
the  Potomac     It  had  laeen  oft^ii  announced  that  Lprf_ 
anny  was  cut  to  pieces  and  fleeing  in  disorder,  and  ;^ 
that  army  had  thus  fiu",  by  repeated  stands,  been  able  to 
prevent  Qrant  trom  VreUkmg  tlirough  its  lines.     Evt-u 
Petersburg  was  deolaiM  to  have  been  taken  by  aseaiHtJ 
on  the  flzHt  attack ;  and  ye^  it  waa  fonnd  that,  inst^'ad  I 
thifl,,  OUT  army  was  not  able  at  once  to  draw  its  Iti^fi 
arotmd  the  place  to  enough  to  cut  off  the  Weldon  V 
road.     The  loeses  of  the  amiy  were  greatly  exaggerate 
l^the  opposition,  the  difficulties  of  its  position  magnifiej 
the  lack  of  water  and  the  dust  and  heat  were  dilate 
upon,  and  eveli  the  visit  which  the  President  paid  to  t 
army  on  the  2Sd  of  June  was  dwelt  upon  as  ; 
showii^  that  the  difflcultiea  of  the  situation  were  greaAtT' 
if  not  insuperable. 

The  army,  however,  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light 
Tlie  Pi-esident'a  visit  was  for  them  a  gratification,  not  a 
canst^  for  anxiety,  and  they  cheered  him,  as  he  rode  along 
the  lint's,  with  a  heartiness  which  expressed  their  coufi- 
dence  in  him  and  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  given  them. 
The  President's  confident  expressions  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  on  his  return  went  far  to  encourage  the  country ; 
for  the  people  had  already  come  in  great  measure  to 
have  that  abounding  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln  whiCh 
displayed  itself  so  wonderfully  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  appreciated  in  his  turn  the  confidence  which  the 
people  felt  in  him.  "  I  do  my  best  to  deserve  this,"  said 
he  to  a  friend,  "  but  I  tremble  at  the  responsibility  that 
devolves  upon  me,  a  weak,  mortal  man,  to  serve  such  a 
great  and  generous  people  in  such  a  place  as  I  hold,  in 
tiiich  an  awful  dliBis  as  this.    It  is  a  terrible  responsibility ; 
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but  it  has  "been  imposed  upon  me  without  my  seeking, 
and  I  trust  Providence  has  a  wise  purpose  for  me  to 
fulfil  by  appointing  me  to  tliis  charge,  whicli  is  almost 
too  much  for  a  weak  mortal  to  hold." 

He  appreciated  not  only  this  confidence  in  him,  but  the 
whole  character  of  the  people.  "Such  a  people,"  said 
he,  "can  never  fail ;  and  they  deserve,  and  will  receive, 
the  proudest  place  in  the  history  of  nations."  It  seems 
sad  to  think  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  how 
speedily  the  fulfilment  of  liis  prophecy  approached. 

General  Grant's  purpose  was  to  extend  his  lines  south- 
ward, cutting  off  as  speedily  as  possible  the  railroads 
which  led  from  Petersburg  to  the  south ;  and  by  the 
cavalry  arm  destroying  tlie  other  railroads  leading  to 
Richmond,  thus  isolating  it  from  the  South.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  railroads  between  Richmond  and 
Gordonsville,  returning  to  the  White  House,  and  there 
opening  communications  again  with  General  Gmnt ;  and 
Wilson,  on  the  south,  cut  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and, 
reaching  Burkesville,  did  serious  damage  also  to  the 
DanviUe  road.  Tlie  first  move  of  the  army,  however, 
towards  the  Weldon  road  resulted  disastrously  ;  and 
Wilson,  on  his  return  from  his  raid,  was  set  upon  at 
Ream's  Station,  and  had  to  cut  his  way  tlu-ough  witlj 
heavy  loss,  by  tlie  aid  of  a  diversion  effected  by  tlie 
Sixth  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  liis  relief.  General  Hun- 
ter, too,  was  unable  to  capture  Lynchburg,  and,  fall- 
ing short  of  ammunition,  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Western  Virginia  by  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha. 

Amid  these  various  movements.  Congress  adjourned  on 
the  4th  of  July. 

The  feeling  at  its  adjournment  was  not  buoyant,  but 
tending  to  depression ;  and,  just  before  it  separated,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  requesting  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : — 
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PBOOLAHATIOH. 
Bg  a<  Prmiint  ^tk»  UntUd  Statu. 

ITxKMKu,  ths  BoDkte  and  Hodm  of  BvprSMaUtives  at  their  Jaet  mtmoa 
•doptad  a  Doaeamnt  naolntlaii,  wUdt  waa  ^proved  on  ihe  MCnud  da; 
of  J(d7  iaatant,  and  ^bkb  wai  in  the  woida  ftllowiog,  nikmol;  : 

TbatthsFnaidBiitof  thaUaitad  Stataa  te  requeued  to  »p|ioint  a  •!>; 
of  tmntlliBtion  and  pnj*  ^7  ^*  people  of  tha  TTniteil  St«t«s,  ihat  he  n- 
quest  hit  ooQititatlonal  adtlaan  at  tha  baad  of  the  Exeouti  vo  DepartneQU 
to  nnita  with  Mm,  aa  Ohiaf  Uaglatrata  of  the  nation,  nt  the  City  of  Wa^- 
Ington,  and  tlia  mcmbara  of  Oongreaa.  and  all  mAgiatratas,  all  cjx-i!.  mDi- 
tarj,  and  naval  ofBoen,  all  aoldlera,  aaflon,  an<l  manner  with  all  Injral 
and  lair-abiding  people^  to  convene  at  their  ai^al  jihiccs  of  worship,  a 
vhererer  they  nur  be,  to  oonfeaa  and  to  repent  cF  tli«-ir  manifuM  b. 
Implore  the  oompaarion  and  forgiveneis  of  the  .\hiii),-litT.  that  if  com 
wtth  Bla  will,  Qie  adating  rabellion  maf  be  apei-dily  auppre>i«eil.  find  ti 
■npramaor  of  the  Oonatltution  and  laws  of  the  United  Slatea  jauj  J 
aatabliahed  thronghont;  oU  the  States;  to  iraplnre  Hiii),  aa  the  Snpra 
Bnler  of  the  world,  not  to  deitroy  ns  as  a  peopks  nor  sufTtT  iis  to  be 
■traced  bj  the  boatUltr  or  connivance  of  other  nations,  or  h?  obatiui 
adbaikui  to  cor  own  connMla  whioh  may  be  In  confiiet  with  H'm  eier 
pnrpoaea,  and  to  implore  Him  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  thu  i> 
and  do  Hii  will,  hnmbl;  believing  that  it  is  in  accordance  witii  Hia  wljl 
that  onr  place  should  be  maintained  as  a  nnited  people  among  the  (atnllf 
of  nations;  to  implore  Him  to  grant  to  our  armod  defenders,  and  the 
uiHSces  of  the  people,  that  courage,  power  of  resist:ince,  and  endoranee 
necessary  to  secure  that  result ;  to  implore  Him  in  Ilis'infinite  goodneaa 
to  soAon  the  hearts,  enlighten  the  minds,  and  qnicken  the  conacienoa  of 
those  in  rebellion,  that  the?  ma?  lay  down  their  arms,  and  speedily  retora 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  that  they  may  not  be  utterlj  de- 
stroyed, that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  stayed,  and  that  unity  and  fra- 
ternity may  be  restored,  and  peace  established  thronghont  all  our  borden. 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States 
cordially  concarring  with  tho  Congress  of  the  United  Statea,  in  the  peni 
tential  and  pinns  sentiments  expressed  in  the  aforesaid  resolntiona,  taA 
heartily  approving  of  the  devotional  design  and  purpose  thereof,  do  hen- 
by  appoint  the  first  Thursday  of  August  next  to  be  observed  by  the  peCK 
pie  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer. 

I  do  hereby  further  invito  and  re<iaest  the  heads  of  the  Executive  De- 
portments of  this  Government,  together  with  ail  legislators,  all  Jadgea 
and  magistrates,  and  all  other  persons  exercising  authority  in  the  laad, 
whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  nnd  all  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marineata 
tlio  national  servi<.e,  and  oil  the  other  loyal  and  law-abiding  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  assemble  in  their  preferred  (ilaces  of  pnbiio  worship  od 
that  day,  and  tlicre  to  render  to  the  Almighty  and  mer<»ful  Roler  of  the 
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(TniTerae,  suoh  homage  and  such  confessions,  nnd  to  offer  to  Ilim  such 
sapplioations  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have,  in  their  aforesaid 
reeolation,  so  solemnly,  so  earnestly,  and  so  reverently  recommended. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caased  the 
■eal  of  the  United  States  to  he  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 

r      1    our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

By  the  President :  Abbaha.m  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  0/ State, 

The  depressing  effect  of  the  apparent  check  in  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  work  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
was,  however,  much  alleviated  by  the  news  which  ar- 
rived on  the  6th  of  July,  of  the  sinking  of  the  rebel 
cruiser  AlabaTna,  on  the  19th  of  June,  off  Cherbourg,  by 
the  Kearsarffe,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Winslow. 
Opportunities  for  our  navy  to  distinguish  itself  in  battle, 
except  with  forts,  had  been  rare,  and  great  rejoicing  was 
felt  that  Semmes,  the  commander  of  the  Alabama^  had  at 
last  given  to  the  Kearsarge  an  opportunity  to  prove,  in 
sight  of  France  and  England,  that  Yankee  ships  and  gung 
andlnen  were,  as  of  old,  dangerous  enemies  in  an  encounter. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  had  been  laid  open  by  Hun- 
ter's movement  into  West  Virginia,  and  the  rebels  took 
advantage  of  it  to  make  a  push  northward.  They  crossed 
the  Potomac  in  considerable  force,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Early,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  defeated  our  troops 
under  General  Wallace,  at  Monocacy.  The  President 
called  for  twelve  thousand  militia  from  each  of  the  States 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  to  meet  this 
invasion,  from  which  both  Baltimore  and  Washington 
were  felt  to  be  in  some  danger.  A  bold  company  of  raiders 
even  burned  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  only  four 
miles  from  Baltimore,  and,  passing  north  of  Baltimore,  cut 
the  Pliiladelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  capturing  two 
trains  of  cars.  One  of  the  passengers  on  the  cars  was 
Major-General  Franklin,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
afterwards  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  near  Reisters- 
town.    The  raiders  met  little  opposition  through  the  coun- 
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try,  one  striking  ejEoeption  being  the  coniiuct  of  tHi 
iBltmaeil  Day,  a  man  of  dghty-tliree  j'oarB,  who,  when  ji 
couple  of  rebels  uadertook  to  pull  Aowa  a  llag  which  « 
flying  over  his  gate,  ahot  one  of  tbi.*ni  and  force<l  the  c  ' 
to  retreat  A  larger  company  of  them,  however,  < 
and  burned  the  old  huui'b  bnuse,  but  did  not  succeed  I 
finding  him.  ExtensiTe  pEeparations  were  m-ide  at  ] 
timore  to  resist  an  attack,  and  the  general  loynlty  of  t 
city  was  in  mfirked  contrast  with  its  attitude  ut  the  oatt 
of  the  rebellion.  The  militia,  gathered  foint  from  the  loyl 
States.  General  Gliant  had  also  sent  up  the  SixtS  Cox] 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  aid  iu  the  defence  < 
Waohliigton.  The  Nineteenth  Corps,  whicli  had  just  a 
rived  flrom  New  OrieMis,  w&n  ;tlsio  sent  tliitber ;  and  on  tl 
18th  of  July,  the  rebel  forces,  which  had  for  tlie  two  € 
preTiooB  skirmished  smartly  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens,  oei 
'WaBhii^;ton,  determined  to  nt^treat ;  and  by  the  end  of  tl 
week  they  were  all  south  of  th»>  Potomac,  having  carried  4 
great  t^nantitieB  of  plunder  and  spread  great  constemati 
through  Maryland  and  the  lijwer  part  of  Pennsylvanl 
but  not  having  succeeded  at  all  in  compelling  Geneni 
Grant  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  Petersburg. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  raid  which  the  rebels  nudertook. 
In  Kentucky  they  had  made  great  disturbances  under 
John  Morgan,  which,  tliough  checked  by  his  rout  by  Gen- 
eral Burbridge,  atCynthiana,  continued,  and  were  receiv- 
ing so  mucli  countenance  from  rebel  sympathizers  in  the 
State,  that  the  President  deemed  it  wise  to  d*'ciare  martial 
law  throughout  the  State,  wliich  was  done  by  the  follow- 
ing proclamation : — 

By  At  Preiideiit  of  eke  UniUd  Stata  of  America. 
PROCLAMATION. 

WtuinraToii,  TVwIaKAV&      ' 

WnsBBAS,  byaproclfunstion  which  wna  issued  on  tiie  ISthdAy  of  AptO, 
1S61,  the  Prcsiilent  of  the  Unil4:(]  Staten  annoiinccil  and  deirlared  that  tfa* 
laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  for  suma  tune  past,  and  then  wei«<|0' 
poaed,  and  the  execution  tliereof  obstructed  in  certain  Stiit^e  therein  bw- 
tioned,  b?  cumbinatiuDS  too  powerful  to  be  Buppre^aed  hj  the  ordbwy 
oonrse  of  Judicial  proocedingi  or  by  the  power  vestw!  in  th«  minhrii  by 
Jaw  ;  and 
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TF%«fY£»,  iiuincdiately  after  the  issuiu^  of  tho  said  proclamation  tlie 
land  and  uaval  forces  of  the  Unitotl  States  were  put  into  activitj  to  sup- 
press the  said  insurrections  and  rebellion  ;  and 

Whtre€u^  the  Congress  of  the  United  State:*,  hy  an  act  approved  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  1863,  did  enact  that  during  the  said  rebellion  the 
President  of  the  United  St^itcs,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  Slates,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and 

Wherecu^  the  said  insarrcction  and  rebellion  still  continue,  endangering 
the  existence  of  the  Constitutiou  nnd  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  arc  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  various  parts 
of  the  States  where  the  said  rebellion  has  beou  buoressful  in  obstructing 
the  laws  and  public  authorities,  especially  in  the  States  of  Virginia  anfl 
Georgia ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Septcml)er  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  duly  issued  his  prochuncition,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  cases  where  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in  their  custody, 
either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or 
officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled  or  drafted,  or  mustered,  or  enlisted  in, 
or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  desert- 
ers therefrom,  or  otherwise  aniena]»le  to  military  law,  or  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  tho  military 
and  naval  service  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  resisting  a  draft,  or  for  any  other  otrence  against  the  military  or  naval 
service ;  and 

Whereas,  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  have  joined  the  forces 
of  the  insurgents,  who  have  on  sevonil  occasions  entered  the  said  State  of 
Kentucky  in  large  force  and  not  without  aid  and  comfort  furnished  by  disaf- 
fected and  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  therein,  have 
not  only  greatly  disturbed  the  public  peace  but  have  overborne  the  civil 
authorities  and  made  flagrant  civil  war,  destroying  ])roperty  and  life  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  ;  and 

WTiereas,  it  has  been  made  known  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  officers  commanding  the  National  r.rmies,  that  combinations  have 
been  formed  in  the  said  State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  purpose  of  inciting  tho 
rebel  forces  to  renew  the  said  operations  of  civil  war  within  the  said  State, 
and  thereby  to  embarrass  the  United  States  armies  now  operating  in  tho 
•aid  States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  even  to  endanger  their  safety. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  do 
hereby  declare  that  in  my  judgment  the  public  safety  especially  requires 
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ttut  til*  •OQiflnahni  of  xho  privilege  of  tbe  writ  of  babca?  roqins  <^}  p 
oUmed  in  tlu  Mid  prociumatloa  of  tlie  ISth  of  September.  1&63,  be  n 
otbotoal  aad  be  duly  unforocil  in  and  throiigbout  tlic  said  Bcste  of  I 
tnokft  XBcl  thai  martial  law  be  for  tLo  present  dedared  therein.  I  d« 
tlionfon  herebf  require  of  the  militar/  officers  in  the  uid  State  tbat  tbe 
pHTilqje  of  Qie  liabei^  corpus  be  efiectiiBllj'  snspeuded  within  tlie  Siftid 
Btata,  MMXffding  to  the  aforesaid  prtidamatioa,  auil  tbal  luiirtiA)  Jaw  be 
eatabUdwd  ttienlii  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  this  proclamHtioD,  Ui« 
add  NUpetuion  Utd  esttiblishnieDt  of  niartial  law  to  continue  antil  Uili 
pfooUnutaon  ahall  bo  revoked  or  moditied,  but  not  bojond  tlie  perlcd 
wli«D  Hie  nld  rebdlion  Bhall  intve  been  aiippreaaed  or  come  t«  m  md. 
And  I  do  henbf  require  and  coramund,  as  well  a*  mtlitar;  officers,  all 
dfQ  offieen  end  anthorities  existing  or  foaad  witbin  the  aoid  State  of  Kan* 
taekj,  to  take  notLte  of  this  prodainHtioa  and  to  give  full  effect  to  tb« 
tame.  The  martlsl  laws  herein  proclaimed  and  the  things  in  tbat  respect 
ber^  ordered  will  not  be  deemed  or  takeu  to  interfere  with  the  holding 
of  lawfbl  eleotdona,  or  with  the  proeecdlcjgs  of  the  constitntianal  Legisla* 
tare  of  Kentaoky,  or  vith  the  administration  of  Jostioe  In  the  ooute  4i 
law  ezisting  tlterein  between  dtiaeu  of  the  United  Statei  In  nita  or  ntfi 
ceedlnga  whioh  do  not  eflbot  the  mUitar;  operations  or  the  eoutttatat 
anthoritiBi  of  the  Govemment  of  die  United  States. 

In  tettiniony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mj  hand  and  eanaed  Oif 

aeal  of  the  United  States  to  be  sfBzed.  " ' 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  Sth  day  of  Jnly,  in  the  jear 

[i.  a.]     of  oar  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

the  eighty-eighth.  ABBi.nA>i  Lincolx. 

By  the  President; 

WiLLiAU  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  StaU. 

While  the  loyal  States  were  thus  engaged  in  repelling 
rebel  raids  and  strengthuning  the  armies,  General  Sher- 
man continued  his  victorious  campaign.  His  assault  upon 
Kenesaw  was  a  failure,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  rebel 
works;  but  a  repetition  of  tlie  Hanking  system  drove 
Johnston  out  of  them  across  the  Chattahoochee,  which 
our  anny  crossed  on  tlie  11th  of  July.  By  a  movement 
of  his  left  wing,  General  Sherman  at  once  seized  Decatur, 
only  six  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  severed  tlie  railroad  be- 
tween. Atlanta  and  Augusta,  by  which  time  the  dissatiA- 
factiou,  wiiich  had  been  felt  in  rebeldora  with  Johnston's 
(iontinned  falling  back,  culminated  in  his  removal  on  the 
17th  of  J  uly,  and  the  appointment  of  General  Hood  in  hia 
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place.  Hood  signalized  his  appointment  by  attacking 
Sherman  instead  of  remaining  on  the  defensive,  and  was 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  again  on 
the  22d,  when  our  army,  though  victorious,  met  with  a 
very  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Major-General  McPher- 
son,  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  gallant  leaders  who  had 
stood  around  Sherman  through  all  that  long,  laborious, 
and  bloody  march.  A  raid  of  our  cavalry,  under  General 
Bousseau,  had  destroyed  the  railroad  between  Atlanta 
and  Montgomery,  for  tliirty  miles,  with  but  little  loss. 
Another,  under  General  Stoneman,  though,  partially  suc- 
cessful in  what  it  accomplished  on  the  Macon  road,  was 
cutoff  on  its  return,  and  General  Stoneman  and  most  of 
his  command  were  captured,  on  the  30th  of  July.  Still, 
the  month  closed  prosperously  upon  Sherman's  opera- 
tions. Another  rebel  attack  was  bloodily  repulsed  on 
the  28th,  and  his  lines  were  drawn  closely  around  At- 
lanta, wliile  the  rebel  strength  had  been  more  weakened 
by  Hood's  assaults  than  by  Johnston's  successive  retreats. 
At  the  North  the  month  did  not  close  so  favorably. 
The  hundred-days  men  offered  by  the  Northwestern  States 
had  come  promi)tly  forward  and  been  assigned  to  the  posts 
where  they  were  needed.  On  th^^  lltli  of  June  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  brief  spi^ech  to  a  regiment  of  them 
from  Ohio,  which  passed  through  Washington : — 

Soldiers!  I  understand  yon  have  just  come  from  Ohio;  come  to  help 
us  in  this  the  nation's  day  of  trial,  and  also  of  its  Iiopes.  I  thank  you  for 
your  promptness  in  responding  to  the  call  for  troops.  Your  services  were 
never  needed  more  than  now.  I  know  not  where  you  are  going.  You 
may  'dtay  here  and  take  the  places  of  tliuse  who  will  be  sent  to  the  front, 
or  you  may  go  there  yourselves.  Wherever  you  go  I  know  you  will  do 
your  best.     Again  I  thank  you.     Good-by. 

But  notwithstanding  the  aid  which  they  furnished  in 
order  to  make  up  the  re-enforcements  needed  for  Sher- 
man to  keep  up  his  line  of  communication,  for  Grant 
to  make  the  necessary  extension  of  his  lines,  and  for 
the  meeting  of  rebel  raids  in*  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  President  had  deemed  it  wise,  on  the  18th  of 
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July,  to  iflBue  tiie  following  Proclamation,  orderiii^l 
dzaft  of  five  hundred  tliousand  mun  : — 
PROOLAMATION.  . 
Bf  the  Prciidenl  of  A«  VaiUd  Stata  of  Amtrica. 

I,  Bf  the  act  approved  Jul;  4,  1864,  eiUitled  an  ant  further  J 
d  pravide  fur  the  euroUing  and  «iilUi)|{  uul  llie  natinmil  firmi^ 
■nd  for  oth«r  purpus«e,  it  U  provided  that  the  X'riwidetit  uf  tlta  Hnitoil 
BtBtwmif,  at  hid  discretion,  at  ea;  time  hi.'roafk'r,  uull  Air  aaj  iinuber 
of  meD  a*  yolimteers  for  tlie  respaotire  terma  cf  oau,  Ivnt,  ttud  tLraa 
7wn  for  military'  service ;  and  that  in  case  the  qiiDt:i,  dr  an^  {lurt  ihvrenT, 
df  aaj  town,  towuship,  ward  of  a  city,  prvi'iiiet,  ur  eleotion  district,  or 
«rf  a  Mitmtj  iu>t  M  subdivided,  shall  ciot  be  filled  within  the  apaae  of  fifty 
d^S  after  anoli  uill,  thou  the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  dmfl 
tax  ona  year,  to  &1I  such  quota,  or  auy  part  thereof  which  may  be  ao- 
OUod. 

And,  vbereaK,  tlie  now  enrolment  heretofore  ordered  ia  so  for  com- 
plated  aa  that  the  ofore-roetitioued  aet  uf  Congress  may  now  be  pDl  [s 
oparatioo,  fbr  ruiTuiting  and  keeping  up  the  atrcnf^th  of  th 
tha  field,  for  gUriisiiris,  and  such  military  operations  as  may  be  reqnl 
Igr  the  purpoae  uf  liuppreasJug  the  rebelliou  and  restoriu^  the  ani&i 
of  the  United  Stilts  GoBWiiment  iu  the  inaurgeut  States, 

Kow,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Stata^' 
do  JBsae  this  my  call  for  five  hundred  thonnand  volnnteera  for  the  mili- 
tary service ;  provided,  n e vert hel era,  tliat  all  tredila  which  may'be  eatab 
lished  nndcr  section  oit^ht  of  the  aforesaid  act.  on  account  of  persons  who 
have  entered  the  naval  service  during  the  present  robcilion,  and  by  cred- 
its fer  men  furnislied  to  the  military  service  in  excess  of  calls  heretofore 
mode  for  volunteers,  will  be  accepted  under  this  call  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  as  they  may  elect,  and  will  bo  entitled  to  the  bounty  pro> 
vided  by  law  for  the  perioil  of  service  for  which  they  enlist. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim,  order,  and  direct,  that  after  the  fifth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 1864,  being  fifty  daya  from  the  date  of  this  call,  a  draft  for  troopa  to 
■ene  for  one  year,  shall  be  held  in  every  town,  township,  ward  of  a  ci^, 
precinct,  election  diatrict,  or  county  not  «o  subdivided,  to  fill  the  qocda 
which  shall  tie  assigned  to  it  under  this  cull,  or  any  part  thereof  wUob 
may  be  unfilled  by  volunteers,  on  the  said  fifth  day  of  September,  1804. 

Done  at  ^Tasliington  this  18th  day  uf  July,  in  tlie  year  of  our  l^rd, 
1864,  and  of  the  iudopendejice  of  the  United  States  the  cighty-nintiL 

In  testimony  wherof,  1  have  hereunto   set  my  hand  and  cauaed  tha 
[l.  a.]    seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

AaBABAH  LnrooLi. 

By  the  President . 
Wh.  II.  Sbwabd,  SecTttary  o/StaU. 
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Towards  the  last  of  the  month  the  rebels  made  another 
raid  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  30th 
of  July  the  town  of  ChambeTsburg,  Pennsylvania,  was 
occupied  by  their  cavalry  under  General  McCausland.  A 
written  demand,  signed  by  General  Early,  was  presented 
for  $100,000  in  gold,  or  $500,000  in  currency,  witli  a  threat 
of  burning  the  town  if  the  demand  was  not  complied 
with.  As  it  was  not  complied  with,  they  fulfilled  their 
threat  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes,  without  giving  the  citi- 
zens time  to  remove  their  property. 

The  rebel  forces  remained  north  of  the  Potomac  till 
about  the  7tli  of  August,  but  accomplished  nothing  else  of 
importance.  On  that  day  several  of  our  commands  which 
had  been  acting  against  them  somewhat  independently 
of  each  other  were  consolidated  into  one,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  General  Sheridan.  The  benefit  of  this 
change  was  speedily  seen.  The  rebels  fell  back  south 
of  the  Potomac,  and  were  so  pressed  by  Sheridan  that 
General  Lee  deemed  it  advisable  to  re-enforce  Early  from 
his  own  lines,  when  Slieridan  in  his  turn  fell  back,  and 
for  some  weeks  there  was  active  manoeuvring  on  both 
sides  and  sev(?ral  small  battles  were  fought,  in  which  we 
gained  more  than  the  njbels,  who  were  never  able  to  cross 
the  Potomac  in  force  again. 

Two  days  before  the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  G(*n- 
eral  Grant  had  made  a  movement  on  the  north  side  of  the 
James  River,  across  which,  by  moans  of  pontoon  bridges, 
he  threw  a  force  which  was  attacked  before  it  had  time 
to  strengthen  its  position,  but  repulsed  the  rebels  with  a 
loss  of  four  guns.  This  movement,  though  only  a  feint, 
was  heavy  enough  to  induce  Gcmeral  Lee  to  throw  a 
strong  force  to  the  north  side  also,  when  our  men  were 
in  tho  night  drawn  back  for  an  attack  on  the  Peters- 
burg works,  which  was  made  on  the  30th.  The  attack 
was  begun  in  front  of  Gene]-al  Burnside's  lines,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  mine  under  one  of  the  rebel  forts,  destroy- 
ing it  at  once.  Instantly  every  gun  in  our  ranks 
opened  upon  Petersburg  and  its  defences,  and  an  assault 
was  made  upon  the  gap  in  the  rebel  lines  caused  by  the 
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e^lorion  of  tiie  mliie.  The  attack  was  siii-oes^fnl  is 
-idercing  ,1^e  Unes,  bntBotin  carrying  a  beiglit  just  within 
them,  called  Cemetery  HIU^  from  which,  if  we  had  enc 
oeeded  in  oanyliig  it,  our  giuis  -would  have  comtnauded 
Petenbnrg  and  Its  defences.  The  rebels  gathered  here 
infoToe^  and  pooied  so  heaTy  a  fire  upon  our  forces  that 
the  assftolt  conld  not  be  maintained,  and  while  part  of 
oar  taroopB  were  driven  back,  a  large  number  of  thera, 
who  had  entered  the  blown-np  fort,  were  unable  to  re- 
turn and  were  compelled  to  gurrender.  Our  loss  in  the 
whole  ofliUr  was  between  two  and  three  tLonsand  men. 
Chaises  were  made  th&t  the  colored  troops,  who  formed 
a  part  <^  the  assanlting  ooluniu.  had  failed  to  do  their 
duty;  bat  the  evidence  did  not  sustain  this  charge,  bat 
showed  that  the  fiulare  waa  due  mainly  to  that  lack 
cordial  co-operation  amoi^  the  generals  in  commi 
which  has  80  often  defeated  tlie  most  skilful  and  proi 
ing  plana. 

It  was  eapposed  that  this  repulse  would  put  an  endto 
active  operations  la  fhint  of  Fetereburg  for  a  long  Omit; 
bnt  this  was  not  giving  due  credit  to  Grant's  onyieldiDg 
pertinacity.  An  important  position  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James  was  captured  on  the  inth  of  August,  by  a  rase, 
Hancock's  Corps  having  been  shipped  on  transports  down 
the  river,  as  if  on  their  way  to  Washington,  but  returning 
under  cover  of  night  to  join  the  Tenth  Corps  in  taking  and 
liolding  a  position  only  ten  miles  from  Richmond,  capturing 
some  five  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  guns.  This  position 
was  important  to  cover  the  work  of  our  men  in  digging 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  through  which  it  was  hoped  oar 
iron-clads  might  go  up  the  river  to  tiank  the  rebel  defences. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  but  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  Lee,  encouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  oar 
assault  on  the  30th  of  July,  had  sent  a  portion  of  his 
troops  to  re-enforce  Early,  General  Grant,  on  the  ITHi, 
struck  a  blow  at  the  other  end  of  his  lines,  upon  the  Wel- 
dou  Railroad,  which  was  seized  by  our  forces.  A  ftiri- 
ous  attack  was  made  upon  them  by  the  rebels,  which  at 
one  time  met  with  a  partial  success,  but  our  lines  were 
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re-established,  and  a  subsequent  attack  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  Two  rebel  generals  were  killed  and  three 
wounded.  Another  and  more  determined  assault  was 
made  on  the  26th,  but,  after  tremendous  fighting,  was  also 
repulsed.  Our  loss  was  severe,  but  that  of  the  rebels 
was  far  more  so.  The  substantial  prize  of  the  struggle, 
the  railroad,  remained  in  our  possession,  and  thus  another 
of  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  army  of  General  Lee  was 
cut  off. 

Thus  the  month  of  August  gave  us  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  Virginia.  In  the  South  it  gave  us  brilliant  suc- 
cess. Li  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  preparations 
were  completed  for  an  attack  upon  Mobile,  by  the  fleet 
under  Commodore  Farragut,  aided  by  a  small  land  force 
under  General  Granger.  Tlie  passage  of  the  fleet  into  the 
bay  past  the  rebel  forts,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  were  accomplished  in  about  three  hours,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August.  Our  fleet  consisted 
of  fourteen  gunboats  and  three  monitors.  The  gunboats 
were  lashed  together,  two  by  two,  that  one  might  help 
the  other,  and  the  monitors  were  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  fleet.  The  Brooklyn  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
flagship  Hartford  and  the  rest.  One  of  our  monitors, 
the  TecuviseJi^  commanded  by  the  gallant  Craven,  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  and  sunk  with  all  on  board,  except 
her  pilot  and  eight  or  ten  of  her.  crew.  This  disaster 
momentarily  checked  the  advance,  when  Farragut,  in  the 
flag-ship,  rushed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  led 
the  way  past  the  forts,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  gun- 
boats, each  one  as  she  went  by  pouring  her  l^roadsides 
into  the  rebel  forts.  Within  the  harbor  the  rebel  iron- 
clad Tennessee  made  desperate  battle.  The  rest  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  except  one  vessel,  having  been  captured  or 
destroyed,  she  was  attacked  by  several  of  our  vessels 
at  once,  who  rammed  her  severely  whenever  they  could 
get  a  chance  at  her,  and,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and 
the  monitors  bearing  down  upon  her,  she  surrendered. 
She  was  commanded  by  Buchanan,  who  commanded  the 
Merrimac  in  her  famous  battle  with  the  Monitor. 
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The  conqneBt  of  the  rebel  fleet  was  followed  by  ( 
indDfidiato  surtwider  of  Forts  Gaines  aud  Powoll.  ~ 
Korgan  stiU  held  out,  but  -was  immediately  invested  1 
Qeneral  Gra^iger.  .On  the  22d  an  assault  of  the  fort  n 
(xnnmenced,  and  on  the  23d,  after  a  bombardment 
twelve  bonis,  in  which  about  tliree  tlionsand  shells  v 
thiown  into  It,  this  last  of  the  rebel  defences  of  tlio  liar^ 
bor  of  Mobile  was  surrendered  unconditionally  to  oar 
forces. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  success.  General  Shennan  had 
been  drawing  his  lines  more  closely  around  Atlanta,  aoi 
Hood  having  made  the  mistake  of  sending  otTall  his  ca^ 
ally  upon  a  fraitless  effort  to  destroy  the  comniunicatioH 
between  our  army  and  Cliattanooga,  General  ShormaJ 
took  advantage  of  it  to  make  a  movement  on  the  west  c 
Atlanta  towards  the  rear  of  Ho()d'8  army.  Leaving  ool 
corps  to  defend  our  intrenched  lines  in  front  of  the  cit;^ 
he  threw  the  rest  of  his  army  upon  the  railroad  to  MncoK 
near  "West  Point,  upon  the  30th  of  August,  and  tlins  coj 
Hood's  army  in  two  and  defeated  one  portion  of  It  i 
Jonesboro.  Hood,  finding  that  he  was  in  danger  of  beinjj 
cut  off,  blew  up  his  magazines  in  Atlanta  on  the  night  of 
the  Ist  of  September  and  retreated  to  the  sontlieast,  and 
on  the  2d  the  Twtmtieth  Corps,  which  had  been  left  in  onr 
intrenchments,  marched  into  tlio  city  and  took  possession, 
and  General  Shennan  sent  the  message  to  Washington — 
"  Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairlj-  won." 

Before  receiving  Genei-al  Shennan' s  official  report,  the 
War  Department  had  received  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta, 
and  on  the  2d,  at  eight  p.  m.,  Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  to 
General  Dix,  at  New  York,  as  follows  : — 

This  department  tins  received  iiitelli pence  tbin  ovcniii);  thnt  General 
Sherman's  udvanco  entcruil  Atlanta  nliuut  nuoii  to-day.  Tho  particulan 
have  not  ret  been  received,  but  tulcgrapliic  cuminuDicatiou  daring  th* 
night  with  Atlanta  direct  is  ui]it'cted. 

It  is  osccrtainei)  with  rcaiionalile  ccrtaint)'  that  the  naval  and  other 
credits  required  bj  tlic  net  of  Goiifireiiii  will  amount  to  about  two  Imndred 
thousand,  inclndin|{  New  York,  wliicli  linx  not  vet  been  reported  to  thli 
dejiartincnt;  so  that  the  PrL'sident's  mil  of  July  1l>  i-i  practicnllr  redoced 
to  three  hundred  Uiuiisarid  men,  to  meet  and  lake  tliu  place  of 
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Fimt — ^The  new  enlistments  in  the  navy ; 

Second — ^The  casualties  of  battle,  siokness,  prisoners,  and  desertion ;  and 

Third — ^The  hundred-days  troops  and  all  others  going  out  by  expira- 
don  of  service  this  fall. 

One  hundred  thousand  new  troops  promptly  furnished  are  all  that 
General  Grant  asks  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  to  give  a  finishing 
blow  to  the  rebel  armies  yot  in  the  field,  p  The  residue  of  the  call  would 
be  adequate  for  garrisons  in  forts  and  to  guard  all  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  supply,  free  the  country  from  guerrillas,  give  security  to  trade, 
protect  commerce  and  travel,  and  re-establbh  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity 
in  every  State.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

This  close  of  General  Sherman's  campaign  was  greeted 
with  the  greatest  exaltation  by  all  the  people,  and  they 
heartily  responded  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation,  which  the  President  at  once  issued, 
and  joined  heartily  in  the  thanks  which  he  gave  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  officers  and  men,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
salutes  of  one  hundred  guns  which  he  ordered  to  be  fired 
everywhere. 

This  proclamation  and  the  orders  issued  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

ExsounTB  IfANSioir,  WASBnroroir  Citt,  September  8,  1864. 

The  signal  success  that  Divine  Providence  has  recently  vouchsafed  to 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  fleet  and  army  in  the  harbor  of  Mo- 
bile, and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  Morgan,  and 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  army  under  Major-jGreneral  Sherman,  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  call 
for  devout  acknowledgment  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  whose  hands  are 
the  destinies  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  on  next  Sunday,  in 
all  places  of  worship  in  the  United  States,  thanksgivings  be  offered  to  Him 
for  His  mercy  in  preserving  our  national  existence  against  the  insurgent 
rebels  who  have  been  waging  a  cruel  war  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  its  overthrow,  and  also  that  prayer  be  made  for  Divine 
protection  to  our  brave  soldiers  and  their  leaders  in  the  field  who  have 
■o  often  and  so  gallantly  perilled  their  lives  in  battling  with  the  enemy, 
and  for  blessings  and  comfort  from  the  Father  of  mercies  to  the  sick, 
vounded,  and  prisoners,  and  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  that  He  will  continue  to 
uphold  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  all  the  efforts  of 
public  enemies  and  secret  foes. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 
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Encimva  Uuntoir,  Siptimt^  S.  UH. 
Tha  national  thaniB  are  tendered  bj  the  Prasideat  to  Admiral  Fwragnt 
and  U^Jor-OeDerel  Cnnbf,  for  the  skill  and  hnrmonj  witii  wliicli  Uio  recent 
operations  in  Mobile  Hnrbor  and  agaioHt  Fort  Potrell,  Fort  Gsiiieis  aod 
Fort  Morgan  were  planned  and  carried  into  eiecution.  Also  to  Admifil 
Fnrragnt  and  Mojor-GenerAl  Orangcr,  nnder  whose  immediate  commutd 
Ihev  were  condur.ted,  and  to  tlit  gallant  commanders  on  sen  and  land,  and 
to  the  sailors  and  Boldiers  engaged  in  the  operations,  for  their  tuergj  and 
courage,  which,  under  the  bletsing  of  Providence,  have  been  cmwDed  vil^ 
<t>rilliant  SDCcesB,  and  ha^u  won  fortheo)  the  apjilanse  and  tliaiiks  of  tb* 
-  Bation.  AuB&Htli  Lisooui. 


The  national  thanka  are  tendered  by  the  President  to  M^or-Gcnenll 
Williiun  T.  Sbennan  and  the  gallant  ofScern  and  soldiers  of  his  commutd 
tefure  Atlanta,  for  Uie  distingnielied  abilitj,  cuuraj^,  and  persereraDW 
di»iila.ved  in  the  campaign,  in  Georijia,  whioL  under  Divine  power  rcsoltcd 
ia  the  eaptitte  of  the  citj  of  Atlanta.  The  marches,  battles,  sieges,  aoi 
other  military  operations  that  have  signalized  this  campaign  niuat  render 
ft  fumous  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  have  entitled  those  who  have  parliei- 
pated  therein  to  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the  nation. 

Abbabau  Laicotx, 


Ordered. — Mmt. — That  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  September,  eom- 
mencing  at  tW  lionr  of  twelve  oVlock  noon,  there  shall  be  pivcn  n  saint* 
*f  one  hundred  pins  at  the  arsenal  and  niivv-yard  nt  Wiishincton,  and  on 
Tnesday,  the  Otii  of  September,  or  on  the  day  bII.t  iIk-  receipt,  of  thii 
order,  al  each  arsenal  and  navy-yard  in  tho  United  States,  for  the  rCMBt 
krilliaat  acbievementa  of  tlie  fleet  and  land  forces  of  the  United  BtktMin 
the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gainei,  mi 
Fort  Morgan.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wiD 
tosue  the  necessary  directions  in  their  respective  departments  for  ths  q»- 
eution  of  thia  order, 

Stfcmi. — That  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  September,  comnMDsllv 
at  tho  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  flred  •  salnie  of  OB* 
hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  at  Wasltington,  and  at  New  York,  Boafta, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Newport,  Ky.,  and  at  St.  Loaia,  sad 
at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Hilton  Head,  and  Newborn,  the  dxj 
after  tho  receipt  of  this  order,  for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  tli«  vmj 
under  command  of  M^or-General  Sherman,  in  tho  SLilo  of  Cteorgia.'Sid 
the  capture  of  Atlanta.  The  Secretary  of  War  will  give  diraotioAa  Hf 
the  exeontioD  of  thia.order.  '    <>; 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

THE  POLmOAL  CAMPAIGN  OP  1864. 

Tm  Pbbsidential  Elbotion. — ^Thb  Gleybland  Comybntion. — ^Thb  Oon* 
TKMTioir  AT  Baltimobb. — Mb.  Linooln^b  Kbnomination  and  Aoobft- 
▲KOB. — Popular  Fbbliko  During  thb  Sumhbb.  —  The  AsouBLLBa 
Oabb. — The  Fobqed  Pboolamation. — The  Niagara  Falls  Confebbnob. 
— The  Ohioaoo  Convention. — Pbogbess  and  Result  of.  the  Oam- 
FAioN. — Popular  Jot  at  the  Result. 

The  American  people  were  approaching  another  test  of 
their  capacity  for  self-government,  in  some  respects  more 
trying  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered.  As  the  spring 
of  1864  was  passing  away,  the  official  term  of  President 
Lincoln  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  people  were  re- 
quired to  choose  his  successor.  At  all  times  and  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident is  attended  with  a  degree  of  excitement,  which  some 
of  the  wisest  theorists  have  pronounced  inconsistent  with 
the  permanent  harmony  and  safety  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  But  that  such  an  election  should  become 
necessary  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  which  wrapped  the 
whole  country  in  its  flames  and  aroused  such  intense  and 
deadly  passions  in  tlie  public  heart,  was  felt  to  be  fore- 
most among  the  calamities  which  had  menaced  the  land. 
The  two  great  rebel  armies  still  held  the  field.  The 
power  of  their  government  was  still  unbroken.  All  our 
attempts  to  capture  their  capital  had  proved  abortive. 
The  public  debt  was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Under  the  resistless  pressure  of  military  necessity,  the  Gov- 
ernment, availing  itself  of  the  permissions  of  the  Consti- 
tntion,  had  suspended  the  great  safeguard  of  civil  freedom, 
and* dealt  with  individuals  whom  it  deemed  dangerous 
to  the  public  safety  with  as  absolute  and  relentless 
severity  as  the  most  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  had 
ever  shown.    Taxes  were  increasing  ;  new  drafts  of  men 
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to  nil  the  raaks  of  uew  ainiiea  were  impending  ;  the  De] 
cratic  party,  from  the  very  beglnuiiig  hostile  to  the 
aud  largely  imbued  with  devotion  to  the  prineipli 
State  Sovereignty  on  which  the  rebellion  rested, 
with  toleration  for  slavery  out  of  which  it  grew, 
watching  eagerly  for  every  meana  of  arousing  popul 
hatred  against  the  Government,  that  they  might  Becure 
tmnsfer  to  their  own  hands ;  and  the  losses,  the  aguul 
the  desolatioDti  of  Uie  war  were  beginning,  apparently, 
make  themselves  felt  injuriously  upon  the  spirit,  the  ■ 
dui-ance,  the  hopeful  resolution  of  the  people  tlirougbi 
tlie  loyal  States. 
I      Th^iL  under  these  cu-cumatances  and  amidst  these  ele- 
ments of  popular  discontent    and  hostile  passion,    tlie 
nation  should  be  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool 
of  a  political  contest,  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  terrible 
necessities  which  might  involve  the  nation's  ruin.     Th«* 
the  nation  went  through  it,  with  a  majestic  calmness 
to  that  time  unknown,  and  came  out  from  it  stroi 
more  resolute,  and  more  thoroughly  united  than  ever 
fore,  isamongthemarvelswhichconfonndall  theory,  ftdS 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  capacity  uf  an  intelligent 
people  to  provide  for  every  conceivable  emergency  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affaiis. 

Preparations  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  had  btt 
gnn  to  be  made,  as  usual,  early  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
Some  who  saw  most  clearly  the  necesffltiea  of  the  future, 
had  for  some  months  before  expressed  tht mselves  strongly 
in  fiivor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln,  But 
this  step  was  contested  with  great  wannth  and  activity 
by  prominent  members  of  the  political  party  by  which 
he  had  been  nominated  and  elected  four  years  before. 
Nearly  all  the  original  Abolitionists  and  many  of  the  more 
decidedly  anti-slavery  members- of  the  Republican  party 
were  dissatisfied,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  more  rapidly 
and  more  sweepingly  enforced  their  fxtreme  opinions. 
Many  distinguished  public  men  resented  his  rejection  of 
tiieir  advice,  and  many  more  had  been  alienated  by  Lis 
inability  to  recognize  their  chiims  to  office.    The  worst 
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violent  opposition  came  from  those  who  had  been  most 
persistent  and  most  clamorous  in  their  exactions.  And  as 
it  was  nnavoidahle  that,  in  wielding  so  terrible  and  so 
absolute  a  power  in  so  terrible  a  crisis,  vast  multitude^ 
of  active  and  ambitious  men  should  be  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  position  and  personal  gain,  tti^e 
renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sure  to  be  contested. by 
a  powerful  and  organized  effort. 

At  the  very  outset  this  movement  acquired  consistency 
and  strength  by  bringing  forward  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase, 
Siscretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  of  great  political'  bold- 
ness and  experience,  and  who  had  prepared  the .  way  for 
such  a  step  by  a  careful  dispensation  of  «the  vast  piUjt>n- 
age  of  his  department,  as  the  rival  candidate.  But  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that  this  effort  lacked  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  ended  in 
the  withdrawal  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  by  Mr.  Ghap^^ 
himself. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Union  Republican  party 
hod  called  their  convention,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  on 
tne  8th  of  June.  This  step  had  been  taken  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  wisdom  of  terminating  as  speedily  as 
possible  all  controversy  concerning  candidates  in  the 
ranks  of  Union  men ;  and  it  was  denounced  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  by  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nomination,  and  desired  more  time  to  infuse  their  hostility 
into  the  public  mind.  Failing  to  secure  a  postpbnement 
of  the  convention,  they  next  sought  to  overawe  and  dic- 
tate its  action  by  a  display  of  power,  and  the  following 
call  was  accordingly  issued  about  the  Ist  of  May,  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  day 
of  that  month : — 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES. 

After  hftTiog  labored  ineffectually  to  defer,  as  far  as  was  in  our  power, 
the  critical  moment  when  the  attention  of  the  people  must  inevitably  be 
fixed  upon  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magbtraoy  of  the 
country ;  after  having  interrogated  our  conscience  and  consulted  our  duty 
as  citizens,  obeying  at  once  the  sentiment  of  a  mature  conviction  and  a 
profound  affection  for  the  common  country,  we  feel  ourselves  impelled, 
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<M  our  own  reapottsibility,  to  de«lAre  to  tho  people  that  the  time  him 
owne  for  til  indepcDdent  men,  Jeoloua  of  tliuir  Iib«rtie8«nd  of  tlie  DAliunn) 
grentDeija,  to  confer  tugi?thor,  and  unitu  Ui  resUt  tlie  ewellinn  ini'n^liili  of 
an  open,  ahanieles^.  And  uarostraiueU  patronage,  which  tlirontona  t"  In- 
gulf nnder  its  destructWe  wave  the  right?  nf  the  peuple.  ilie  lihertjr  sml 
^gnitj  of  the  nation. 

D«eplf  iinpressed  nltb  tiie  coQTiction  that,  in  a  time  Of  reroIiiUal^ 
when  the  public  utteiition  ia  tamed  exdnsively  to  tlie  success  of  artnica* 
and  is  consoiineotlf  less  ngUnnt  of  the  pubiio  liberties,  the  palronap 
derived  from  the  orgaaizBitJoD  of  Bu  onnj'  of  a  niillion  of  men,  and  an 
sdiuini  strati  on  of  aSkire  which  seeks  to  control  tlie  rcinotest  parts  pf  the 
country  in  favor  of  its  enprecoe  chief,  constitnte  a  danger  berioolilf 
threntcning  the  stability  of  republican  institution  a,  we  declare  that  tba 
principle  of  one  term,  irhich  has  now  acquired  near]}-  tlie  force  uf  I4W 
bv  tbe  consocrntion  of  timu,  oaght  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to  in  the  ap- 
proaching election. 

Wh  farther  declare,  that  we  do  not  recognize  in  the  Baltimore  Conreu- 
tion  tho  essential  conditions  nf  a  truly  National  Convention.  Its  pror- 
iniity  to  the  centra  of  nil  the  interested  iiifiucnces  of  tbe  administration,  it* 
■Nuance  from  Uie  centre  of  tlie  country,  its  mode  of  conToootion,  tha 
Corropting  praclJces  to  wliioh  it  has  been  and  inevitably  will  bo  aub 
Jficted,  do  not  permit  the  people  to  assemble  there  with  any  eipectft' 
tloa  of  being  able  to  deliberate  at  full  libert;.  Convinced  as  we  are 
that,  in  presence  of  the  critical  circnmstonces  in  which  the  nation  \t 
placed,  it  i3  only  in  the  ecorgy  and  good  sense  of  tiio  people  that  the 
genunU  Kafety  can  bo  fi)und  ;  sulisfied  that  tlio  only  way  lt>  consult  it  ia 
te  indicate  a  central  position,  to  which  every  one  may  go  withoat  tt>4 
mnch  eipenditnre  of  means  and  time,  and  where  the  assembled  peopU, 
far  from  all  administrative  influence,  may  consult  freely  and  deliberata, 
jieaceably,  with  the  presence  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men, 
whoso  known  principles  guarantee  their  sincere  and  enlightened  devottoo 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  tme  basis  of 
republican  government, — wo  earnestly  invite  onr  fellow-citizens  to  udto 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  current,  for  consaltatioB  maA 
oonoert  of  action  in  respect  to  the  approaching  Pretidontial  election. 

Two  other  calls  were  issued  after  this,  prominent 
among  the  signers  of  which  were  Boine  of  the  Gfermaiui 
of  Missouri  and  some  of  the  old  Radical  Abolitionista  of 
the  East 

The  convention  thus  summoned  met  at  the  appoiDtad 
■fime,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  No  call  had 
ever  been  put  forward  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  it, 
and  no  one  could  tell  whether  its  members  repnasentad 
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SLny  constitnency  other  than  themselves.  They  came  fSrom 
fifteen  different  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  bnt 
every  one  knew  that  at  the  East  the  movement  had  no 
strength  whatever.  An  effort  was  made  by  some  of 
them  to  bring  forward  the  name  of  General  Grant  as  a 
candidate,  hut  the  friends  of  Fremont  formed  altogether 
too  large  a  majority  for  that 

General  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  convention.  In  the  afternoon  the  plat- 
form was  presented,  consisting  of  thirteen  brief  resolu- 
tions, favoring  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  habeas  corpus^  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  recommending  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  slavery, 
and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  for  a  single  term  only,  and  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  and  also  urging  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  of  the  rebels  and  their  distribution  among  the  sol 
diers  and  actual  settlers. 

.  The.  platform  having  been,  adopted,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  General  Fremont  for  President  by 
acclamation.  General  Cochrane  T^as  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  The  title  of  ''The  Radical  Democracy'*  was 
chosen  for  the  supporters  of  the  ticket,  a  National  Com 
mittee  was  appointed,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

General  Fremont's  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  June 
4th.  Its  main  scope  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
unfaithfulness  to  the  principles  he  was  elected  to  defend, 
and  upon  his  Administration  for  incapacity  and  selfishness, 
and  for  what  the  writer  called  "its  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  its  violation  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a  crowning  shame,  its  aban- 
donment of  the  right  of  asylum,  dear  to  all  free  nations 
abroad." 

The  platform  he  approved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proposed  confiscation.     He  intimated  that  if  the  Balti- 
more Convention  would  nominate  any  one  but  Mr.  Lin 
coin  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  union  of  all  upon 
that  nominee ;  but  said,  * '  If  Mr.  Lincoln  be  renominated, 
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as  I  believe  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  ooantry  to  iudoi 
policy  and  renew  a  power  which  has  cost  ns  the  Hveji 
thousands  of  men  and  needlessly  put  the  country  on  " 
road  to  banitruptcy,  there  will  remain  no  alteruative  ball 
organize  against  him  every  element  of  conacientions  ol 
position,  with  the  view  to  prevent  the  m'isfortnne  of  bis 
re-election."     And  he  accepted  the  nomiuation,  and 
nounced  that  he  had  resigned  his  commission  in  tfai* 
army. 

The  convention,  the  nomination,  and  the  letter  of 
ceptance,  fell  dead  upon  the  popular  feeling.  The 
had  been  when  Fremont's  name  had  power,  especially 
with  the  young  men  of  the  couiftry.  Many  had  felt  that 
he  had  received  less  than  he  deserved  at  the  hands  of 
the  Administration,  and  that  if  the  opportunity  had  be»;ii 
afforded  he  would  have  rendered  to  the  country  distbi- 
guishcd  and  valuable  service.  But  the  position  which  he 
bad  liere  taken  at  once  separated  him  from  those  who  had 
been  his  truest  friends,  whose  feelings  were  accuratelj' 
expressed  by  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  12th  of  June,  when  he  said  :  "I  car- 
ried the  standard  of  General  Fremont  to  thi^  Ix-st  of  my 
poor  ability  through'  the  canvass  of  1856,  and  I  have 
since  endeavored  to  sustain  him,  not  only  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  military  chieftain,  and  never  until  I  read  this 
letter  did  I  have  occasion  to  regret  what  I  have  done.  It 
has  been  read  with  joy  by  his  enemies  and  with  pain  by 
his  friends,  and,  omitting  one  or  two  sentences,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  might  not  have  been  written  or  sub- 
scribed without  inconsistency  by  Mr.  Vallandigham." 

The  next  foi-m  which  the  effort  to  prevent  Mr.  Ijn- 
coln's  nomination  and  election  took,  was  an  effort  to  bring 
forward  General  Grant  as  a  candidate,  A  meeting  had 
been  called  for  the  4th  of  June,  in  New  York,  ostensibly 
to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  him  and  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  for  their  labors  and  succi-ssesr 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  meeting  was  large  and  enthuai- 
astic.  President  Lincoln  wrote  the  foUowinit  letter  ia 
■nfiwer  to  an  invitation  to  attend  : — 
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Ezxoimm  Mavsioh,  WASUuratoir,  i/lm«iB^  IMl 
Hon.  F.  A«  Ck>inELnr«  and  others : 

Gevtuembi; — ^Yoar  letter,  inTiting  me  to  be  present  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  loyal  citizens,  to  be  held  at  New  York,  on  the  4th  instant, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitiido  to  Lientenant-Gencral  Grant  for 
his  signal  serrices,  was  received  yesterday.  It  is  iiiipossiMe  for  me  to 
Attend.  I  approve,  nevertheless,  of  whatever  may  tend  to  strengthen  and 
sustain  General  Orant  and  the  noble  armies  now  nnder  his  direction. 
liy  previous  high  estimate  of  General  Grant  has  been  \nainthined  and 
heightened  by  what  has  occurred  in  the  remarkable  campaign  he  is  now 
conducting,  whiles  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  before  him 
does  not  prove  less  than  I  expected.  He  and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now; 
in  the  midst  of  their  great  trial,  and  I  trust  that  at  your  meeting  you 
will  so  shape  your  good  words  that  they  may  turn  to  men  and  guns, 
moving  to  his  and  their  support. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LiNOour. 

Whatever  political  purposes  prompted  the  call  for  this 
meeting,  they  were  entirely  overborne  by  the  simple  but 
resistless  appeal,  made  by  the  President  in  this  letter,  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  country.  Its  effect  was  to  stimulate 
instantly  and  largely  the  effort  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  thus  aid  General  Grant  in  the  great  campaign 
by  which  he  hoped  to  end  the  war.  In  a  private  letter 
to  a  personal  friend,  however,  General  Grant  put  a 
decisive  check  upon  all  these  attempts  of  politicians  to 
make  his  naipo  the  occasion  of  division  among  ifnion 
men,  by  peremptorily  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be 
made  a  candidate,  and  by  reiterating  in  still  more  emphatic 
and  hopeful  terms  the  President's  appeal  to  the  people 
for  aid  and  support. 

None  of  these  schemes  of  ambitious  aspirants  to  politi- 
cal lead<irship  had  any  effect  upon  the  settled  sentiment 
and  purpose  of  tlie  great  body  of  the  people.  They 
a])i)nMiated  the  importance  of  continuing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  in  the  same  channel,  and  saw 
clearly  enough  that  nothing  would  more  thoroughly 
impress  upon  the  rebels  and  the  world  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  preserve  the  Union  at  aU  hazards,  and  at 
whatever  cost,  than  the  indorsement  by  a  popular  vote, 
in  spite  of  all  mistakes  and  defects  of  policy,  of  thp 
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President,  by  whom  the  wai-  had  thus  far  been  conductWI. 
Tlia  nation,  moreover,  had  entire  faith  in  his  intt-grily, 
hia  sagacity,  and  his  nnselfish  devotion  to  the  p«b" 
«ood. 

The  Union  and  Republican  Conveation  met  at  Bal9 
more  on  the  day  appointed,  the  8th  of  Jane.     It  numben 
nearly  five  hundred  delegates,  chosen  by  the  comstitu 
of  each  Congl-essioual  district  of  the  loyal  States,  and  1 
f.he  people  in  TenneBsee,  Iiouisiana.  and  Arkansas,  ] 
whicli  the  rebel  authority  had  been  overthrown,  : 
who  sought  thus  to  renew  their  political  relations  witj] 
the  parties  of  the  Union.    The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breck" 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  temporary  chain 
and  aroused  the  deepest  enthusiasm  of  the  conventJOJ 
by  liis  patriotic  address  on  taking  the  chair.     He  pM 
claimed  openly  his  hostility  to  slavery,  and  demanded,  a 
essential  to  tbe  existence  of  the  nation,   the  complet 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  and  condign  punishment  foi 
the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been  set  on  foot.     In  refet 
ence  to  the  nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate, 
simply  expressed  the  common  sentiment  when  he  said  :■ 


Nothing  cao  bo  more  plun  tbao  the  fact  that  joa  are  here  as  rep- 
resent-jtivea  of  a  great  nation — volnntary  repvesentativea,  chosen  witb- 
oat  forma  of  law,  but  as  reallf  representing  the  feelings  anil  principlet, 
and,  if  ;ou  clioose,  tho  pr^odices  of  the  American  people,  as  if  it  war* 
written  in  tlieir  laws  and  already  passed  by  their  votes.  For  the  man 
that  voD  will  Qorniiiato  here  for  tlie  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and 
ruler  of  a  great  people,  in  a  grc.it  crisis,  is  jnst  ns  certain,  I  BoppoM, 
to  become  that  ruler  as  any  thing  under  heaven  is  certain  befor«  it  ii 
done.  And  moreover  you  will  allow  me  to  tuiy,  though  perhaps  it  ia 
hardly  strictly  proper  that  I  should,  but  as  far  as  I  know  your  opin- 
ions, I  suppose  it  is  just  as  certtun  now,  before  you  utter  it,  whose  nam* 
yon  will  utter- — one  wliich  will  be  responded  to  from  one  end  to  tlM 
other  of  this  naUon,  as  it  will  be-after  it  has  been  nttered  and  raeordad 
by  your  secretary." 

The  permanent  organization  was  effected  ia  the 
afternoon,  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  William  I>ennison,  Er- 
Gtovernor  of  Ohio,  as  president,  with  twenty -three  vice-. 
presidents,  each  from  a  ditTerent  State,  and  twenty-three 
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secretaries.    After  a  speecli  from  Governor  Dennison,  and 
another  from  Parson  Brownlow,   of  Tennessee,  the  con 
vention   adjoomed   till   Wednesday    morning   at   nine 
o'clock. 

The  first  business  which  came  np  when  the  conven- 
tion reassembled,  was  the  report  of  .the  Committee  on 
Credentials.  There  were  two  important  questions  which 
arose  upon  this  report.  The  first  was  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion— ^there  being  a  doable  delegation  present  from  that 
State.  The  committee  had  reported  in  favor  of  admitting 
the  delegation  called  the  Badical  Union  Delegation  to 
seats  in  the  convention,  as  the  only  one  elected  in  con- 
formity with  usage  and  in  regular  form.  An  effort  was 
made  tp  modify  this  by  admitting  both  delegations  to  seats, 
and  allowing  them  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  only  in 
case  of  their  agreement.  This  proposition,  however,  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  that  point  was  adopted.  This  result  had 
special  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  vexed  state  of 
politics  in  Missouri,  which  had  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen, 
caused  Mr.  Lincoln  much  trouble. 

The  next  question,  which  had  still  greater  importance, 
related  to  the  admission  of  the  delegations  from  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  Congress  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion substantially  excluding  States  which  had  been  in  re- 
bellion from  participation  in  national  affairs  until  specifi- 
cally readmitted  to  the  Union — while  it  was  known  that 
President  Lincoln  regarded  all  ordinances  of  secession  as 
simply  null  and  void,  incapable  of  affecting  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  States  to  the  National  Government.  At  the 
very  opening  of  the  convention  an  effort  had  been  made 
by  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  against  the  admission  of  dele- 
gates from  any  States  thus  situated.  This,  however,  had 
failed,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  of  which  Hon.  Preston  King,  of  New 
York,  had  been  appointed  chairman.  Mr.  King,  on  be- 
fialf  of  this  (committee  and  under  its  instructions,  reported 
In  favor  of  admitting  these  delegates  to  seats,  but  without 
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giving  them  the  right  to  vote.  Mr.  King,  for  liimst 
however,  and  as  the  only  member  of  the  cuiniuitte«  V 
dtsseated  from  its  report,  moved  to  amend  it  hy  givio 
them  equal  rights  in  convention  with  dplegates  from  I 
other  States.  Tliis  amendment  was  adopted  by  n  larj 
majority,  and  affected  in  a  marked  degree  the  subi^Kjaesd 
action  of  the  convention.  Tlie  report  was  further  a 
ed  so  aa  to  admit  delegates  from  the  Territories  of  Colq 
rado,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada,  and  also  from  Florida  a 
Virginia,  without  the  right  to  vote — and  excludir 
delegation  from  South  Carolina.  Thus  amended  it  " 
adopted. 

Mr,  H,  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  as  chairman  of  t 
Committee  on  Kesolutions,  then  reported  the  followil 
declaration  of  principles  and  policy  for  the  Union  i 
Republican  party  : — 

I      .  THE  BALTIMORE  PLATFORM. 

f  JtMolrtd,  That  it  is  the  hifslit^st  dotj  of  everj  American  citizett  1 
maintain,  ngainat  all  titeir  eDeini>><i,  the  integrity  of  the  Unioii  nnd  tha  p. 
amonnt  authority  of  the  CoDstitution  aiiJ  lawa  of  the  United  States;  . 
thill,  hivirij  aside  nil  differeDces  of  political  opinion,  we  pledge  onr- 
ielvtfB  aa  Union  men,  animated  by  a  common  sentiment  and  aiming  ai* 
common  object,  to  do  ever;  thing  in  our  power  to  aid  the  Govemmml 
in  qaeDing  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellion  now  raging  i^iost  its  authiH<- 
ity,  and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimea  the  rebels  and' 
trdtore  arrayed  agnin^  it.  ' 

Raohed,  That  we  ftj'prove  the  determination  of  the  Government  rf- 
the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  or  to  oifer  any  terms  of 
peace  except  anch  SB  riiny  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  of- 
their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance  to  the  OonBtitntioa 
and  laws  (if  the  United  States;  and  that  wo  call  upon  theGoremmdri 
to  maintain  this  position  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  p*»>' 
lible  vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  foil  rellsBea 
npoD  the  self-Boerificing  patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  tha  andjtif 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  their  country  and  ita  fr«e  inatitB- 

Eetohtd^  That  as  slavery  was  the  cnu^o  and  now  Fonstitntas  tha 
■trength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be  always  and  everywbera  hM>' 
til«  to  the  prinoiplei  9f  republican  government,  Jnstice  and  th«  inllwil 
safety  demand  its  att«r  nnd  complete  extirpation  from  the  sail  of  tlw 
Ttpnblio;  and  that  while  we  uphold  and  maintain  tht*  acta  and  p 
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tkms  hj  which  the  Government,  in  its  own  defence,  has  aimed  a  doath- 
bl6w  at  thiB  gigantic  evil,  we  are  in  favor,  farthermore,  of  snch  an 
Hbendment  to  the  Oonstitntion,  to  be  made  by  the  people,  in  confor- 
lAitj  with  its  provisions^  as  shall  terminate  and  forever  prohibit  the 
ecdttenee  of  alAverj  within  the  limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

SMohedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  doe  to  the  sol- 
di«v  and  sailors  of  the  armjr  and  the  navy,  who  have  perilled  their  lives 
in  defence  of  their  conntrj  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  its  flag; 
that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent  recognition  of  their  'patri- 
otiam  and  their  valor,  and  ample  and  permanent  provision  for  those  of 
their  survivors  who  have  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds  in  the 
service  of  their  country ;  and  that  the  memories  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  its  defence  shall  be  hold  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

Beiohed,  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom,  the  un- 
aelfish  patriotism,  and  the  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has  dis- 
dbiarged,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  the  great  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidential  office ;  that  we  a])prove  and  in- 
dorse, as  demanded  by  the  emergency  and  essential  to  the.  preservation 
of  the  nation,  and  as  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  meas- 
ores  and  acts  which  he  has  adopted  to  defend  the  nation  against  its  open 
ajod  secret  foes;  that  we  approve  especially  the  Proclamation  of  ^man- 
cipation and  the  employment  as  Union  soldiers  of  men  heretofore  held 
in  slavery ;  and  that  we  have  full  confidence  in  his  determination  to  carry 
these  and  all  other  constitutional  measures,  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  into  full  and  complete  eflect. 

jReiohed,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare  that  har- 
mony should  prevail  in  our  national  councils,  and  ¥re  regard  as  worthy 
of  public  confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cordially  indorse 
the  principles  proclaimed  in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  charac- 
terize the  administration  of  the  Government. 

Besohedy  That  the  Government  owes  to  all  men  employed  in  its 
armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protection  of  the 
laws  of  war,  and  that  any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  the  usages  of  civ^ 
ilized  nations  in  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now  in  arms,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

JUtohed,  That  the  foreign  immigration  ^hich  in  the  past  has  added  so 
mnoh  to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  increase  of  power  of 
this  nation,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

JSemthedy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  coast 

JU^olvedy  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  recom- 
mend economy  and  rigid  responsibility  in  the  public  expenditures,  and  a 
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It  system  ol 
State  tA  sustain  tho  credit  and  promote  the  naa  of  tliu  nntio 
Sttohed,  That  we  npprove  tlie  position  tiiken  by  tlie 
•hat  the  people  of  the  United  States  oan  never  regard  wilj 
the  Attempt  of'anj  European  power  to  overthrow  h/ force,  c 
bj  fraad,  the  institutions  of  any  republicim  goTummeat  on  the  Wea 

^CoDti□eIlt -,  and  that  tlie;  will  view  witli  extreme  jealon«y,  m  iiiona 
-M>  the  peaee  and  independence  of  their  own  eoontry,  the  efforts  of  vaj 
•  '•Doh  power  to  obtain  new  footholds  fur  inonarrhieid  goveruinvnto.  mb- 
-tainad  by  foreign  military  force,  in  near  proximity  to  the  Unit«d  States. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  and  with 
great  enthusiasm,  A  motion  was  then  madu  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  be  nominated  for  re-election  by  acclamation, 
bBt  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  a  ballot  taken 
in  the  nsnal  way  ;  the.  only  votes  that  were  not  given 
Ibr  Mr.  Lincoln  werK  the  twenty-two  votes  of  Missonri, 
which,  as  was  explained  by  the  chainnan  of  the  dele^- 
tion,  were  given  under  positive  instructions  for  General 
Grant.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  of  Missouri,  hia 
nomination  was  made  ananimous,  amid  intense  enthu- 


The  contest  over  the  Vice-Presidency  was  spirited 
but  brief.  The  candidates  before  the  convention  were 
Vice-President  Hamlin,  Hon.  D.  S,  Dickinson,  of  New 
York,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  The  strug- 
gle lay  however  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 
The  action  of  the  Convention  in  admitting  the  del^ates 
from  Tennessee  to  full  membership  had  a  powerful  effect 
yft»*J*  determining  the  result,  Mr.  Johnson  received  two 
"^  V^indred  votes  on  the  first  call  of  the  States,  and  it  being 
qnanifest  that  he  was  to  be  the  nominee,  other  States 
changed,  till  the  vote,  when  declared,  stood  four  hundred 
and  ninety -two  for  Jolmson,  seventeen  for  Dickinson,  and 
nine  for  Hamlin. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  was  then  appointe^i 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  On  Thursday,  June  9, 
the  committee  appointed  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of  hu 
nomination  waited  upon  him  at  the  White  House.  Qor- 
emor  Depnison,  the  President  of  the  Convention  mkI 
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Ghainnan   of  the   Committee,    addressed    him   as    fo] 
lows : — 

Mb.  Pbbsxdbnt: — The  National  Union  Conyention,  which  closed  its 
iiitiDgs  at  Baltimore  jesterdaj,  appointed  a  comniittee,  consisting  of  one 
from  each  State,  with  mjself  as  chairman,  to  inform  jou  of  yonr  nnani- 
moQS  nomination  hj  that  convention  for  election  to  the  office  qf  Presideni 
of  tlie  United  States.  That  committee,  I  have  the  honor  of  now  inform- 
ing yoQ,  is  present.  On  its  hehalf  I  have  also  the  honor  of  presenting  yon 
with  A  copy  of  the  resolutions  or  platform  adopted  hy  tliat  convention,  as 
expressive  of  its  sense  and  of  the  sense  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country 
which  it  represents,  of  the  principles  and  policy  that  should  characterize 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
ooantry.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  convention,  in  thus  unani- 
mbuflly  nominating  you  for  re-election,  hut  gave  utterance  to  the  almost 
universal  voice  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country.  To  doubt  of  your 
triumphant  election  would  be  little  short  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  a  final 
•oppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  government  over  the 
insurgent  States.  Neither  the  convention  nor  those  represented  by  that 
body  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  result,  under  your  administra- 
tion, sustained  by  the  loyal  people,  and  by  our  noble  army  and  gallant 
navy.  Neither  did  the  convention,  nor  do  this  committoe,  doubt  tlie 
•peedy  suppression  of  this  most  wicked  and  unprovoked  rebellion. 

[A  copy  of  the  resolutions,  which  had  been  adopted,  was  here  handed 
to  the  President.] 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
mittee to  communicate  to  you  within  a  few  days,  througli  one  of  its  mo?t 
accomplished  members,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  by  letter,  more  at  length 
the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  been  placed  in  nomination  for 
the  Presidency. 

The  President  said  in  response : — 

Mb.  Chairman  ajtd  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: — I  will  neither 
conceal  my  gratification,  nor  restrain  the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  that 
the  Union  people,  through  their  convention,  in  the  continued  effort  to 
save  and  advance  the  nation,  have  deemed  me  not  unworthy  to  remain  in 
my  present  position.  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  shall  accept  the 
nomination  tendered;  and  yet,  perliaps,  I  should  not  declare  definitely 
before  reading  and  considering  what  is  calle<l  the  platform.  I  will  say 
now,  however,  that  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favor  of  so  amending  the 
Constitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  nation.  When  the 
people  in  revolt,  with  tlie  hundred  days'  explicit  notice  that  they  couM 
within  those  days  resume  their  allegiance  withont  the  overthrow  of  their 
Institutions,  and  that  they  could  not  resume  it  afterward,  elected  to  stantJ 
out,  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed  became  a 
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fitting  and  necessary  conclusion  to  the  final  anoceaa  of  the  XJiuQA.caiite. 
Sach  alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils.  I  now  perceive  its  importance 
and  embrace  it.  In  the  joint  names  of  liberty  and  Union  let  ns  labor  to 
give  it  legal  form  and  practical  effect. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  speech,  all  of  the 
committee  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  ofTered 
their  personal  congratulations. 

On  the  same  afternoon  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Union  League  waited  upon  the  President,  and  the  chair- 
man addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

Mb.  Pbksidbnt  : — I  have  the  honor  of  introdaolng  to  jon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  League  of  the  Loyal  States,  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  renomination,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  will  not  fail  at  the  polU 
to  give  you  the  support  that  your  services  in  the  past  so  highly  deserve. 
Wo  feel  honored  in  doing  this,  for  we  are  assured  that  we  are  aiding  in 
re-electing  to  tho  proud  position  of  President  of  the  United  States  one  so 
highly  worthy  of  it — one  among  not  the  least  of  whose  claims  is  that  he 
was  the  emancipator  of  four  millions  of  bondmen. 

The  President  replied  as  follows : — 

Gexttlbmbh  : — I  can  only  say  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  your  chair- 
man, that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  renewed  confidence  which  has  been 
accorded  to  me,  both  by  tho  convention  and  by  tho  National  League.  I 
am  not  insensible  at  all  to  tho  personal  compliment  there  is  in  this,  yet  I 
do  not  allow  myself  to  believe  that  any  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  to  be 
appropriated  as  a  personal  compliment  to  me.  The  convention  and  the 
nation,  I  am  assured,  are  alike  animated  by  a  higher  view  of  the  interests  of 
tho  country,  for  the  present  and  the  great  future,  and  the  part  I  am  entitled 
to  appropriate  as  a  compliment  is  only  that  part  which  I  may  lay  hold  of  oa 
being  the- opinion  of  tlio  convention  and  of  the  League,  that  I  am  not  en- 
tirely unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  place  I  have  occupied  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  have  not  permitted  myself,  gentlemen,  to  conclude 
that  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  country ;  but  I  am  reminded  in  this  con- 
nection  of  a  story  of  an  old  Dutch  farmer,  who  remarked  to  a  companion 
once  that  **  it  was  not  best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a  stream.** 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  President  was  ser- 
enaded by  the  delegation  from  Ohio,  and  to  them  and 
the  large  crowd  which  had  gathered  there,  he  made  the 
following  brief  speech : — 

Gentlemen: — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  compliment.    I 
have  Just  being  saying,  and  will  repeat  it,  that  the  hardest  of  all  speeohiM  I 
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have  to  HDSirer  is  a  sorenade.  I  never  know  what  to  saj  on  these  occa- 
fions.  I  suppose  that  70a  have  done  me  this  kindness  in  connection  with 
the  action  of  iLe  Baltimore  Convention,  which  has  recently  taken  place, 
and  with  which,  of  coarse,  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  What  we  want  still 
more  tiian  Baltimore  Conventions,  or  Presidential  elections,  is  success 
under  General  Grant.  I  propose  that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  support  yon  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field  is  of  the 
very  first  importance,  and  wo  should  therefore  bend  all  our  energies  to  that 
pdnt*  Now  without  detaining  you  any  longer,  I  propose  that  you  help  me 
to  dose  up  what  I  am  now  saying  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  General 
Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command. 

The  rousing  cheers  were  given — ^Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
leading  off,  and  waving  his  hat  as  earnestly  as  any  one 
present. 

The  written  address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention 
announcing  his  nomination,  sent  to  him  a  few  days  after- 
wards,  was  as  follows :- 

Fiw  Yora,  Jwne  14, 18M. 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

81B : — The  National  Union  Convention,  which  assemhled  in  Baltimore 
on  June  7th,  1864,  has  instructed  us  to  inform  you  that  70U  were  nomi- 
nated with  enthusiastic  unanimity  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  resohitions  of  the  convention,  which  we  have  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  in  your  hands,  are  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the 
principles  which  inspired  its  action,  and  which,  as  wo  believe,  the  great 
body  of  Union  men  in  the  country  heartily  approve.  Whether  those 
resolutions  express  the  national  gratitude  to'  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  or 
the  national  scorn  of  compromise  with  rebels,  and  consequent  dishonor, 
or  the  patriotic  duty  of  union  and  success;  wliether  they  approve  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  the  em- 
ployment of  former  slaves  as  Union  soldiers,  or  the  solemn  obligation  of 
the  Government  promptly  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  every  soldier  of  the 
Union,  of  whatever  color  or  race;  whether  they  declare  the  inviolability 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  or  offer  the  national  hospita*.ly  to  the 
oppressed  of  every  land,  or  urge  the  union  by  railroad  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans ;  whether  they  recommend  public  economy  and  vigorous 
taxation,  or  assert  the  fixed  popular  opposition  to  the  establishment  by 
armed  force  of  foreign  monarchies  in  the  immediate  neigh borliood  of  the 
United  States,  or  declare  that  those  only  are  worthy  of  official  trust  who 
approve  unreservedly  the  views  and  policy  indicated  in  the  resolutions — 
they  were  equally  hailed  with  the  heartiness  of  profound  conviction. 

Believing  with  you,  sir,  that  this  is  the  people's  war  for  the  maintenance 
of  8  Government  which  you  have  justly  described  as  "of  the  people,  by 
36 
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tiia  peopla,  fbr  tlia  paopla,"  wa  an  rer?  sure  that  jon  will  bo  glad  w 
ksow,  not  m]7  from  Hm  r«M>hitioiu  tbemselve^  bat  from  ibe  aingnlor 
hafmonj'  and  eiitliiidaaiii  'Wttli  wbloli  thcj  ware  adogilcd,  how  warm  ii 
Bu  popnlu  ireloome  of  ot«it  meanre  in  the  pru^cntiun  of  the  war 
wUolt  la  sa  Tigoitnu,  nnmltfakaUa,  and  aofalteriDg  b^  the  n&tioiiKl  piir> 
poM  Itadl  Ko  ri^^  toe  Inatanoa,  is  eo  prooious  and  sacred  to  tb« 
AmtfieaiL  heart  aa  that'  of  peiaonal  libert;.  Its  vblatioD  is  r«ttiiri!«l 
with  Joit,  inatiat,  and  nslTanal  JuHuusj.  Tet,  iu  this  hour  of  ccril, 
mrj  fidthftal  oWxan  oooosdaa  that,  for  the  sake  of  national  existence  sa<I 
ttw  eonunon  welbre,  indiTidnal  libera  mnj,  as  the  Cooelitnliaa  provide* 
In  oaae  of  rebellion,  be  tometlniea  aDrnmarily  constniined,  aakin^  onlj 
with  palnfbl  anzial;  that  in  eruy  initiincp,  imd  to  the  least  detail,  that 
abacdnta  nooeaaarr  power  ahall  not  be  hnstily  or  uuwisely  exercised. 

We  betlere^  air,  that  the  honest  will  of  the  Union  men  of  the  couptr; 
waa  never  more  tralj  repreaented  than  in  this  convention.  Their  pur- 
poae  we  believa  to  be  the  overthroir  of  armed  rebels  in  the  field,  and  the 
aaoiuitT  of  permanent  peaoa  and  nnion,  hj  liberty  and  JuBtice,  nmlt-r  Uu 
Ooiutltsdon.  Tbat  theaa  reanlta  an  to  be  achieved  amid  cmel  perplex- 
Itiaa,  thef  an  fbllj  aware.  That  they  ace  to  be  reached  onl;  throngb 
aordial  nnanimitj  of  oonnsel,  is  nndenia&le.  Tbut  good  men  ma;  aoiat- 
limaa  differ  a«  to  the  means  and  the  time,  they  know.  Tbat  in  the 
aondnot  of  all  homan  a&ira  the  highest  duty  is  to  dotemine,  in  the 
'  mgrr  owfllot  of  paadon,  how  mnch  t'ood  may  be  prncticaliy  accnqi- 
pliahed,  is  thair  sincere  persnasion.  They  have  watched  jonr  ofteW 
conrae,  therefon,  with  nnflag^ng  attention ;  and  amid  the  bitter  taonti 
of  eager  friends  and  the  tierce  <tennnGiation  of  enemies,  now  moving  too 
fnat  for  some,  now  too  slowlj'  for  others,  they  hare  seen  yon  thronghonl 
this  treniendons  contest  patient,  sagacious  faithful,  jast — leoninjf  npoB 
the  heart  of  the  groat  mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  mored  byita 
mighty  pulsations. 

It  is  for  this  rras^on  that,  long  before  the  convention  met,  the  popular 
'  Instinct  indicated  joa  as  its  candidate ;  and  the  convention,  therefore, 
merely  recorded  the  popnlar  will.  Your  character  and  career  prove 
jtottr  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  American  liberty 
and  of  the  American  Oonstitotion.  In  the  n.ime  of  that  liberty  pnd  Coa- 
ititution,  sir,  we  earnestly  request  your  acceptance  of  this  nominaticm ; 
reverently  commending  our  beloved  coiinlry.  nnd  yon,  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, with  all  its  brave  sons  who,  on  sea  nnd  land,  are  faithfallj  defend- 
ing the  good  old  American  caose  of  equal  righto,  to  the  blessing  nf 
Almighty  God. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yoor  friends  and  feltow-citiiena. 

Wv.  Dessison,  0.,  Chairman.  W.  Bcshnbli,  HI, 

JosiAn  DnrMMOKD,  Maine.  L.  P.  ALBXAHnnn,  ICfih. 

Tnoe.  E.  Sawteh,  N.  II.  A.  W.  Rakoi.ll,  Tia. 

BuoLBi  Baklow,  Vt.  A.  Ouvaa,  Iowa. 
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A.  H.  Bullock,  Mass.  Thomas  Simpson,  Minn. 

A.  M.  Gambiell,  R.  I.  John  Bidwell,  Cal. 

0.  S.  Bvstinell,  Conn.  Thomas  II.  Peabne,  Oregon 

G.  W.  Curtis,  N.  Y.  Leboy  Kramer,  West  Va. 

W.  A.  Newell,  N.  J.  A.  0.  Wilder,  Kansas. 

Henrt  Johnson,  Penn.  M.  M.  Brien,  Tennessee. 

N.  B.  Smitiiers,  DeL  J.  P.  Grbves,  Nevada. 

W.  L.  W.  Seabroos,  Md.  A.  A.  Atooua,  La. 

John  F.  Hume,  Mo.  A.  8.  Paddock,  NebraskiL 

G.  W.  IIiTB,  Kj.  Valentine  Dell,  Arkansas. 

E.  P.  Tttfe,  Ohio.  John  A.  Nye,  Colorado. 

Cyrus  M.  Axlen,  Ind.  A.  B.  Sloanaker,  Utah. 


BSPLT  of  MB.  LINOOLN. 

EzjsouTiTv  Mamsxok,  WASHmoTOif,  Jun4  ST,  1861 

fiov.  Wm.  Dennisoh  and  others^  a  Committee  of  the  Union  National  Coi^ 
tention: 

Gentlemen: — Your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  formally  notifying  me  that 
I  have  been  nominated  by  the  convention  yon  represent  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  has 
been  received.  The  nomination  is  gratefully  accepted,  as  the  resolutions 
of  the  convention,  called  the  platform,  are  heartily  approved. 

While  the  roBolution  in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of  republican  govern- 
ment upon  the  Western  Continent  is  fully  concurred  in,  there  might  h% 
misunderstanding  were  I  not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico,  as  assumed  through  the 
State  Department  and  indorsed  by  the  convention  among  the  measures 
and  acts  of  the  Executive,  will  bo  faithfully  maintained  so  long  as  the 
state  of  facts  shall  leave  that  position  pertinent  nnd  applicable. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  soldier  and  seaman  were  not  forgotten 
by  the  convention,  as  they  forever  must  and  will  be  remembered  by  the 
grateful  country  for  whose  salvation  they  devote  their  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  and  complimentary  terms  in  which  yon 
have  communicated  the  nomination  and  other  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, I  subscribe  myself^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Abraham  Lxnoolv. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  Convention 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  those  of  the  people  who 
claimed  to  be  the  supporters  of  the  Government.  One 
exception  was,  however,  found  In  the  person  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gibson,   Solicitor  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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Court  of  iClaima  at  St  Lonis,  who,  considering,  as  1 
uid,  that  Ib&t^latfcirm  rendered  Ms  retontion  of  ( 
undelf  Ifr.'Zdncoln'a  Administration  wholly  useless  to  t! 
ooimtiy,  tts  well  as  inconsistent  with  bis  principles,  t 
dered  Ids  zesigxiation,  through  the  clerk  of  the  Court  a 
Claims,  Kr.  Welling. 

The  Fteddfinlf  s  reply,  commiinicated  through  his  ] 
Tate  ssentaiy,  "was  as  folloiva  :— 

Eucnmn  UunTDK,  WuHamoB,  Jutt  1^  INL  J 

J.  0.  Vsunra,  Xi»  :— 

Aoooriliig  to  tbe  reqnest  contained  in  ^onr  note.  I  linre  placed  1 
GllMon^  lettar  of  nsi^ntion  in  the  bftnd^  of  the  I're»iilent. 
laad  Um  lottor,  and  »jb  he  «ecept8  the  rcffij^atiim,  rs  he  nil]  b«  gla4-41 
do  witb  «aj  otbar,  which  ma^  be  tendered,  ns  this  is,  for  the  parpoM  ff 
taUng  tn  ittltiide  of  hostility  ngoinst  liim. 

He  w^t  be  wu  not  aware  tlint  ho  was  so  much  indebted  to  Ur.  Gill 
tn  hATing  uoepted   the  oiflco   at  first,  not  remembrriag   llint  he  « 
ptiawaJ  Mm  to  do  so,  or  that  he  gave  it  otherwise  than  as  Dsaal,  n 
nqmrttDade  on  bduilf  of  Hr.  Gibson. 

'    H«  thankl  Hr.  Olfason  for  his  acknonledgment  that  he  hi»  been  ti 
vMl  panond  Idndneu  and  con sidoni Lion,  and  he  say»  bo  knov 
two  Miiall  dnwbaoke  upon  Mr.  Gibson's  right  to  atill  rereive  snch  treit^^ 
ment,  on«  of  which  is  that   he   eould   never  learn  of  hi.i  giving   mncb 
KtteD^on  to  the  duties  of  bis  office,  and  the  other  is  this  stadied  attemst 
of  Hr.  Oibson's  to  stab  him. 

I  am,  very  trulj, 

Tour  ohedient  servant, 

Jom  Hat. 

The  elements  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  electioii  in 
the  ranks  of  his  own  party  were  checked,  thongh  not 
wholly  destroyed,  by  the  nnanimity  of  hia  nominatioii. 
Conferences  were  still  held  among  prominent  men,  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  tiie  purpose  of  organ- 
iring  tliis  hostility  and  making  it  effective,  and  a  call  ttob 
put  in  circulation  for  a  conyention  to  be  held  at  Cindn- 
nati,  to  put  in  nomination  another  candidate.  Tlie  moTe- 
ment,  however,  was  so  utterly  destitute  of  popular  ir^- 
pathy  that  it  was  soon  abandoned,  A  very  sharp  and 
acrimonious  warfare  was  still  waged  upon  Mr.  Unooln 
and  his  Administratioi:  not  only  by  the  leading  pmses 
of  the  oppositloii,  but  by  prominent  men  and  influential 
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jonmala  ostensibly  in  the  ranks  of  his  supporters.  Every 
act  of  the  government  was  canvassed  with  eager  and  un- 
friendly scrutiny,  and  made,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
ground  of  hostile  assault. 

Among  the  matters  thus  seized  upon  was  the  sur- 
render to  the  Spanish  authorities  of  a  Cuban  named 
Arguelles,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Fremont  Con- 
vention as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  asylum.  This  man, 
Don  Jose  Augustine  Arguelles,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  District 
of  Colon,  in  Cuba.  As  such,  in  November,  1863,  he 
effected  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  that  were 
landed  within  his  district,  and  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  praise  for  his  efficiency,  and  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  his  share  of  prize-money  on 
the  capture.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  New 
York  and  there  making  the  purchase  of  the  Spanish 
newspaper  called  La  Cronica,  He  came  to  New  York, 
and  there  remained.  In  March  following,  the  Cuban 
Government  made  appli(?ation  to  our  authorities,  through 
the  Consul-Generars  office  at  Havana,  stating  that  it  had 
been  discovered  that  Arguelles,  with  others,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  selling  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
of  the  cargo  of  negroes  thus  captured,  into  slavery,  and 
by  means  of  forged  papers  representing  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  died  after  being  landed  ;  stating  also 
that  liis  return  to  Cuba  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
liberation  of  his  hapless  victims,  and  desiring  to  know 
whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
cause  him  to  be  returned  to  Cuba.  Documents  authen- 
ticating the  facts  of  the  case  were  forwarded  to  our 
authorities.  There  being  no  extradition  treaty  between 
our  country  and  Spain,  the  Cuban  Government  could 
take  no  proceedings  before  the  courts  in  the  matter, 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  our  Government 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  arresting  Arguelles  and 
sending  him  back  or  not.  The  Government  determined 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  sent  word  to  the  Cuban 
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^thorities  that  if  thfQT  wonld  send  a  saitable  officer  | 
NevTork,  measareB.Traaldbetakt^D  to  lAact^  Argnd' 
iahis  oliarge.  The  offloeriraB  sent,  and  Arguelles}] 
ing  been  arrested  by  ths  United  States  Marshal  ' 
New  York,  w»a,  before  .iny  steps  could  be  taken  J 
Appeal  to  amy  of  the  conrte  oa  hXs  behalf,  put  on  boan' 
Bteamer  bound  tbr  HaVaoA.  Tliis  proce^^din^  ca 
great  indtgoatlon  ontfl  the  flwts  were  onderBtood. 
gnelles  haring  num^,  bad  found  zealous  friends  jjt 
New  York,  and  a  atrong  eflint  was  made  in  hia  faror. 
It  was  stated  on  his  behalf  that,  instead  of  being 
guilty  of  Belling  these  negroes  into  elavei-y,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Gnban  anthorities  to  get  possession  of  him 
and  silence  him,  lest  he  should  publish  facts  witliin  his 
knowledge  whioh  implicated  the  autiioi-ities  tliem^lTee 
in  that  ne&rions  traffic.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  taken 
as  he  was,  by  direct  order  of  the  GovtTiiment,  not  by  any 
legal  or  Jn^oial  proceedings,  and  without  liaving  thfll 
opportanity  to  test  before  the  courts  tlif-  i 
Ooremment  thus  to  send  bock  any  one,  howeTer  ci 
was  alleged  to  spring  from  the  same  disr^ard  of  lilierty 
and  law  in  whicli  tlic  arbitrary  arrests  wliich  had  been 
made  of  rebel  sympathizers  were  said  to  have  had  their 
source.  Proceedings  were  even  taken  against  the  United 
States  Marshal  nnder  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  kidnapping,  and  everywhere  the  enemies  of  the 
Administration  found  in  the  Arguelles  case  material  for 
assailing  it  as  having  trampled  upon  the  right  of  asylum, 
exceeded  its  own  legal  powers,  insulted  the  laws  and 
courts  of  the  land,  and  endangeied  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen  ;  while  the  fact  of  its  havijig  aided  in  the  punish- 
ment of  an  atrocious  crime,  a  crime  intimately  connected 
with  the  slave-trade,  so  abliorrent  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  was  kept  out  of  sight. 

Another  incident  used  to  feed  the  public  distrost  at 
the  Administration,  was  the  temporary  suppression  ctf 
two  Democratic  newspapers  in  tlie  city  of  New  York. 
On  Wednesday,  May  18th,  these  two  papers,  the  World 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  published  what  purported 
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to  be  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln.  At  this  time, 
as  will  be  recollected,  General  Grant  was  still  struggling 
with  Lee  before  Spottsylvania,  with  terrible  slaughter 
and  doubtful  prospects,  while  Sigel  had  been  driven 
back  by  Imboden,  and  Butler  was  held  in  check  by 
Beauregard.  This  proclamation  announced  to  the  coun- 
try that  General  Grant' s  cam;Paign  was  virtually  closed ; 
and,  ' '  in  view  of  the  situation  in  Virgii\ia,  the  disaster  at 
Red  River,  the  delay  at  Charleston,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  country,"  it  appointed  the  26th  of  May  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  and  ordered  a  fredi 
draft  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  morning  of  its 
publication  was  tlie  day  of  the  departure  of  the  mails  for 
Europe.  Before  its  character  was  discovered,  this  forged 
proclamation,  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  had 
raised  the  price  of  gold  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  car- 
ried discouragement  and  dismay  to  the  popular  heart. 
The  suppression  of  the  papers  by  which  it  had  been 
published,  the  emphatic  denial  .of  its  authenticity,  and 
the  prompt  adoption  of  measures  to  detect  its  author, 
speedily  rc^assured  the  public  mind.  After  being  satis- 
fied that  the  publication  of  the  document  was  inadver- 
tent, the  journals  seized  were  peraiitted  to  resume  publi- 
cation, the  autliors  of  the  forgery  were  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette,  and  public  afliiirs  resumed  their  ordinary 
course. 

But  the  action  of  the  Government  gave  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  partisan  warfare  upon  it.  As  in  the  Arguelles  case 
and  the  arbitrary  arrests  it  liad  been  charged  with  tram- 
pling upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  so  now  it  was  cliarged 
with  attacking  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Governor 
Seymour  directed  tlie  District  Attorney  of  New  York  to 
take  measures  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all 
who  had  been  connected  with  shutting  up  the  newspaper 
offices.  The  matter  was  brought  before  a  grand-jurj^, 
which  reported  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  to  examine  into 
the  subject." 

Determined  not  to  be  thus  thwarted,  Governor  Sey- 
mour, alleging  that  the  pcrand-jury  had  disregarded  their 
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oatbB,'  directed  the  Distriot  Attorney  to  bring  the  sntr^ 
beftiTS' flome  nufpfltnte.      Warrants  wert^    aocordinj^ 
iBBoed  by  City  Jtidge  'Bosbell  lot-  the  arrest  of  Qenei 
Dix  End  the  offloezB  who  bad  acted  in  the  matter. 
parties  voluntarily'  appeared  before  tlie  judge,  and  4 
aigameDt  of  tbelegal'qneataoTis  involved  -wtts  Iiad.    '^ 
jodge  detemuned'to  holi^ <^eneral  Dix  and  the  re^t  I 
fte  action  of  the  gniul-jaiy.     One  grand-jury,  liowevi 
had  already  KAued  to  meddle  with  the  matter, 
greatly  to  tile  disappointmeut  of  those  wlio  had  aim 
to  place  the  State  ik  New  York  in  a  position  of  i 
hoetilify  to  the  GoTenunent  of  the  United  States,  i 
ther  proceedinga  were  erer  taken  in  the  matter. 
-  Alt  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  subject  up  in  < 
greas.      Among  other  propfjsitions,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New 
York,  proposed  to  add,  ae  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  Neweboye'  Home  in  the  Dieti-ict  of 
OidambiB,  a  prorision  that  no  nen-spaper  ehould  be  sup- 
preeaed  in  Wadungton,  or  its  nditor  incarcerated,  without 
due  process  of  law.     He  succeeded  in  making  a  speedi 
abounding  in  denunciations  of  the  Ooverument,  but  had 
no  other  success. 

To  those  men  at  tlie  North  who  really  sympathized  witii 
the  South  on  the  slavery  question,  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Administration  upon  tliat  subject  was  distustefuL 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  even  the  employment  of  negroes  in 
the  army,  were  with  them  grave  causes  of  complaint 
against  it.  The  President's  views  on  this  matter  were 
exprt^ssed  in  the  following  conversational  remarks,  to  some 
pp»minent  Western  gentlemen: — 

The  slightest  knonledgo  uf  aritlmietic  (said  he)  will  pra\^  to  taj 
USD  vliat  tlie  rebel  armies  cannot  be  (IcatroyeO  by  DeniDcratio  itratAg^. 
It  WDuld  sacrilice  all  the  white  men  of  Uio  Korih  to  do  it.  There  an 
DOW  in  the  scrvico  of  the  United  Stales  nearly  two  hundred  thuiisand 
sble-hodkd  colored  men,  most  of  tliem  tinder  arms,  defcndiog  and  to- 
qairing  Union  territory.  The  Democratic  atrategy  deuiaads  that  tbSN 
forces  be  dUbundutl,  anil  that  the  masters  be  coneiliated  by  r«atoriiig  then 
tu  slavery.    The  black  mea  who  now  assit  Union  priwiun  b>  Mopt 
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to  be  convei^ted  into  our  enemies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  the 
good*will  of  their  masters.  We  shall  have  to  fight  two  nations  instead 
of  one. 

You  cannot  conciliate  the  South  if  you  guarantee  to  them  ultimate 
success,  uud  the  experience  of  the  present  war  proves  their  success  is 
inevitable  if  you  fling  the  compulsory  labor  of  four  millions  of  black  men 
Uito  their  side  of  the  scale.  Will  you  give  our  enemies  snch  military 
advantages  as  insure  success,  and  then  depend  upon  coaxing,  flattery,  and 
oonoession  to  get  them  back  into  the  Union  ?  Abandtm  all  the  forts  now 
garrisoned  by  black  men,  take  two  hundred  thousand  men  from  our  side, 
and  put  them  in  the  battle-fleld,  or  cornfield,  against  us,  and  we  would 
be  compelled  to  abandon  the  war  in  three  weeks. 

We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement  and  sickly  places.  Where  are 
the  Democrats  to  do  this?  It  was  n  free  fight,  and  the  field  was  open  to 
the  War  Democrats  to  put  down  this  rebellion  by  fighting  against  both 
muster  and  slave  long  before  the  present  policy  was  inaugurated.  There 
have  been  men  base  enough  to  propose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  our 
black  warriors  of  Port  Hudson  and  Olustee,  and  tlius  win  the  respect  of 
the  masters  they  fought.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be  daumed 
in  time  and  eternity.  Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and 
foe.  My  enemies  pretend  I  am  now  carrying  on  this  w^ar  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  abolition.  So  long  as  I  am  President  it  shall  be  carried  on 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the  Uni(»n.  But  no  human  power  can 
subdue  this  rebellion  without  the  use  of  the  emancipatiou  policy,  and 
every  other  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the  moral  and  physical  forces  of 
the  rebellion. 

Freedom  has  given  us  two  hundred  thousand  men,  raised  on  Southern 
soil.  It  will  give  us  more  yet.  Just  so  much  it  has  abstracted  from  the 
enemy ;  and  ini^tead  of  checking  the  South,  there  are  evidences  of  a  fra- 
ternal feeling  growing  up  between  our  men  and  the  rank  imd  file  of  the 
rebel  soldiers.  Let  my  enemies  prove  to  the  country  that  the  destruction 
of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  I  will  abide 
the  issue. 

Aside  from  the  special  causes  of  attack  which  we  have 
meiitioiufd,  others  were  brought  forward  more  general  in 
their  character.  The  burdens  of  tlie  war  were  made 
especially  prominent.  Evejy  thing  discouraging  was 
harped  upon  and  magnified,  every  advantage  was  belittled 
and  sneered  at.  The  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 
in  June  was  even  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, because  of  the  political  capital  which  its 
enemies  would  be  sure  to  make  of  it.  Nor  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  unaware  that  such  would  be  the  result,  but, 
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though  recognizmg  fhe  dementB  of  dissatisfaction  wU 
Hi  euried  with  it,  he  did  not  nifl);r  himself  to  be  tun 
aside  in  ihs  leaat  firom  the  path  wliich  duty  to  bis  ( 
try  required  him  to  puzBiie.     The  men  were  need 
aud,  and  must  be  had,  and  ahoidd  he  fail  as  a  nindidi 
fbr  re-election  in  oonsequence  of  doing  bis  duty  1 
ocinntry,  he  would  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  $ 
down  with  colon  flying. 

finandal  diffiooltiee  were  also  used  in  the  same  *< 
The  gradual  rise  in  the  piloe  of  gold  was  pointed  s 
indicating  the  appn>aoh  of  that   financial    ruin 
was  Bnrely  awaiting  the  conntiy,  if  the  re-election  of  1 
lincoln  shonld  mark  the  detennination  of  the  people  ttf 
panme  the  course  upon  which  they  had  entered. 

Amidst  these  assaults  from  his  opponents,  Mr.  Lincoltt 
seemed  ffiirly  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  hearty  support  df ' 
all  the  members  of  his  own  party.  And  yet  this  t 
time  was  chosen  by  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio, 
Winter  Daris,  of  Maryland,  to  make  a  violent  attaol^ 
liim  for  the  course  which  he  bad  pursued  in  referendtf 
to  the  Keconstruction  Bill,  which  he  liad  not  signed,  bnt 
had  givi^n  liTH  ri^asniirf  for  not  si^nin^?,  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  July  lyth.  They  charged  him  witli  utjurpation, 
with  presuming  ut^a  the  forbearance  of  his  supporters, 
with  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  by  an  Executive 
perversion  of  the  Constitution,  &c.,  &c.,  and  closed  a 
long  and  violent  attack  by  saying  that  if  he  wished  their 
support  he  "must  conline  himself  to  his  Executive 
duties — to  obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws — to  sup- 
press by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  political  reorgan- 
ization to  Congress." 

This  manifesto,  prepared  with  marked  ability,  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  tlie  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
at  first  created  some  slight  apprehension  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  President.  But  it  was  very  soon  felt  that 
it  met  witli  no  response  from  the  popular  heart,  and  it 
only  served  to  give  a  momentary  buoyancy  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Opposition. 

Still  another  incident  soon  occurred  to  excite  a  con 
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siderable  degree  of  public  anxiety  concerning  the  imme- 
diate political  future.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
a  strong  desire  for  peace  pervaded  the  public  mind,  and 
that  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  was  the  dic- 
tate of  duty,  Tather  than  inclination.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  longing  for  peace  influence  the  sentiments  and 
action  of  some,  among  the  least  resolute  and  hopeful  of 
the  political  leaders  in  the  Republican  party,  that  ready 
access  to  them  was  found  by  agents  of  the  Rebel  Govern 
ment,  stationed  in  Canada  for  such  active  service  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  Of  these  agents,  who  were 
then  at  Niagara  Falls,  were  C.  C.  Clay,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Alabama,  Professor  Ilolcombe,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  George  N.  Sanders.  Acting  on  their  behalf 
and  under  their  iustnictions,  W.  Cornell  Jewett,  an  irre- 
sponsible and  half-insane  adventurer,  had  put  himself  in 
communication  witli  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune^  whose  intense  eagerness  for  peace  had 
already  commended  him  to  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  the  i^missaries  of  the  Rebel  Government.  In  reply  to 
some  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  but  which 
has  not  yet  bc^en  made  public,  Jowett  wrote  on  the  6th  of 
July  to  Mr.  Greeley  the  Ibllomng- letter : — 

Niagara  Falls,  July  6, 1864. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Greeley: — In  reply  to  yonr  note,  I  have  to  advise  hav- 
ing just  left  Hon.  George  N.  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Canada  side.  / 
am  authorized  to  state  t^  yon,  for  our  use  only,  not  the  pifhllc^  that  tito 
ambassadors  of  Davis  S  Co.  are  now  in  Canada.,  with  full  and  cam2)let^ 
powers  for  a  peace,  and  Mr.  Sanders  requests  that  you  come  on  irnmcdi- 
fttely  to  nie,  at  Cataract  House,  to  have  a  private  interview,  or  if  you 
will  send  the  President's  protection  for  him  and  two  friends,  they  will 
come  on  and  meet  you.  He  says  the  whole  matter  can  be  consummated 
by  me,  you,  them,  and  President  Lincoln.  Telegraph  me  in  such  form 
that  I  may  know  if  you  come  liere,  or  they  to  come  on  with  me. 

Yours,  W.  C.  Jkwktt. 

The   next  day  Mr.   Jewett  also  telegraphed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

H.  GRBSI.EY,  Tribune : 
Will  you  come  here?    Parties  have  full  power.    Wrote  you  yesterday 

Jewett. 


iti 
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-  ThiB' letter  and  telogram  Mr.  Greeley  enclosed  to  i 
Fnaident,  at  Waslungton,  accompanied  by  the  fotlcn 
Ing  letter:— 

Niir  Ton.  .My  X  UO. 

Ut  Sxab  Sin : — I  vcctnre  to  enclose  yoM  a  letter  and  tekgrapliie  di>- 
paUh  tttat  I  received  jeiilerda^  from  oar  irrepreMibte  friend,  Culorftdo 
Jamtt,  it  Niagara  Falls.  I  thiolc  tliey  deaerre  atWDtiou-  Of  cvnnc  I 
(to  not  tndone  JeweU'n  positive  averment  that  liia  frieuda  at  tlic  Falk 
li«v«  "AJl  powers  "  from  J.  D.,  tliuiigli  1  do  not  doubt  that  liu  liiinka 
tll*7  bav*.  1  lot  that  statemeat  stand  as  Bimplf  evidoDCing  tbe  oiixii^ 
of  th«  Oonfe derates  aver;whei-e  for  peace.     So  much  is  bojood  d 

And  tbereiure  I  venture  to  remind  joo  that  onr  bleeding,  banknpt 
almoit  dying  country  also  longs  for  peace — abndders  at  Uie  proa 
freih  oosaoriiitions,  of  furtber  wholesale  dovastat-ions,  and  of  n 
of  ^Dnua  blood ;  and  a  wide-spruad  cnuTiotiuQ  tbat  tlie  Qavonnent  M 
It*  proinineiit  supporters  ate  not  uiixiouft  for  p^ace,  and  do  u 
proffered  opjiortuoities  to  achieve  it,  is  doing  great  hurnt  nuw,  and  it 
mniUj  oertain,  onle^  removed,  to  do  Car  greater  in  tlie  approaching 
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,  bankrppi,        ' 

f>roapeOH^^| 

?nnent  iaI^H 


•   It  b  not  anongli  that  wo  anxtonslj  desire  a  true  and  lasting  peace ;  t^M 
saghttoduaosstrute  and  celaiilUli  tlic  truth  beyond  cavil.    Tiie  lAct  dj^| 
A.  H.  Stephens  was  not  permittod  a.  ynsit  a^o  to  vLlL  oud  mmtu  wl^ff 
the  Mithoritiea  at  WasbingtOD  has  done  lisrm,  whiob  the  tone  at  Hm  lit* 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore  is  not  calculated  to  eonnteract. 

I  entreat  joii,  in  your  own  time  and  manner,  to  submit  overtnrea  for 
pacifi cation  to  tbe  Southern  iiiMirgoiits,  wliicii  the  im|>flrtial  most  pro- 
noance  frank  and  gcneroufi.  If  only  with  a  view  to  the  momentous  elec- 
tion soon  to  occur  in  Kortli  Carolina,  and  of  the  dratt  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Free  States,  this  should  be  done  at  once.  Z  would  give  tlio  saFo-coD- 
duct  required  by  the  rebel  envoys  at  Niagara,  upon  tlieir  parole  to  aviJd 
observation  and  to  refrain  from  all  cominunlcation  with  their  sympa- 
thizers in  tlie  loyal  States ;  but  yon  may  see  rcoHona  for  declining  it.  But 
whether  througit  them  or  otherwise,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  fail  to  maktt 
the  Southern  people  comprehend  that  you,,  and  all  of  ns,  are  anxions&v 
peace,  and  prepared  to  grant  liberal  terms.  I  venture  to  suggest  the  fol- 
low ing 


1,  The  Union  is  restored  and  declared  perpetual. 

S,  Slavery  is  uttei-Iy  and  forever  abolished  throughout  the  tame. 

8.  Acom[>lete  amnesty  for  all  political  olfcnccB,  with  a  restoratkn  tf 
all  the  inliabitants  of  each  Statd  to  all  the  privileges  of  ciUcens  of  tika 
United  Slates.  ^ 

4.  Tlio  Union  to  i<ay  four  hundred  million  dollars  ((400,000, 0D(^  i> 
five  per  ceuL  United  States  stock  to  the  late  Slave  States,  loyal  and  moob- 
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alon  alike,  to*  be  apportioned  pr^  rata^  according  to  their  slave  popula- 
tion respectively,  bj  the  consas  of  1860,  in  compensation  for  the  losses 
of  their  loyal  citizens  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Each  State  to  be  en- 
titled to  ltd  qaota  upon  the  ratification  by  its  legislature  of  this  adjust- 
ment. The  bonds  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  legislature  afore- 
said. 

6.  The  said  Slave  States  to  be  entitled  henceforth  to  representation  in 
the  Hoase  on  the  basis  of  their  total,  instead  of  their  federal  population, 
the  whole  now  being  free. 

6.  A  national  convention,  to  be  assembled  so  soon  as  may  be,  to  ratify 
this  acyuBtment,  and  make  snch  changes  in  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  yon  do  not  realize  how  intently  the  jieople  desire 
any  peace  consistent  with  the  national  integrity  and  honor,  and  how 
joyously  they  would  hail  its  achievement,  and  *bless  its  authors.  With 
United  States  stocks  worth  but  forty  cents  in  gold  per  dollar,  and  draft- 
ing about  to  commence  on  the  third  million  of  Union  soldiers,  can  this 
be  wondered  at? 

I  do  not  say  that  a  just  peace  is  now  attainable,  though  I  believe  it' to 
be  80.  But  I  do  say  that  a  frank  offer  by  you  to  tlie  insurgents  of  terms 
which  the  impartial  say  ought  to  be  accepted  will,  at  the  worst,  prove 
an  immense  and  sorely  needed  advantage  to  the  national  cause.  It  may 
save  us  from  a  Northern  insurrection. 

Yours,  truly,  IIoraoe  Grsblet. 

Hon.  A.  Les'oolx,  Presidenty  Washington,  JD.  G. 

P.  S. — Even  thougli  it  should  be  deemed  unadvisable  to  make  an  oftei 
of  terras  to  the  rebels,  I  insist  that,  in  any  possible  case,  it  is  desirable 
that  any  offer  they  may  bo  disposed  to  make  should  be  received,  and 
either  accepted  or  rejected.  I  beg  you  to  invite  those  now  at  Niagara  to 
exhibit  their  credentials  and  submit  their  ultimatum.  11.  G. 

To  this  letter  the  President  sent  the  following  answer  :— 

Washikotox,  D.  CI,  Juiy  9, 1864 

Hon.  Horace  Greelet  : 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  7th,  with  enclosures,  received.  If  you 
ean  find  any  person  anywhere  professing  to  have  any  proposition  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 
him  he  may  come  to  me  with  you,  and  that  if  he  really  brings  such  prop- 
osition, he  shall,  at  the  least,  have  safe-conduct  with  the  paper  (and  with- 
out publicity  if  lie  chooses)  to  the  point  where  you  shall  have  met  him. 
The  same  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Luroour. 


674  tnM /Loh^FvAjO  Servicks,  an-d 

Kr.  Qreeley  aosirered  this  letter  as  follows  :— 

ToEiE.  Jalf 
UtDUxSix:— IluT«70im<tf  TVaterday.  Whether  tbere  be  p«i 
It  NUgkn  (or  elwwhera)  who  an  Mnpcwered  to 
MgotlBtion,  la  a  qii«ati(«;  l»t  ^there  he  sncli,  there  is  so  qnestj 
that  th«f  Tonld  dmjlina  to  ozhlUt  thslr  credentials  to  me,  mncb  inor« 
Apon  thrir'bndgat  and  gin  tnailidr  b«at  teriuB.  Green  as  I  mnj  t>e.  1  urn 
not  quite  *o  Terdant  u  to  Ima^ne  laj  thing  uf  the  son.  I  have  iieithar 
pnmw  nor  d«aire  to  In  mad*  a  ocmfldant,  far  leas  an  sgont,  in  such  a6go- 
tiaticnia.  Bat  I  do  daaply  nallio  that  the  rebel  chiefs  achieved  a  mtm 
d«idded  adraotage  tu  propoalag  or  pntending  to  {impose  to  tiare  A.  R. 
Btuptmt  vUt  TaabingioB  at  a  paaoemaker,  and  being  mtlel;  repiil»ed; 
and  I  an  aoxUnia  that  th«  grotmd  loat  ti>  tlie  national  cause  tiy  that  tntt- 
taka  ahaQ  lomehow  Iw  regiuned  in  aeison  Tur  effect  on  the  approaching 
Kortli  Oarqlina  elootion.  I  will  bm  if  I  can  get  a  look  into  the  hand  of 
whontaoarer  mar  ^  ^^  Niagara;  tlioQgh  that  is  a  project  so  inanifesdr 
hopeleu  tliat  I  hare  little  heart  for  It,  ellll  T  siiidl  try. 

'IfBAntime  I  wiah  70a  iroald  conaidcr  the  prriprietj  of  somehow  ap- 
prialng  the  poopla  of  the  Bouth,  especially  those  of  North  Carolina,  ihat^^ 
w>  orerton  at  advanoe  looking  to  pMtce  and  ronaioa  has  ever  been  t4^^| 
pdlad  by  700,  but  that  anoh  a  one  would  at  anj  time  have  bwu  oonllll^^' 
noeived  and  &vorabl7  regarded,  and  would  atill  be. 

Tonra,  Houoa  QssKUt. 

Hon.  A,  Lincoln. 

This  letter  failed  to  reach  the  President  until  after  the 
following  one  was  received,  and  was  never,  therefore 
specifically  answered. 

Three  days  after  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Greeley,  having 
received  additional  information  from  some  quarter,  wrote 
to  the  President  again  as  follows : — 

Ornoa  or  m  Tiimvn,  Nnr  Tome,  Julf  IS,  Ittt, 
Mv  Beak  Snt : — I  have  now  information  on  which  I  cud  relj  that  two 
poraona  dulv  commissioned  and  empowered  to  negotiate  for  peace  are  at 
this  moment  not  far  from  Niagara  Falls,  iu  Canada,  and  are  desirani  of 
cimferring  with  yonrself,  or  with  such  persons  as  jou  maj  appoint  and 
empower  to  treat  with  them.  Their  nami^s  (onlj  given  in  confidenoe)  are 
Hon.  Clement  C.  Cla^,  of  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  IGaria- 
•ijipi.  If  jon  should  prefer  to  meet  them  in  person,  they  require  rafe-eoB- 
dnets  for  themselves,  and  for  George  N.  Sanders,  who  will  acconipas7 
them.  Should  jou  choose  to  empower  one  or  mure  perwDns  to  treat  wHh 
them  in  Canada,  they  will  of  course  need  no  safe-conduct;  but  tbe7  eao* 
not  be  expected  to  exhihit  credentials  save  to  commiseionora  empoweiad 
'  as  tbe7  are.    In  negotiating  direotlj  with  7oursel^  all  gniuiLdt  of  tMfl 
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woald  be  avoided,  and  70a  would  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  act  upon  the 
freshest  advices  of  the  military  situation.  You  will  of  course  understand 
that  I  know  nothing  and  have  proposed  nothing  as  to  terms,  and  that 
nothing  is  conceded  or  taken  for  granted  by  the  meeting  of  persons  em 
powered  to  negotiate  for  peace.  All  that  is  assumed  is  a  mutual  desire 
to  terminate  this  wholesale  slaughter,  if  a  basis  of  adjustment  can  be  mu- 
tnally  agreed  on,  and  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  an  effort  to  this  end 
abonld  be  made.  I  am  of  course  quite  other  than  sanguine  that  a  peace 
oan  now  be  made,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  fran)^  earnest,  anxious 
effort  to  terminate  the  war  on  honorable  terms  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  Government  in  case  of  its  failure,  and  would  help  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  which  now  accuses  us  of  obstinacy,  and  indis- 
position even  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  sanguinary,  devastating 
conflict.  Hoping  to  hear  that  you  have  resolved  to  act  in  the  premises, 
and  to  act  so  promptly  that  a  good  influence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on 
the  North  Oarolina  election  next  month, 

I  remain  yours,  Hobaoe  Gbeelet. 

Hon.  A.  LiNOOLN,  Washington. 

On  the  12th,  the  day  before  the  foregoing  letter  was 
Bent,  Mr.  George  N.  Sanders  had  written  to  Mr.  Greelev 
as  follows : — 

Curroir  House,  Kiaoaka  Falls,      \ 
Canada  Wkst,  July  12, 1S64.  f 

Dear  Sib  : — I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Ilonorable  Clement  0.  Olay, 
of  Alabama,  Professor  James  P.  Uolcombo,  of  Virginia,  and  George  N. 
Sanders,  of  Dixie,  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  at  once  to  Washington, 
npon  complete  and  unqualified  protection  being  given  either  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War.  Let  the  permission  include  the  three  names 
and  one  other.        Very  respectfully,  George  IST.  Sandsbs. 

To  Hon.  Hobaoe  Gbebley. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Sanders  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  President,  but  on  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  letter  of  the  13th,  he  immediately  answered  it 
by  the  following  telegram : — 

ExKoxmYB  Mavbion,  WASunroTON,  Juiy  IS,  1864. 

Hon.  Hobaoe  Gbeelet,  New  York : — I  suppose  you  received  my  letter 
of  the  9tli.  I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  18th,  and  am  disappointed 
by  it.  I  was  not  expecting  you  to  send  me  a  letter,  but  to  bring  me  a 
man,  or  men.    Mr,  Hay  goes  to  you  wi£h  my  answer  to  yours  of  the  18th. 

A.    LiNOOLN. 

The  answer  which  Major  Hay  carried  was  as  follows : — 


<7« 

iMiniOH.  VmiuHOto*,  JuffillilM' 

Hon.  Bmach  GasBrRT : 

IfT  Dmu  6ir;— VunrB  of  the  18th  is  Just  reeeivwl,  and  I  am  illMp- 
pcrfntad  that  you  Iiqtq  not  alrendf  reocheil  hero  wtlh  th«M  ci>mnil8M<nr- 
•n.  If  they  vould  consent  to  come,  on  heing  shown  m;  l«itt«r  lo  yoa  o{ 
Oa  Hh  fautant,  nliow  that  and  this  to  tham,  and  If  tJie;  will  come  <•«  tha 
tanna  itatad  In  ttie  formor,  bring  them.  I  not  only  intend  h  sincere  cSbtt 
fbr  pUoBi  but  1  intend  Uiat  yon  ahntl  be  a  peraoual  witnvsa  tlial  it  It 
nadflb     Toon  truly,  A.  Luraub 

When  Major  Hay  arrived  at  New  York,  he  deiivei 
to  Jfc.  Greeley  tliia  letter  from  the  President,  and  t«) 
0        graphed  iti  i-esalt  to  the  President  as  follows : — 

Uirmi  PMTn  Hii.iTittT  Tnunitni 
Wii  DBAxavn,  Stw  Toil.  B  *,  iL,  VWy  l\  H 

Hia  EzoeUenoy  A.  Lin-ooln, 

PntSdtiU  oftht  Untied  Statet: 
Arrivad  thla  miirning  at  0  a.  m.,  and  delivered  yonr  letter  lev  aimjj 
■ftar.  Altboiigh  he  tliinks  some  one  less  known  would  create  leu  f 
dtasient  and  be  less  embarrBsaed  by  pnblio  curiosity,  atill  ho  will  a 
faamaditftaly  if  ho  tian  have  an  absolute  sofe-rondnot  for  foa^jfi 
be  named  by  liiin.  Your  lelter'hc  does  not  think  will  ganrd  j| 
aireat^  aod  with  only  tboso  letters  he  would  linve  to  explaiH  1 
matter  to  any  officer  who  might  choose  to  hiodar  them.  If  thia  n 
with  yonr  approbution,  I  can  write  the  order  in  yonr  name  as  A.  A.-C 
or  you  can  send  it  by  mail.    Please  answer  mo  at  Aalor  lliHise. 

JoiiK  Hat,  a.  A.-G. 

The  President  at  once  answered  by  telegraph  as  fol- 
lows : — 

EiicirnT*  HiHinin,  WKunrGTox.  JVlg  1^  ISHL 
JouN  IlAr,  Afllor  House,  Now  York  : 

Your»  received.  Write  the  fl;ife-condoct  as  you  propose,  without  wait- 
hig  fur  one  by  inuil  from  me.  Jf  there  is  or  is  not  any  thing  in  tlie  affiur, 
I  wish  to  know  it  witliont  unnecessary  delay.  A.  Ijiioour.> 

Major  Hay  accordingly  wrote  the  following  safe-condact, 
armed  with  which  Mr,  Greeley  betook  liimself  at  once  to 
Niagara  Falls : — 

XiKTrttTt  lltiiaoa,  Wumnmnr,  Si  H 
The  President  of  the  TTnited  States  directs  that  the  four  iwrsoita  whgaa 
names  follow,  to  wit: 

Hon.  Clbubnt  0.  Clat, 
Hoir.  Jacob  Tnoupso.x, 
Prof.  Jambs  II.  lIoLooiua, 
GiORua  N.  Sakdibs, 
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•hall  have  safe-condnct  to  the  City  of  Washington  in  companj  with  the 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  arrest  or  annoyance  of 
any  kind  from  any  officer  of  the  United  States  daring  their  joorney  to  the 
said  Oity  of  Washington. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

John  Hat,  Major  and  A.  A.-G, 

On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Greeley  sent  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jewett  the  following  letter : — 

NiAGAKA  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jvly  17, 18M. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  informed  that  you  are  duly  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond as  the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
that  you  desire  to  visit  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  mission ;  and 
that  you  further  desire  that  Mr.  George  N.  Sanders  shall  accompany  you. 
If  my  information  be  thus  far  substantially  correct,  I  am  authorized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  you  his  safe-conduct  on  the 
journey  proposed,  and  to  accompany  you  at  the  earliest  time  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  you.         I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Yours,  Hobaob  Gbeelet. 

To  Messrs.  Clement  C.  Olay,  Jaoob  Thompson,  Jambs  P.  Holoombb, 
Clifton  House,  0.  W. 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  returned  : — 

Clittox  HousBi  NiAQARA  Falls,  July  18, 1864. 

Sib: — Wo  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst., 
which  would  have  been  answered  on  yesterday,  but  for  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Clav.  The  safo-rondnct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  tendered  us,  we  ref^ret  to  state,  under  some  misapprehension  of  facts. 
We  have  not  been  arrredited  to  him  from  Richmond,  as  the  bearers  of 
proposition;*  lookinp:  to  the  establishment  of  peace.  We  are,  however, 
in  the  confidential  employment  of  our  Government,  and  are  entirely 
familiar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions  on  that  subject;  and  we  feel  author- 
ized to  declare,  that  if  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  this  correspondence 
were  connnunicatcd  to  Richmond,  we  would  be  at  once  invested  with 
the  authority  to  which  your  letter  refers,  or  other  gentlemen,  clothed 
with  full  powers,  would  be  immediately  sent  to  Washinprton  with  a  view 
of  hastening  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  terminating  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  calamities  of  the  war.  We  respectfully 
solicit,  through  your  intervention,  a  safe-conduct  to  Washington,  an<l 
thence  by  any  route  which  may  be  designated  through  your  lines  to 
Richmond.  We  would  be  gratified  if  Mr.  George  Sanders  was  embraced 
in  this  privilege.  Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  furtherance  of 
37 
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our  wishes,  and  to  express  the  hope  that^  la  any  event,  70a  will  afford  nt 

the  opportunity  of  tendering  them  in  person  before  yon  leave  the  Fallo^ 

We  remain,  very  respectfully,  &o., 

C.  0.  Cult,  Jb. 

J.  P.  QOLCOMBK. 

p.  S. — It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  not  here,  and  haa 
not  been  staying  with  us  since  our  sojourn  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Greeley  thereupon  wrote  as  follows : — 

XjmBXATiovAL  Hotel,  Niaoaka  Faua,  N.  Y^July  IB,  \WL 

Gentlesikn  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jonrs 
of  this  duto  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Jcwott.  The  state  of  facts  therein 
presented  being  materially  ditfereut  from  that  which  was  undorhtood  tu 
exist  by  the  President  when  he  intrusted  me  with  tlie  safe-condnot  re- 
quired, it  seems  to  me  on  every  account  advisable  that  I  should  ooinmn- 
nicate  with  him  by  telegraph,  and  solicit  fresh  instructions,  which  I  shull 
at  once  proceed  to  do. 

I  hope  to  bo  able  to  transmit  the  result  this  afternoon,  and  at  all  events 
I  shall  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Yours  truly,  Hodaoe  Greblkt. 

To  Messrs.  Clement  C.  Clay  and  James  P.  Uoloombk,  Clifton  House, 
C.  W. 

This  luttor  was  thus  acknowledgod  : — 

Ci.iPToN  HouBC,  NiAOABA.  Falls,  July  18,  13W. 

To  lion.  11.  OuKELEY,  Xi.ig.'ira  Fa!!^,  N.  Y.  : 

8ik: — We  liaN'o  tlio  iiuiiur  to  acknowltMlixo  the  roccipt  of  your  nolo  of 
this  datt>  by  the  haiuls  of  C\)]<mh.1  Jo wt-tt.  and  will  await  tlic  further 
answer  whi(;li  you  propose  to  send  lo  'js. 

We  are,  very  ros[)t'Ct fully,  *S:c., 
(Si;,'nod)  C.  C.  Ci.w,  Ji:. 

James  1*.  HoLcoMiiB. 

Mr.  Givr.'hy  accordingly  sent  llic  following  telegram  at 
once  to  the  President  at  AVashinLrton  : — 

I?(i>KPENnr.>T  TKLroRAPii  Lisr,  Niagara  Falla,  JhIj/  IS.  1^*4. 
Hon.  Ar.::\irAM  Lincoln,  Pivsidcnt : 

I  liav^'  .oiiiiMuni'^itcfl  witii  the  i^tMiiUMnen  in  (pit»sri(>n,  and  do  t\oI  finl 
tht'ni  sn  i  iipoworcfl  as  I  wa^  [u-itvinu-^ly  as<iiiV'l.  Thry  say  t!i:it  "  w-' 
are,  Imwcvri-.  in  tlie  ('<»jili(Kntial  OMiploymont  <.'f  our  (iovmiTrifUt,  aivi 
entir*'ly  fatniliar  witli  its  wi-^ho^  aii'l  .)[)iMion^  "»m  that  >^u]»i.'i't.  aiiil  we  fci«! 
anthori/od  to  declare  that,  if  the  circunistanfosiliscloted  inlhiscorrvsjK«nil- 
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Aoe  were  communicated  to  Richmond,  we  woold  at  once  be  invested  with 

ihe  antboritjr  to  which  vonr  letter  refers,  or  other  gentlemen  clothed  with 

ftill  power  would  immedintely  be  sent  to  Washington  with  a  view  of 

bi  stening  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  terminating  at  the 

■    -liest  possible  moment  the  calamities  of  war.     We  respectfully  solicit, 

rougli  your  intervention,  a  safe-conduct  to  Washington,  and  thence  by 

'^y  route  which  may  be  designated  to  Richmond.'^    Such  is  the  more 

aterial  portion  of  the  gentlemen's  letter.     I  will  transmit  the  entire 

irrespondence,  if  desired.    Awaiting  your  further  instructions, 

I  remain  yours,  Horaob  Gbeelet. 

The  President,  on  receiving  this  telegram,  immediately 
dispatched  Major  Hay  to  Niagara  with  a  further  commu- 
nication, and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Grreeley  that  he  had 
done  so,  whereupon  the  latter  sent  across  the  river  the 
following  letter : — 

Iktsbitatiohal  Hotxl,  Niaoaka  Falls,  Nbw  Yobx,  JmI^  18, 186i. 

Gentlemen  : — At  a  late  hour  last  evening  (too  late  for  communication 
with  you)  I  received  a  dispatch  informing  me  tbat  further  instructions 
left  Wasliington  last  evening,  which  must  reach  me,  if  there  be  no  inter- 
ruption, at  noon  to-morrow.  Should  you  decide  to  await  their  arrival,  I 
feel  confident  that  they  will  enable  me  to  answer  definitely  your  note  of 
yesterday  morning.  Regretting  a  delay  which  I  am  sure  you  will  regard 
as  unavoidable  on  my  part, 

I  remain  yours  truly,  Uoraoe  Gbeelet. 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  C.  C.  Olay,  Jr.,  and  J.  P.  Holoombe,  Clifton  Uouse, 
0.  W. 

He  received  the  following  acknowledgment : — 

CuFTOif  HoiTSK,  NiAOASA  Falla,  July  19, 1861 

Sir  : — Colonel  Jewett  has  just  handed  us  your  note  of  this  date,  in 

which  you  state  that  further  instructions  from  Wasliington   will  reach 

you  by  noon  to-morrow,  if  there  be  no  interruption.     One,  or  possibly 

both  of  us,  may  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Falls  to-day,  but  will  return  in 

time  to  receive  the  communication  which  you  promise  to-morrow. 

We  remain  truly  yours,  &c., 

James  P.  Holoombb. 

0.  C.  Clay,  Jb. 
To  the  Hon.  Hobaob  Greeley,  now  at  the  International  Uptel. 

The  further  instructions  from  the  President,  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Major  Hay,  were  as  follows  : — 
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EnaDTm  ILumiin,  Vitaaotow,  Jtttf  1&  11 
To  VBOK  IT  VJkT  OOIKKBX : 

Anf  propodtion  wbioh  embracM  the  restoration  of  peftoe.  the  ioteg 
of  ths  wbolo  Union,  md  the  abandonmeDt  of  slaver/,  and  whicli  ciniw 
bf  and  irlth  in  ratiioritr  that  can  control  the  arntici  now  at  war  agi-lnit 
tho  United  States,  wiil  he  received  and  considered  by  the  Exetntin 
OoTemment  of  ihb  United  States,  and  will  be  met  bj  liberal  terms  on 
mbttantial  and  ooliateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof  ttiaHl 
htm  Hft  oondnot  both  ways. 

(Signed)  Abribax  Likcowi. 

M4Jor  Hay  arriTed  at  Niagara  on  the  SOth  of  July,  and 
'went  irith  Mr.  Glreeley  across  to  the  Clifton  House,  where 
he  delivered  to  Professor  Hok-onibe  the  above  paper,  in 
the  President's  own  handwriting.  The  interview  was  a 
brief  one,  and  on  separating,  Mr.  Greeley  returned  to 
New  York,  leaTlng  M^or  Hay  to  receiTe  their  answ^ 
if  there  should  be  one. 

■    Their  reply  was,  however,  Bent  to  Mr.  Greeley  1^  tiiB 
handa  of  Mr.  Jewett    It  was  as  follows : — 

To  Hon.  HoBioi  Qbiklit  : 

&b: — Th«  piqwr  banded  to  Mr.  Holoomb«  on  jesterda;,  in  yoarpi— ■ 
«noe,  hj  Hc^or  Ha;,  A.  A.-G.,  m  an  answer  to  the  application  in  onr  note 
of  the  18th  inst.,  is  conched  in  the  following  terms: — 

Eitcirm  Mitnioir.  W^watoir,  D.  O^  Jit  13,is«a. 
To  WROU  IT  MAT  OOSOKSS: 

Any  proposition  whicli  embracea  the  restoration  of  peace,  tie  iotegri^ 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  Hiaver?,  and  which  comei 
by  and  with  an  antbority  tliat  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  againat 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  tbe  Execntive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on 
other  substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  therof 
■hall  have  safe-condnct  both  ways.  Abrarau  Lixcout. 

The  application  to  which  we  refer  was  elicited  by  your  lett«r  of  tb« 
ITth  inst.,  in  which  yon  inform  Mr.  Jacob  Tliompson  and  ourselves,  that 
Jon  were  authorized  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  to  tender  us  irii 
aofe-conduct  on  the  hypothesis  tliat  w^e  were  "  duly  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond, as  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  I'Htnldii'hinent  nf 
peacH,"  and  desired  a  visit  to  Washington  in  the  fnlfiimcDt  of  tfaia  mis- 
sion. This  assertion,  to  which  we  then  gave,  and  still  do,  entire  credanoo, 
was  accepted  by  us  as  tlic  evidence  of  an  unexpected  bnt  most  gratifying 
change  in  the  policy  of  ttiu  President — a  change  which  we  felt  authoriicd 
to  hope  might  turtoinatc  in  the  cooolnuon  of  a  peace,  maloaUr  Juvt,  honot- 
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able,  and  advantageous  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  ezaoting  no  con- 
dition, but  that  we  should  be  "  duly  accredited  from  Bichmond  as  bearers 
of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace, ^'  thus  proffering  a 
basis  for  conference  as  comprehensive  as  we  could  desire.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  the  President  opened  a  door,  which  had  previously  been  closed 
against  the  Confederate  States  for  a  full  intercliangQ  of  sentiments,  free 
discussion  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  untrammelled  effort  to  remove  all 
causes  of  controversy  by  liberal  negotiations.  Wo  indeed  could  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  a  safe-conduct  which  had  been  extended  to  us  in  a  charac- 
ter we  had  no  right  to  assume,  and  iiad  never  affected  to  possess;  but  the 
xmiform  declaration  of  our  Executive  and  Congress,  and  their  thrice  re- 
peated and  as  often  repulsed  attempts  to  open  negotiations,  furnish  a 
sufficient  pledge  to  assure  us  that  this  conciliatory  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  met  by  them  in  a 
temper  of  equal  magnanimity.  Wo  liad  therefore  no  hesitation  in  de- 
elaring  that  if  this  correspondence  was  communicated  to  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  he  would  promptly  embrace  the  opportunity 
presented  forseekinj^  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  unhappy  strife.  We  feel 
confident  that  you  must  share  our  profound  regret  that  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  first  step  towards  peace  had  not  continued  to  animate  the 
counsels  of  your  President. 

Had  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  met  to  consider  this 
question,  the  most  momentous  ever  submitted  to  human  statesmanship,  in 
a  temper  of  becoming  moderation  and  equity,  followed  as  their  delibera- 
tions would  have  been  by  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  every  patriot 
and  Christian  on  the  habitable  globe,  who  is  there  so  bold  as  to  pronounce 
that  the  frightful  waste  of  individual  happiness  and  public  prosperity, 
which  is  daily  saddening  the  universal  heart,  might  not  have  been  termi- 
nated, or  if  the  desolation  and  carnage  of  war  must  still  be  endured 
through  weary  years  of  blood  and  suffering,  that  there  might  not  at  least 
have  been  infused  into  its  conduct  something  more  of  the  spirit  which 
softens  and  partially  redeems  its  brutalities?  Instead  of  the  safe-conduct 
which  we  solicited,  and  which  your  first  letter  gave  us  every  reason  to 
»u[)i>ose  would  be  extended  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  negotiation  in 
which  neither  Government  would  compromise  its  rights  or  its  dignity,  a 
document,  has  been  presented  which  provokes  as  much  indignation  as  sur- 
prise. It  bears  no  feature  of  resemblance  to  that  which  was  originally 
offered,  and  is  unlike  any  paper  which  ever  before  emanated  from  the  con- 
stitutional Executive  of  a  free  people.  Addressed  "  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, ^^  it  precludes  negotiation,  and  prescribes  in  advance  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  peace.  It  returns  to  the  original  policy  of  "no  bargaining, 
no  negotiations,  no  truces  with  rebels,  except  to  bury  their  dead,  until  every 
man  shall  have  laid  down  his  arms,  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  sued 
for  mercy."  What  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  sudden  and  entire 
change  in  the  views  of  the  President,  of  tliis  rude  withdrawal  of  a  cour- 
teous overture  for  negotiation  at  the  moment  it  was  likely  to  be  accepted, 
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of  this  empliatic  recall  of  wonls  of  peace  just  uttered,  and  frosh  blasts  of 
war  to  the  bitter  end,  we  leave  for  the  Bpcculationfpf  those  who  have  the 
means  or  inclination  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  his  cabinet,  or  fathom 
the  caprice  of  his  imperial  will.  It  is  enough  for  as  to  say  that  we  have 
no  use  whatever  for  the  paper  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  We 
could  not  transmit  it  to  tlie  President  of  the  Confederate  States  without 
offering  him  an  indignity,  dishonoring  ourselves,  and  incurring  the  well- 
raeritod  scorn  of  our  countrymen. 

Whilst  an  ardent  desiro  for  peace  pervades  the  people  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  among  them, 
who  would  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  honor,  and  self-respect. 
If  it  can  be  secured  only  by  their  submission  to  tenns  of  conquest,  the 
generation  is  yet  unburn  which  will  witness  its  restitution.  If  there  be 
any  military  autocrat  in  the  Xorth,  who  is  entitled  to  proffer  the  condi- 
tions uf  this  manifesto,  there  is  none  in  the  South  authorized  to  entertain 
them.  Those  who  control  our  armies  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  not 
their  masters,  and  thev  have  no  more  inclination  than  thev  have  ri::ht  to 
subvert  the  Si>cial  institutions  of  the  sovereign  States,  to  overthrow  their 
^■-lablished  constitutions,  and  to  barter  away  their  priceles;*  heritage  of 
self-n'.)vernment. 

Tills  correspondence  will  not,  however,  we  trust,  prove  wholly  barren 
of  good  results. 

If  there  is  any  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  who  has  clunjr  to  a 
hope  that  peace  was  posM])lewith  this  Administration  of  the  Feder.'d  (Gov- 
ernment, it  will  strip  fmm  his  t-ye'*  tlu?  Inst  tilin  of  sui'li  a  (K.'lu>i«Mi  :  i)r  if 
tljL'i'e  I'l.'  any  whose  lieart>  liaw  ^^o^\  ii  taint  muler  tlio  suilV-rtii;:  :in«I  ::::i»i!y 
of  this  Itltxidy  striiL:.rK',  it  will  insjiiro  tliein  with  tVfsli  vDirirs  ii»  i-:!*"! .ire 
an<l  hrave  wli.'itevoi*  iii:i\  yot  l)f  ri-iui>iit*  t<»  prt*iiTve  lo  t!ienjM-I\es  :i.;J 
their  oliildron  all  lliat  ijiw-s  <li^iiity  a;ul  value  tn  lit'e,  or  h»»i»e  ainl  nMi^o- 
latiori  to  death.  Ami  it*  there  he  any  i»a! riots  or  Chri^tiaii^  in  your  l;»i!d, 
wlio  shrink  appalled  from  the  illiinliahle  vi-^la  ot'  private  ini-er;.  and 
puhlic  ralaniily  whii'li  stretidies  helore  tlu-m,  wt-  pray  tiiat  in  tin-;;-  i'.i«»->j;is 
a  re-^MJiiti.di  may  he  (iwi<-keMed  !(►  recall  tlie  allll^rd  autliDrir}  aiid\i!i- 
dieate  the  outrau'ed  cIn  ili/ation  of  tlh-ir  »<»iint  ry.  i'nr  the  solii-i;i;de  yo'.i 
have  inanitested  to  inauirurate  a  nioviMient  wlii«-li  (:onTL-:nj»lare-^  ri*^  iirj«  t!ie 
most    nol)lo  and  innnane,  we  return  our  sincere   thanks,   and  are    u\»l 

respect t'ully  and  truly 

Your  t)bedient  Rervant>^, 

C.  C.  Cr.vY,  ^}:. 

JaMKS    1*.  Iloi.roMUK. 

Tlit^  Icttt'i"  to  Mr.  Jowett  in  wlii(*li  it  was  eiiclusL'J  was 
iis  follows  : — 

Chirii-N  lIofrtK.  XiA«»AiiA  FALLn.  y*i.'y  *\  1564. 

Col.  W.  C.  .Tkwf.tt,  Cataraet  House.  Nia^rara  Kails: 

We  are  in  receijit  (.)f  your  in»ti»  adnioiii>liin_r  us  ol' tin*  departure  <*{'  Ilr-n. 
Horace  Greeley  from  the  Falls,  that  he  regrets  the  sad  termiualiou  of  the 
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initiatory  stops  takeu  for  peace,  in  consequenoe  of  the  change  mode  by 
the  President  in  his- instructions  to  convey  commissioners  to  Washington 
for  negotiations,  unconditionally,  and  that  Mr.  Greeley  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  any  answer  we  may  have  to  make  through  you.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  this  ofi\ir  to  enclose  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  which  you  will  oblige 
us  by  delivering.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  expressing  our 
thanks  fur  your  courtesy  and  kind  offices  as  the  intermediary  through 
whom  our  corres[>ondenco  with  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  conducted,  and  as- 
soring  you  that  we  are,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

0.  0.  Olay,  Jk. 

Jamsb  p.  IIolcomdb. 

Mr.  Grreeley,  before  liis  departure,  gave  the  following 
certificate  to  Mr.  Jewett : — 

Iktebnational  Horn.,  NixaAKii  Falls,  Julp  80, 1804 
In  leaving  the  Falls,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  Confederate  gentlemen  at  the  Clifton  House,  but  such  as  I  was 
fully  authorized  to  hold  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I 
have  done  nothing  in  the  premises  but  in  fulfilment  of  his  injunctions. 
The  notes,  therefore,  which  you  have  interchanged  between  those  gentle- 
men and  myself,  can  in  no  case  subject  you  to  the  imputation  of  unauthor- 
ized dealing  with  public  enemies  Hobaoe  Greeley. 
To  W.  C.  Jewett,  Esq. 


lu  their  note  of  J  uly  20,  to  Mr.  Jewett,  enclosing  tlieii 
final  hitter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  the  rebel  emissaries  acknowl- 
edge the  assurance,  received  from  Mr.  Jewett,  that  Mr. 
Greeley  "  regrets  the  sad  temiination  of  the  initiatory 
steps  taken  for  jx^ace,  in  consequence  of  the  change  made 
by  tlie  President  in  his  instructions  to  convey  commis- 
sionei's  to  Wasliington  for  negotiations  unconditionally." 
Tlie  Commissioners  must  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Jewett, 
or  Mr.  Jewett  must  have  misrepresented  Mr.  Greeley,  in 
this  report  of  the  ground  of  his  '^regrets,"  or  else  Mr. 
Greehjy  must  liave  taken  a  position  quite  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  thtJ  case.  Mr.  Greeley  could  scarcely  liav« 
believed  that  the  President  had  ''changed  his  instruc- 
tions" in  the  least  degree  ;  and  he  must  have  known  that 
the  result  of  the  attempted  negotiation  was  due  to  a  wholly 
difierent  cause. 

The  first  response  made  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Greeley' s 


urgent  entreaty  that  peace  commissioQers  should  be  l 
ceivwl,  was  dated  July  9,  and  said  :— 

■'  If  yon  c&n  find  any  persou  professing  to  have  any  proposltloi 

Jsfferson  Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  erriinicinff   the  rat/>ratwn  of  E] 

1,  and  aibandaivmetil  of  tlaeery,  vbuteTer  else  it  omtirftcei>,  say  4 

hiiu  tliat  he  may  come  to  mo." 

At  th«  very  outset,  therefore,  the  President  diBlinctly 
specifiifd  the  conditioud  ou  which  he  would  receive  tha 
pietended  commiBsiooers : — they  must  bring  ■atrilten  pre 
iiriitions   for  peace  from  Davis,  and  thoae  propoatiOl 
must  embruce  two  of  the  things  which  Mr.  tircehy  iiim 
had  8Ugg*'sti.'d,^the  rtatoration  of  the  Union,  and  thu  a 
donment  of  slavery.     So  far  as   appears,  Mr.  Greel«|; 
neitlier  showed  tliis  letter  of  the  President  to  the  pi-t?f*tnd6( 
agents  of  the  Rtibel  Governiiieut,  nor  did  he  infnrui  tlieiq 
in  any  way  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  would 
htj  received.     But  in  hia  letters  of  July  lOtli  and  13th, 
ihe  President,  witliont  making  any  reference  to  these  co] 
ditiuua,  ho  reiterates  his  pressing  entreaty  that  the  uegotii 
tious  may  be  encouraged,  ;uid  that  the  rebel  agents  i 
be  received  at  Washington.    To  this  the  President  replie 
expressing  his  disappointment  that  tlie  commissioners  had 
not  already  arrived,  and  saying, 

"  If  tbey  wonid  conBent  to  corae,  on  being  shown  mj  letter  to  70a  oT 
[Ilo  9th  inst.  [in  which  the  conditions  of  their  comiDg  were  dUtiiiollf 
stated],  thoie  Uiat  and  thu  to  them,  and  if  tbey  will  come  <m  tht  Urm» 
itaUd  in  ihe  former,  bring  them." 

Notwithstanding  these  explicit  and  peremptory  instrao 
tions,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Greeley  gave  the  rebd 
agents  any  information  whatever  as  to  Uie  "t«nnB"  of 
their  being  received,  nor  did  he  show  them  either  of 
the  President's  two  letters  in  which  these  tenns  w«i« 
stated.  But  he  proceeded  to  make  arrangemente  for  their 
visit  to  Washington,  and  went  to  Niagara  Falls  to  bear. 
them  company.  There  he  addressed  them  a  letter  on  tk* 
17t^  of  July,  saying  that,  if  it  was  true,  as  he  had  been  in- ' 
formed,  that  they  were  "duly  accredited  from  Richmond  ■• 
the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  eBtabliahmeHt 
of  peace,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,"  he  irtM 
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^^  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender 
them  his  safe-conduct  on  the  journey  proposed. ' '  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  not  authorized  to  tender  these  agents  a  safe-conduct 
to  Washington  upon  any  such  terras,  but  only  on  certain 
other  conditions  which  he  concealed  from  the  agents,  and 
of  which  he  took  no  notice  whatever,  either  in  his  corre- 
spondr'ice  with  them  or  with  the  President.  Their  reply 
to  him,  however,  corrected  his  impression  that  they  were 
*'  duly  accredited  "  from  Richmond  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
They  had  no  authority  of  the  kind,  but  expressed  their 
belief  tliat  tliey  could  get  it,  and,  upon  this  presumption, 
renewed  their  solicitations  for  a  safe-conduct  to  Washing- 
ton. On  the  18th,  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  to  the  President 
communi(*ating  this  information,  but  still  malting  no  allu- 
sion wliatever  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  their  being 
received. 

The  President,  meantime,  not  understanding  the  cause 
of  delay  in  their  arrival,  sent  Major  Hay,  his  private  sec- 
retary, to  communicate  directly  with  "any  persons"  pro- 
fessing to  have  authority  from  Davis  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  to  inform  them,  as  he  had  twice  before  instructed 
Mr.  Greeley  to  inform  them,  that  any  proposition  for 
peace,  in  order  to  be  received  and  considered  by  him, 
must  embrace  ''the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of 
the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery." 
These  instructions  were  embodied  in  the  letter  addressed 
"to  whom  it  may  concern" — and  were  delivered  by 
Major  Hay  in  person  to  the  rebel  agents.  As  it  was  the 
first  they  had  ever  heard  of  any  "conditions,"  and  as 
they  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  was  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  tend^^r  them  safe-conduct  to 
Washington,  without  any  mention  of  conditions — they 
were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  naturaUy  enough 
attributed  to  the  President  the  "  sudden  and  entire 
change  of  views"  with  which  they  reproach  him  in  their 
letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  of  July  21st.  And  strangely  enough, 
even  after  receiving  this  letter  and  being  thus  apprised 
of  the  charge  brought  against  the  President,  Mr.  Greeley 
not  only  failed  to  relieve  him  from  it  by  making  public 
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the  facts,  bat  joined  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  fail- 
ure of  ni'gotiations  for  peace  and  the  consequent  prolon- 
gation of  the  war.  And,  according  to  Mr.  Jewett's  state- 
ment, Mr.  Greeley  also  authorized  him  to*  express  to  the 
reb(4  commissioners  his  regrets,  that  the  negotiation 
should  liave  failed  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
*'  cliange  of  views." 

It  is  not  easy  now,  any  more  than  it  was  then,  to 
reconcile  Mr.  Greeley' s  action  in  this  matter  with  fidelity 
to  the  Union  cause,  or  with  good  faith  to  the  Administra- 
tion, by  which  alone  tliat  cause  was  maintained.  The 
Opposition  press  made  Mr.  Lincoln's  alleged  tergiversa- 
tion the  ground  of  fresh  and  vehement  attack,  while  it 
was  used  tliroughout  the  rebel  States  as  fresli  proof  of 
the  faithless  character  of  the  Fedei^al  Government,  and 
of  the  a))solute  impossibility  of  making  peace  except  by 
successful  war.  The  commissioners  th(»mselves  made  a 
very  adroit  use  of  the  advantap:e  which  Mr.  Greeley's 
extraordinary  course  had  placi.d  in  their  hands,  and,  in 
their  lettt.T  of  July  :21st,  addre^ssed  to  him,  but  intended 
to  be  a  public  inipeaehnn'iit  of  President  Lincoln's  honor 
and  u'ood  Ihilh,  iiKidi-  ;i  ]'OVv'(*i"fii1  and  i-fTfctive  aj-pi-al  to 
tin*  iiullLLiiaiil  pii'le  oT  iht^  Soutln'j'u  |M'0]>le  and  ihe  sym- 
patliy  oT  thrii'  iViriids  in  the  Noi'IIhtu  Stat<\^. 

Tin.'  l*r<'sid«'iit  felt  verv  snisihlv  i]j<'  iiijnstic"  (Ion»»  to 
hiniM'If.  and  lli<^  injurv  donetlir  (.'oniitrv,  hv  Mr.  <»ri-"h*v's 
siippn\-si')ii  (»t' llirse  most  essential  facts,  in  liis  int'-r»'oursf? 
with  th«^  I'ebel  coniniissioin^rs.  As  tin?  onlv  ni.>di^  of 
])lai'inir  tin*  whole  suhji^'t  ])ro])iM'ly  'bcfor*'  th«^  ]>.'«»j»ii\ 
hr  ai)])lii*d  to  ]\Ir.  OiTfle\'  tbi-  iMTinlssioTi  t<>  ]>ul.>lis!i  the 
whoh'  eorrer^pondrnce  —  omitlinu;  oidy  certain  jjassaires 
not  at  all  fss«Mitial  to  a  fidl  undcrsiandiiiLr  of  th»,'  subi»-et, 
and  likt'lv  S'Tionsh^to  injure  th<^  I'lnoii  cans**  bv  infusint; 
into  th<*  publie  miiid  somethiiiir  of  the  d«*s]»»>ii(i('nfv, 
which  Mr.  (tinm-I.-v  hiiusrlf  felt  and  openly  iivov»-»Ml.  Oi.ni- 
ccrniivj:  the  ]>rosj)r('ts  of  thr  country.  The  wonls  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  desired  to  have  oniitt<'d.  in  the  publication 
of  tile  corr«\spondence,  Avere  the  following.  In  the  letter 
of  Jul V  7  :— 
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In  the  second  paragraph  :  the  words  "  and  therefore  I  vonturo  to  re- 
mind you  that  our  hleeding,  bankrupt,  almost  dying  country  also  lougs 
for  peace,  shudders  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  conscriptions,  of  further 
wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers  of  human  blood,  and:^^ — also 
the  words  *^now,  and  is  morally  certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far 
greater  in  the  approaching  elections/^ 

In  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  words  **  If  only  with  a  view  to  the  mo- 
mentous election  soon  to  occur  in  North  Carolina  and  of  the  draft  to  be 
enforced  in  the  Free  States,  this  sliould  be  done.^' 

In  the  last  paragraph,  the  words  "It  may  save  us  from  a  Northern  in- 
■nrrection."  * 

In  tlie  letter  of  July  10th,  second  paragraph,  the  words  **  in  season 
for  effect  on  the  approaching  North  Carolina  election  ;^'  and  in  the  last 
paragraph,  the  words  "  especially  tho.so  of  North  Carolina." 

And  in  the  letter  <jf  July  13th,  last  paragraph,  the  woi*ds  **that  a  good 
influence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on  the  North  Carolina  election  next 
month." 

Mr.  Greeley  declined  to  give  his  ass^ent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  correspondence,  unless  these  phrases  should  be 
published  also.  The  President  accordingly  submitted  in 
bilcnce  to  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  subject,  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  personal  and  political  friend  : — 

ExBOunvx  Maitbiox,  Waihimotov  Aitgust  15,1861 

Hon.  IIknkv  J.  Raymond: 

Mv  Deau  Sin: — I  have  proposed  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  the  Niagara  cor- 
respondence be  published,  sujipressing  only  the  parts  of  his  letters  over 
which  the  red-pencil  is  drawn  in  the  copy  which  I  herewith  send.  lie 
declines  giving  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  his  Icttca-s  nnless  these 
parts  be  published  with  the  rest.  I  luivo  concluded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  submit,  for  the  time,  to  the  conso(pience8  of  the  false  position  in 
which  I  consider  he  has  placed  me,  than  to  subject  the  country  to  the 
consequences  of  publishing  these  discouraging  and  injurious  parts.  I 
send  you  this,  and  the  accompanying  copy,  not  for  publication,  but  merely 
to  explain  to  you,  and  that  you  may  preserve  them  until  their  proper 
time  shall  come.  Yours  truly,  Abbaiiam  Lincoln. 

This  public  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  case  is  deemed 
"by  the  author  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
has  been  widely  censured  for  entering  into  communica- 
tion witli  rebel  agents  at  all ; — but  tliis  correspondence 
shows  that  Mr.  Greeley's  assurances,  and  his  pressing  en- 
treaties, had  made  it  necessary  for  him,  either  to  open  the  way 
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ft>r  peace  negotiations  or  reject  the  opportunit_v,  which  o 
of  Cbe most  Intlueutial  leaders  of  hisowu  yarty  tLus  U86Urt 
him  was  offered,  for  an  honorable  tenitination  of  tUo  v 
Hewu  charged  with  having  finally  iusist^^d  upon  vert 
eoncesBionfl  aa  the  biusis  of  an  interview,  after  having  f 
]Vomiaed  it  nncouditionally ;  hut    this    correspond*?] 
diowB  that  these  coiiditious  were  distiuctly  stated  al  t 
T»y  oatset.  but  weit;  withheld  by  Mr.  Greeley  from  1 
knowledge  of  tlie  rebel  commissioners.     It  is  due  t 
ttce,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  impressions  so  injiL 
and  BO  &lse  should  no  longer  prevail. 

The  effect  of  this  attempt  at  negotiation  upon  the  j 
mind  was,  for  the  moment,  unfavorable  to  the  Union  cait 
The  people,  responding  heartiily  to  the  demand  of  the  1 
timore  Platform,  that  no  peace  shoald  be  accepted  by  tika 
Government  on  any  terms  short  of  an  unconditional  oat-  • 
render,  were  diatrastfnl  of  negotiationB  which  might  loolc 
to  some  other  issue.  The  charge  of  bad  faith  uigled 
against  the  President  stimulated  the  Opposition,  and,  bi  - 
the  absence  of  the  f^cte,  embarrassed  his  supporters ;  wbQe 
the  fkct  that  Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  upon  the  abandonment 
of  slavery  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  was  cited  by 
the  opponents  of  his  Administration  as  proof  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  changed,  and  that  it  was  to  be  waged 
hereafter,  not  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  the  absence  of  any 
opposing  candidate,  tliese  and  countless  other  charges  were 
urged  against  the  Administration  with  marked  effect,  and 
added  very  materially  to  tlie  popular  despondency  which 
the  lack  of  military  success  had  naturally  engendered. 

Eager  to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  tliis  auspicious 
condition  of  political  affairs,  and  embarrasaea  not  a  little 
by  discordant  sentiments  in  their  own  ranks,  the  Demo- 
ciiitic  party  had  postponed  their  National  Convention  for 
tlie  nomination  of  a  President  from  the  22d  of  June  to  the 
29th  of  August.  But  the  delay  from  which  they  expected 
so  much,  in  fact,  betrayed  them  into  a  contidence  which 
proved  fatal  to  tlieir  hopes.  Their  expectations,  however, 
wpff  not  without  reason.    T'"*  "tatfi  of  the  ■nnblio  mind 
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was  favorable  to  the  success  of  their  plans.  The  as- 
saults upon  the  Administration  had  grown  more  viru- 
lent, and  seemed  to  produce  more  effect.  Many  of  its 
friends,  who,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  renominated,  had 
considered  the  main  work  of  the  political  campaign  over, 
had  grown  gradually  doubtful.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Democratic  party  would  pursue 
compelled  them  almost  to  inaction,  at  least  so  far  as  offen- 
sive warfare  was  concerned,  while  they  were  themselves 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  attack.  And  when  the  time  for 
the  Chicago  Convention  came,  its  managers  gathered  to  it 
with  high  hopes,  believing  that  if  they  could  only  unite 
upon  a  candidate  and  a  platform  which  should  not  vio- 
lently offend  either  wing  of  the  party,  their  success  was 
certain.  The  peace  wing  of  the  party,  however,  had  been 
relatively  strengthened  in  the  interim.  The  delays  and 
losses  of  the  armies,  the  hope  deferred  to  which  the  long 
and  bloody  struggles  in  Virginia  and  in  Georgia  had  fa- 
miliarized but  not  inured  the  popular  heart,  the  rise  in 
gold,  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  men — all 
these  things  had  given  them  strength,  and  made  them  more 
vehement  and  more  exacting.  Their  great  champion,  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  had  surreptitiously  returned  from  Canada, 
in  violation  of  the  sentence  which  ordered  his  banishment 
from  tlie  lines  during  the  war,  and  had  remained  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Government,  whose  failure  to  arrest  and 
send  him  back,  or  otherwise  to  punish  him,  was  treated 
then  as  an  indication  of  weakness  rather  than  of  wisdom. 
He  and  his  friends  were  active  eveiywhere,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  they  must  have  a  peace  can- 
didate, or  platform,  one  or  both,  at  all  hazards,  and 
tlireatened  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own,  if  this 
course  was  not  pursued.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
fatal  course  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and 
to  the  encouragement  which  his  friends  received  from  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Government  to  molest  liim 
on  his  return. 
The  Convention  met  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  August  29. 
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It  was  called  to  order  by  August  Belmont,  of  New  York, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  on  whose  motion 
Bx-Governor  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
temporary  Chairman.  The  business  transacted  on  the 
first  day  embraced  the  appointment  of  Committees  on 
Credentials,  Organization,  and  Resolutions,  of  which  latter 
committee*  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  chosen  chairman. 

On  Tuesday  the  committees  reported.  Thei'e  were  no 
contested  delegations  except  from*  Kentucky,  and  this 
question  the  committee  settled  by  admitting  both  delega- 
tions and  dividing  the  vote  between  them.  Louisiana 
and  the  Territories  had  sent  delegates,  but  these  were  at 
once  excluded.  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  with  twenty-one 
vice-presidents  and  secretaries.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
platform  was  reported. 

The  second  resolution,  which  embodied  the  spirit  of 
the  Convention,  and  shaped  the  succeeding  canvass,  was 
as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  docs  explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense  of 
the  American  people,  that  after  four  vears  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
hy  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  military 
necessity  or  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitation 
itself  has  heen  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  coantry 
essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States  or  other  peaceable  means, 
to  the  end  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 

The  other  resolutions  assailed  the  Administration  for 
its  military  interference  in  elections,  its  arbitraiy  arrests, 
suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  denial 
of  the  right  of  asylum,  imposing  test-oaths,  taking  away 
arms  from  the  people  (as  had  been  done  where  there  was 
danger  of  armed  insurrection  on  the  part  of  local  asso- 
ciations), and  disregard  of  duty  towards  our  soldiers  who 
were  prisoners  of  war;  and  they  extended  "  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Democratic  party"  to  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors. 
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Mr.  Long,  of  Ohio,  who,  as  will  be  recollected,  had  been 
publicly  censured  by  Congress  for  a  speecli  bordering 
upon  treason,  endeavored  to  amend  the  resolutions  so  as 
to  "place  the  Convention  in  a  position  favoring  peace 
beyond  the  mistakes  of  any  equivocal  language."  Under 
the  working  of  the  previous  question,  however,  Mr.  Long 
was  silenced,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted  with  but 
four  dissenting  votes. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of 
a  candidate  for  President.  The  nomination  of  General 
McClellan  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  attack  upon  him  by 
some  of  the  ultra  peace  men,  but  he  was  vigorously 
defended,  and  the  debate  lasted  till  darkness  compelled 
an  adjournment.  The  vote  was  taken  as  soon  as  the 
Convention  met  in  the  morning,  and  General  McClellan 
received  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  this  number  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  before  the  ballot 
was  announced ;  the  rest  having  been  cast  for  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut. 

For  Vice-President,  the  Convention  nominated  George 
H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  whose  position  was  unqualifiedly 
among  the  ultra  peace  men. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  saying  that  ''the  delegates 
from  the  West  were  of  the  opinion  that  circumstances 
may  occur  between  noon  of  to-day  and  the  fourth  of 
March  next,  which  will  make  it  proper  for  the  Democracy 
of  the  country  to  meet  in  convention  again,"  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  shall  not  be  dissolved  bj  acyoarnment 
at  the  close  of  its  basiness,  but  shall  remain  organized,  subject  to  be  called 
at  any  time  and  place  that  the  Executive  National  Committee  shall 
designate. 

This  suggestive  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  Convention  then  separated. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  was  eminently  cheering 
to  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  It  was  more  open 
and  honest  than  they  had  anticipated  ;  it  avowed  senti- 
ments which,  though  entertained,  it  was  feared  would  be 
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coiic<*al(Hl.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Convention  had 
been  in  opposition  to  the  popular  feeling  on  the  war. 
The  ultra  peace  men  had  been  prominent  in  its  delibeit- 
tions.  Yallandigham,  Harris,  Long,  Pendleton,  men  who 
had  done  their  utmost  to  help  on  the  rebellion  and 
hamper  the  Government,  had  been  its  ruling  spirits^ 
The  tone  of  its  speeches  had  been  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  rebels,  for  whom  no  words  of  reproof  were 
uttered,  while  they  were  unmeasured  in  their  denan- 
elation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Administration.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Morgan  had  come  in  upon  them 
as  they  sat  in  conclave,  but  it  won  no  cheers  from  that 
assembly  for  the  success  of  the  Old  Flag  and  the  leaf 
of  imperishable  renown  wliich  added  to  the  full  wreatli 
of  laurel,  wliich  already  crowned  our  army  and  our 
navy.  Its  resolutions  had  declared  that  the  war  was 
a  failure,  and  called  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities ;  while,  as  a  striking  commentary  upon  this  decla- 
ration, the  very  day  after  the  Convention  adjourned 
brought  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the  glorious 
success  of  that  grand  march  of  Sherman's  ai-ray  which 
tiirnod  the  tide  of  war,  and  contributed  so  largeh'  to  its 
liiial  su('c(^ss. 

The  T^iiion  party  instantly  and  joyfully  accepted  the 
issue  tlnis  boldly  tendered.  Thoy  kn(»\y  tliat,  oncv»  fairlv 
b(»fore  th(»  country,  the  result  could  not  be  doubtful. 
The  p(V)})l(»  (lid  not  believe  tliat  tlie  eflort  to  maintain 
the  Union  by  force  of  arms  had  y<'t  provt'd  ''a  failure." 
Tiiey  did  not  In^lieve  tliat  th(*  Union  could  be  ])reserved 
by  ne^otiatit;!!,  and  tliey  were  not  in  favor  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  until  victory  should  l.)e  secured.  The  issut* 
had  bec^n  fairly  made* '  between  tJK^  two  ])ai'ties  in  their 
respectivt.^  declarations  at  Baltimore  and  (.'liicaLTO.  The 
f<»nner  demanded  a  viirorous  pros(Tution  (»f  the  war,  and 
denounced  all  terms  of  jx^ace  short  of  an  unconditional 
snirendiT  of  tlie  rebels ;  the  latter  d<'manded  a  sus]H*nsion 
of  liostilitii^s  and  a  resort  to  negotiation. 

Tilt*  «xrt'at  body  of  tln^  Democratic  party  throucchout  the 
couHtrv,  syni])atliizing  with  the  national  sentiment,  fell 
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that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  false  position  by  the  action 
of  their  convention.  An  effort  was  made  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  public  condemnation  by  General  McClellan, 
4heir  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  if  all  the 
"resources  of  statesmanship,"  which  should  be  first  em- 
ployed, should  prove  inadequate.  The  letter,  however, 
was  without  effect.  It  did  something  to  alienate  the  peace 
men  who  had  controlled  the  Chicago  Convention,  but 
nothing  to  disturb  the  conviction  of  tlie  people  that  the 
same  men  would  control  General  McClellan  also  in  the 
event  of  his  election. 

The  political  campaign  was  thus  fairly  opened.  The 
Fremont  movement,  which  had  but  little  strength  from 
the  start,  now  came  to  an  inglorious  end.  Shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  some  friends  of 
General  Fremont,  with  some  faint  hope  of  compelling  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  withdraw,  had  written  lb  the  General  to  know 
if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  provided  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  do  so.  In  reply.  General  Fremont,  saying 
that  he  had  no  right  to  act  independently  of  the  men 
who  nominated  him,  suggested  that  some  understanding 
should  be  had  between  the  supporters  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland  Conventions,  with  a  view  to  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  third  convention  ;  for,  as  he  said,  '^a  really  pop- 
ular convention,  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  so  that 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  convocation  in  mass  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  work  of  politi(5ians,  would  command 
public  confidence."  The  proposition,  however,  com- 
manded not  the  slightest  attention ;  and  after  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  was  made,  the  lines  were  drawn  so 
closely  that  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  compelled 
the  absolute  withdrawal  of  General  Fremont,  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  September.  From  that  time  forward 
the  contest  was  between  Mr.  Lincoln,  representing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Baltimore  Platform  on  the  one  hand, 
and  General  McClellan,  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Chicago  Platform  on  the  other.     The  linea  ^^^^^^  ^'^^^nrly 
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drawn*  .and  the  canr^  was  prosecuted  with  enmfi 
'but  wiQi  leaB  thaa  ^  nsuat  acrimony  and  intom] 
leal.  It  was  felt  t(>,l)!e,  a  contest  of  princlplu,  aud 
ooiried  on  with  a  gn^yity  and  decorum  bu^tting  iu 

portance.  

One.  of  the  buddenl^  npon  which  great  stress  wua  laid 
i>7  the  Oppoffltion  in  the  canvass,  arose  ont  of  some  pro- 
ceedings in  Tennessee,  of  which  Andrew  JoUiuuin  t^tiU 
Temiuned  nulitary  governor,  with  reference  to  tlie  oalliug 
of  a  convention  aii4  holding  an  election  in  the  Slate, 
Qeveral  efforta  had  been  made  in  that  direction  during  tbt- 
year.  As  early  as  January  26t]i,  Governor  Jolinson  had 
issned  a  proclamaUon,  ordering  an  election  for  county 
officers,  and  in  his  proclamation  had  prescribed  stringent 
qnalifications  for  roteis,  and  a  stringent  oath  which  every 
voter  mast  take.  Some  of  the  judges  of  election  thought, 
however,  that  it  was  enough  to  require  of  voters  to 
tiie  oath  of  the  Present's  ampegty  proclamation. 
cordingly,  one  of  them  wrote  to  Washington  on  tiie 
jeot,  as  follows : — 

VttunuJt.  nSntorv  Kl^  UH 

Hod.  W.  n.  SiwABD,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C: 

lu  conntT  and  State  elections,  roast  citizens  of  Tennessee  take  the  o^ 
prescribed  by  Governor  Johnson,  or  will  the  President'*  oath  of  >jnM^ 
eDtitle  them  to  vot«?  I  liiive  been  ajipointed  to  hold  the  March  electton 
In  Cheatham  County,  and  wish  to  act  understandingly, 

Wabbbn  JoBnAB. 

The  President  himself  answered  by  telegraph  as  fol 
Iowa : —  • 

WAaOEiaton,  rOnar^  M,  1S*L 

Warbkn  Jordan,  Nashville : 

In  cnontj  elections  you  had  better  stand  by  Governor  Johnson's  plan; 
otherwise  you  will  have  coudict  and  confusion.    I  have  seen  his  plan. 

A.  Lixooui. 

This  election  was  held  with  but  indifferent  success.  A 
convention  was  also  held  in  May  at  Kaoxville,  but  took 
no  important  action.  But,  in  September,  another  con- 
vention was  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  reorgan 
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izing  the  State  and  taking  part  in  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election.  The  convention  met,  and  determined 
that  the  election  should  be  held.  They  adopted  an  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  provided  for  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  Among  other  things,  they  provided  a 
stringent  oath,  to  be  administered  to  registers  and  oflScers 
holding  the  elections,  and  requested  Governor  Johnson 
to  execute  the  resolutions  which  they  had  adopted  ''in 
such  manner  as  he  might  think  would  best  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  Government." 

Governor  Johnson  accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, issued  a  proclamation,  directing  that  the  election  be 
opened  and  held,  a«d  that  at  such  election  "all  citizens 
and  soldiers,  being  free  white  men,  twenty -one  years  of 
age,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  six  months 
prior  to  the  election  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
who  have  qualified  themselves  by  registration,  and  who 
take  the  oath  prescribed"  by  the  convention,  should  be 
entitled  to  vote.    The  oath  prescribed  was  as  follows  : — 

• 

"  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  henceforth  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  defend  it  agains^the  assaults  of  all  enemies:  that 
I  am  an  active  friend  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States :  that  I  ardently  desire  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States:  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  armies, 
navies,  and  of  all  armed  combinations  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States:  that  I  will  cordially  oppose  all  armistices  and  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  rebels  in  arms,  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
be  established  over  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  embraced 
within  the  National  Union ;  and  that  I  will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the 
"loyal  people  in  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends :  and  forthcr,  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
without  mental  reservation.    So  help  me  God." 

An  electoral  ticket  in  favor  of  General  McClellan  had 
previously  been  nominated  by  persons  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  State  Convention,  nor  with  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, and  these  gentlemen,  on  the  appearance  of 
this  proclamation,  drew  up  a  protf3st^  which  they  addressed 
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►  to^he  President.     They  protested  against  Governor  .T 

son's'  assuming  to  dictate  the  qualilicatiotis  of  voteH 
I  which  they  said  were  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Tennessee, 
I  a  copy  of  wliich  they  annexed ;  and  they  protested  agaimt 
the  oath. 

This  protest  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  i 
Lellyet,  one  of  the  signers,  wlio  sent  to  a  New  York  neii 
paper  the  following  account  of  the  interview : 


I      "Ma;  1  Inquire  kuw  long  it  took  joa  and  the  Naw  Turk  poUticiaiu  If^BH 
toncoct  lliat  paper  ?"  ' 

I  r£plie<],  "  It  was  concocted  in  Naahrillc,  witliont  comtuunicatioD  wifllj*        ' 
saj  but  Tennesaeans.     We  communicated  with  citizens  of  Tenaeuee  QQt- 
nde  of  Nuahville,  but  not  with  New  Tori:  polilieians." 
"  I  will  anawcr,"  said  Mr,  Lincoln,  cm ph alii: ally,  '■  tliat  I  ejpect  to  let 
Itia  fritinds  of  George  B.  McClellan  niaiiage  titcir  side  of  tliia  contest  f^^^^ 
ttieir  own  way,  and  I  will  manage  my  side  of  it  in  1117  wa;."  *^^^H 

"Maj  wQ  aal(  an  answer  itt  writing!"  J  suggeattid.  j^^^H 

"  Not  [low.     Lay  thoge  papers  down  here.    I  will  give  do  other  anain^^^l 


I  called  Tipoa  the  President  to-day,  and  preaenb^d  and  read  to  him  ll 
anbjoiaed  proteat.    Having  concluded,  Mr.  Lincoln  responded^- 

"Ma;  1  Inquire  how  long  it  took  yon  and  the  Naw  York  poUticiaiu  I 
,  toncoct  that  paper?" 

I,  "  It  was  concocted  in  Naahrillc,  witliont  comtuunicatioD  wifllj* 
I  K17  but  Tennesaeans.  We  communicated  with  citizens  of  Tenaeaaee  QQt- 
le  of  Nuahville,  but  not  with  New  Tori:  polilieians." 
"  I  will  anawcr,"  aaid  Mr,  Lincoln,  cniphalically,  '■  that  I  e»pect  to  let 
I  Itia  friends  of  George  B.  McClellan  manage  their  aide  of  tliia  contest  fa 
'  ttieir  own  way,  and  I  will  manage  tny  aide  of  it  in  1117  wa;." 
"May  wB  as1i  an  answer  in  writing!"  I  Buggest«d. 
"  Not  [low.  Lay  thoge  papers  doivn  here.  I  will  give  do  other  anal 
w.  I  may  or  I  may  not  write  something  about  this  hereafter.  I  mi~ 
dcr^liltiil  ttiid.  I  klio^v  viiu  intend  to  make  a  puint  of  this.  But  go 
ahead,  yuu  have  my  aiiawer." 

"  Your  anawer  then  is  that  yon  c»peot  to  let  General  McClellan 'a  friendly 
numago  their  side  of  the  contest  in  their  own  way,  and  yon  will  maaagii 
jour  side  of  it  in  your  way  ?" 
"  Yes." 

I  then  thanked  the  President  for  his  courtesy  in  giving  na  a  bearing  at 
all,  and  then  took  my  leave.        *        •        •  ,  '■ 

Jobs  Lhitkt. 

The  President,  a  few  days  after,  however,  sent  then 
the  following  answer  in  writing : — 

EiBimTi  Uahuoii,  TuniHaiDB,  D;  O..  Oatbtr  IX  im 

Measrs.  William  B.  Campbell,  TnoMiis  A.  R.  Nclsob,  JaJiBa  T.  P. 
OAirrBB,  JonM  Williams,  A.  Bliezard,  Hbnrt  Ooopcr,  Banxn 
PiTTOH,  John  Lelltbt,  EMsnao:!  Ethbridqb,  and  Joiix  D.  Puimk.^' 

Omllemen: — On  tlie  IBth  day  of  this  month,  as  I  remember,  ^  printed 
paper  manuscript,  with  a  few  manuscript  interlineationa,  called  a 
witli  your  names  appended  thereto,  and  accompanied  by  another 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation  by  Andrew  JolmaoB, 
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GoTemor  of  Tennessee,  and  also  a  manascript  paper,  purporting  to  be 
extracts  from  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  were  laid  before  me. 
The  protest^  proclamation,  and  extracts  are  respectivelj  as  follows : — 

Ee  protest  is  here  ^*ecited,  and  also  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
on,  dated  September  30,  to  which  it  refers,  together  with  a  list  of 
th«  counties  in  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee ;  also  extracts  from  the 
Code  of  Tennessee  in  relation  to  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  the  General  Assemblj,  places 
of-4iolding  elections,  and  officers  of  popular  elections.] 

At  the  time  these  papers  ^ere  presented,  as  before  stated,  I  hod  never 
•een  either  of  them,  nor  heard  of  the  subject  to  which  thej  relate,  except 
in  a  general  way  one  day  previously. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  nothing  whatever  upon  the  subject  has 
passed  between  Governor  Johnson,  or  any  one  else,  connected  with  the 
proclamation,  and  myself. 

Since  receiving  the  ])apers,  as  stated,  I  have  given  the  subject  such 
brief  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  do,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
pressing  public  duties. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,*  either 
to  sustain  the  plan  as  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson  have  initiated 
it,  or  to  revoke  or  modify  it  as  you  demand. 

By  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  President  is  charged  with  no  dLty  in 
the  Presidential  election  in  any  State,  nor  do  I  in  this  case  perceive  any 
military  reason  for  his  interference  in  the  matter. 

The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson 
does  not,  as  seems  to  be  assumed  by  you,  emanate  from  the  National 
Executive. 

In  no  proper  sense  can  it  be  considered  other  than  an  independent 
movement  of,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  loyal  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  do  not  perceive  in  the  plan  any  menace,  or  violence,  or  coercion  towards 
aby  one. 

Governor  Johnson,  like  any  other  loyal  citizen  of  Tennessee,  has  the 
right  to  favor  any  political  plan  he  chooses,  and,  as  military  governor,  it 
ia  liis  duty  to  keep  the  peace  among  and  for  the  loyal  people  of  the  State. 

1  cannot  discern  that  by  this  plan  he  purposes  any  more.  But  you  ob- 
ject to  the  plan. 

Leaving  it  alone  will  be  your  perfect  security  against  it.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  force  you  into  it. 

Do  as  you  please,  on  your  own  account,  peaceably  and  loyally,  and  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  will  not  molest  you,  but  will  protect  you  against  violence 
as  far  OS  in  his  power. 

I  presume  that  the  conducting  of  a  Presidential  election  in  Tennessee  in 
strict  accordance  With  the  old  code  of  the  State,  is  not  now  a  possibility. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  udd,  that  if  any  election  shall  be  held  and 
any  votes  shall  be  cast  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Vice- 
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President  of  the  United  States,  it  will  not  belong  to  the  militarj  agenta^ 
nor  yet  to  the  Executive  Department,  bnt  ezolnsivelj  to  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  to  determine  whether  thej  are  entitled  to  be 
counted  in  conformity  with  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws  of  the  Qnited 
States. 

Except  it  be  to  give  protection  against  violence,  I  decline  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  any  Presidential  election. 

Abbaham  LnrooiN. 

Tlie  signers  of  the  protest  thereupon  declared  the  Mc- 
Clellan  electoral  ticket  withdrawn.  And  this  incident 
was  made  the  basis  of  fresh  attacks  upon  the  President 
for  interfering  in  the  election. 

Like  all  other  persons  in  similar  position,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  subjected  to  assaults  upon  his  personal  character  and 
conduct.  One  of  these  charges  was,  that  while  all  other 
public  creditors  drew  their  compensation  in  paper  money, 
his  salary  was  paid  in  gold.  The  charge  is  important, 
now,  only  because  it  led  to  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States : — 

Unttxd  Statis  Trxabubt,  WAsnuroTOK,  Oetobtr  JX 

Ky  Dear  Sir  : — Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant^  I 
have  foand  the  article  spoken  of  hy  you,  and  which,  although  I  am  told  it 
has  gone  the  ronnds  of  the  Democratic  press,  I  have  not  before  seen.  It 
IB  in  the  words  following : — 

"  JcfF.  Davis's  salary  is  nominally  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  but  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  money  is  equal  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  on  this  practically  he  has  to  live.  Abraliam  Lincoln^'s  salary 
is  legally  twenty  -five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  Lis  legal-tender  money, 
having  depreciated  to  less  than  half  its  nominal  value,  he  refuses  to  take, 
and  demands  and  receives  his  pay  in  gold  or  gold  certificates,  while  the 
Boldiers  of  his  army  have  to  take  their  pay  in  greenbacks.  Isn't  this  pa- 
triotic and  honest  in  Old  Abe,  and  ought  not  he  to  be  re-elected  to  another 
four  years'  hard  money  for  himself,  and  of  largely  depreciated  money  for 
the  people?" 

Now,  this  story  is  perhaps  as  true  as  other  slanders  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  malignant  Copperhead  and 
traitor  enemies,  North  and  South.  The  facts  in  the  case,  however,  are 
entirely  at  variance  with,  and  the  very  reverse  of,  the  statements  made  in 
the  article  quoted.  The  salary  of  the  President  is,  in  accordance  with  law, 
paid  in  warrant  drafts  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  amoimt, 
loss  the  income  tax,  which  have  been  sent  him  regularly  monthly.  Instead 
of  drawing  his  money  on  these  drafts,  ho  has  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
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it  fbr  a  long  time  without  interest.  In  one  case  all  his  salary  so  remaiucd 
for  eleven  months.  On  several  occasions  I  solicited  the  President  to  draw 
what  was  due  hira,  urgin*;  that  he  was  losing  largely  in  interest  on  the 
•monnt  due  him.  lie  asked  me,  ^^Who  gains  my  loss?"  On  my  an- 
swering, "  The  United  States,*'  he  replied,  "Then  as  it  goes  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  let  it  remain.  The  Treasury  needs  it  more  than  I  do.*' 
Having  at  length  satisfied  the  President  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  clo- 
nng  of  my  annual  accounts  that  the  drafts  on  the  Treasury  that  he  held 
should  be  presented  and  paid,  he  indorsed  and  handed  them  to  me.  I  drew 
the  amount  in  United  States  notes,  and  placed  it  to  his  credit  as  a  temporary 
loan  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  green- 
backs. Since  then  his  salary  has  been  from  time  to  time  mostly  invested  in 
the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  purchased  at  current  rates  by  his  friends 
for  him.  Tlie  interest  of  these  stocks  is  payable  in  coin.  When  this  in- 
terest became  due,  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  draw  it.  Failing  in  doing  so, 
the  amount  due  him  was  sent  by  Honorable  John  0.  Underwood,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Virginia.  The  result  of  his 
interview  with  the  President  is  best  told  in  the  letter  of  Judge  Underwood 
to  me,  which  is  herewith  enclosed  to  you.  I  have  caused  an  investigation 
to  bo  made  of  the  transactions  of  the  President  with  the  receipt  of  his 
salary,  and  the  investment  of  the  sums  in  United  States  stocks,  and  enclose 
you  herewith  the  letter  of  Leroy  Tuttle,  Esq.,  the  Assistant  Cashier,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  his  forbearance  in  collecting  his 
dues,  has  lost  at  least  four  thousand  dollars,  and  which  he  has  virtually 
given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  answering  this  foul  falsehood,  well  knowing  that  others  perhaps 
even  grosser  will  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  Union  party  on  the  defensive, 
and  thus  preventing  the  loyal  men  of  the  country  from  attacking  the  peaco- 
at-any-price  Democracy  for  their  damning  heresies  and  treasonable  prac- 
tices. You,  however,  ask  me  to  make  the  statement  and  to  put  it  in  an 
official  form.  I  have  therefore  done  so,  and  I  authorize  you  to  use  it 
and  the  accompanying  letters,  or  any  part  of  either,  in  any  way  that 
may  seem  best  calculated  to  place  the  President  and  his  calumniators  in 
their  true  light  and  positions  before  the  American  people. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  E.  Spinnsr,  TI,  S.  Trecuurer, 
Tc  General  D.  W.  C.  Clahkk,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

We  maj  say  here,  that  this  gift  of  money  to  the  cause 
of  the  country  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln shared  in  the  burdens  of  the  war.  He  set  an  ex- 
ample to  his  fellow-citizens,  also,  by  sending  a  repre- 
sentative recruit  to  the  army. 
•  The  differences  in  the  Union  ranks  had  all  disappeared 
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before  the  common  danger.  Efforts  were  made  on  evej^ 
side,  not  for  discord,  but  for  harmony  and  united  eflbii 
Witli  this  desire,  and  in  accordance  with  an  intiniatio] 
in  the  Baltimore  Platform  that  a  change  in  the  i 
■would  be  desirable,  Mr,  lincoln  determined  to  displa 
Mr.  Blair  from  the  position  of  Postmaster-General. 
following  correspondence  passed  between  tliem  : — 

Hon.  MoNTaoMKRT  Blair; 
Mt  Dkar  Slb  ;— Yon  hava  generonalj  said  to  me,  more  than  once, 

whi^nevcr  jour  rcstgn^tiun  could  ba  a  relief  to  me,  it  wn8  At  iiif  i1ia|> 
The  time  baa  coino.     Toil  very  well  know  liiat  tiiU  [iruceu'U  (iiyin  no 
Hstisfaction   of  tniua  vrith   you   peraonollj  or  olBuially.     Vniir  uiiir><rin 
kindness  haa  been  naSlirpassed  b;  that  of  hd;  otlicr  frJi'nd.  and  wlitlu  tt  U 
true  that  the  war  does  not  so  greatl;  add  to  the  diniciillic^s  of  yttar  i|»^' 
partmeiit  as  to  those  of  some  others,  it  is  jet  inui-h  to  Bny,  OS  I  IiiOU Ird] 
eaii,  that  in  tlie  three  years  and  a  hidf  during  n'hicb  fuu  linve  ulwjiil 
temd  the  General  Fost-0£Qoe,  1  remember  no  siiiglo  comjiliiiut  ngaiuit 
in  coaneotioa  tliereivith.  Yours,  an  over, 

A.  LiNcor-S. 

MR.  BLAIR'S  REPLY. 

My  Dbah  Siii : — I  have  received  your  uoto  of  this  dMc,  referring  to  m.T 
offers  to  resign  whenever  joii  should  deem  it  advisable  for  the  pablio  in-. 
terest  that  1  should  do  so,  and  atatiug  that,  io  rour  judgment,  tliat  tiin^ 
has  now  come.  I  now,  therefore,  formally  tender  my  resignation  of  ths 
office  of  Postmnstor-General.  I  cannot  loke  leave  of  you  niiltont  renew-' 
ing  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for  the  uniform  kindness  whioh  hu' 
marked  your  course  towards  Years  truly,  t 

U.  BuiB.     , 

Tub  PaEsiDE^rr, 

The  political  canvass  was  prosecuted  with  energy  and 
confidence  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  main  coD- 
Bideration  which  was  pressed  upon  the  public  mind  was, 
that  the  defeat  of  Mr,  Lincoln  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of. 
the  rebels,  an  explicit  disapproval  of  the  general  line  of 
policy  he  had  pursued,  and  a  distinct  repudiation  by  %h&, 
people  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Baltimore  declArti- 
tlon,  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  to  tlie  complete 
and  final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  This  view  of  the 
case  completely  controlled  the  sentiment  and  action  of 
the  people,  and  left  little  room  or  diaposition  for  wxfw-, 
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gling  over  the  many  petty  issues  to  which  such  a  contest 
gives  birth.  As  the  canvass  advanced  the  confidence  of 
success  increased,  and  received  a  still  further  impulse 
from  the  grand  military  victories  which,  iu  quick  suc- 
cession, began  to  crown  the  Union  arms. 

During  the  montlis  of  September  and  October,  General 
Hood,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  regain  the  ground  lost  by  the 
fall  of  Atlanta,  made  a  movement  upon  General  Sherman' s 
communications.  He  might  have  caused  some  trouble,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Alatoona,  by 
Qeneml  Corse,  which  enabled  Sherman  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  drove  Hood  away  from  his  line  of  communi- 
cation, into  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  \^here  he  gathered 
his  forces  for  that  fatal  march  wliich  led  his  army  to  be 
crushed  upon  the  heights  of  Nashville. 

General  Grant  had  not  been  idle  before  Petersburg  du- 
ring this  time.  Several  attacks  had  been  made  by  our 
forces  both  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  and  towards 
the  south  of  Petersburg,  resulting  in  steady  gains  for 
Grant' s  operations. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  were  the  brilliant  victories 
gained  by  General  Sheridan,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
one  on  September  19th,  near  Winchester,  the  second  three 
days  later,  at  Fisher' s  Hill,  and  the  greatest  of  all  at  Cedar 
Creek,  on  the  19  th  of  October,  when  what  had  already 
been  a  repulse  of  our  army,  by  a  surprise  on  the  part  of 
Gfeneral  Early,  was  turned  into  a  glorious  victory  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Sheridan,  who  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  hearing  the  guns  of  the  battle  at  Win- 
chester, rode  full  speed  to  join  his  men,  whom  he  reformed 
and  led  instantly  to  the  destruction  of  the  exulting 
rebels. 

It  was  with  the  joy  of  this  last  victory  kindling  his 
heart,  thai  the  President,  on  the  20th  of  October,  issued 
his  proclamation  for  a  national  thanksgiving,  as  follows : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  prolong  our  national  life  another  year, 
defending  us  with  His  guardian  care  against  unfriendly  designs  from 
aSroad,  and  vouchsafing  to  us  in  His  mercy  many  and  dgnal  victories  ovei 


tbo  enemj  wlio  h  of  oar  own  liuusehuid.  It  lins  also  ifleoseil  oor  II«iv«'n)f 
FoQier  to  fnror  as  well  our  citizoae  in  their  horoeii  as  olir  Buldiera  In  Ibri^ 
cninpa  iviid  our  saiiurs  on  the  rivers  and  sons,  vrit^  unasual  healtli.  11* 
baa  lai'gel;  ungmented  our  free  popiiluion  b;  emaaoipfttiuo  and  li«  immt- 
gradon,  while  He  has  opened  to  vi  new  sonrccs  of  wealilt,  aJid  hai 
crowned  the  labor  of  our  workingmon  in  every  depurtiiK'nt  of  iaduitij 
with  ftbnndiLnC  reward.  Moreover,  Ue  has  been  pleased  tu  ftnimutt 
ia«[iire  our  tninde  and  hearts  with  fortitude,  courage,  and  resolution 
dent  for  the  grent  trini  of  civil  war,  into  which  we  hftro  been  brmt^it'1 
onr  adherence  as  a  nation  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hainanitf,  aad> 
afford  to  ns  reasoaable  hopes  of  an  nlttmate  and  bappy  deJiveraneo  fhn 
oil  our  daugcrs  and  affliction. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Onit«d  SloLet,  da 
hereby  appoint  and  tiot  apart  tlic  last  Thursday  in  Nnvember  next,  as  a 
day  which  I  desire  to  be  observed  by  oil  my  fellow-cititens,  wherever  they 
may  then  he,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  tn  Alinightj  God,  the 
beneficent  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  I  do  further  recomnr>«n<l 
to  ray  fellow -citizens  aforesaid,  that  on  that  oeooaion  they  do  revereal;^ 
bumble  themeelves  in  the  dast,  and  from  thenco  offer  up  penitent  and  ler- 
vent  prayers  and  supplications  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  fur  u  retum 
of  Uie  inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  nnion,  and  harmony  throaghout  tbe 
land,  which  it  has  pleased  Illm  to  assign  ns  a  dwelling-place  for  oarsclres 
and  our  posterity  thronghonC  all  generations. 

In  tc^licniiiiy  whereof,  I  ttitve  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tha  sul 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affiled. 

T>one  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  OctolMr, 

rt.  a  1      ''^  *'^^  ^^^^  ''^  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  aiity-fonr, 
and  of  tbe  independence  of  the  United  States  tbe  eighty -Dinth, 
Abbai]A.ii  Lorcout. 
By  the  President: 

WiLLiAU  H.  SswiBD,  Secretary  of  State. 

He  also  wrote  the  folloffing  letter  of  congratulation  to 
(Jeneral  Sheridan,  which  was  read  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment  in  the  command  : — 


ETBovrm  IJa)isiot<,  V 

To  H(Jor-Genera1  Shbbidan  : 

With  great  pleasure  I  tender  to  yon,  and  yonr  braise  army,  the  thuiks 
of  the  nation  and  my  own  persona)  admiration  and  gratitude  for  Um 
month's  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  especially  for  tlie  spleD< 
did  work  of  October  19.  Yoor  obedient  servant, 

Abba  OAK  Lmoouf. 

These  victories  gave  vigor  and  courage  to  tbe  couitiy. 
The  price  of  gold  fell  in  the  market,  the  credit  irf  Ifas 
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Government  was  rapidly  enhanced,  volunteers  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  the  menaced  draft  promised 
to  be  unnecessary. 

The  term  for  which  the  hundred-days  men  from  the 
West  had  enlisted  had  expired,  and  the  men  were  sent 
home,  having  done  good  service.  Those  from  Ohio  had 
served  in  the  east,  while  those  from  the  States  farther  west 
had  aided  Sherman's  march  ;  when  they  were  discharged 
the  foUowing  complimentary  orders,  by  President  Lincdln, 
were  issued : — 

THANKS  TO  THE  OHIO  TROOPS. 

WAsnxHOTOK,  SepUmlw  10. 
€k)vernor  Brouoh: 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  directions,  I  transmit  to  you  tlie  following 
Executive  order,  made  by  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the 
hundred-day  men,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  volunteered 
their  service  in  the  operations  of  General  Grant.  The  certificates  of  ser- 
Tices  mentioned  in  the  order  will  be  prepared  without  delay  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  officers  and  soldiers  entitled  to  them. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  order  returning  thanks  to  the  Ohio  Volunteers  for  one  hun- 
dred days : — 

Exxcurmi  Maksion,  WASHnroTOif  Cmr,  Sept^nhtr  10,  1864. 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  the  National  Gutrd  of  Ohio 
volunteered  having  expired,  the  President  directs  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  patriotism  and  valuable  services  during  the  recent  campaign. 
The  term  of  service  of  their  enlistment  was  short,  but  distinguished  by 
memorable  events  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Peninsula,  in 
the  operations  of  the  James  River,  around  Petersburg  and  Eichmond,  in 
the  battle  of  Monocacy,  in  the  intrenchments  of  AVashington,  and  in  other 
important  service.  The  National  Guard  of  Ohio  performed  with  alacrity 
the  duty  of  patriotic  volunteers,  for  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  here- 
by tendered,  through  the  Governor  of  their  State,  the  national  thanks. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the  ' 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  to  cause  a  certificate  of  their  honorable  service  to  be 
delivered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  who  re- 
cently served  in  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers  for 
one  hundred  days.  AsRAnAM  Lincoln. 

THANKS  TO  THE  TROOPS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Wab  DxPABrxsMT,  WAflnufGTOif,  Oekher  7, 18M. 
To  THB  GOYERNOB  OF  ILLINOIS  : 

The  following  order  has  been  made  by  the  President,  and  the  Acyntant- 
General  is  preparing  certificates  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your 
State,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  for  distribution. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War 
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Spociol  ExeenLiTC  order  retiirniiig  tlianhs  to  Tolunteen  for  one  buD- 
lired  Jays,  frum  the  Slates  of  Illinois.  IcMlinna,  luwn,  and  Wisconsin  r — 

Tlie  tcmi  of  one  hundred  dnys  for  wliioli  volunteers  h-om  the  Stales  of 
IndianiL  Illinuii,  Iowa,  and  Wiscorain  vohinl«ered,  noder  the  cull  of  llieir 
respective  Governors,  In  tbe  months  of  Ma;  and  June,  to  aid  llie  reoeot 
campaign  of  General  Sbennan,  liaritig  expired,  tlie  President  dLrecId  tn 
official  acknowledgment  to  be  made  of  tiicir  patriollit  service.  Il  wt» 
their  good  fortune  to  render  effective  sorviee  in  the  lirilliant  ojicruliuni 
in  the  Southtrest.  and  to  contritiate  to  the  victories  of  the  naiiormJ  arm* 
overtlie  robe!  foraes  in  Georgia,  nnderooramandof  Johnston  and  Il<>«d.  On 
bU  occnsiona,  and  in  aver;  service  to  vrlilch  tiie?  were  asaigncd,  thur  djit; 
upatriotit)  volunteers  was  performed  with  alocritjand  courage,  for  which 
the;'  arf  entitled  to  and  are  hereb;  tendered  the  nadoQal  tiiaDKit  through 
the  GovornorB  of  their  respective  States, 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  tranmnit  a  copy  of  this  order  Ut 

the  Governors  of  Indinnu,  niinois,  lowu,  and  Wisccinsiu,  and  to  cause  a 

certificate  of  their  honorable  services  to  bu  delivered  to  the  ol)ic<rs  and 

soldiers  of  the  States  al>ore  Darned,  who  recently  served  in  thu  military 

'    service  of  the  United  States  as  vuiunteera  for  one  hundred  lluvii. 

A.  LiseoLS. 

To  one  of  the  Ohio  regiraenta  returning  through  Wasliiug- 
ton  and  calling  to  serenade  him,  the  President  mad-;  a  brief 
speech,  in  which  are  noticeable,  first,  his  desire  to  iinpn?sa 
upon  th-^ra  the  importance  of  the  main  point  involved  in 
the  conlest  with  the  rebellion,  and  the  duty  of  not  allow- 
inj^  minor  niaderfl  to  blind  them  to  this  main  jioiiit,  and 
second,  that  specimen  of  his  careful  and  perfectly  clear 
way  of  stating  a  proposition,  when  he  says,  not  that  this 
is  a  country  in  which  all  men  are  equal,  but  that  it  is  one 
in  which  "  every  man  Jtas  a  right  to  be  equal  to  every 
other  man," 

The  speech  was  as  follows  : — 

Soldigim: — Tou  are  about  to  return  to  your  homes  and  your  fiienA^ 
after  having,  as  I  learn,  performed  in  camp  a  comparatively  short  term 
of  duty  ill  this  great  contest.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  to  all 
who  have  come  forward  at  thu  cull  of  their  country.  1  wisli  it  might  be 
more  generally  and  anivcreally  anderstood  what  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in.  We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  government,  where  Avtrj 
man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every  other  man.  In  this  great  stmggie, 
this  form  of  government  and  every  form  of  human  right  ia  endangered 
If  our  enemies  sncceed.  There  is  more  involved  in  this  contest  than  t* 
reaiiiced  by  every  one.  There  is  involved  in  this  struggle,  tlie  qnestjon 
wliether  your  children  and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the  privtle^ea  w» 
have  enjoyed.  I  say  this,  in  order  to  impress  upon  yon,  if  yon  w«  sot 
already  do  iraprosaed,  that  no  small  matter  should  divert  as  tna  ovr 
great  pv.rpoae. 
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There  maj  be  some  inequalities  in  the  practical  application  of  our 
678tem.    It  is  fair  that  each  man  shall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to 

•  the  value  of  his  property ;  but  if  we  should  wait,  before  collecting  a  tax, 
to  a^ust  the  taxes  upon  each  man  in  exact  proportion  with  every  other 
man,  we  should  never  collect  any  tax  at  all.  There  may  be  mistakes 
made  sometimes ;  things  may  be  done  wrong,  while  the  officers  of  the 
Government  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mistakes.    But  I  beg  of  you,  as 

,  citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  not  to  let  your  minds  be  carried  off  from 
the  great  work  we  have  before  us.  This  struggle  is  too  large  for  you  to 
bo  diverted  from  it  by  any  small  matter.  When  you  return  to  your 
homes,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free 
government,  and  we  will  carry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 
I  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  soldiers,  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me  this  afternoon. 

To  another  Ohio  regiment  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Soldiers  : — I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see  your  families  and 
friends.  For  the  services  you  have  done  in  this  great  struggle  in  which 
we  ore  engaged,  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  the  country. 

I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  say  any  thing  to  soldiers,  to  impress 
upon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  importance  of  success  in  this  contest. 
It  is  not  merely  for  the  day,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  per- 
petuate for  our  children's  children  that  great  and  free  government  which 
we  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  merely 
for  my  sake,  but  for  yonrs.  I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  big 
White  House.  1  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children  may 
look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  is  in  order  that  each  one 
of  you  may  have,  through  this  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed, 
an  open  field,  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence ;  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with 
all  its  desirable  human  aspirations — it  is  for  this  that  the  struggle  should 
bo  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthriglits — not  only  for  one, 
but  for  two  or  three  years,  if  necessary.  The  nation  is  worth  fighting 
for,  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  jewel. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential contest  were  seen  in  the  State  elections  by  which 
it  was  preceded. 

In  September  Vermont  led  off  with  a  largely  increased 
Union  majorty,  and  Maine  followed  her  a  week  after, 
sliowing  also  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  majority 
with  which  that  State  had  sustained  the  Administration. 

But  the  October  elections  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania indicated  yet  more  clearly  what  was  to  be  the 
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result  in  November.  The  two  former  States  gave  heavy 
majorities  for  the  Union  ticket  on  the  home  vote.  In 
fact,  in  Indiana  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at 
all.  Governor  Morton,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion, had  made  a  splendid  canvass,  speaking  with  great 
effect  all  over  the  State.  One  matter  which  doubtless 
aided  him  materially,  was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  on  the 
part  of  leading  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Northwest  to  raise  a  revolt  in  that  section  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  release  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  by  arming  them, 
to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  The 
election  following  close  upon  this  exposure,  Indiana  re- 
elected Governor  Morton  by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  many  of  her  loyal  sons  in  the  field. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  result  upon  the  home  vote  was 
close,  but  with  the  soldiers'  votes  the  Union  ticket  car  " 
ried  the  State  by  about  twelve  thousand  niajority. 

A  victory  was  won,  also,  in  Maryland  for  freedom,  by 
the  adoption,  though  by  a  close  vote,  of  the  new  Free 
State  Constitution.  The  heavy  majorities  in  its  favor, 
which  were  given  by  Baltimore  and  the  more  loyal  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  were  overborne  by  the  votes  of  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  but  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Maryland  took  her  place  as  a  State  whose 
freedom  was  insured. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  great  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
Constitution.  The  following  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  meeting  of  its  friends  in  Baltimore,  before  the  elec- 
tion : — 

BxxcuTiTx  Maicsiok,  Washutqtor,  October  18l 

Hon.  Henbt  W.  Hoffman  : 

My  Dear  Sib  : — A  convention  of  Maryland  has  formed  a  new  Oonsti- 
tntion  for  the  State ;  a  pnblic  meeting  is  called  for  this  evening,  at  Balti< 
more,  to  aid  in  securing  its  ratification,  and  jou  ask  a  word  from  me  for 
the  occasion.  I  presume  the  only  feature  of  the  instrument  about  wbiok 
there  is  serious  controversy,  is  that  which  provides  for  the  extinotioii  of 
slavery. 

It  needs  not  to  be  a  secret,  and  I  presume  it  is  no  secret,  that  I  wish 
success  to  this  provision.     I  desire  it  on  every  consideration.     I  wiali 
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to  see  all  men  free.  T  wUh  tho  national  proBperity  of  tl  o  already 
free,  which  I  foel  sure  the  extinction  of  slavery  would  bring.  I  wish*  to 
see  in  progress  of  disappearing  that  only  thing  w  hich  could  bring  this 
nation  to  civil  war.  I  attempt  no  argument.  Argument  upon  the  question 
18  already  exhausted  by  the  abler,  better  informed  and  more  immediately 
interested  sous  of  Maryland  herself.  I  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  gratified 
exceedingly  if  the  good  people  of  the  State  shall  by  their  votes  ratify  the 
new  Constitution. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lixoolx. 

After  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  speech  at  a  serenade  given  to 
him  by  the  loyal  Marylanders,  in  honor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution : — 

Friends  and  FKLLow-CmzENS : — I  am  notified  that  this  is  a  compliment 
paid  mo  by  the  loyal  Marylanders  resident  in  this  District.  I  infer  that 
the  adoption  of  tho  new  Const! tntion  for  the  State  furnishes  the  occasion, 
and  tliHt  in  ^our  view  the  extirpation  of  slavery  constitutes  tho  chief 
merit  f»''  tho  new  Constitution.  Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  yod,  and 
Maryland,  and  the  nation,  and  the  world,  upon  this  event.  I  regret  that 
it  did  not  occur  two  years  sooner,  which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  saved  tho 
nation  more  money  than  would  have  met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to 
the  measure;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  sincerely  hope  its  friends 
may  fully  realize  all  their  anticipations  of  good  from  it,  and  that  itn 
opponents  may  by  its  effects  bo  agreeably  and  profitably  disappointed. 

A  word  upon  another  subject.  Something  said  by  tho  Secretary  of 
State  m  his  recent  speech  at  Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some  into  a 
threat,  that  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at  the  election,  I  will,  between  then  and 
tho  end  of  my  constitutional  term,  do  what  I  may  be  able  to  ruin  the 
Government. 

Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Cliicago  Convention  adjourned,  not  aine 
dUy  but  to  moot  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by  a  particular  individual,  as 
the  intimation  of  a  purpose  that  if  their  nominee  shall  be  elected  ho  will 
at  once  seize  oontrol  of  the  Government.  I  hope  the  good  people  will 
permit  themselves  to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  either  point.  I  am  strug- 
gling tt)  maintain  the  Government,  not  to  overthrow  it.  I  am  struggling 
especially  to  prevent  others  from  overthrowing  it.  I  therefore  say 
that  if  I  live,  I  shall  remain  President  until  the  4th  of  next  March, 
and  that  whoever  shall  be'  constitntionally  elected,  in  November, 
shall  be  duly  installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  in  the  mter- 
7al  I  shall  do  my  utmost  that  whoever  is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next 
voyiigo  shall  start  with  tho  best  possible  chance  of  saving  the  ship.  This 
»s  due  to  tho  people,  both  on  principle  and  under  the  Constitution. 
Pieir  will,  constitutionally  expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.  If  they 
39 
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■bould  deliberately  resolve  to  bavo  immediate  peace,  even  at  tlie  Ion  of 
,  their  country  and  Ibeir  Ubertiea,  I  know  not  tliB  power  nr  the  ripht  to 
neist  tlieiu.  It  is  tbeir  own  basiDess,  and  thvrf  mnst  do  as  titey  )>I«aM 
with  their  own.  1  believe,  however,  they  are  still  reeolved  to  present 
tlieir  conntry  and  their  liberties;  and  in  this,  in  office  or  oai  ol'  it,  I  am  r«- 
■olv«d  to  stand  by  thetn.  I  may  add,  that  in  this  parpuM  ti^  sar«  the 
eouBtry  and  its  liberties,  no  cistisea  of  people  sceia  bo  neai'Iy  nnaDimoiU 
U  the  suldiers  in  the  field  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they  not  have  tba 
hardest  of  it?  Wlio  should  qiiiul  while  Oiey  do  not?  God  bless  the  eed- 
I     diers  and  seamen,  with  all  tbeir  brave  oommandera. 

The  latter  part  of  this  epeecli  was  called  forth  by  a 
I  rent  misrepreaentation  of  a  speech  made  by  Secretary 
ard  at  Aubnrn,  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  Secret 
had  alluded  to  the  declaration  of  the  Chicago  Conventioii 
in  favor  of  an  iiiimediatti  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
inevitable,  tendency  of  the  eucceas  of  the  ticket  nominated 
upon  that  platform  to  paralyze  tlie  efforts  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms ;  aad 
'  he  asked,  if  snch  a  thing  should  happen,  '*who  could 
'  vouch  for  the  safety  of  the  country  against  the  rebela, 
during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  new 
Administration  can  constitutionally  come  into  power  T' 
Tliis  was  distorted  into  a  threat  that  if  tbe  Democratic 
candidate  should  be  elected,  the  Administration  would 
take  means  to  retain  by  usurpation  the  power  which 
should  of  right  be  handed  over  to  him.  And  the  charge 
was  repeated  so  persistently,  that  th(>  President  at  length 
felt  ealied  upon  to  notice  it  as  he  did. 

The  result  of  the  October  elections  had  practically 
determined  the  result  in  November,  But,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  the  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  turbulent  and 
threatening  elements.  Loud  and  angry  charges  of  fraud 
in  the  October  elections  were  made  by  the  Opposition,  but 
were  not  sustained ;  and  they  were  succeeded  by  yet 
louder  charges  from  the  other  side  of  an  attempted  frand 
in  the  soldiers'  votes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
were  followed  up  by  proof.  Some  of  the  Democratic 
agents  were  convicted  of  these  attempted  frauds,  and, 
after  trial  and  conviction  by  a  military  commission,  they 
were  sentenced  to  a  heavy  imprisonment. 
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The  rebels  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
party  from  whose  success  they  anticipated  so  much  ad- 
vantage. Hood's  movement,  it  was  hoped,  would  have 
a  political  influence  upon  the  election ;  and  Early's  ad- 
vance was  spoken  of  in  Southern  journals  as  a  means  of 
assisting  the  counting  of  the  bdlots  in  Pennsylvania. 
Along  flie  Northern  border,  too,  the  rebel  agents,  sent 
thither  on  ''  detached  service  "  by  the  Rebel  Government^ 
were  active,  in  movements  intended  to  terrify  and  harass 
the  people.  On  the  19th  of  October,  a  party  of  them 
made  a  raid  into  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  robbing  the  banks 
there,  and  making  their  escape  across  the  lines  into  Can- 
ada With  their  plunder,  having  killed  one  of  the  citizens 
in  their  attack.  Pursuit  was  made,  and  several  of 
the  marauders  were  arrested  in  Canada.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  to  procure  their  extradition,  which  were 
not,  however,  brought  to  a  close  before  the  election.  The 
Government  received  information  that  this  affair  was  but 
one  of  a  projected  series,  and  that  similar  attempts  would 
be  made  all  along  the  frontier.  More  than  this,  there 
were  threats,  followed  by  actual  attempts,  to  set  fire  to 
the  principal  Northern  cities,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
some  signs  of  an  inclination  to  renew  the  scenes  of  the 
riots  of  the  year  before. 

A  very  grave  sensation  was  produced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  report  of  Judge  Advocate-General  Holt,  giving 
conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  organized  secret 
association  ut  the  North,  controlled  by  prominent  men  in 
the  Democratic  party,  whose  objects  were  the  overthrow, 
by  revolution,  of  the  Administration,  in  the  interest  of  the 
rebellion.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried. 
The  Democratic  presses  had  sneered  at  the  whole  affair  as 
one  which  was  got  up  by  the  Government  for  polilical 
effect.  But  when  one  of  their  leaders,  being  on  parole 
as  he  was  being  tried,  ran  away  rather  than  meet  the  re- 
sult, people  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  danger  they  had 
escaped. 

So  rife  were  threats  of  a  revolution  at  the  North,  and 
especially  in  New  York  City,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  wei-e  re- 
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olectod,  tliat  the  Government  sent  a  body  of  veterans 
from  tlie  Army  of  tlie  James,  under  General  Butler,  to 
that  city  for  piu'poses  of  precaution.  But,  fortunately, 
in  New  York,  as  everywhere  else,  so  quiet  an  election 
was  never  known,  nor  was  there  ever  one  more  utterly 
free  from  complaints  of  fraud.  Certainly,  none  so  de- 
cisive was  ever  held  in  this  country.  Of  all  the  States 
which  voted  on  that  day.  General  McGlellan  carried 
])ut  threo — New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky — 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  votes  of  all  the  New 
England  States,  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  all 
the  Western  States,  of  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, iind  Arkansas,  and  of  the  new  State  of  Nevada, 
which  was,  on  the  31st  of  October,  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  the  following  proclamation : — 

Whtrrrs,  Tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  which  iras 
ap]»rovo(l  on  the  21  st  day  of  March  last,  entitled,  '*  An  Act  to  enable  the 
People  of  Nevada  to  form  a  Consftitution  and  State  Government,"  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States;  and 

Wlicrcfut,  The  snid  C'uiistitiilion  and  Stato  Government  havcbeen  fonnt-d 
purHUiint  t«>  tlic  cniiditiKn  ])ros(Til)0(l  by  tho  lil'tli  section  <.»f  the  act  c'f  Con- 
gress atoros::i(l,  ;i!nl  tlio  <ertilioate  rr(iuire<l  by  tlR*  s.'iid  act,  and  also  a 
c'dTtv  of  tlic  Constitution  and  ordinances  have  been  submittetl  to  tlie 
rrc-idont  of  the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Prc-:-ideni  «■: 
{he  Cnit'.-d  States,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  nic  by  the 
act  ui'  (\»!);j^r</ss  jilbresaid,  do  hereby  dc(dare  and  proclaim  that  the  said 
State  <»!'  Nevada  is  a<lniitted  into  tlie  Union  on  an  ennal  footing  with  tlie 
nri;xin-'il  States. 

In  witness  wlicreof,  1  liave  hereunto  sot  my  hand  and  caused  the  3i.-a] 
of  tile  United  Stales  to  he  alhxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washinirton,  this  thirty-lirst  day  i*{  Octo- 
ber, in  the  vcar  (»f  our  Lord  (»ne  thousand  ei^'-lit  hHi;tired  iiiid 
|L.  S.J         sixt.y-t\)ur,  an<l   of  the  independence   »)f  the    Unltvd  Stated 
the  eighty-nintli. 

^ Signed;  A.;;."  :■  w.  1,:;,'   -r  n 

By  the  President : 

W.M.   II.  ir^KVt'w.u,  Secretary  0/ State. 

Tin*  v()t<'  at  tliat  ♦*bMnion  was  vorv  larcjo  evorvwlit-n*. 
and  Mr.  T/Iucoln  nHN.*iv»'(l  a  ]K)])ular  njajority  of  over  four 
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hundred  thousand  votes — a  larger  majority  than  was  ever 
received  by  any  other  President. 

The  feeling  which  was  uppermost  in  the  President's 
heart  at  the  result  of  the  election  was  joy  over  its  effects 
upon  the  cause.  He  expressed  this  sentiment  in  some'  re- 
marks which  he  made,  when  serenaded  by  a  club  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  election.  His 
speech  was  as  follows : — 

FsiiSKDS  AND  Fellow-Oitizbns  : — ^Even  before  I  had  been  informed  by 
yon  that  this  compliment  was  paid  to  me  by  loyal  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, friendly  to  me,  I  had  inferred  that  you  were  that  portion  of  my 
countrymen  who  think  that  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  are  to  bo  sub- 
served by  the  support  of  the  present  Administration.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  you  who  think  so  embrace  all  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
the  country.  But  I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  without  personal  interest, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  does  require  that  such  support  and  in- 
dorsement be  given.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  consequence  of  this 
day ^8  work,  if  it  be  as  you  assure  me,  and  as  now  seems  probable,  will  be 
to  the  lasting  advantage,  if  not  to  the  very  salvation  of  the  country.  I 
cannot  at  this  hour  say  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  election ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  I  have  no  desire  to  modify  this  opinion,  that  all 
who  have  labored  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organization  have 
wrougM  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  the  world,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  all  future  ages.  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this 
approval  of  the  people.  But,  while  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark  of  their 
confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint 
of  personal  triumph.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to 
me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any  one,  but  I  give  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the  people's  resolution  to  stand  by 
iree  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  telegraph  brought  certain  news  of  the  result  with- 
in a  few  hours.  On  the  night  of  November  lOth,  the 
various  Lincoln  and  Johnson  Clubs  of  tlie  District  went 
to  the  White  House  to  serenade  the  President,  to  whom 
he  spoke  as  follows : — 

It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  Government,  not  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point  the  present  rebellion 
brought  our  Government  to  a  severe  test,  and  a  Presidential  election 
occurring  in  a  regular  course  during  the  rebellion,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
train. 
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If  the  loval  people  united  were  pat  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  bj 
tlio  robellion,  mast  they  not  fail  when  divided  and  partiidly  paralyzed  bj 
a  political  war  amonj^  themselves?  But  the  election  was  a  necessity. 
We  cannot  have  free  government  without  elections ;  and  if  the  rebellion 
could  force  us  to  forego  or  postpone  a  national  election,  it  might  foiriy 
claim  to  have  already  conquered  and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the  elec- 
tion is  but  human  nature  practically  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
What  has  occurred  in  this  case  must  ever  recur  in  similar  cases.  Hainan 
nature  will  not  change.  In  any  future  great  national  trial,  compared 
with  the  men  of  this,  we  will  have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly  and  as 
wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us,  tlierefore,  study  the  incidents  of  ibis 
as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from,  and  none  of  them  as  wrongs  to  be 
revenged. 

But  the  election,  along  with  its  incidental  and  undesirable  strife,  has 
done  good,  too.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people^s  government  can 
sustain  a  national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great  ci\il  war.  Until  now, 
it  has  not  been  known  to  tlie  world  that  this  was  a  possibility.  It  shows, 
also,  how  sound  and  how  strong  we  still  are.  It  shows  that  even  among 
the  candidates  of  the  name  party,  he  who  is  most  devoted  to  the  Union 
and  most  opposed  to  treason  can  receive  most  of  the  people^s  votes.  It 
shows,  also,  to  the  extent  yet  known,  that  we  have  more  men  now  than 
we  had  when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living, 
brave,  and  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  robellion  continues,  and,  now  that  the  election  is  over,  may 
not  all  liave  a  common  interest  to  reunite  in  a  common  elfort  to  Atve  our 
coininon  roiintry?  Fnr  my  own  part,  I  have  btriven  and  shall  strivo  t»» 
avoid  placiii;^  any  ohstarle  in  tlio  way.  So  long  as  I  have  hoon  Ik-po.  1 
liavo  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's  bosom.  Vhilo  I  am 
duly  st-nslhle  to  the  liigh  compliment  of  are-election,  and  duly  grateful. 
fiN  I  trust,  to  Almighty  (iod,  for  having  directed  my  oouutrymeTi  to  a 
ri;j:ht  con(.'lusi(>n,  a.s  I  think,  lor  tlieir  good,  it  adds  notliing  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  any  other  man  may  he  disappointed  by  the  result. 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  ditlurod  with  me  to  join  with  nie  in  this 
same  spirit  towards  those  wlio  have?  And  now,  let  me  close  by  asking 
three  hearty  cheers  for  our  brave  soldiers  au<l  seamen,  and  their  g:il]2uut 
and  skilful  commanders. 

But  though  Wu)  President  njoieed  over  the  result 
mainly  ])«*cause  of  its  public  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
the  (U)untry,  he  was  by  no  means  ins<*nsil)le  to  the  per- 
sonal confidence^  in  him^solf  whicli  it  exhibited.  This  feel- 
ing lie  (^xpr(\sstHl  in  a  speech  whicli  he  made  to  the  State 
(.'Onunitb^e  of  Maryland,  who  Avaited  on  liim  to  congratu- 
lati*  him  upon  tlie  tru^jt. 
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The  Chairman  had  remarked  that  they  felt  under  deep 
obligations  to  him  because,  by  the  exercise  of  rare  discre- 
tion on  his  part,  Maryland  to-day  occuoied  the  proud 
position  of  a  free  State. 

The  President  satd  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  gratifica- 
tion with  the  result  of  the  election.  He  had  exercised  his  hest  judgment 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  have  the  seal  of  approbation 
placed  upon  his  course  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  his  feelings. 

Believing  the  policy  he  had  pursued  was  the  best  and  the  only  one 
which  could  save  the  country,  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  before,  that 
he  indulged  in  no  feeling  of  triumph  over  any  one  who  had  thought  or 
acted  differently  from  himself.  He  had  no  such  feeling  towards  any 
living  man.  He  thought  the  adoption  of  a  Free  State  Oonstitution  for 
Maryland  was  ^^  a  big  thing/^  and  a  victory  for  right  and  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  part  of  Maryland  in  the  Presidential  election,  although 
of  the  latter  he  thought  well.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated  what  he  had 
taid  before :  namely,  that  those  who  differed  from  and  opposed  us,  will 
yet  see  that  defeat  was  better  for  their  own  good  than  if  they  had  been 
Buccessful. 

Tliis  same  sense  of  personal  gratitude  found  expression 
in  the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Deacon  John 
Phillips,  of  Stourbridge,  Massachusetts,  who,  though  a 
hundred  and  four  years  old,  attended  the  polls  to  cast 
his  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln : — 

ExKOVTtTB  Man Bioir,  WjlShihoton,  NowttmX>«r  H,  1864. 

My  Dear  Sir  :— I  have  heard  of  the  incident  at  the  polls  in  your  town, 
in  which  you  acted  so  honorable  a  part,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  for  the  compliment  paid  me  by 
the  Buffi'age  of  a  citizen  so  venerable. 

The  example  of  such  devotion  to  civic  duties  in  one  whose  days  have 

already  been  extended  an  average  lifetime  beyond  the  Psalmist^s  limit, 

cannot  but  be  valuable  and  fruitful.    It  is  not  for  myself  only,  but  for 

the  country  which  you  have  in  your  sphere  served  so  long  and  so  well, 

that  I  thank  you.     Your  friend  and  servant, 

Abraham  Linoout. 

Deacon  John  Phillips. 

We  publish  here,  as  it  was  written  on  the  same  day,  the 
following  graceful  letter  addressed  by  the  President  to 
Mrs.  Bixby,  a  resident  of  Boston,  who  had  lost  five  sons 
in  the  war,  and  wliose  sixth  was  lying  severely  wounded 
at  the  time  in  the  hospital : — 
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ExECL'Tivz  Makuun,  Wabuiiiotox,  Kotembm'  tl,  18IC 
Deab  Maj>am  : — ^I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  DepartnMnt 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutuut-Gencral  of  Massachusetts,  that  yoa  are  the 
motlicr  of  Hve  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feel  how  weiik  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 
:itteni])t  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I 
cuuQOt  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found 
in  the  tluiuks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Ileareiilj 
Futhcr  may  assuage  tlie  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only 
the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  bo  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abbaham  Lixoour. 
To  Mrs.  BixBT,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  one  conspicuous  among  the 
thousands  who  had  laid  ''costly  sacrifices  upon  the  altar 
of  Freedom,"  touched  the  hearts  of  all,  and  strengthened 
the  f(*elings  of  love  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  coming  to  cherish  for  the  man  whom  Providence 
had  made  their  ruler. 

Prominent  among  tlie  sentiments  which  ruled  the  heart 
and  11  lb  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  that  reverential  sense  of  de- 
pt.'ndtMict^  upon  an  Almi.ulity  Providt'no*',  whicli  finds 
strong  (^xpres^^i(>n  in  tlit'  following  letU^r  wlii<"li  lie  ad- 
dii^ssed  to  Mr?.  Kliz.-v  P.  Gurncy,  an  American  ladv  rt\<i- 
(It  ut  in  London,  and  wile  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  banker 
of  tljat  citv  : — 

My  F>ti:kmei>  Fi:ienp: — T  liave  not  forLTottoii,  jTolinLly  ricvi  r  .-hrJ', 
turiri-t,  t^io  vi-ry  imprf<>ivo  occnsioii  when  ynursi'lf  .'ir:<l  lV^-ii<ls  \Isitoil  iiiv 
on  11  S;iM'atli  lun-noon,  two  yrMi's  ;i^'-i»:  n.ir  liji«l  }(.'iir  kiis'i  K-tU-r,  wrii:*.-;; 
nearly  .i  ;.  v.-ir  lau-r,  vwv  l>t'en  tnri^oitcii.  In  all  it  li.:<  bien  \«>ur  ]'Urju>ae 
tu  stm:::!ljen  niv  rolianre  in  (mm],  I  om  iim«-li  irni<*lil««l  t.>  tl:v  L'-'txl 
(.'Ijri>tian  i-i.tiple  of  the  country  tnr  their  (•(»I!^lant  pniMT  an*]  oon>"l;i!i.»u. 
rni'l  to  nti  oiu-  of  them  inor*^  ihan  to  yniirstlf.  Tlie  [lurjMi^is  i.f  ;)je  AI- 
ini^'htv  ;;:•■■  ?.  rf«.-el  and  must  lu'i-vail.  tlxuiL^li  w<.-  erring'  mortals  n;;.v  fiiil 
to  aceiii-ately  ]ier<*eive  them  in  :.«l\aneo.  We  hop^-d  f.>r  a  )i.-i!']»>  t'-ri'iin.v 
ri'-n  <.f  liii-  tt-rrilile  war  lunir  In-foro  thi>,  hut  (lod  ki;(<\\.«s  l.-^:.  jith!  -..'.i 
rule*!  u(]iei-wi>v.  *  We  shall  yet  acknt>\\  h.djje  Hi.*^  wiMloiii  ant.l  «.ur  cvi 
crrurs  iwerrin.  Mcanuhile  we  must  work  earne-tly  in  tin-  hf-^i  hirh:? 
II'-  gi\i-.'  u.-,  trustiri:,'  lliat  «)  wurkin^'  f^till  r-ondures  to  the  izr^u':  i-'id.-  IK- 
:<i'dai::-.  Sur»ly,  JIv  intiiuls  >()!ne  _Teat  ;.mi)(1  to  t'olh'W  tiiis  ini^'lity  cur. 
v.i^:.)!!.  wliich  ri'i  moital  ri»u]d  mai:.-.  and  no  ni'ivial  i-nnld  -^L-} . 
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Your  people — the  Friends — ^hav  a  had,  and  are  having,  very  great  trials. 
On  principle  and  faith  opposed  to  both  war  and  oppression,  thoj  can  only 
practically  oppose  oppression  by  war.  In  this  hard  dilemma,  some  have 
chosen  one  horn  and  some  the  other.  For  those  appealing  to  me  on  con- 
sdentiouB  gronnds,  I  have  done  and  shall  do  tlic  best  I  coald  and  can  in 
my  own  conscience  nnder  my  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  believe  this,  I 
doubt  not,  and  believing  it,  I  shall  still  receive  for  our  country  and  my- 
self your  earnest  prayers  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

A.    L.INOOLN. 

This  sense  of  religious  reliance  upon  Providence,  evi- 
dent in  all  his  acts,  as  well  as  in  Iiis  expressions,  and  a 
feeling  of  the  integrity  and  purity  of  purpose  which  per- 
vaded all  his  acts,  had  won  for  Mr.  Lincoln  the  cordial 
sui)port  of  the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  country, 
and  he  had  good  reason,  therefore,  for  thus  expressing 
his  indebtedness. to  the  ''  Christian  people  of  the  land  for 
their  constant  prayer  and  consolation."  Though  not  a 
member  of  any  church  or  sect,  he  never  neglected  a 
proper  occasion  for  declaring  his  faith  in  those  great 
principles  on  which  all  Christian  churches  and  sects  are 
buUt. 

When  a  committee  of  colored  men  from  Baltimore  came 
to  him  to  present  him  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Bible,  he 
made  the  following  brief  speech  in  answer  to  their  ad- 
dress : — 

I  can  only  say  now,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  it  has  always  been  a 
sentiment  with  me,  that  all  mankind  should  be  free.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  so  far  as  came  within  my  sphere,  I  have  always  acted  as  I  be- 
lieved was  just  and  right,  and  dune  all  I  could  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
I  have,  in  letters  sent  forth  from  this  oflice,  expressed  myself  better  than 
I  can  now. 

In  regard  to  the  great  Book,  I  have  only  to  say  it  is  the  best  gift  which 
God  has  ever  given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  communicated  to  us  through  this  Book.  But  for  that  Book,  we  could  not 
know  right  from  wrong.  All  tho.so  things  desirable  to  man  are  contained 
in  it.  I  return  you  sincere  thanks  for  this  very  elegant  copy  of  this  great 
]k>ok  of  God  which  you  present. 

All  knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  thorough 
honesty  of  speech,  and  his  whole  life  vindicated  his  asser- 
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tion  that  he  had  acted  as  he  believed  was  just  and  right,  and 
,  Md  dune  all  he  coold  for  tlie  good  of  mankind.  It  was  no( 
*  Btrange,  therefore,  that  the  churches  of  the  coantrj'  gath- 
ered around  such  a  leader  of  such  a  cause.  When  the 
I  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  met  in  May, 
[  1864,  Lhey  adopted  a  series  of  lesolutioue,  expiesslng  the 
[  loyalty  of  that  church,  and  their  sympathy  witii  him, 
I'  These  reaolutiona  were  presented  to  the  Pj-esldent,  who 
[  respouded  to  the  accompanying  addreas  as  follows  : —  ^« 

Gsntlbxbn: — In  response  to  jour  address,  allots  me  to  Atleet  IqH 
Mcur&cj  of  iu  btstorical  atuteiueuts,  induree  the  auntimeiits  it,  eipresM^ 
and  thHnk  you  ia  Uie  oatioa'a  name  for  tbe  Bare  promise  it  pves.  Noblj 
■neUtined,  as  the  Qoremmeot  has  been,  hj  all  the  oliurcbes,  I  woold 
atter  nothing  wblub  might  in  tbe  leaiit  appear  in^'idiom  agunst  aaj. 
Tet  without  this,  it  may  fairlf  be  said,  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Obarch,  not  less  devoted  tbun  the  best,  is  by  it«  greatest  numliers  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  tliat  t]ie  Uetliodiat  Church 
sends  more  soldiers  to  tJie  lield,  more  nnrses  to  the  huEpitsls,  aud  more 
prajera  to  Heaven  thaa  any  other.  God  bless  the  Methodist  Chareh. 
Blasa  all  the  chnrcbes;  aud  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our  great  trial 
giveth  na  the  churches. 

Similar  action  was  also  taken  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  to  their  delegation,  on  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lutions, the  President  spoke  as  follows : — 

In  the  present  very  responsible  position  in  which  1  am  engaged,  I  haT» 
had  great  cause  of  gratitude  for  the  sapport  so  unanimously  given  by  all 
Christian  denominations  of  tbe  country.  I  have  had  occasion  so  fre- 
qnently  to  respond  to  something  like  this  asseni binge,  that  I  have  said  ell  I 
had  to  say.  This  particnlftr  body  is,  in  all  respeold,  as  respectable  as  aaj 
that  have  been  presented  to  me.  The  resolutions  I  have  merely  heard 
r«ad,  and  I  therefore  heg  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  make  ft  du)rt 
reaponse  in  writing. 

These  expressioDS  were  not  confined  to  the  religions 
bodies ;  they  came  to  the  President  from  all  qoartere. 
His  sense  of  this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  educational  interest  was  expressed  in  a  letter  wMoh 
he  wrote  on  learning  that  Princeton  College  had  giTen 
him  the  degree  of  I(L.D.    The  letter  was  aa  follows : — 
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EzKurrm  ICahuoit,  WASHuroroir,  Dteemhmr  ST,  1864. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib  : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your 
note  of  the  20th  of  Deoemher,  conveying  the  announcement  that  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  conferred  upon  me  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  assurance  conveyed  by  this  high  compliment,  that  the  course  of 
the  Government  which  I  represent  has  received  the  approval  of  a  body  of 
gentlemen  of  such  character  and  intelligence,  in  this  time  of  public  trial, 
is  most  grateful  to  me. 

Thoughtful  men  must  feel  that  the  fate  of  civilization  upon  this  conti- 
nent is  involved  in  the  issue  of  our  contest.  Among  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  this  conviction  is  the  hearty  devotion  everywhere  exhibited  by 
our  schools  and  colleges  to  the  national  cause. 

I  am  most  thankful  if  my  labors  have  seemed  to  conduct  to  the 

preservation  of  those  institutions,  under  which  alone  we  can  expect  good 

government,   and  in  its  train  sound  learning,  and  the  progress  of  the 

liberal  arts. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lnroour. 
Dr.  John  Maolban. 

It  was  with  ^o  ordinary  interest  that  the  "good  Chris- 
tian people"  of  the  North  had  in  the  political  campaign. 
And  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  they  saw  the  triumph 
of  the  cause,  which  was  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  secured 
by  the  re-election  of  a  man  so  true,  so  pure,  so  honest, 
so  kindly,  so  thoroughly  Christian  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  as  President  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER      XIX. 

|.  MBETDJO  OP  CONGRESS  AND  PaOQBESS  OF  THE  WAE. 

THB    OODHTBT    AT    THE  MeBTINO  OF  CoKOBEaB. TnB  leas' 

■Pbookecisqs  IB  OosoBBSB.— Fort  Fibheb. — Dbath  or  Ei>w*ra 
Pz&Qi  OoNrsBHHOB  18  GiiiFTax  BoADe.^llujTA&T  Ar- 

Thk  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  met  in 
Pooember,  1864,  was  in  every  way  encouraging.  At  the 
.South,  General  Sherman,  taking  advantage  of  Hood's 
having  left  the  way  clear  for  his  march  to  the  sea,  had  de- 
stn^ed  Atlanta,  and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  Georgia, 

His  plans  were  not  positively  Iinown,  Ijut  it  was  known 
thfitllB  was  mailing  good  progress,  and  tlje  great<>st  con- 
fldfiDoe  was  felt  in  liis  accomplishing  his  designs,  what- 
erer  they  were.  The  President  described  the  position 
of  atTairs  exactly  in  the  following  little  speech,  which  he 
made,  on  December  6th,  in  response  to  a  serenade: — 

FfiiBHDa  AND  Fellow-Citizen B : — I  believe  1  ehtil  auver  be  old  «iu>i]gh 

to  apeak  wiUiont  erobarrassmeot  when  I  have  notliiog  to  talk  about.  I 
liave  no  good  dowh  to  tell  yoa,  and  yet  I  have  no  bad  newa  to  tell.  Wfl 
have  talked  of  elections  ontil  there  is  noUiing  more  to  eav  about  them. 
The  most  interesting  news  we  now  have  is  from  Sherman.  We  &11  know 
where  he  went  in  at,  but  I  can't  tell  where  he  will  come  ont  at.  T  will 
now  close  by  proposing  three  cheers  for  General  Sherman  and  kis  armj. 

Hood  had  marched  into  Tennessee  with  the  hope  of 
overronning  the  State,  now  that  Sliennan's  army  was  ont 
of  Ids  way,  but  found  General  Thomas  an  opponent  not 
to  be  despised,  and  had  already,  in  his  terrible  repalse  at 
Franklin,  received  a  foretaste  of  the  defeats  which  were 
about  to  fall  upon  him  in  tVont  of  Nashville. 

In  the  East,  Grant  still  held  Lee's  army  with  deadly 
gripe.  He  had  cut  off  the  Weldon  Railroad  and  was 
slowly  working  to  the  sowthward,  while  Sheridan  was 
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nndispnted  master  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  North 
Carolina  a  decided  advantage  liad  been  gained  by  tliB  bold 
exploit  of  Identenant  Gushing,  who,  with  a  torpedo-boat, 
sunk  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle  at  her  moorings,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  recapture  of  Plymouth,  with 
many  guns. 

Many  different  schemes  of  the  rebels,  not  precisely 
military  in  their  character  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  war,  had  been  found  out  and  foiled.  A  plot  to  cap- 
ture steamers  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  discovered  in  time 
to  take  measures  not  only  to  break  it  up,  but  to  capture 
those  who  had  undertaken  it.  Other  attempted  raids 
upon  cities  and  towns  near  the  northern  frontier  had  also 
been  prevented.  A  nd  a  plot  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  New 
York  failed  of  success,  although  fires  were  set  in  thir- 
teen of  the  principal  hotels. 

The  St.  Albans  raiders  were  in  custody,  and  reasonable 
hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  be  delivered  over 
to  our  authorities.  The  whole  condition  of  the  country 
was  favorable,  and  the  Thanksgiving  Day  appointed  by 
the  President  for  the  24th  of  November  had  been  kept 
Tvith  joy  and  gladness  of  heart.  Gold,  which  had  been 
up  as  high  as  280,  had  worked  down  nearly  to  200, 
with  every  indication  of  going  steadily  lower.  The  pros- 
pects of  a  relief  from  any  further  draft  were  briglit.  And 
measures  iTad  been  taken  to  effect  the  exchange  of  some 
of  our  prisoners,  whose  dreadful  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  the  rebel  authorities  had  shocked  the  public  heart  and 
given  a  deeper  tone  to  public  indignation. 

One  slight  indication  of  the  progress  which  we  were 

making  in  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  tlie  Union  was 

the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Fernan- 
dina,  Florida,  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  November 

19th. 

A  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

WiiKREAs,  by  my  proclamation  of  the  19tli  of  April,  1861,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  ports  of  certain  States,  including  those  of  Norfolk,  in  tlie 
State  of  Virginia,  and  Fernandina  and  Pcnsacola,  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
wore  for  reasons  therein  set  forth  intended  to  be  placed  under  blockade, 
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tnd  whereas  the  said  ports  were  sahseqaently  blockaded  aoeordiDglT,  hmt 
having  for  some  tinio  past  been  in  the  militarj  posaesaion  of  the  Uailffd 
States,  it  is  deemed  ad\isable  that  they  should  be  opened  to  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Prerident  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  parsnant  to  the  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  fifth  nection 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  18th  of  July,  1861,  entitled  *^  As 
art  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  for  other 
purposes,^*  do  hereby  declare  that  the  blockade  of  the  swd  porta  of  Nor- 
folk, Femandina,  and  Pensacola  shall  so  far  cease  and  determine,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  that  commercial  intercourse  with 
those  ports,  except  to  persons,  things,  and  information  contraband  of  war, 
may  from  time  to  time  be  carried  on,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  limitations  and  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  such  military  and 
naval  regulations  as  are  now  in  force  or  may  hereafter  be  found  necessary. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  nineteenth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

[l.  s.]      four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
ninth.  Ajbraham  Lmcof^. 

By  the  President : 

WiLiJAM  n.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Our  for(*ign  relations  wcnv  also  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion.  Oar  relations  with  15razil  liad  been  for  a  moment 
threatened  "by  the  capture  of  the  r(3bel  armed  vessel 
Florida^  by  the  Wachusdt^  under  Captain  Collins,  wliile 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  in  the  early 
moining  of  October  5th.  The  act  was  unauthorized  by 
our  Government.  It  caused  a  great  outcry  from  the 
friends  of  the  n.*bels  abroad,  who  used  everv  effort  to  have 
tlie  Euroj)ean  ])owers  take  u])  the  matter.  No  ap]>rehen- 
sion,  however,  was  felt  of  this,  by  our  people,  and  while 
they  regretted  that  any  a])])arent  insult  sliould  have  b<»en 
oUrn-d  to  P)razil,  they  wen?  not  ins<'nsible  to  the  advan- 
tijge  of  having  thus  got  rid  of  one  of  the  rebel  ]M.*stsof  tlie 
h;a.  The  vessel  was  luought  to  Hampton  Koads,  when*, 
owing  to  injuries  received  by  an  accidt^ntal  collision  with 
a  v«'ssel  going  out  of  the  harl)or,  cou])ledwith  the  daujage 
sh(.'  liad  re(;eived when  takc.Mi  1)V  the  Wachf/scfL  she  sank 
in   >]>ite  of  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  save  her 
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Those  of  her  crew  who  were  on  board  when  she  was 
taken  were  afterwards  restored  to  Brazil,  and  an  ample 
apology  made  for  the  aflfkir. 

Onr  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been 
drawn  more  close  by  the  presence  of  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary frori%that  State.  The  President,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  gave  audience  to  the  envoy,  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Allen, 
and  in  reply  to  the  address  made  by  him,  on  presenting 
his  credentials,  spoke  as  follows : — 

8iB : — ^In  ererj  light  in  which  the  State  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can 
be  Gontemplated,  it  is  an  object  of  profound  interest  for  the  United  States. 
Virtually  it  was  once  a  colony.  It  is  now  a  near  and  intimate  neighbor. 
It  is  a  haven  of  shelter  and  refreshment  for  our  merchants,  fishermen, 
seamen,  and  other  citizens,  when  on  their  lawful  occasions  they  are  nay- 
igating  the  eastern  seas  and  oceans.  Its  people  are  free,  and  its  laws, 
language,  and  religion  are* largely  the  -fruit  of  our  own  teaching  and 
example.  The  distinguished  part  which  you,  Mr.  Minister,  haye  aeted 
in  the  history  of  that  interesting  country,  is  well  known  here.  It  giyes 
me  pleasure  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  desire  to  do  what  I  can  to  ren- 
der now  your  sojourn  in  the  United  States  agreeable  to  yourself^  satisfac- 
tory to  your  soyereign,  and  beneficial  to  the  Hawaiian  people. 

In  our  relations  with  the  other  smaller  powers  there 
was  nothing  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

It  was  manifest,  however,  that  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  were  less  inclined  to  interfere  with  us  than  they 
had  ever  been.  The  St.  Albans  raid  and  the  proceedings 
for  the  extradition  of  the  raiders,  were  leading  to  a  good 
deal  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  England.  But  the  readiness  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  take  measures  to  deliver  up  the 
offenders  and  to  prevent  such  incursions  for  the  future, 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  no  serious 
difficulty  would  arise. 

There  had  been  another  change  in  the  Cabinet,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  occurred  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Blair.  Attorney-General  Bates,  on  the  25th  of  Novem 
ber,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  December 
1st.  The  post  was  afterwards  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky. 
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Tlie  df'ath  of  Chief-Justice  Taney,  wliich  occarred  < 
the  12tli  of  October,  bad  left  a  vaciincj  in  one  of  I 
most  important  offices  in  tlie  coantiy.     The  office  WM'" 
filled  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  by  the  appoiDtment  of 
Mr.  Chase,  the  late  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 

Congress  met  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  i>«}embcr,  1 
1  the  President' B  raessage  was  not  sent  ia  till  the  next  c" 
It  was  aa  follows : — 


PRESIDENT'S    MESSAQE. 

,     ftl.LOW-ClTIZESS  OF  THB  SsNATS  *SD  HoUSE  l>r  REPItESBNTATITSS: 

Agaia  llio  blessings  of  healtb  and  obrniflttot  harvests  claim  our  p 
y  foandeat  gratitade  U>  Almighty  God. 

The  condition  of  uar  ToreigD  tifiiiira  is  reaiioniiblv  satisfactorj. 
Mexico  continues  to  be  a  theatrB  of  civil  war.    While  onr  pulilinJ  n 
[  'tinna  with  that  coimtr;  have  nnflcrgono  no  chaoge,  we  have  « 

.mo  Ktrictl/  Qinintained  nentralit;r  botTreen  the  belligerents. 
[  ijuest  of  the  States  of  Ooata  Bica  and  Niearaiigna,  n  competent  engiM 
1'  hui  bctcn  aathorizetl  to  moke  a  Borvej  of  the  River  San  Jnan  sod  the  fN 
l-of  Bon  Joan.     It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction    that  the  diffica 
which,  for  n  moment,  excited  some  politicd  apprehension,  ai 
closing  of  the  iateroceanic  transit  route,  have  been  amicablj  adjast«ilf 
and  tlmt  tliere  is  a  good  procpect  tlml  the  route  will  soon  be   reopened 
wiCli  eji  increase  uf  cupatitf  and  iiiluptation.     We   coald  not  cxiigg«» 
ato  either  the  commercial  or  the  political  importance  of  that  great  im- 
proveraeat.     It  would  be  doitig  injustice  to  an  important  South  American 
State  not  to  acknowledge  the  directness,  frankness,  and  cordiality  with 
which  the  States  of  Colombia  have  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  this 
Ooveminent.     A  claims  convention  has  been  constituted  to  complete  Uw 
nnfinished  work  of  the  one  which  closed  its  session  in  1861.  * 

The  new  liberal  Constitution  of  Venezuela  having  gone  into  effect  with 
the  nnivoraal  acquiescence  of  the  people,  the  Government  nnder  it  ha* 
been  recognized,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it  has  been  opened  ia  k 
cordial  nnd  friendly  spirit. 

The  long  deferred  Avea  Island  claim  has  been  sntisfaclorilT  paid  ,ii»d 
discharged.  Mutual  payments  have  been  made  of  the  claims  awarded  by 
the  late  Joint  commission  for  the  settlement  of  claims  betneen  fhe  United 
States  and  Peru.  An  earnest  and  cordial  friend ibip  continues  to  exist 
between  the  two  cuuntries,  and  such  efforts  as  were  in  my  power  have 
been  ased  R>  remove  misunderatanding,  and  bvert  a  tlirealened  war  betwMa 
Fern  and  Spain.  Onr  relations  are  of  the  most  friendly  nature  with 
Chili,  tlie  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Costa  liica,  Paraguay,  San  Salva- 
dor, and  Hayti.  During  tlie  past  year  no  differences  of  any  kind  hat* 
arisen  with  any  of  these  republics ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thedr  ajmp» 
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thierwith  the  United  States  are  constantly  expressed  with  cordiality  and 
earnestness. 

The  claim  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the  cargo  of  the  hrig  Macedonian, 
m  1821,  has  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Goyernment  of  Chili. 

Civil  war  continues  in  the  Spanish  part  of  San  Domingo,  apparently 
without  prospect  of  an  early  close. 

Official  correspondence  has  been  freely  opened  with  Liberia,  and  it 
gives  us  a  pleasing  view  of  social  and  political  progress  in  that  republic. 
It  may  be  expected  to  derive  new  vig^  from  American  influence,  im 
proved  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

I  solicit  your  authority  to  furnish  to  the  republic  a  gunboat,  at  a  mod- 
erate cost,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by  instalments.  Such  a 
vessel  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  tl^t  State  against  the  native  African 
races,  and  in  Liberian  hands  it  would  be  more  effective  in  arresting  the 
African  slave-trade  than  a  squadron  in  our  own  hands.  The  possession 
of  the  least  organized  naval  force  would  stimulate  a  generous  ambition 
in  the  republic,  and  the  confidence  which  we  should  manifest  by  fur- 
nishing it,  would  win  forbearance  and  favor  towards  the  colony  from  all 
civilized  nations. 

The  proposed  overland  telegraph  between  America  and  Europe,  by  the 
way  of  Behring^s  Straits  and  Asiatic  Russia,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
Congress  at  the  last  session,  has  been  undertaken  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  by  an  association  of  American  citizens,  with  the  cordial 
good  will  and  support  as  well  of«this  Government  as  of  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  •Assurances  have  been  received  from  most  of  the 
South  American  States  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  enterprise,  and 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  in  constructing  lines  tributary  to  that  world- 
encircling  communication. 

I  learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  noble  design  of  a  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  eastern  coast  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  renewed,  with  the  full  expectation  of  its  early  accomplishment, 
flnis  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  return  of  domestic  peace,  the  country  will 
be  able  to  resume  with  energy  and  advantage  her  former  high  career 
of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Our  very  popular  and  estimable  representative  in  Egypt  died  in  April 
last.  An  unpleasant  altercation,  which  arose  between  the  temporary  incum- 
bent of  the  office  and  the  Government  of  the  Pacha,  resulted  in  a  suspen- 
sion of  intercourse.  The  evil  was  prom])tly  corrected  on  the  arrival  of 
the  successor  in  the  consulate,  and  our  relations  with  Egypt,  as  well  as 
our  relations  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  rebellion  which  has  been  so  long  flagrant  in  China,  has  at  last 
l>een  suppressed  with  the  co-operating  good  offices  of  this  Government, 
and  of  the  other  Western  commercial  States.  The  judicial  consular 
establishment  has  become  very  difficult  and  onerous,  and  it  will  need 
legislative  revision  to  adapt  it  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and 
to  the  more  intimate  intercourse  which  has  been  instituted  with  the  Gov- 
40 
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«rnnicnt  and  people  of  that  vnat  empire.    China  aeenis  U  b*  Ammi|iJ^H 
'    with  henrt/  iiooA  wiU  the  conventional  laws  which  regiiliit«   comm^^H 
AOil  tocitX  mtercoaraa  among  Western  nations.  ^^ 

[       Owing  to  the  pectilinr  situation  of  Japan,  and  the  anom*1<i(is  furni  vF 
4l8  guvemment,  the  action  of  tliut  empire,  in  performing  ire»i»  ui|>iUk> 
I    Hoas,  ia   InC-onsIaDt   and   caprif^ions.      Nevertheless,  good   pr«grv*4  !•<• 
I  .been  effected  bj  the  Western  poncrs,  moving  iritb  enlightened  eoiicrrl. 
'  Oar  own  pecuniar;^  claims  Uave  tieeu  nllowed  or  put  in  eoursn  «f  setilrmetu, 
I    tad  the  inland  sea  Loa  been  reuf>ened  U>  commerce.     Tliero  ia  rco-ioa  alia 
to  belieie  that  tbese  proceedings  have  increased  rather  than  diutuu*lie«l 
tho  friondahip  of  Japan  towards  the  United  States. 
Tlio  porta  uf  Norfolk,  Femandina,  and  Peneacola  have  Iwrn  opened  bf 
'    proelamation.      It   is  hoped  that  foreign  morchaDts  will  now  oinsitlfr 
[   ^bother  it  IS  not  safer  and  more  profitable  to  tlie  nisei  res,  as  well  as  jmt 
[    to  the  United  States,  to  reeort  to  tlte'm   and  other  open  ports,  tlum  it 
I    b  to  pursne,  tbrongh  manj  hazards,  and  at  vast  cost,  a  contraband  trada 
'  with  other  ports  wiiioh  are  closed,  if  not  b;  actual  military  operation*^  aS 
least  b;  a  lawful  and  effective  blockade. 

For  mjself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Eiecalire, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  exclude  enemies  of  tlio  human  race  from  as 
ttsjlom  in  ttie  United  States.  If  Congress  should  think  that  proceedingt 
in  sach  oosee  lack  the  aatbority  of  law,  or  ought  to  be  further  r«gulat«d 
bj  it,  I  recommend  that  provision  bo  made  for  effectually  preventing  for- 
ei^  slave-traders  from  acioiring  domicile  and  facilities  for  their  criminal 
occupation  in  our  country.        .  • 

Jt  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  question,  the  maritirae 
powers,  with  t!io  light  they  now  enjoy,  would  not  concede  the  privilegM 
of  n  naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents  of  the  United  States,  destitute  m 
they  are  and  always  have  been  equally  of  ships  and  of  ports  and  harbors. 
Disloyal  emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assiduous  nor  more  succ^safo] 
during  the  lost  year  than  they  were  before  that  time  in  their  effnna, 
under  favor  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil  our  country  in  foreign  wars.  IIm 
desire  and  determination  of  the  maritime  States  to  defeat  that  design  are 
believed  to  bo  as  sincere  ns,  and  cannot  be  more  earnest  than,  our  own. 
Nevertheless,  unforeseen  political  difficulties  liave  arisen,  especially  in 
Brazilian  and  British  ports,  and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  reqnire,  tba 
practice  of  constant  vigilance  and  a  Just  and  conciliatory  spirit  on  tlie  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  nations  concerned  and  their  Gov- 
ernments. Commissioners  have  been  appointed  under  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Pugot's  Sound  Agricultural  Companies  in  Oregon,  and  are  now  proceediog 
to  the  execution  of  the  trust  assigned  to  them. 

In  view  of  the  insecurity  of  life  in  the  region  adjacent  to  the  CanadiaM 
border  by  recent  assaults  and  depredations  committed  by  inimical  and 
desperate  persons  who  are  harbured  there,  it  has  been  thought  proper  t* 
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give  Aoirice  that  after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  the  period  condition- 
allj  Etipnlated  in  the  existing  arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  Btates  mnst  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  increase  their  naval 
armament  npon  the  lakes,  if  thej  shall  find  that  proceeding  necessary. 
The  condition  of  the  border  will  necessarily  come  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  continuing  or  modifying  the  rights  of 
transit  from  Canada  through  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  regulation 
of  imports,  which  were  temporarily  established  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
of  the  5th  of  June,  1864. 

I  desire,  however,  to  be  understood,  while  making  this  statement,  that 
the  colonial  authorities  are  not  deemed  to  be  intentionally  unjust  or  un- 
firiendly  towards  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  ever^ 
reason  to  expect  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
they  will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  new  incursions  across 
the  border. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration 
has,  so  far  as  was  possible,  been  put  into  operation. 

It  seems  to  need  amendment  which  will  enable  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds  against  the  immigrants  while 
on  their  way  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  ports,  so  as  to  secure  them  here 
a  free  choice  of  avocations  and  places  of  settlement.  A  liberal  disposition 
towards  this  great  national  policy  is  manifested  by  most  of  the  European 
States,  and  ought  to  be  reciprocated  on  our  part  by  giving  the  immigrants 
effective  national  protection.  I  regard  our  immigrants  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal replenishing  streams  which  are  appointed  by  Providence  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  internal  war  and  its  wastes  of  national  strength  and 
health.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  the  flow  of  that  stream  in  its 
present  fulness,  and  to  that  end  the  Government  must  in  everyway  make 
it  manifest  that  it  neithor»nceds  nor  designs  to  impose  involuntary  military 
service  upon  those  who  come  from  other  lands  to  cast  their  lot  in  our  country. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  have  been  successfully  admin- 
istered during  the  last  year. 

The  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  beneficially  affected 
the  revenue.  Altliough  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  experience 
the  full  effect  of  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  imposing 
increased  taxation,  the  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  upon  the 
basis  of  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  including  loans 
and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1863,  were 
$1,394,796,007  62,  and  the  aggregate  disbursements  upon  the  same  basis 
were  $1,298,056,101  89,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  as  shown  by 
warrants,  of  $96,739,905  73.  Deduct  from  these  amounts  the  amount  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt  redeemed,  and  the  amount  of  issues  in 
iubstitution  therefor,  and  theactual  cash  operations  of  the  treasury  were, 
receipts,  $884,076,646  77,  disbursements,  $865,234,087  86,  which  leaves  a 
cash  balance  in  tho  treasury  of  $18,842,558  71.  Of  the  receipts,  there 
were  derived  from  customs,  $102,316,152  99;  from  lands,  $588,338  29; 
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from  direct  taxes,  $475,648  96;  from  internal  revenues,  $109,741,134  10; 
from  misccllnncous  sources,  $47,611,448  10;  ^nd  from  loans  applied  to 
actual  expenditures,  including  former  balance,  $623,443,929  18.  There 
"were  disbursed,  for  the  civil  service,  $27,505,599  46 ;  for  pensiont  and 
Indians,  $7,517,930  97;  for  the  War  Department,  $60,791,842  97;  for  the 
Navy  Department,  $85,733,292  97;  for  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
$53,685,421  69.  Making  an  aggregate  of  $865,234,087  86,  and  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $18,842,558  71,  as  before  stated. 

For  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  three  remaining  quarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  general  operations  of  the  Treasury  in 
detail,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  the  moneys  required  to 
meet  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  war  derived  from  taxation  should 
be  still  further  increased ;  and  I  earnestly  invito  your  attention  to  thii 
subject,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  such  additional  le<;islation  as  shall 
be  required  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  Secretary.  The  public 
debt  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  last,  as  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  one  billion  seven  hundred  and  forty  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and  eiplity-nino  dollars  and  forty-nine  cent*. 
Probably,  should  the  war  continue  for  another  year,  that  amount  may  be 
increased  by  not  far  from  five  hundred  millions.  Held  as  it  is,  for  tlie 
most  part,  by  our  own  people,  it  has  become  a  substantial  brancli  of 
national  though  private  property.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  more  nearly 
tliis  ]»ro])orty  can  bu  distributed  ainori*^  all  the  pooplo.  the  better.  To 
fjivor  such  <^cneriil  distriluilion,  L'roater  iiulucomciit^  tn  l-vr-iino  «»\vi;«.ts, 
jK'rhaiis,  luiLrlit  with  ^'ooJ  etlVcl  and  without,  iiijurv,  Ik-  presii»to<l  t<i  j.».r>t'i:s 
ot'  liiiiitod  means.  With  this  view,  1  pii.L'"i:e>t  wheiijer  it  luiLrlit  U'tt  he 
both  expeiliont  and  (MMnpetcUt  lor  ('<.»nj^'ress  to  j;ri)vide  tii;it  a  liiiiiLed 
amount  of  some  future  i>.>ue  of  pui)!!!;  securities  mi;^dit  he  held,  l»v  any 
l>on(i-Jiilf  purchaser,  e.\em]»t  tVom  taxation  ami  tVo::i  sei/uro  lor  deift, 
umler  such  restrictions  and  limitation?  a'^  miudit  l-e  necu.-'.-ary  to  f:';:.ird 
UL'ainst  nlui^o  ot'  so  imijortant  a  j>riviU'::c.  'Jhis  wouKi  onalde  prud^iii 
j)ersons  to  >v't  aside  a  small  annuity  a.L:ain>t  a  ]Mis>iMe  day  of  want. 
PrivilriTrs  like  the>e  wt>u!d  ren<ler  the  po>ses>ion  oi"  sucii  securitik-s  To  tlio 
CfiioiHit  limited  mo-'t  dcsinihle  to  any  pi  r>on  of  s'!i:d!  means  wii-»  ini^rht 
be  ;iitl'.:  to  save  onou'.-h  lor  the  jmrpo^e.  The  iri'eat  advantau'e  <.d'  ei:i/ri:s 
bi'inir  criMliti»rs  as  well  as  debtors  with  relation  to  the  i)ublic  debt  i< 
obvious.  Men  readily  j)erceive  that  they  cannot  he  much  oi'[>re«^5ed  J>y  a 
deiit  which  they  owe  U)  themselves.  The  i)uhlic  lieht  on  the  l>t  day  of  July 
la^i,  al:hou;iii  somewhat  excee<lini:^  the  e>timate  Ki(  tiie  Ss-cretary  y\  liio 
Ti'i'a>ui"v  made  to  (.'onirress  at  the  ctimmciicrmeiit.  td'  la>t  se-Nion,  fiJl.< 
sf.ort  </f  the  estimate  t*f  tliat  oiiict-r  made  in  the  [)recedinL'  I)eceinber  us  :o 
its  prnhuMe  aniouni  at  tiio  hcLinnin;.:  t>f  this  year,  by  the  ^v.ia  t-f 
J;{,0'.i."j.<>7'J  o3.  This  lact  exhihits  a  satisfactory  condition  and  cun»\uct  of 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  national  banking  system  is  proving  to  be  acceptable  to  capitalists 
and  to  the  people.  On  the  25th  day  of  November,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  national  banks  had  been  organized,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  were  conversions  from  State  banks.  Changes  from  the  State  sys- 
tem to  the  national  system  are  rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  ho]>ed  that 
very  soon  there  will  be  in  the  United  States  no  banks  of  issue  not  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  no  bank-note  circulation  not  secured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  the  Government  and  the  people  will  derive  general  ben- 
efit firom  this  change  in  tlie  banking  system  of  the  country  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  The  national  system  will  create  a  reliable  and  permanent 
influence  in  support  of  the  national  credit,  aiid  protect  the  people  against 
losses  in  the  use  of  paper  money.  Whether  or  not  any  further  legislation 
is  advisable  for  the  suppression  of  State  bank  issues,  it  will  be  for  Congress 
to  determine.  It  seems  quite  dear  that  the  Treasiv'y  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily conducted,  unless  the  Government  can  exercise  a  restraining  power 
over  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  accompanying  documents 
will  detail  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  in  the  field  since  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  message,  and  also  the  operations  of  the  several  administrative 
bureaux  of  the  War  Department  during  the  last  year.  It  will  also  specify 
the  measures  deemed  essential  for  the  national  defence,  and  to  keep  up  and 
supply  the  requisite  military  force.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
p'resents  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  aflfairs  of  that  de- 
partment and  of  the  naval  service.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  and 
laudable  pride  to  our  countrymen  tliat  a  navy  of  such  proportions  has 
been  organized  in  so  brief  a  period,  and  conducted  with  so  much  efficiency 
and  success.  The  general  exhibit  of  the  navy,  including  vessels  under 
construction  on  the  1st  of  December,  1864,  shows  a  total  of  671  vessels, 
carrying  4,610  guns,  and  510,896  tons,  being  an  actual  increase  during 
the  year,  over  and  above  all  losses  by  shipwreck  or  in  battle,  of  83  ves- 
sels, 167  guns,  and  42,427  tons.  The  total  number  of  men  at  tliis  time -in 
the  naval  service,  including  officers,  is  about  51,000.  There  have  been 
captured  by  the  navy  during  the  year  324  vessels,  and  the  whole  number 
of  naval  captures  since  hostilities  commenced  is  1,379,  of  which  267  are 
steamers.  The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned  prize 
property  thus  far  reported  amounts  to  $1^1^96,250  51.  A  large  amount 
of  such  proceeds  is  still  under  adjudication,  and  yet  to  be  reported.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  Navy  Department,  of  every  description,  including 
the  cost  of  the  immense  squadrons  that  have  been  called  into  existence 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  Ist  of  November,  1864,  are 
$288,647,262  35.  Your  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  especially  in  regard  to  a 
navy-yard  and  suitable  establishment  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
iron  vessels  and  the  machinery  and  armature  of  our  ships,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  my  last  annual  message. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  in 
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•elation  to  the  leglslsUon  of  Congross.  at  its  itet  ataioa,  in  t 
prixe  ou  our  inland  waters. 

I  corilinlij  concur  in  the  recomm^idatiDni  of  tlie  ScGr«t«r7 
pruprietj  of  creating  the  new  rank  of  Tiee-ndroiral  in  our  tMVKt  strvlot. 

Your  attention  i»  invitcil  to  tha  report  of  tlie  Pi»tuiiut«r-G«Deral  tar  a 
deified  ftccount  of  the  operatiooB  and  Qiiuiui&l  (Hioditioo  of  tlio  VvA- 
Office  DepartmunL 

The  postal  revcnaea  for  the  year  enilinp  Jnno  SO,  1804,  amoanted  t« 
(lS,4aS,S53  T8,  and   the  eipenditnres  to  il£,011,T86  20;  the 
eiptnditurea  over  rooeipta  being  $206,GQS!  43. 

The  views  presented  by  Uie  PostmsBt«r- General  on  Uie  sabje«t 
apcoiol  );rants  bj  (he  Govemineut,  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of 
lint.-9  ot  ocoun  mail  sicainships,  and  Uio  puUc;  ha  recomnenda  fur 
development  of  increased  commercial  iuterc«or«e  with  ajjaoont 
Deiehboriug  Qouutrici,  ahould  receive  Ui«  caruful  conBiiletalion  of 
gresa. 

It  is  of  not«wortlij  interest,  that  the  steady  expaniiion  of  popnla^oi^ 
improvemoot,  and  goverraental  institutions  over  tlie  now  and  nnoouaptod 
portiona  of  our  country,  has  scarcely  been  chocked,  much  leu  uuixidtd 
or  destroyed  by  onr  great  civil  war,  which  ut  firiit  gitinoe  would  Mem  to 
have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation. 

The  organization  and  adroiasion  of  the  State  of  Norada  box  been  com- 
pleted in  oonfumiity  with  law,  and  thus  our  excellent  system  is  flmiiy 
establiflbed  in  the  mouatiiins  which  once  seemed  a  barren  and  uninhabita- 
ble waste  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  tlioae  whv:h  have  grown  up 
OD  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Territories  of  tiie  Onion  are  generally  in  a  condition  of  prosperity 
and  rapid  growth.  Idaho  and  Montana,  by  reason  of  their  great  distance 
and  the  interrnption  of  communication  with  them  by  Indian  bustilitiea, 
have  been  only  partially  organized  ;  but  it  is  understood  thai  these  diffi- 
cnltie?  are  about  to  disappear,  which  will  permit  their  Govemmenta  like 
those  of  the  others  to  go  into  speedy  and  full  operation. 

As  intimately  connected  with  and  promotive  of  this  material  growth  of 
the  nation,  I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  valuable  informatioD 
and  important  recommendations  relating  to  the  public  lands,  Indian  affaii% 
the  Pacific  Railroads,  and  mineral  discoveries  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  which 
report  aliio  embraces  the  subjects  of  patentfl,  pensions,  and  other  topioa  of 
public  interest  pertaining  to  Lis  department.  The  quantity  of  pablio  land 
disposed  of  during  the  five  quarters  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  September 
last,  was  4,SS1,»12  acres,  of  which  1,638,014  acres  were  entered  npdar 
the  homestead  law.  The  remainder  was  located  with  military  land  war- 
rants, agricultural  scrip  certified  to  States  for  railroad*,  and  atdd  for 
oosli.  The  cash  received  from  sales  and  location  fee*  was  tl,01f,44C 
The  income  from  sales  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  SO^  18>^ 
vas  $078,007  21,  against  $136,077  SS  reoeired  during  tha  pn«ediii( 
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year.  The  aggregate  number  of  acres  Bnrveycd  during  the  year  has  been 
equal  to  the  quantity  disposed  o^  and  there  is  open  to  settlement  about 
138,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  land. 

The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
States  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has  been  entered  upon  \rith  a 
vigor  that  gives  assurance  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
§  ments  arising  from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor. 
The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely  located 
for  one  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  central  point  at  Omaha  City, 
Nebraska,  and  a  preliminary  location  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  made  from  Sacramento,  eastward,  to  the  great  bend  of 
Mucker  River,  in  Nevada.  Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and 
cinnabar  mines  have  been  added  to  the  many  heretofore  known,  and  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
subordinate  ranges  now  teems  with  enterprifflng  labor  which  is  richly 
remunerative.  It  is  believed  that  the  product  of  the  mines  of  precious 
metals  in  that  region  has  during  the  year  reached,  if  not  exceeded, 
$100,000,000  in  value. 

It  was  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message  that  our  Indian 
system  be  remodelled.  Congress  at  its  last  session,  acting  upon  the 
recommendation,  did  provide  for  reorganizing  the  system  in  California, 
and  it  is  believed  that,  under  the  present  organization,  the  management 
*  of  the  Indians  there  will  be  attended  with  reasonable  success.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  pn^dde  for  the  proper  government  of  the  Indians 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  render  it  secure  for  the  advancing  settler 
and  to  provide  f^  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  Secretary  reiterates 
his  recommendations,  and  to  them  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited. 

The  liberal  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  paying  pensions  to  invalid 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependent  mothers  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  disease 
contracted,  or  of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  their  country,  have 
been  diligently  administered. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  pension-rolls,  during  the  year  ending 
the  80th  day  of  June  last,  the  names  cf  16,770  invalid  soldiers,  and  of 
271  disabled  seamen ;  making  the  present  number  of  army  invalid  pen- 
sioners 22,767,  and  of  the  navy  invalid  pensioners,  712.  Of  widows, 
orphans,  and  mothers,  22,198  have  been  placed  on  the  army  pension-rolls, 
and  248  on  the  navy  rolls.  The  present  number  of  army  pensioners  of 
this  class  is  25,443,  and  of  the  navy  pensioners,  798.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  number  of  Revolutionary  pensioners  was  1,430;  only 
twelve  of  them  were  soldiers,  of  whom  seven  have  since  died.  The 
remainder  are  those  who  under  the  law  receive  pensions  because  of  relor 
tioDship  to  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

During  the  year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1864,  |4,504,616.92  have 
been  paid  to  pensioners  of  all  classes. 

I  cheer fhlly  commend  to  your  continued  patronage  the  benevolent 
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institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  have  hitherto  been  estab* 
lisliod  or  fostered  by  Congress,  and  respectfully  refer  for  information  con- 
cerning them,  and  in  relation  to  the  AVashington  Aqueduct,  the  Capitol, 
and  other  matters  <»f  local  interest,  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Agricnlturul  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  its  present 
energetic  and  faiithtul  head,  is  rapidlf  commending  itself  to  the  j^^at  and 
vital  interest  it  was  created  to  advance.  It  is  peculiarly  the  people's 
department,  in  which  they  feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  any  otlier. 
I  commend  it  to  the  continued  attiintion  and  fostering  care  of  Congress. 

The  war  continues.  Since  the  last  annual  message,  all  the  important 
lines  and  positions  then  occupied  by  our  forces  have  been  maintained,  and 
our  armies  have  steadily  advanced,  thus  lil>erating  the  regions  let^  in  the 
rear;  so  that  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  other  States 
have  again  produced  reasonably  fair  crops. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  military  operations  of  the  year  U 
General  Sherman's  attempted  march  of  three  hundred  miles,  dire«?lly 
throui^h  an  in>*urgoMt  region.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase  of  our 
relative  streiiirth,  that  our  General-in-Chief  should  feel  able  to  confront 
and  h»»ld  in  check  every  active  force  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a 
well-appointed  large  army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition.  The  result 
not  yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regard  to  it  cannot  here  be  indulged. 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year,  to  the  effect 
of  moulding  society  for  durability  in  the  Union.  Although  sliort  of  com- 
plete Niifcoss,  it  ifc.  mucli  in  tiie  ri;;lit  direction  that  I2,ono  citizens  in  each 
of  the  Stiires  of  Arkansas  and  I.(»iiisiaiiu  liave  (>rj:anized  loval  State  (iovern- 
iiierit.s.  with  \\\v  coii^titutidiis,  ami  are  eanu-.-tly  stru^icrn;.::  lu  ii.:iiiitain  ai.d 
adIr;ini^t^•r  the!ij. 

Tlio  nioviMueiits  in  tlio  sauie  direction,  ni^re  exteii>ivo  tl.cii^li  Ics 
de'.hiili'.  ill  Mi.ssDiiri,  KeiUurky,  and 'reiines>ee,  >lnti:Ui  not  be  overK-ukcl. 

JJiil  Maryland  prf^i-utb  llio  example  of  ctniiplvti.'  -u.-ctv-i.  Maryland  is 
Beciu't.'  tn  liiK-n\  and  I'nioii  \'or  all  the  future.  'I'li-v.-  ireiiius  of  j-f'tellivin 
W'll  r.M  nmre  claiiu  MarylaTid.  Like  {iMotln-r  I'cul  s].i:'ii,  Leiiii:  driven  nut, 
It  may  s^-rk  in  tear  lier,  l-nt  it.  v/ill  wi»o  ln-r  liu  more. 

At  llif  ]a>l  <es>i<>ii  <.if  (\)n^re<"i,  a  [)ropo>etl  ami-mlmfnt  <if  tlie  C-.-r.stitu- 
tio.M.  a!i'»li>],iii;^  j^lavery  tliroughuiit  the  I'liited  Slate-.  p;i^-«.«l  :!n-  Seiiate, 
but  f;rtK<l  for  laek  uf  tlie  retpii^ite  t\vo-tliird<  v».te  Im  t!ie  House  of  Jleprr- 
Bi.iit:iti\  es.  AJlhnULfh  tlio  ])roseJit  i«;  tlu:  sauie  C'.uij:r.'<s,  and  iM-arly  the 
same  member^,  an<l  without  ([Ue.-titniiuLT  the  wi-tlum  or  ];atrii't'>in  of  tlinse 
wIk;  >tiM)d  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  re«-omn\«Mid  rh<.»  reconsider;tti*-n  :inil 
pr.>HSa,'.:e  I'f  the  measure  at  the  ju'eseul  ses-iiui.  Of  rour^e  tlie  ab>trarl  ipics- 
tion  i-i  not  chanL'^d,  luit  an  int''rvenin.:^rleeti"»n  .>!iows  alniM>t  certaiiily  that 
the  nf.\t  (.'nr^^^rvss  will  pas^the  m;-asure,  if  l]ii<  <li:»»'S  not.  IIvUia-  ;];.t-.  Ij 
only  a  ipie-ticn  <if  lime  a'^to  whiii  the  proj'.xi'd  amendment  wlil  _■»*. »!:.'• 
Stall's  fiu*  their  a-'tiuii,  and  as  it  i:^  to  1:0  at  all  events,  mav  wi-  ii')t  :ijt-.'o 
tliat  tile  !-i»oner  the  brtier?  It  is  imt  claimed  that  the  rh'*-;ii»n  lias  im- 
posed a  duty  ou  members  to  change  their  views  or  their  votes  ;js\  further 
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than  as  an  additioital  element  to  be  considered.  Their  jadgment  maj  be 
affected  bj  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now  for  the  first  time  heard 
upon  the  question.  In  a  great  national  crisis  like  onrs,  nnanimity  of 
action  among  those  seeking  a  common  end  is  very  desirable — almost 
indispensable ;  and  jet  no  approach  to  such  unanimity  is  attainable  unless 
some  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  mrgoritj.  In  this  case  the 
common  end  is  the  maint^^nance  of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means  to 
secure  that  end,  such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  declared 
in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment.  The  most  reliable  indication 
of  public  purpose  in  this  country  is  derived  through  our  popular  elections. 
Judging  by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  results,  the  purpose  of  the  people 
within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  never 
more  firm  nor  more  nearly  unanimous  than  now.  The  extraordinary  calm- 
ness and  good  order  with  which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled 
at  the  polls,  give  strong  assurance  of  this.  Not  only  all  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Uniim  ticket  (so  culled),  but  a  great  miyority  of  the  opposing 
party  also,  may  be  fairly  claimed  to  entertain  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  to  this  eff*ect  that  no  candidate 
for  any  office  whatever,  high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  on  the 
avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union.  There  has  been  much  im- 
pugning of  motives,  and  much  heated  controversy  as  to  the  proper  means 
and  best  mode  of  advancing  the  Union  cause ;  but  in  the  distinct  issue  of 
Union  or  no  Union,  the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In  affording  the  people  the 
fair  opportunity  of  showing  one  to  another,  and  to  the  world,  this  firm- 
ness and  unanimity  of  purpose,  the  election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the 
national  cause.  The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact,  not  less  valuable 
to  be  known — the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  exhaustion  in  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  national  resources — that  of  living  men.  While  it  is 
melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  war  has  filled  so  many  graves,  and  caused 
mourning  to  so  many  hearts,  it  is  some  relief  to  know  that,  compared  with 
the  surviving,  the  fallen  have  been  so  few.  While  corps  and  divisions  and 
regiments  have  formed  and  fought  and  dwindled  and  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence, a  great  miyority  of  the  men  who  composed  them  are  still  living. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  naval  service.  The  election  returns  prove  this. 
So  many  voters  could  not  else  be  found.  The  States  regularly  holding 
elections,  both  now  and  four  years  ago — to  wit:  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — cast  3,982,011  votes  now,  against  3,870,222  cast 
then;  showing  an  aggregate  now  of  3,982,011,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
83,762  cast  now  in  the  new  States  of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which  States 
did  not  vote  in  1860;  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to  4,015,773,  and  the 
net  increase,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  war,  to  145,551.  A  table 
is  appended,  showing  particulars.    To  this  again  should  be  added  the 
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«Tiiiibers  of  all  soldiers  in  tho  field  belonging  to  UaSBacliQM^  lUitl 
liUnd,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  InJiaua,  Illinois,  snd  C^ifonAa,  who  ( 
the  laws  of  Lhoso  States  could  not  vote  awa;  froia  tlieirhomeo,  uhI  « 
nnmber  cannot  be  less  tlion  00,000.  Nor  yet  is  this  all.  The  number  ta ' 
orgtmiKed  Territories  is  triple  now  wlint  it  was  fo\ir  jannmgtt,  wMb 
thoQBBnda,  wliitfl  and  black,  join  ub  as  the  natiounl  uruia  jirfu  burk  tlw 
tosurgenC  Imea.  So  mnchissliown  affirmativclyaudnegatifel/  UjlJitivlKO- 
tipn.  It  is  not  ntateriul  to  inquire  liowtlie  increase  has  boen  proiIiiDeiJ.urtO 
■how  that  it  would  have  beeo  greater  bnt  for  the  war,  wliicli  )■  iiriiWi); 
tme.  Tiio  important  fuct  remainB  ileuioustrated  that  we  liarc  innra  lun 
now  thnn  v>e  bod  wlien  the  war  began ;  tlint  wo  are  not  exlianated,  um 
In  process  of  exbnii:ilion;  that  w«  are  gaining  strength,  and  uia/,  if  dmJ 
be,  oioiutalu  the  oontoet  IndeSnitely.     This  as  to  (uon. 

OoupimiiTE  Vote,  iBtlO  asz>  isei.  ^^| 

KenCiicki' 148,2 1 6  S  l,3d^H 

Maine 97,318  llS,Ul         ' 

llarvlanii 93,S01  7i.ia3 

JIasaacliiisoKs 189,533  IIS.WT 

Michigan 164,747  162.m 

Minnceota 3*,799  <3,&S4 

MiRBouri 166,639  •  9(l,«IO 

How  Hampebire bb,953  es,  ii  i 

Hew  Jersey 1 2 1,1 2B  1 28.68(1 

How  York 676,156  T.)0,M) 

Ohio *i2,«l  470,146 

Oiegon JJ,*10  t  14,410 

PennsjlTonia 476,443  872.641 

Ehodo  Island 10,D31  22.187 

TennODl 42,811  6a.Sll 

West  Virginia 46,li'5  S3.SJ4 

Wisoonain ■ li2,lB0  I1J,S13 

Total 3,870,222  3,981,011 

EacsaB. 17.234 

Nevada 16,628  33,7«) 

Total 4,015,7)3 

Material  resources  are  now  more  coiu]>leto  and  abundant,  than  ever. 
Tbe  natioual  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted,  and,  as  we  believe,  ines- 
hanstible.  Tbe  public  purpose  to  re-establish' and  niainlain  tlie  natiood 
aatlioritj  ie  unchanged,  and,  as  we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  innnMT 
of  continuing  the  elfurt  remains  to  choose.  On  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at  Degotiatitm 
with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any  good.  He  would  acc«pt  (rf 
nothing  abort  of  the  severance  of  the  Union.  His  declaration!  to  tUl 
effect  are  explicit  and  oft  repeated.  He  does  not  attempt  tO  deoeivo  vl 
He  Affords  us  no  eicase  to  deceive  ourselves.  We  cannot  volontaril/jliU 

•  Neariy.  f  E 
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It.  Between  him  and  ns  the  issue  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexible.  It  * 
is  an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and  decided  by  victory.  If 
we  yield,  we  are  beaten.  If  the  Soathern  people  fail  him,  he  is  beaten. 
Either  way  it  wonld  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war.  What  is 
true,  however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause,  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  those  who  follow.  Although  he  cannot  reacccpt  tlie  Union,  they 
can.  Some  of  them  we  know  already  desire  peace  and  reunion.  The 
number  of  such  may  increase.  They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace 
simply  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  'the  national 
authority  under  the  Constitution.  After  so  much  the  Government  could 
not,  if  it  would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal  people  would  not 
sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should  remain,  we  would  adjust  them  by 
the  peaceful  means  of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  votes,  operating 
only  in  constitutional  and  lawful  channels.  Some  certain  and  other  pos- 
sible questions  ere,  and  world  be.  beyond  the  executive  power  to  a'ljust — 
as,  for  instance,  the  admission  of  members  into  Congress,  and  whatever 
might  require  the  appropriation  of  money.  The  executive  power  itself 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and 
remissions  of  forfeiture,  however,  would  still  be  within  the  executive  con- 
trol. In  what  spirit  and  temper  this  control  would  be  exercised,  can  be 
fairly  judged  of  by  the  past.  A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty, 
upon  specified  terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes  were 
still  within  contemplation  of  special  clemency.  During  the  year  many 
availed  tJiemselves  of  the  general  provision,  and  many  more  would,  only 
that  the  signs  of  bad  faith  in  some  led  to  such  precautionary  measures  as 
rendered  the  practical  process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the  same 
time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been  granted  to  individuals  of  excepted 
classes,  and  no  voluntary  application  has  been  denied. 

Thus  practically  the  door  has  been  for  a  full  year  open  to  all,  except 
such  as  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free  choice — that  is  such  as  were  in 
custody  or  under  constraint.  It  is  still  so  open  to  all ;  but  the  time  may 
come,  probably  will  come,  when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  closed, 
and  that  in  lieu  more  vigorous  measures  than  heretofore  shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  as  the  only  indispensable  condition 
to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  retract  nothing 
heretofore  said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago, 
that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
tract or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Nor  shall  I  return  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by 
any  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive 
duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instru- 
ment to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say,  that  the 
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y  war  vill  cease  on  the  part  Of  the  Qoreratnent  wlienever  It  Bhall  ^|^| 

f    Mosed  on  the  part  of  ttiose  whu  tiognu  it.  ^H 

[Sigueil)  Abkabam  Ijjrcoofc-^B 

But  little  baginess  of  importance  was  ti-ansarted  in  Con- 
I  gress  before  the  holidays,  -The  question  of  th(?  aclniissioft 
I  of  senators  and  representatives  from  Louisiana  mnde  its 
.  appearance  at  once,  but  the  credentials  of  the  applicants 
I  for  admission  were  referred  to  appropriate  coraiultlees,  and 
Ho  other  action  was  taken  on  tiiem. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  House  passed  a  resolation 
requesting  the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  terminate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  be- 
tween tJiis  country  and  Canada.    A  resolution  to  the  same 
I   effect,  but  difi'ering  in  words,  was  reported  in  the  Senat« 
I   by  Mr.  Sumuer,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  until  Coa- 

gress  reassembled  after  the  holidays. 

L       We  may  mention  also  the  attack  made  upon  the  Ad- 

L  ministration  by  Mr.  H.  Winter  Davis,  on  the  15th  of 

'  December,  for  its  coarse  in  relation  to  Mexico,  by  oifering, 

as  ChaiiTuan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 

following  resolution  :  — 

Eetohed,  Tliat  Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to  an  nnthoritatir* 
voice  iu  declaring  and  prescribing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  St«t«a^ 
aa  well  in  the  recognition  of  new  powcrd  as  ia  other  matters,  and  it  ia  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  respett  lliat  poliov,  noi  !,-,<.*  in 
di|)lomatic  relations  than  in  tlie  use  of  the  national  forces  when  author- 
ized by  low,  and  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  fureiga  policy  \fj 
Oongress  ia  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vote  which  prononnces  it ;  and  sneb 
proposition,  while  pending  and  nndetermined,  is  not  a  fit  topic  of  diplo- 
inatio  explanation  with  any  foreign  power. 

The  House  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table  by  a  rote  of 
sixty-nine  to  sixty-three,  whereupon  Mr.  Davis  requested 
to  be  excused  from  further  service  on  the  Committee  oa 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  his  request  was  granted  accordingly. 

Five  days  later,  however,  Mr.  Davis  renewed  the  attack, 
offering  the  same  resolution,  and  this  time  witli  better  suc- 
cess. The  tirst  branch  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  Tote  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  eight,  and  the 


.^- 
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second  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eigKt  t<f  fifty-eight.  No  further 
action  was  taken  by  Congress  in  the  matter,  nor  was  it 
ever  publicly  referred  to  by  the  President. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  23d  of  December  for  the 
holidays.  The  Presidential  reception  on  New  Year*  s  day 
wais  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  Washing- 
ton, in  the  appearance  of  the  colored  people  at  the  White 
House.  They  waited  around  the  doors  till  the  crowd  of 
white  visitors  diminished,  when  they  made  bolcl  to  enter 
the  hall.  Some  of  them  were  richly  dressed,  while  others 
wore  the  garb  of  poverty ;  but  alike  intent  on  seeing  the 
man  who  had  set  their  nation  free,  they  pressed  forward, 
though  with  hesitation,  into  the  presence  of  the  President. 
Says  an  eye-witness — 

For  nearly  two  hours  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  shaking  the  hands  of  the 
''sovereigns,"  and  had  become  excessively  weary,  and  his  grasp  became 
languid ;  but  here  his  nerves  rallied  at  the  unwonted  sight,  and  he  wel- 
comed this  motley  crowd  with  a  heartiness  that  made  them  wild  with  ex- 
ceeding joy.  They  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  laughed,  exclaiming, 
through  their  blinding  tears,  ^^God  bless  you  I"  ^^God  bless  Abraham 
lincbln  I"     "  God  bress  Massa  Linkum  I" 

The  proceedings  pending  before  the  Canadian  court, 
when  Congress  met,  for  the  extradition  of  the  St.  Albans 
raiders,  were  brought  to  an  unexpected  termination  on  the 
13th  of  December,  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Coursol, 
by  whom  the  case  was  heard,  dischai^ging  the  accused 
from  custody  on  the  alleged  ground  of  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Not  only  were  these  men  thus  discharged,  but 
the  money  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  banks  was 
given  up  to  them,  under  circumstances  which  cast 
great  suspicion  upon  prominent  members  of  the  Cana 
dian  Government.  This  result  caused  the  most  intense 
indignation  throughout  the  States.  General  Dix,  com- 
manding the  Eastern  Department,  immediately  issued 
an  order  referring  to  it,  and  directing  all  militaiy  com- 
manders on  the  frontiers,  in  case  of  any  future  raids,  to 
shoot  down  the  perpetrators;  "or,  if  it  be  necessaiy, 
with  a  view  to  their  capture,  to  cross  the  boundary 
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between  tlie  United  Stafcs  and  Canada,  said  commandera 
are  hereby  directed  to  piirsiit;  tJiem  wherever  iJtey  mnj 
find  refuge,  and  if  captured,  they  are  under  no  circm 
stancea  to  be  Burrendereil,"  &e.,  &c.  This  part  of  t 
order  was,  however,  at  once  disapproved  by  thw 
ministration,  and  General  Dix  accordingly  modified  1 
order  80  as  to  require  tliat,  before  crossing  the  fro 
tier,  military  commanders  should  report  to  bim 
orders. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Canadian  Government,  -vrhid 
at  once  caused  the  rearrest  of  such  of  the  raiders  { 
had  not  made  their  escape,  and  gave  a  cordial  assistaatij  _ 
to  the  new  proceedings  wliich  were  begun  with  a  vie» 
to  their  extradition,  tended  somewhat  to  allay  pubtfo 
feeling.      Bat  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  i 
measures  of  precaution  along  the  frontier,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  17th  of  December  an  order  was  issued  thst 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States 
r  from  a  foreign  country  without  a  passport,  except  immi- 
grants coming  directly  in  by  sea.     Tliis  order  was  mode 
with  especial  reference  to  those  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  tlie  British   Prnvincps,  and   the  people   of 
Canada  were  excessively  indignant  at  it,  but  found  no 
remedy. 

Military  afiairs  during  tliis  month  made  good  progress. 
The  call  which  bad  been  made  in  July  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  although  it  produced  a  good  number  of  re- 
cruits, 60  that  military  operations  had  not  suffered  for  lack 
of  re-enforcements,  yet  had  been  in  great  measure  filled 
by  giving  credits  for  men  already  put  into  the  army  or 
the  navy.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the 
President  issued  the  following  proclamation  calling  ft» 
two  hundred  thousand  more  men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
WnsBKAS,  by  tlie  act  approved  July  4,  18M,  entitled  "Aa  aot  ftv 
tber  to  regulate  and  provide  for  tlie  eiirultiiie  nnd  calling  ont  of  the 
nationiLt  furcCH  and  lur  utlicr  pur|)OS03,"  it  is  provided  that  the  Preadolit 
of  the  United  Stati's  may,  r.t  his  diacrction,  at  no;  time  hereafter,  call  Ar 
anj  namber  of  mcu  as  voluateara  for  the  roBpective  temu  of  obo,  two,  or 
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three  jears  of  military  Bervice ;  and  that  in  case  the  qnota  or  any  part 
thereof  of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district, 
or  of  a  county  not  so  snbdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  the  space  of 
fifty  days  after  such  call,  the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  draft 
for  one  year  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  nn- 
Jlled ;  and  whereas  by  the  credits  allowed  in  accordance  with  act  of  Con- 
gress on  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men  made  July  18,  1864, 
ihe  number  of  men  to  be  obtained  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand ;  and  whereas  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  certain 
States  have  rendered  it  impracticable  to  procure  from  them  their  full 
quotas  of  troops  under  said  call ;  and  whereas,  from  the  foregoing  causes, 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have  been  put  into  the  army,  navy, 
and  marine  corps  under  the  said  call  of  July  18, 1864,  leaving  a  deficiency 
under  the  said  call  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand :  Now,  there- 
fore, I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
order  to  supply  the  aforesaid  deficiency,  and  to  provide  for  casualties 
in  the  milittyy  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this  my 
call  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years. 

The  quotas  of  the  States,  districts,  and  sub-districts,  under  this  call, 
will  be  assigned  by  the  War  Department  through  the  Provost-Marshal  • 
General  of  the  United  States:  and  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereof, 
of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct  or  election  district,  or  of 
a  county  not  so  sub-divided,  shall  not  be  filled  before  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1865,  then  a  draft  shall  be  made  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part 
thereof,  under  this  call,  which  may  be  unfilled  on  the  said  16th  day  of 
February,  1805. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  nineteenth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

[l.  s.]  four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Udited  States  the  eighty- 
ninth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President :  Wm.  IT.  Skwahd,  Secretary  of  State, 

Operations  in  the  field  continued  to  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess. General  Sherman,  after  an  almost  unobstructed  march 
across  the  State  of  Georgia,  burst  through  to  the  sea  by 
the  capture,  on  December  13th,  of  Fort  McAllister,  on  the 
Ogeechee  River,^  whose  fall  opened  communications  for 
him  with  the  fleet.  Operations  to  assist  him  by  an  attack 
npcm  the  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  Charleston, 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  a  heavy  force  of  the  rebels 
there,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  little  eflfort  to 
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concntrato  forces  to  check  Sheiinan's  march.  It  threat- 
en»xl  so  many  and  so  diverse  points  that  the  rebels  were 
l)t»Avild»;red  and  wc^re  not  able  to  make  any  successful  re- 
sistance. General  Hardee,  who  commanded  in  Savannah, 
dettirmined  not  to  await  a  siege,  but,  as  soon  as  Sherman 
began  to  get  his  guns  in  position,  abandoned  the  city, 
crossing  the  Savannah  River  at  niglit  on  a  pontoon  liridge 
and  making  his  escape,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  men, 
into  South  Carolina.  Savannah,  thus  abandonedi  surren- 
dered at  once  on  tlje  21st  of  December  to  General  Sherman, 
who  on  the  22d  sent  a  dispateh  to  the  Pi-esident,  present- 
ing to  liim  "  as  a  Christmas  gift,  tlie  city  of  Savannah  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

The  fall  of  Savannah  was  not  the  «ilv  succt»ss  which 
made  tlie  month  of  December  glorious.  It  was  pre(*eded 
by  the  three  days  fight  in  front  of  XashviUe,  wlnm  Hood's 
army  was  crushed  by  the  attack  of  Gen(»ral  Thomas,  and 
that  northward  campaign,  for  the  i)urpose  of  entering 
upon  which  he  had  left  the  way  open  for  Sheniuin  to 
pir'ire  tlie  verv  vitals  of  the  Confedt'racv,  and  bv  which 
he  liail  h()])e(l  in  sotiip  (Ic^nTcr  lo  in'iitrali/*^  th<' valii*'  of 
ShcMTii.'Lii's  ]>r()Li'n'Ss,  Avas  tiirnrd  at  once  into  uUly  «1'»- 
ptinrtic.n.  Ili.s  losses  (liirinix  tliis  l>i-i('f  (■Mn])ai.uu  v/i-re 
(»s;iniatrd  at  nion*  than  tweniT  tiiou^and  iih'n. 

^^t'Vrral  rx])(.»dili()iis  ^yrv^'  ai>(>  sml  out  by  our  p-norals 
inlo  Various  parts  of  tln^  ri'lu-l  t«']-ritory--into  Mis<is^i]ij»i, 
till*  soir.liwcst  ])ai'tsof  A'ii'u'ini.'i  and  North  ("arolina-  wldt'li 
nit't  v.irli  success,  and  inllictcd  ;rrrat  loss  upo;i  tin*  r-'lu-U. 
In  lV<»nl  (if  rfi:M-sl>uru'  (.-rni'ial  (.»iant  slill  niaintain»  d 
his  ])osiiion.  A  heavy  inj-cc  lindj-r  (i.-n«'ral  Warr^ii  was 
sc7it  r>nt  durini^  liic  c;irly  )\'irt  ol*  tlu'  innntli  iu  ilie 
direction  ()f  AVe](h)n.  11ie  \VeId(!n  J{aili'»ad  was  ihtT- 
ouirhlv  destrovi'd  nearlv  ;!s  far  a>  Iliclssford,  an<l  the  ^-x- 
jx'dirinn  returne<l  witliout  sj-rious  Ic-^s.  T!:e  weailii-r, 
wh;^•ll  Was  extremely  incleineiif,  Avas  llic  ])i-inrijKil  ol'STacIe 
which  they  «'ijc(uinlered.  A  far  more  inij)oriani  mr»venieiit, 
hovv'ev»M*.  Avas  the  attack  u])on  lM)rr  J^'ishi^r,  Aviiicdi  coin- 
mand'Tl  the  main  entrance  to  tin:  i>urt  of  Wilmington,  liie 
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great  head-quarters  of  blockade  running.  This  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  consisted  of  a  strong  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter,  assisted  by  a  land  force  tinder  command  of 
Oeneral  Butler.  A  prominent  feature  of  it  was  a'  vessel 
loaded  with  several  hundred  tons  of  powder,  which  it  was 
intended  to  run  ashore  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fort  and 
there  explode.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  terrible  effects 
caused  by  the  accidental  firing  some  months  before  of  a 
magazine  in  England  containing  about  that  amount,  that 
the  explosion  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  powder  would 
entirely  destroy  or  greatly  damage  the  fort  and  utterly  de- 
moralize the  garrison.  The  vessels  rendezvoused  at  Beau 
fort.  North  Carolina,  and  thence  sailed  for  Fort  Fisher. 
But  ther«  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  concert  of  action 
between  the  navy  and  the  army.  The  powder  boat 
was  exploded  before  the  army  transports  arrived,  and 
whether  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  done  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  powder  was  fired,  or  whether  a  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  led  to  a  different  result,  it  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect.  A  heavy  bombardment  by 
the  fleet  followed,  lasting  for  a  day  and  a  half,  under  cover 
of  which  the  troops  were  landed  above  the  fort.  An 
outlying  battery  was  captured  by  them,  but  on  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  main  works  they  were  reported  to  be 
but  little  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  and  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  by  the  force  under  General  Butler's  com- 
mand ;  and  he  accordingly  re-embarked  and  returned 
with  them  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  attack  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  persistency  of  General  Grant  showed  itself  here, 
however,  as  it  had  done  so  many  times  before.  He  imme- 
diately sent  a  somewhat  larger  force,  under  the  command 
of  General  Terry,  to  renew  the  attack.  The  fleet,  which 
had  replenished  its  magazines,  renewed  the  bombardment 
more  terribly  than  before,  this  time  causing  great  injury 
to  the  works,  and  the  troops  were  again  landed  for  a  second 
assault  upon  the  fort,  whose  garrison  had  been  in  the  mean 
time  greatly  strengthened. 

41 
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The  faihire  of  the  former  assault  h.id  caused  great  v^^^l 
tioii  and  disgust  tliroog'tioiit  the  country.  It  wsis  thon^^f 
that  even  if  the  forces  were  not  heavy  enougli  to  nial^^l 
snc'cessful  assault,  they  might  at  least  have  mtuntain^l 
their  ground  on  shore  until  a  stronger  force  conid  be  OIB^H 
nnd  it  was  iudmated  pretty  broadly  that  the  assault  8h0|^| 
Lave  been  ordered.  .,^H 

Opneral  Bntlpr  was  removed  from  the  commaml  of  ^^M 

Army  of  the  James  on  the  8th  of  January.     In  bis  flu^| 

'   tvell  order  he,  on  his  part,  assumed  and  asserted  that  I^H 

•removal  was  because  he  had  been  too  chary  of  tiie  liT^^I 

of  his  men.  ^^ 

Great  controversy  arose  on  this  point,  and  asstuued  wi 
once  a  political  aspect.  General  Butler  waa  called  befon 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  ot  tlie  Waij 
and  was  in  the  very  act  of  giving  big  testimony  us  to  tin 
facts  and  hia  reasons  for  judging  an  assault  impracticAble, 
Tvhen  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  January,  after  the  most  desperate  as- 
sault of  the  war.  This  result  put  a  stop  to  the  contro- 
versy which  was  rising,  and  spread  the  greatest  joy 
through  the  country,  ;x;s  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  result 
must  be  the  closing  of  the  only  port  which  had  remained 
open  to  the  blockade  runners,  and  the  capture  of  Wiliadiig- 
ton  itself.  The  Richmond  paperd  endeavored  to  nutka 
light  of  it,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  blessing  in  disgoiae ;' '  bat 
this  deceived  no  one.  It  was  felt  that  the  last  breathing- 
hole  of  the  rebellion  was  closed,  and  that  its  power  miHt 
speedily  succurnb  between  the  mighty  forces  of  the  amy 
which  Grant  held  immovable  before  Petersburg  and 
General  Lee,  and  that  other  army  which  General  Ste^ 
man  was  already  moving  forward  on  its  destructiTe  mardl- 
through  South  Carolina  towards  the  rear  of  Richmond. 

The  death  of  Edward  Everett,  which  occurred  ob 
the  day  «f  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  was  felt  to  ba  ft 
great  loss  to  the  country.  The  patriotic  position  irliiBh 
he  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  aai 
steadily  maintained,  the  uniform  support  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Admiuistratioii,  lending  even  the  weight  of 
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his  name  to  the  electoral  ticket  in  Mas^chusetts,  and  his 
constant  and  valuable  labors  for  the  cause,  fully  justified 
the  following  order,  issued  at  Washington  on  tiie  receipt 
of  the  news  of  his  death  : — 

DsPABTHKirr  of  Stat^  WAsimroTOir,  Sunday,  January  10^ 

The  President  directs  the  undersigned  to  perform  the  painfal  duty  of 
Announcing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  Edward  Everett, 
distinguished  not  more  by  learning  and  eloquence  than  by  unsurpassed 
and  disinterested  labors  of  patriotism  at  a  period  of  political  disorder, 
departed  this  life  at  four  o'clock  this  morning.  The  several  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government  will  cause  appropriate  honors  to  be 
rendered  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever 
the  national  name  and  authority  are  recognized. 

(Signed)  William  H.  Seward. 

The  President  referred  to  this  death  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  January,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  vase  of  skeleton  leaves 
gathered  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  chainnan  of  the  committee  having  pre- 
sented the  gift,  the  President  acknowledged  its  receipt  as 
follows : — 

Beverend  Sir,  and  Ladies  A^^>  Gentlemen  : — I  accept  with  emotions 
of  profoundest  gratitude,  the  beautifal  gift  you  have  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent to  me.  You  will,  of  course,  expect  that'I  acknowledge  it.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  Gettysburg,  and  so  well,  that  for  me  to  attempt  to  say 
more  may  perhaps  only  serve  tg  weaken  the  force  of  that  which  has  already 
been  said.  A  most  graceful  and  elocjuent  tribute  was  paid  to  the  patriotism 
and  self-denying  labors  of  the  American  ladies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  by  our  illustrious  friend, 
Edward  Everett,  now,  alas  I  departed  from  earth.  His  life  was  a  truly 
great  one,  and  I  think  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  that  which  crowned 
its  closing  years.  I  wish  you  to  read,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
the  eloquent  and  truthful  words  which  he  then  spoke  of  the  women  of 
America.  Truly,  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  defenders  of  our 
country  in  this  perilous  time,  and  are  yet  rendering,  can  never  be  esti- 
mated as  they  ought  to  \)q.  For  your  kind  wishes  to  me  personally,  I 
beg  leave  to  render  you  likewise  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  assure  you  they 
are  reciprocated.  And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  may  God  bless  you 
aU. 

Several  important  matters  were  bronght  before  Con- 
gress during  January. 
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The  Senate  jtSssed  the  House  resolution  roqnesWog 
f  the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  tfriuinatjon  of  th*"  Re- 
I  oiprocity  Treaty,  but  with  amendments,  in  which  Hm 
I  House  concurred. 

,    ,  The  question  of  retaliation  came  up  in  the  Senate,  iiad 

aftej"  a  lengthy  debate  a  resolution  passed  tlie  Senate,  ^ 

the  Slst  of  Janimry,  advising  retaliation,  but  such  a»  n  " 

conformable  to  the  usages  of  war  as  practised  among  o 

[  ilized  nations. 

Great  (jxeiteraent  was  aroused  in  the  House  by  a  i 
I  Ijate  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  in  New  Orlea 
I  Ai-i.-4ing  out  of  a  apeecli  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  I 
Iwliieh  he  spoke  of  the  General  as  "a  gold  roblier.T 
P-General  Butler,  hearing  of  this,  sent  one  of  bis  aids  ttfJ 
Mr.  Bro<)k»  with  a  letter,  asking  whether  lie  was  correct]^  j 
reported,  and  ^vhether  there  was  any  explanation,  otfc 
than  wlial  appeared  in  the  report,  of  his  language,  sftjt-'^ 
L  ing  that  the  bearer  would  call  for   his  answer  at  my 
l  place  or  lime  he  might  designate.     Mr.  Brooks  chose  to 
regard  this  as  a  challenge,  and  therefore  an  Invasioa 
of  hia  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  he  aa    ] 
cordingly   sought    to   bring   it   before   that   body.      Tba 
Speaker  decided  that  the  letter  was  no  invasion  of  privi- 
lege.     Mr. '  Brooks  appealed  from  the  decision  of  tlu 
chair,  and  a  heated  debate  followed,  which  was  cloaed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal. 

A  very  important  resolution,  reported  by  the  Judiciatf 
Committee,  passed  tlie  House  on  the  SOtb  of  Jairaaiyt 
setting  forth  that  aa  the  local  authorities  of  the  St&tes  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor^a,  Flod* 
da,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  A  rTt«nn*fl  ]i^ 
rebelled  against  the  GoTemment,  and  were  in  lebeUk^ 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1864,  therefore, 

Rooked,  That  tbe  States  mentioDed  in  the  V^txuble  to  titia  rtminHikk 
■hall  not  be  entitled  to  represeiitatiuu  in  the  EJectorftI  Oolleg*  tor  ^ 
choice  of  Preudent  and  Vice-Preudeot  of  the  United  Stfttw,' fbe  A* 
terin  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  of  Uarch  next,  and  no  elfobinl 
rotea  iball  be  received  or  counted  from  tliose  Btatea. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  action  wlUch  w^CtalBBa 
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dnrmg  the  whole  session  was  the  passage,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  of  the  resolution  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  slavery.  This  resolution,  as  will  be 
recollected,  passed  the  Senate  early  in  the  previous  session, 
but  coming  up  in  the  House,  it  failed  at  that  time  to  receive 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  A  motion  for  a  reconsid- 
eration was  made  and  laid  upon  the  table.  It  was  taken 
from  the  table  early  in  this  session,  and  was  debated  at 
great  length.  It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  by  the  prog- 
ress of  events  the  amendment  had  gained  strength  since 
the  previous  attempt  to  pass  it.  The  debate  was  closed  by 
a  call  for  the  previous  question,  for  it  was  a  subject  on 
which  debate  could  never  be  exhausted.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  carried,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
to  fifty-seven.  The  question  then  recurred  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  on  wliich  the  vote  was  taken  amid  the 
deepest  interest.  The  Speaker  directed  his  own  name  to 
be  called  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  voted  aye.  His 
vote  was  received  with  loud  applause,  which  he  promptly 
checked  ;  and  when  the  votes  of  several  Demojerats  were 
given  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  they  were  also  greeted 
with  applause,  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure rose,  for  although  two-thirds  had  not  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reconsideration,  it  was  manifest  that  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  was  gaining  in  strength.  When  the  vote 
was  declared,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  yeas 
to  fifty-six  nays,  tumultuous  applause  broke  forth,  not 
only  in  the  galleries,  but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  immediately  adjourned. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  was  hailed  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Those  who  had  from  the  beginning 
regarded  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  and  had, 
therefore,  made  its  extinction  the  indispensable  condition 
of  peace,  saw  in  the  action  of  Congress  the  fruition  of 
their  hopes  and  labors  ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  i>eo- 
ple,  wearied  by  the  protracted  contest  and  satisfied  that 
none  but  the  extremest  measures  would  bring  it  to  a  close, 
acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of  slavery  as  a  legitimate 
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■  consequence  of  the  xebellioE,  and  as  promising  sutstna- 
itial  compensation  to  the  nation  for  the  ravages  of  war. 
President  Lincoln  bad  regarded  the  passage  of  I" 
amendment  with  special  interest.  He  regarded  it  as  e 
ering  whatever  defects  a  rigid  coostmction  of  the  Com 
tntion  might  find  in  his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  a 
as  the  only  mode  in  which  the  perpetual  prohibitioa  c 
slavery  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt  or  cavil.  His  v"  " 
of  the  subject  was  indicated  in  the  remarks  which  lie  t 
dressed  to  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  which  gathered  bef 
the  executive  mansion,  on  the  evening  of  the  adoption  I 
the  resolution,  to  congratulate  him  upoia  this  ausplcioi 
iViumph.     In  response  to  their  c^lle,  he  said  :- 


He  Rapposed  tha  psssaga  throngb  Cn^greas  of  the  coDslitationa!  a 
meat  for  tbo  nbolisliing  of  alaTer;r  thronghunt  the  United  States  wM  fl 
pocasioD  to  wbicii  Le  was  indebted  for  tha  bouor  of  thia  calL 

Tbe  occa»OD  was  cue  of  oongrntalation  to  the  country,  aod  to  ^ 
i^bob  world.  But  tberu  is  a  task  ;et  before  os — to  go  forward  and  41 
tDinmnte  by  the  TOtes  of  the  States  that  which  Congress  eo  nabl;  I 
jeBtordnj.  (Apfilauas  and  cries,  "  They  will  do  it,"  Ac.)  Ho  hail  fl 
honor  to  inform  those  present  that  Illinois  bad  already  done  the  wa^ 
Maryland  was  about  half  throngh,  bat  be  felt  proad  that  Slinoia  ww  • 
little  ahead. 

He  thoDght  thJB  measure  was  a  very  fitting  if  not  an  indispeasalib 
a^nnct  to  the  winding  np  of  the  great  difflonlty.  He  widbed  tha 
reunion  of  all  the/  States  perfected,  and  so  effected  aa  to  remora  dl 
canses  of  distarbaoce  in  the  fntare ;  and,  to  attain  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  original  distnrbing  cause  abonld,  if  possible,  be  root- 
ed out.  He  thought  all  woold  bear  him  witness  that  he  had  new 
•hmnk  from  doing  all  that  be  could  to  eradicate  slaverj,  by  iMoing  aa 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  But  that  proclamation  falls  ihrnt  of  what 
the  amendment  will  be  when  fully  conenrn'mated.  A  qaeation  mif^t  be 
raised  whether  the  proclamation  was  legally  valid.  It  might  he  addad, 
that  it  only  ^ded  those  who  came  into  onr  lines,  and  that  it  vm 
inoperative  aa  to  those  who  did  not  ^re  themseWee  up;  or  that  It 
wonld  have  no  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  elavea  bom  hereafter;  in 
&ot,  it  wonld  be  urged  that  it  did  not  meet  the  eTiL  Bat  thia  ainend- 
meut  IB  a  king's  care  for  all  evils.  It  winds  the  whole  thing  ap.  Bm 
woold  repeat,  that  it  was  the  fitting  if  not  the  indispensable  a^janot  ts 
the  consummation  of  the  great  game  we  'ore  playing.  He  conld  not  bat 
congratulate  all  present — himself,  the  conntry,  and  the  wboim  i 
upon  this  great  moral  victory. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  satisfaction  felt  by  the  whole 
country  at  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  it  caiiied 
special  joy  to  that  very  large  class  of  people  who  had 
feared  that  the  war  might  end  without  securing  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  From  the  very  beginning  there  had  been 
a  powerful  pressure  in  favor  of  an  adjustment  with  the 
discontented  and  rebellious  South,  and  this  had  led,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  repeated  attempts  at  negotiation 
on  behalf  of  the  contending  forces.  The  organized 
authorities  on  either  side  maintained  their  attitude  of 
mutual  defiance ;  but  individuals  on  both  sides  kept  up  a 
steady  and  confident  attempt,  by  personal  effort,  to  bring 
the  parties  into  such  a  position  that  tliey  could  not  avoid 
negotiations  for  peace,  witliout  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  injurious  imputation  of  pref tarring  war.  It  was  re- 
membered that  during  our  war  witli  Mexico,  while  neither 
party  sued  for  peace,  and  while  both  Governments  repu- 
diated all  thought  of  desiring  it,  peace  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  negotiations 
of  a  private  citizen,*  who  secured  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment terms  which  the  American  authorities,  out  of 
deference  to  the  sentiments  of  their  own  people,  did  not 
dare  refuse.  The  incident  was  a  perpetual  stimulant  to 
personal  ambition,  and  the  country  was  scarcely  ever  free, 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  from  rumors  of  pending  negotiations 
for  a  speedy  peace.  During  the  months  of  December  and 
January  these  rumors  had  been  especially  rife,- and  liad 
created  a  good  deal  of  public  anxiety. 

The  whole  country  had  come  to  regard  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  as  substantially  broken.  In  men,  in  re- 
sources of  every  kind,  in  modes  of  communication,  and 
in  the  spirit  with  which  the  contest  was  carried  on,  the 
rfebels  were  known  to  be  rapidly  and  fatally  failing ;  and 
it  was  almost  universally  believed  tliat  a  vigorous  and 
steady  prosecution  of  the  war  would  speedily  destroy  the 
rebel  organization,  capture  its  capital,  disperse  its  armies, 
and  compel  an  absolute  and  unconditional  submission  to 
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the  national  autbority.  It  was  not,  therefore,  v 
good  deal  of  Bolicitude  Uiat  tl)«  publio  learned  that  1 
Francis  P.  Blair,  an  iible,  rt'8olHt«,  and  experiencwl  ] 
tician,  had  left  Washington  for  Riclimond,  omuMl  with  * 
pass  from  President  Lincoln,  and  tliat  Uiu  real  object  of 
liis  visit  was  to  prevail  upon  JefTerson  I>avi3  to  send,  c 
iBceivo,  coininissionera  to  treat  of  ppace  between  tbe  c 
tending  parties.  The  rumor  proved  to  Iks  substanti. 
truB.  The  President  bad  given  Mr.  Biair  a  pa-sa  tJiroii| 
our  lines  and  back.  He  had  gone  t"  Iticlimond,  and  I 
hold  free  conffirt'nces  with  Mr.  Davia  and  other  ineniT> 

I  of  tliH  Rebel  Government.  He  returned  to  Washinj 
on  the  16th  of  Januarj-,  bringing  with  him  a  written  i 
aurance,  addressed  to  himself,  from  Jefferson  Davis,  < 
his  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  jicace, 
teceive  a  commissioner  whenever  one  should  be 
and  of  his  readiness,  whenever  Mr.  Blair  could  proi 
that  he  would  be  received,  to  appoint  such  a  comni 
sioner,  minister,  or  other  agent,  and  thus  "  renew  Uie  ufl 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  1 
^H  tween  the  Iwo  countries."  Mr.  Blair  presented  this  lett 
P»  to  President  Linccjlii,  who  at  once  antliori/,!:'^  him  to  ri"- 
turn  to  Bichmond,  carrying  with  him  his  written  asarip- 
ance  tiiathe  had  constantly  been,  was  then,  and  shoold  oon^ 
tJnue  to  be,  "  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  Mr.  Davi^' 
or  any  other  influential  person  now  resisting  the  natiomk 
authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a  vie^  of  secur- 
ing peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  counirp."  Mr.- 
Blair  left  Washington  on  the  20th  of  Jannary  for  Bicb- 
moud,  and  on  the  next  day  placed  in  the  hajids  of  Mr.' 
Davis  this  response  of  President  Lincoln  to  his  previooi 
assorance ;  and  Mr.  Bavis  then  learned  that  commisaiA' 
ers  from  him  coald  be  received  to  treat  of  peace,  onlj  ok 
the  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  atiH' 
had  one  "  common  country,"  and  not  on  the  assomptko^ 
which  Mr.  Davis  had  advanced,  that  they  were  divided 
into  two  independent  powers.  '     ' 

In  consequence  of  these  coDununicationa,  on  the  SOUl 
of  January,  three  persons,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  B.  IL 
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T.  Hunter,  and  J.  A.  Campbell,  made  application  to  Gen- 
eral Ord,  the  commander  of  the  advanced  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  permission  to  enter  our  lines, 
and  to  proceed  to  Washington  as  peace  commissioners. 
The  application  was  referred  to  the  President,  who  grant- 
ed pennission  for  the  three  persons  named  to  proceed  to 
Portress  Monroe  and  there  hold  an  informal  conference, 
with  some  person  or  persons  to  be  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  the  express  condition  that  the  peace  proposed  to  be 
secured  should  bo  "  for  the  people  of  our  common  coun- 
try." This  response  led  the  commissioners,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  to  make  an  application  directly  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant  for  the  pennission  they  had  solicited,  viz., 
-to  go  to  AVashington  to  confer  with  President  Lincoln 
concerning  poace  on  tlie  basis  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair, 
but  "  without  any  personal  compromise  on  any  question 
in  the  letter."  Not  anticipating  such  a  proviso,  which  in 
effect  waived  entirely  what  he  had  laid  down  as  the  sine 
qua  non  of  even  an  informal  conference  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  the  President  had  on  the  31st  of  January  directed 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  proceed  to  Fortress 
Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  three  com- 
missioners. He  was  instructed  to  insist  upon  three  things 
as  indispensable  : — 1.  The  restoration  of  the  national  au- 
thority throughout  all  the  States.  2.  No  receding  from 
the  position  of  the  National  Executive  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  3.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end 
of  tlie  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  forces  hostile  to  the 
Government  Upon  this  basis  Mr.  Seward  was  to  hear 
whatever  the  commissioners  might  have  to  say,  and  report 
it  to  the  President;  but  he  was  not  to  definitely  consum- 
mate any  thing.  Under  these  instructions,  Mr.  Seward 
reached  Portress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  February.  Upon  the  receipt 
at  the  hands  of  Major  Eckert,  his  messenger,  of  the  tonus 
in  which  the  rebel  commissioners  had  couched  their  request 
to  General  Grant  for  a  conference,  the  President  decided 
to  recall  the  Secretary  of  State  and  terminate  the  attempted 
negotiation ;  but  on  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Gen- 
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eral  Grraut,  expre»siiig  his  personal  belief  that  the  ctHlH 

nussionera  wero  sinoere  in  tlieir  desire  for  peact-,  and  l^H 

Btrong  conviction  that  a  personal  interview  ivitli  Ilium  ^H 

the  part  of  the  President  was  highly  desirable,  Pn-sid^H 

Lijiooln  changed  his  pnrpose  and  proceeded  at  once  ^H 

Portress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  otF^H 

mary  2d.     A  letter  from  the   three  commissiouers  ^H 

Major  Efkert  was  here  shown  to  him,  in  which  was  enH 

bodied  the  note  of  their  instructions  from  Mr.  Davis,  ifl 

which  tliey  were  directed  to  confer  concerning  peace  tl^M 

tweenthe  "two  countries."     But  a  subsequent  note,  a^H 

I  dressed  by  them  to  General  Grant,  declared  tlieir  readine^f 

•to  confer  with  the  President  upon  the  terms  which  he  tu^l 

f.  prescribed,  or  any  terms  and  conditiona  which  lie  midH 

propose,  "not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  ptinpijd^f 

of  self-government  and  popular  rights  on  which  our  i^M 

tstitntious  are  founded."     They  declared  tlieir  eamflflH 

kvish  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  aH^M 

'  iformation,  upon  wliat  principles  and  terms,  if  auy,-M 

*  just  and  honorable  peace  might  be  secured  without  tl^| 

further  eH'n^inn  of  lilood ;  and  they  sought  the  confereodH 

for  that  purpose  and  with  these  views. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  February,  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  Seward  held  a  conference  with  the 
three  commissioners  of  several  hours'  duration.  It  ended 
without  result.  The  moat  authentic  statement  of  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion  is  given  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  dispatch  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  in  Eng- 
land:— 

The  Richmond  party  approached  the  disoDssion  rather  Indinetlj,  nd 
St  no  time  did  Ihej  make  categorical  demands,  or  tender  formal  ltlptll»- 
tions  or  absolate  refasaU.  Nevertheless,  during  the  conferenoe^  wliUb 
lasted  four  hours,  the  several  points  at  issue  between  the  GoTartunent  and 
the  insargenta  ware  distinctly  raised,  and  discussed  fbllj,  UiteUigMitljr,aad 
in  an  amicable  spirit.  What  the  ioaurgcnt  partj  seemed  cbieftj  to  &TCr 
iraa  a  poctponement  of  the  question  of  separation  upon  whiob  tba  war  b 
vaged,  and  a  matnal  direction  of  the  effori«  of  the  OonrenuDMIt,  m  wd 
H  those  of  the  insurgenta,  to  some  eitrinuo  polioy  or  achsDM  tot  aai^ 
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Bon,  daring  which  passions  might  be  expected  to  subside,  and  the  armies 
be  reduced,  and  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  two  sec- 
tions be  resumed.  It  was  suggested  hy  them  that  through  such  postpone- 
ment we  might  now  have  immediate  peace,  with  some  not  very  certain 
prospect  of  an  ultimate  satisfactory  actjustment  of  political  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  States,  section,  or  people  now  engaged  in 
conflict  with  it. 

The  suggestion,  though  deliberately  considered,  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded by  the  President  as  one  of  armistice  or  truce,  and  he  announced 
that  we  can  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspension  of  hostilities,  except  on 
the  basis  of  the  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  forces  and  the  recognition 
of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Collat- 
erally, and  in  subordination  to  the  proposition  which  was  thus  announced, 
the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  United  States  was  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  the  President  announced  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  recede  from 
the  positions  he  had  heretofore  assumed  in  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion, and  other  documents,  as  these  positions  were  reiterated  in  his  annual 
message.  It  was  further  declared  by  the  President  that  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  national  authority  everywhere  was  an  indispensable 
condition  of  any  assent  on  our  part  to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be 
proposed.  The  President  assured  the  other  party  that  while  he  must 
adhere  to  these  positions,  ho  would  be  prepared,  so  far  as  power  is  lodged 
with  the  Executive,  to  exercise  liberality.  Its  power,  however,  is  limited 
by  the  Oonstitution ;  and,  when  peace  should  be  made.  Congress  must 
necessarily  act  in  regard^  to  appropriations  of  money,  and  to  the  admission 
of  representatives  from  the  insurrectionary  States. 

The  Richmond  party  were  then  infonned  that  Congress  had,  on  the 
Slst  ult.,  adopted  by  a  constitutional  minority  a  joint  resolution  submit- 
ting to  the  several  States  the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  throughout 
the  Union,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  accept- 
ed by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  national 
organic  law. 

The  report  of  the  conference  and  its  results,  made  by 
the  rebel  authorities,  is  embodied  in  the  following  mes- 
sage from  Jefferson  Davis,  which  was  sent  in  ta  the  rebel 
Legislature  on  the  6th  of  February : — 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepreaentative*  of  the  Confederate  Statee  cf 
America: 

Having  recently  received  a  written  notification  which  satisfied  me  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  confer  informally  with 
nnolUcial  agents  that  might  be  sent  by  me  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  peace,  I  requested  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hun- 
ter, and  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell  to  proceed  through  our  lines  to  hold  a 
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conference  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  bucIi  ppmons  m  lio  might  iJupato  hi  (tip* 

I  herewith  irabmit,  for  the  lolonnMinn  of  Oongtew,  liis  nport  «f  tlw 
Biiiient  citixona  tbvvo  named,  showing  tlint  the  eaein/  refoM  %o  anur 
to  oeBotintiuna  witli  tho  Confoilerute  Slates  or  nuj  one  of  (iMttn  MparualTi 
r  to  give  our  people  wiy  other  t«rtu*  or  gaaranWoi  than  Uiow  wliicli  • 
"  comiuoi-or  niof  grant,  or  permit  us  to  linvo  pence  en  iin»  oth*r  ba«l* 
our  unconilitionnl  anbiuwrion  to  llieJr  nilo,  coaplcd  with  Om  Mwapl 
'of  their  rocBiit  Icgislnliuu,  iuoluillog  nil  wnendiiiimt  to  ilii-  Clousil 
for  tlio  otDmiuipittiuQ  of  iiogi-o  hIaiob,  &ud  wiili  the  rliclit  on  ilie  part 
tlia  Fcderitl  OoDjjrutis  to  le((iiilste  on  the  BuViout  of  tlie  rohiUuiu  Iwtwi 
Uio  wliile  iiud  bl&<^  i)0|iiilatlon  of  euoli  State. 

Suoii  in,  OS  I  uiiderslaiid,  the  ufTool  of  the  aineudment  to  the  Cooatitt 

I  which  lias  been  iidoptad  hj  lh«  CougfCM  of  tlio  Dnited  Stalts, 
(Signed)  Jcrrsnaox  Da^ 

ExBCcrrra  Ofwce,  Rioumosd,  FtArwHfi  6,  18C0. 
Jim 
.1 
•tei 
and 


REPOET  OF  THE  REBEL  COMMISSIONERS. 

BroiiMOau,  Vmeiiii,  J't^ruary  I^  U 

2b  the  Preii'Iml  qfthe  Canftdenttt  Statet: 

-Under  jour  letter  of  niipuinlment  of  SStli  alt.,  no  procNited  ^ 

ik  an  informal  confurencu  wUli  Abraham  Ltneolu,  President  oif  i 

'nited  Stales,  npon  the  aubjert  mentioned  in  jour  letter. 

The  conference  was  granlt'd,  and  took  place  on  the  Sd  intt.,  on  board  j 
tteamer  anchored  in  TIamptou  Roods,  uhere  we  met  President  lineo 
Bod  noil.  Ur.  SuwarO,  Stcrelnrv  of  Statu  of  the  Tuitod  Stutos. 
tinned  for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and  explicit. 

Wo  learned  from  them  that  the  message  of  Preeident  Lincoln  to  tba 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  Decctnber  last  eiplaina  clearlj  and  di»-. 
tinctlj  his  sentiments  as  to  terms,  conditions,  and  method  of  proceeding  by 
which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the  people,  and  we  irere  not  informed  that 
thej  would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.  We  nndervtood 
from  him  thot  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  looting 
to  an  ultimate  settlement  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with  tha 
anthorities  of  the  Confederate  States,  because  that  woold  be  &  reoognitim 
of  their  existence  as  a  separate  power,  which  under  no  circumatanoM 
wonld  be  done;  and  for  like  reasons,  that  no  eucb  terms  woold  be  enter- 
tained by  him  from  States  separately ;  that  no  extended  truce  or  armistice 
as  at  present  advised,  would  be  granted  or  allowed  without  satisfactOfT 
assurances  in  advance  of  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
ititntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  all  places  within  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy ;  that  whatever  conseqnences  may  follow  from  the  r*-«- 
tablishnent  of  that  authority  mnit  be  aceepted,  bnt  the  individn«la  nl^M( 
to  ptuna  and  penaltiea  under  the  lawt  of  the  United  States  might  H|f 
npon  a  rery  liberal  use  of  the  power  confided  to  him  to  remit  tboMprikv' 
and  penalties,  if  peace  l>e  restored. 
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During  the  conference  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  adopted  hy  Confess  on  the  81st  ult.,  were  brought  to 
our  notice.  These  amendments  provide  tliat  neither  slavorj  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  for  crime,  should  exist  within  the  United  States,  o^ 
any  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress  should  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Of  all  the  correspondence  that  preceded  the  conference  heroia  mention- 
ed and  leading  to  the  same,  you  have  heretofore  been  informed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Alex.  H.  Stephens, 

K   M.    T.   IlUNTEB, 

J.  A.  Campbell. 

The  public  rumors  which  were  current  upon  this  sub- 
ject led  to  the  adoption  on  the  8tli,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  information  concerning  the  conference.  To  this 
rec^uest  President  Lincoln  responded  on  the  10th,  by 
transmitting  the  following  message : — 

WAsnoroTON,  Ftbrwuy  lOL 
To  the  Honorable  the  Ilou^e  of  Representatives : 

In  response  to  your  resolution  of  the  8th  inst.,  requesting  information 
in  relation  to  a  conference  recently  held  in  Hampton  Roads,  I  liave  the 
honor  to  state  that  on  the  day  of  the  date,  I  gave  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  a 
card  written  on  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Allow  the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pass  our  lines,  go  South,  and 
return.  A.  Lincoln. 

December  28, 1804. 

That  at  the  time,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Blair  sought  the  card  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  Richmond,  Va.,  but  ho  was  given  no  authority  to 
speak  or  act  for  the  Government,  nor  was  I  infonned  of  any  thing  he 
would  say  or  do,  on  his  own  account  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Blair  told  me 
that  he  had  been  to  Richmond,  and  had  seen  Mr.  JeiTerson  Davis,  and  he 
(Mr.  Blair)  at  the  same  time  left  with  me  a  manuscript  letter  as  follows, 
to  wit: — 

BiouMOND,  Ya^  January  12, 1S6S. 

F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. :  Sir : — I  have  deemed  it  proper,  and  probably  desirable 
to  you,  to  give  you  in  this  form  the  substance  of  the  remnrks  made  by 
me  to  be  repeated  by  you  to  President  Lincoln,  «&c.,  &c. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  find  obstacles  in  forms,  and  am  willing  now  as 
heretofore  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

I  am  ready  to  send  a  commission,  whenever  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
it  will  be  received,  or  to  receive  a  commission,  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  choose  to  send  one. 
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KotwItliHtamliDg  tlie  rejection  of  oor  formar  offers,  I  irinilil,  if  yoo 
'raid  promise  thnt  a  commiBsioner,  miiuster,  or  other  B{;ent  nnolil  ba 
..Kitivuil,  appoint  one  imineiliiitelj,  imd  ruaoir  the  etTorl  t<i  vnUr  into 
JoouCereDce  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the  two  eounlrlo*. 

Youra,  Sm.,  Jtrrsxaav  Datu. 

Afterwards,  with  the  vievr  tlmt  it  should  be  shova  to  Ur.  Dt^^M,  I 

%Tote,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Blnir,  a  letter  ns  follows,  to  wit : — 

WAUnnsTOF,  Javary  \\  1M(L 

F.  P.  Bi.iiE,  Esq^. :  Sir : — You  hnviog  shown  me  Mr.  Davia's  letter  lo  yoo 
of  the  !2t!i  Inst.,  you  may  soy  to  him  that  I  have  coU9t*nily  tiaen,  am 
now,  and  shall  eontlnue  ready  to  reoeire  any  agent  whom  he,  nr  oujr 
othor  iolliieatial  person,  now  resisting  the  nationa]  authority,  uuy 
infominJly  eend  lae,  with  a  view  of  Mouriiig  peace  lo  the  people  of  our 
common  oonutry.    Yours,  &c.,  A.  Ijncoui. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Blair  dictated  for  and  authorized  me  to  make  an  entry, 
OB  the  back  of  my  retained  copy  of  the  letter  lust  alxiva  recited,  which 
is  aa  follows: — 

To-dny  Ur.  Blair  tdle  me  that  on  the  31st  inat.  he  dellverc^l  to  Mr. 
Davis  the  original,  of  which  the  within  ia  a  copy,  and  left  it  with  liini; 
that  at  the  lime  of  delivering,  Mr.  Davis  read  it  over  lwi<M,  in  Mr.  Itlalr'a 
presence;  at  the  close  of  which  he  (Mr.  li.)  remarked,  tliut  the  pari 
about  our  one  common  country  referred  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Davi*'«  letter 
about  the  two  coitntriesi  to  which  Mr.  D.  replied  that  he  so  nndor- 
Itood  it.  A.  Ln<roi.X. 

Afterwards  the  Secretary  of  TVar  placed   in  my  hands  the  folIowinSV 
telegram,  indorsed  by  him,  as  appeara: — 

(Cipher.) 
Ornai  tT.S.  IfiuvuT  TnjMiiPS,  Via  Dir AcniBK. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  at  WasbingtoD,  Jaanuf  M^ 
1866  ;— 

HuD-QoAitnda  AamornnJuiBiUO  r. ».,  Juifiirii  M,  18fc 

Hon.  Edwis  M.  Stamtos,  Secretary  of  War: 

The  following  dispatch  ia  Just  received  from  lUor-General  Parke,  «bo 
refers  to  me  for  my  aoUon.  I  refer  it  to  you,  in  lien  of  General  GrwiA 
absence.  E.  0.  0.  Obd,  Maj<rr-Qtneral  Commandittf, 

HMut^Qnurm  Au(T  or  TaipOT«lu<v4F.  M^Jaouar^tt,  tSK 

Mgjor-Oeneral  E.  O.  0.  Okd,  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Johim: 

The  following  dispatch  is  forwarded  to  yon  for  your  action,  rinM  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  General  Grant's  having  had  any  nnderstaodiDg  o( 
this  kind.  I  refer  the  matter  to  yon  aa  the  ranking  officer  present  in  tba 
two  armies.  Jobs  G.  Paekb,  Major-Omerol  GomtHomii^.  ■ 
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Lientenant-Gkmeral  Grant,  on  tlieir  way  to  Wasliington  as  Peace  Com- 
missioners. Shall  they  be  admitted  ?  They  desire  an  early  anRwor,  so  as 
to  come  through  immediately.  They  woiUd  like  to  rcacli  City  Point  to- 
night if  they  can.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  would  like  to  come  through 
«t  10  A.  n.  to-morrow. 

O.  B.  WiLOOX,  Major- General  Commanding  Ninth  Gorpi, 

Kespectfully  referred  to  tlie  President,  for  such  instructions  as  he  may 
De  pleased  to  give.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Jan.  29th,  18C5— 8.30  p.  m. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  placing  the  foregoing  telegram  in 
my  hands,  the  Secretary  of  War  dispatched  General  Ord  as  follows,  to 
wit: — 

Wab  Dspaktmvnt,  WAsniMOTOM  Cmr,  January  29,  1865—10  p.  m. 
Major-General  Okd  : — This  department  has  no  knowledge  of  any  under- 
standing by  General  Grant  to  allow  any  person  to  come  Tvithin  his  linos 
as  commissioners  of  any  sort.  You  will  therefore  allow  no  one  to  come 
into  your  lines  under  such  character  or  profession  until  you  receive  the 
President's  instructions,  to  whom  your  telegrams  will  be  submitted  for 
his  directions. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
(Sent  in  cipher  at  2  a.  h.) 

Afterwards,  by  my  directions,  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  Gen- 
eral Ord  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Wak  Dkpartmrkt.  Wasminoton  Cmr,  D.  C,  I 
Jamuiry  80, 1S65— 10  a.  m.  j 

M«\ior-General  E.  0.  C.  Ord,  TIcad-Qnarters  Army  of  tlie  James : 

Bv  directions  of  the  President,  vou  are  instructed  to  inform  the  three 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stepliens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  that  a  messenger  will 
be  dispatched  to  them,  at  or  near  where  they  now  are,  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Afterwards  I  prepared  and  put  into  the  hands  of  M^'or  Thomas  T. 
Eckert  the  following  instructions  and  message: — 

ExKCUTiTx  Maksioit,  Wajuiikqtox,  January  80, 1S05. 

M^'or  T.  T.  Eckkkt  : 

Sir: — You  will  proceed  with  the  documents  placed  in  your  liands,  and 
on  reaching  General  Ord,  will  deliver  him  the  letter  addressed  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Then,  by  General  Ord's  assistance,  procure  an 
mterview  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  or  any  of  them. 
Deliver  to  him  or  them  the  paper  on  which  your  own  letter  is  writtcn- 
Not«  on  the  copy  which  you  retain  tlie  time  of  delivery,  and  to  whom 
delivered.  Receive  their  answer  in  writing,  waiting  a  reasonable  time 
for  it,  and  whicii,  if  it  contains  their  decision  to  come  through  without 
fiirther  conditions,  will  be  your  warrant  to  ask  General  Ord  to  pass  them 
through  as  directed  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  If,  by  their 
answer,  they  decline  to  come  or  propose  other  terms,  do  not  have  them 
passed  through.  And  this  being  your  whole  duty,  return  and  report  to 
me.  Yonrs  truly, 

A.  LiNcour. 
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'.eaun.  AutXAiJQBK  11.  EyiSTDiKS,  J.  A.  C&Hruux,  aaii  R.  XL  T.  Ilin 
GftxTuauKM : — 1  lun  iuitrucKfil  hj  tlio  Preoldoui  uf  th«  Unilod  SUitMiV 
plavu  tills  paper  in  «uur  li&uda,  with  Uio  iuloruiutluD  tlist  ir  joa  [ 
tliruiigli  ihe  L'liiled  Sukles  military'  liiieo,  ll  will  be  uuJcrRtiwd  that  7011  ^ 
to  tor  ilio  pmT>oaa  of  na  informu!  iwiireronce  on  the  biw'w  ot  thai  leitor,  & 
oopjof  wliicli  iaonthiirevereasicleuf  thisah«vt;And)f  jrouci 
on  »nch  unileratoniJing,  and  so  notify  ma  in  writing,  I  will  pmctm  i 
Onmmiuitliiig  GoiioriU  lu  puss  juu  ibrough  llio  lines  uml  tu  b'ot 
roo,  uaUerauuli  militurj'  jireuoutioos as  hBnmjr  dcein  prudvct,  uaditL  «lil 
]^Uuu  ;iju  will  bo  met  iu  duo  time  hj  aoiiio  porouu  ur  pvrsuiu  (lyr  tb»  p 
pMU  vt  iwiii  Lufuriiiul  rociI'ureDce.    And  farther,  tLat  jva  *1tai\  Itnv*  pi 
tMtiou.  wkfu-ountlui't,  aiiil  safe  return  iu  nil  eveuta. 

Tiioa.  T.  KoKBUT,  Majirr  and  Aidt^i~0*a^ 
CiTi  FttiST,  Virgiliift,  Feliruary  1,  1605. 

TLo  letter  rufwroil  to  by  M^or  Eckert:— 
P.P.  Blair.  Esij.: 

Sib; — Yoa  liaviiig dlinwn  ma  Mr.  Duvis's1ctl«r  to  you  of  tW  ISlltti 
yon  nuf  any  to  biin  tlmt  I  have  ounattuitl;  beuu,  um  uuw,  luitl  lAiaiJ  tf 
tittne  ruuly  Ui  ruci^va  auy  ug<.>ut  wlivm  hu,  or  uuj  utbur  iuduouti«l  f 
now  rit»latiuB  the  imilouiil  aaihoriiy,  inuy  inforrii;illy  t*uii  tu  um  ir 
view  of  Mouciug  peace  ti>  the  people  of  oar  commuii  oouniry. 

\ours,  die,  A.  Lix<x>u 

Aftcrw&rda,  but  before  Miijor  Eokert  hud  departed,  the  following  Oinpll 
TTM  received  from  General  Clr.int:^ 

OmoB  (T.  a,  Uiuuii  TnaaKiPB,  Was  DvunMBa, 
[Cipher.] 
The  foUowiog  telegram  was  received  at  Waslungton,  Jaouaty  SI,  1866^ 
from  City  Point,  Virginia,  lO.iiO  a.  m.,  January  31,  1865: — 
HiB  Excellency  Abbahaic  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Ooited  States ; 
The  following  communication  was  received  here  last  evening: — 

PrnuBDu,  Yiuuru,  ^w>iur)>  Ml  UK 

Ueo  ten  ant-General  U.  8.  Qbakt,  Commanding  Armies  IT.  S. : 

Sib; — We  desire  to  pass  your  lines  under  safe-conduct,  and  to  p 
to  Woshingtou  to  hold  a  conference  with  President  Lincoln  npon  Uie  •> 
ject  of  the  existiug  war,  and  with  a  view  of  sacertaiuing  npon  what  tarsM 
it  may  be  terminated,  in  pursnance  of  the  course  indicated  by  him  in  Ui 
letter  to  Mr.  lilair  of  January  18,  18Q5,  of  which  we  presume  yoa  har«« 
copy ;  and  if  not,  we  wish  to  Boe  yon  in  person,  if  conveoieat,  aod  to  oooltf . 
with  you  op  the  subject. 

Very  respectfnlly  yonr^ 

AixxAKDBt  H.  BrwraMMM, 
3.  A.  Oampbkll, 
B.  U.  T.  HujiTuu 
I  have  aent  direottons  to  reoelve  these  gentlemen,  and  axpMt  to  ksM 
Uwm  at  my  qnarters  this  evening  awuting  your  instmotiona. 

C.  6.  GitAMT,  Lieutenant- Oenwal  Comnumdiiig  Armim  OiSi 
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This,  it  will  be  perceived,  transferred  General  Ord's  agency  in  the  matter 
to  General  Grant  I  resolved,  however,  to  send  Mtgor  Eckert  forwaid 
with  his  message,  and  accordingly  telegraphed  General  Grant  as  follows, 
to  wit: —  * 

ExBcuTiTB  Maksion,  WAsnoroTOxr,  January  81«  18G&, 

Deutenant-General  Graih?,  City  Point,  Virginia: 

A  messenger  is  coming  to  you  on  the  business  contained  in  your  dis 
patch.    Detain  the  gentlemen  in  comfortable  quarters  until  he  arrives, 
and  then  act  upon  the  message  he  brings  as  far  as  applicable,  it  having  been 
made  up  to  pass  through  General  Ord's  hands,  and  when  the  gentlemen 
were  supposed  to  be  beyond  our  lines. 

[Sept  jin  cipher  at  1.30  p.  m.]  A.  Likooijt. 

When  Major  Eckert  departed  he  bore  with  him  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  General  Grant,  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Wab  Dbpakthkct,  Waskznqtov,  D.  Gl,  January  80, 186& 

Lientenant-General  Gbant,  Commanding,  &c, : 

Genkbal: — The  President  desires  that  you  will  please  procure  for  the 
bearer,  Mi\ior  Thos.  T.  Eckert,  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter, 
and  Campbell ;  and  if  on  his  return  to  you  he  requests  it,  pass  them  through 
our  lines  to  Fortress  Monroe,  by  such  route  and  under  such  military  pre- 
cautions as  you  may  deem  prudent,  giving  them  protection  and  comfort- 
able quarters  while  there ;  and  that  you  let  none  of  this  have  any  effect 
upon  your  movements  or  plans. 
By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Supposing  the  proper  point  to  be  then  reached,  I  dispatched  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  following  instructions — Major  Eckert,  however, 
going  ahead  of  him : — 

ExKCCTiVB  MAirsioy,  Washiivotox,  January  81, 1865. 

Honorable  William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State : 

You  will  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  there  to  meet  and  for- 
mally confer  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  on  the  basis  of 
my  letter  to  F.  P.  Blafr.  Esq.,  of  January  18,  1865,  a  coj)y  of  which  you 
have.  You  will  make  known  to  them  that  three  things  arc  indispensable,  to 
wit :  First,  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States. 
Second,  no  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  on  the  slavery 
question  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the  late  annual  message  to 
Congress  and  in  the  preceding  documents.  Third,  no  cessation  of  hostilities 
short  of  an  end  of  the  war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  the  forces  hostile  to 
the  Government.  You  will  inform  them  that  all  the  propositions  of  theirs 
not  inconsistent  with  the  above  will  be  considered  and  passed  upon  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  liberality.  You  will  hear  all  they  may  choose  to  say,  and 
report  it  to  me.     You  will  not  assume  to  definitely  consummate  any  thing. 

Yours,  &c.,  Abeaiiam  Li:<ooln. 

On  the  day  of  its  date,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  General 
Grant : — 

U 


4 


~  who 


Afterwurda  the  follawmg  diapata)!  iv&b  received  from  Qeawal  Gnat:— 
I  [In  dpi,,,.] 

The  following  telegram  was  received  at  Waahiagtoa,  &t  2.30  i 
Februnry  1,  1805,  friim  Citj  Point  Vn.,  Febroary  1,  12.30  p.  ji,,  ieG5:— il 

His  Eioellency  A,  Liscoln, 

Ppcaidoiit  of  tiie  United  States; 

Tuur  dizipatch  received.    There  will  he  no  anui^ioe  ia  oonsoquenoea 

tliA  preneuce  of  Mr.  Stcphuiu  and  ottient  wilbin  our  liuos.    Ths  tri>op«^ 

kept  iu  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  Dotice,  if  occasion  sboaldJiLr^ 

it.  U.  S.  QsuTT,  Lieut.-Oea 

To  notify  Hiyor  Eekert  that  tbo  Secretary  of  State  would  he  at  Forti 
lilonroe,  aad  to  put  them  in  cutnmaaicatioD,  the  following  dlf^jiatcli  « 

sent; — 

Wjm  Dir AmtiHT.  Vuniiraioii,  f  (fctMnr  L,  U 
T.  T.  EOKKBT, 

Cnro  General  Grant,  City  Point,  Vn.  : 
Cull  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  put  yourself  ouder  direction  of  Mr.  £, 
"Jiom  you  will  find  there.  A.  Li*tcoLS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  instant,  the  following  telegramB  wer«  receivad 
by  me  respectively  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  M^or  Eckert : — 

Fomi  MoHBDi,  Va.,  FiXmuy  1,  IBO— 1L»  ».  >. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Arrived  at  ten  this  evening.  Richmond  frienda  not  here.  I  remcia 
here.  W,  H.  Srwaxd. 

CiTT  Ponn,  V^  FibntaTy  \,  186^— 10  p.  m. 

To  his  Eicellency  the  President  of  the  Dnit«d  States : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  delivery  of  your  communication  and  my 
letter,  at  4.1S  this  afternoon,  to  which  1  received  a  reply  at  six  p.  k- 
biit  not  satisfoctory.  At  eight  o'clock  p.  ii.  the  following  note,  aOdresMa 
to  General  Grant,  was  received; — 

Cnr  PoDrr,  Ti-  nbrmaru  I,  UA 

To  LKnUnnnt-aijnenl  Guirt: 

Bib  :— Wc  deitrfi  19  gu  to  Wuhlngton  CLt;  ts  confu  IntnmulL;  with  llui  Fnddut  panai^tr 
Id  nTsnau  to  (be  innltm  moii tinned  tn  hli  teller  to  Hr.  Bluir  of  th<  ISth  of  Juurr  ^Um^ 
trlthonl  uijpcnoDslcoiiipraTnlHoiiMDrqiieiUonlnUiaKtUiT.  W*  twie  th*  pnilMtM  M* 
•o  tt<m  Iha  sDtliaritlu  >t  KlobmoaiL 
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At  9.80  p.  K.  I  notified  them  that  they  conid  not  proceed  further 
nhless  they  complied  with  the  terms  expressed  in  my  letter.  The  point 
of  meeting  designated  in  the  above  note  wonld  not,  in  mj  opinion, 
be  insisted  upon.  Fort  Monroe  would  be  acceptable.  Having  complied 
with  my  ifistructions,  I  will  return  to  Washington  to-morrow,  unless 
otherwise  ordered.  Tuokab  T.  Eokebt,  Major^  &c. 

On  reading  this  dispatch  of  M^'or  Eckert,  I  was  about  to  recall  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when  the  following  telegram  of  General  Grant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  shown  me : — 

[In  cipher.] 

Omam  of  ms  U.  8.  Militakt  Txxjbokapb,     ) 
Was  Dipabtmutt.  j 

The  following  telegram  received  at  Washington  at  4.85  p.  m.,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1865,  from  City  Point,  Va.,  February  1,  10.80  P.  m.,  1866  :— 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Staitton,  Secretary  of  War : 

Now  that  the  interview  between  M^or  Eckert,  under  his  written  in 
structions,  and  Mr.  Stephens  and  party,  has  ended,  I  will  state  confiden- 
tially, but  not  officially  to  become  a  matter  of  record,  tliat  I  am  convinced, 
upon  conversation  with  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Hunter,  that  their  intentions 
are  good,  and  their  desire  sincere  to  restore  peace  and  union.  I  have  not 
felt  myself  at  liberty  to  express  even  views  of  my  own,  or  to  account  for 
my  reticence.  This  has  placed  me  in  an  awkward  position,  which  I  could 
have  avoided  by  not  seeing  them  in  the  first  instance.  I  fear  now  their 
going  back  without  any  expression  to  any  one  in  authority  will  have  a 
bud  influence).  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  these  ihformal  commissioners  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  recommend.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  have 
an  interview  with  the  two  named  in  this  dispatch,  if  not  all  three  now 
within  our  lines.  Their  letter  to  me  was  all  that  the  President's  instruc- 
tions contemplated  to  secure  their  safe-conduct,  if  they  had  used  the 
same  language  to  Major, Eckert.  U.  S.  Gkant,  Lieut,- General, 

This  dispatch  of  General  Grant  changed  my  purpose,  and  accordingly  I 
telegraphed  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows : — 

War  Department.  WASomoToir,  D.  C,  February  2,1869. 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point,  Va. : 

Say  to  tlie  gentlemen  that  I  will  meet  them  personally  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  as  soon  as  1  can  get  there. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9  a.  m.]  A.  Linoout. 

War  Dkpartmxnt,  WAsnurGTOir,  D.  C^  February  2, 1865. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Sewabd,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. : 

Induced  by  a  dispatch  from  General  Grant,  I  join  you  at  Fortress 
Monroe  as  soon  as  I  can  come. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9  a.  m.]  A.  Lincoln. 

Before  starting,  the  following  dispatch  was  shown  me.  I  proceeded, 
nevertheless : — 

[Cipher.] 
-     Offigx  U.  8.  MiLiTAST  TixJKiBAPn,  Wax  DwpAxnnm, 
The  following  telegram,  received  at  Wasliington,  February  2,  1865, 
from  City  Point,  Va.,  9  a.  m.,  February  2,  1865 :— 
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Hon.  Wm.  n.  Sewakd,  Secretary  of  State. 

[Copy.] 

FotrMomfm 
To  Hon.  Edwix  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington : 

The  gentlemen  here  liave  accepted  the  proposed  terms,  and  will  lears 
for  Fortress  Monroe  at  9.30  a.  m. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut,- General, 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  I  reached  Hampton  Hoads ;  found  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Mnjor  Eckert  on  a  steamer  anchored  off  the  shore,  and  learned 
of  tlicm  that  the  Kichmond  gentlemen  were  on  another  steamer,  also  an- 
chored off  shore  in  the  Roads,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not  vet 
seen  or  communicated  with  them.  I  ascertained  that  Migor  Eckert  had 
literally  complied  with  his  instructions,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
answer  of  the  Richmond  gentlemen  to  him,  which,  in  his  dispatch  to  m3 
of  the  1st,  he  characterized  as  not  satisfactory.  That  answer  is  as  follows, 
to  wit: — 

CiTT  PoiHT,  Va.,  Ftbruary  1,  ISSSL 

Thomas  T.  Eckekt,  Major  and  A.  D.  G. : 

Majou: — Your  note  delivered  by  yourself  this  day  has  been  considered. 
In  rejjly,  we  have  to  say  that  we  were  furnislied  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  President  Lincoln  to  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  the  ISth  of  January  ult., 
anotlier  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  your  note.  Our  instructions  are 
contained  in  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  ct»j»y  :— 

In  c<.'nf'»rrnitv  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Linoolri.  •>f  wl.h'h  iho  rir«-::-'liij  is  n  r.r.\\  \,.':  lir^  t.i  rrj- 
cclmI  to  Wa^llilllrt(»n  City  fur  int'iTrnal  fMiil' riiu:o  with  hiin  i.ii>in  the  i>"s.i'..-  J::i.olvril  ia  thv.*  ex- 
isting Will,  HnJ  for  the  iiur;nist!  of  .■*»<'i.ri;i::  iicai-c  to  tin.-  two  C"u:.tri<>. 

^Vith  ^Tcat  respect,  your  obcoii-nt  servant, 

Till'  siil'Stnntial  nliject  to  l>o  olitainrd  hv  tlu*  iiifnniial  fnTifi-rviK^i',  is  to 
nsci-rtain  iipdn  what  tonus  the  exi.Ntini:  war  can  lio  tcriiiiiiat'd  lj":ii«ral'\v. 
Our  iii.st.niciioiis  (•(intciiinlalo  a  prrsuiial  iiiUTvirw  b(.-r\\rrh  rrv-.': 'l«.-i,t 
Lincoln  and  i)ur^:rlv«<  at  Wa-liinL'tun  :  I'-..!,  w  it]i  llii^  vX|'l.'.r;ati"n.  w*- w.k- 
roailv  to  meet  :uiv  ncr.-nii  or  ])i'r>ons  that  rroiih-nt  I.ii;'Ml::  nmv  a;.*..  ;:.:, 
at  sncli  ]ilace  a>  he  niav  tli->"miiatc.  ()iir  earnc^-t  •l^-'i-f  i-^  tlsat  a  jii'^t  :::;■! 
lioiioraltlu  j)caco  niay  ho  ai^recd  upon,  and  wc  arc  prrpar"']  t-.*  rc"  i-lvi-  .ir 
to  submit  propositions  whiclimay  pos^ihly  li-ad  to  tlic  ai:aini:i«nt  i-f  lh;iL 
end. 

Vcrv  rL'Si)cclf'.illv  vduis 

AiKXANPi-ii  TI.  Srtpn::N^, 
K.  M.  T.  IIr.NT;:i:, 
^(^\\s  A.  Cami'Ium.. 

A  note  of  tljoso  •Tontlcnu-n,  subsequontly  ad»lrc.ssfd  to  (m-ikt.-iI  Cir;ii;l. 
has  already  bcm  ^ivon  in  Major  ICckcrt's  dispatcli  ot*  tlio  l!-t  Inst.  I  ai^j 
bJiNV  hero  lor  the  lii"<l  time  the  lu-lowin^:  uole,  addrci«sed  l-y  the  llicLT'^uiiJ 
gentlemen  to  Major  Eekert : — 
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CxTT  PooTT,  Ta.,  Fiibruary  %  186fi.  ' 

Thomjls  T.  Eckert,  Miyor  and  A.  D.  C. : 

Major  : — In  reply  to  your  verbal  statement  that  your  instroctions  did  not 
allow  you  to  alter  the  conditions  upon  which*a  passport  could  be  given 
to  us,  we  say  that  we  are  willing  to  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  there 
to  have  an  informal  conference  with  any  person  or  persons  that  President 
Lincoln  may  appoint  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Francis  P.  Blair  of  the 
18th  of  January  ult.,  or  upon  any  other  terms  or  conditions  that  he  may 
hereafter  propose,  not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles  of  self- 
government  and  popular  rights  upon  which  our  institutions  are  founded. 
It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information,  upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  any,  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  can  be*  established  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  contribute 
our  utmost  efforts  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  We  tjiink  it  better  to  add 
that,  in  accepting  your  passport,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  any  thing,  but  to  carry  into  this  informal  conference  the 
views  and  feelings  above  expressed. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Alexandbb  n.  Stepiienb, 
J.  A.  Campbell, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

Note. — The  above  communication  was  delivered  to  me  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  February  2,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock,  of 
General  Grant's  staff. 

Thomas  T.  Eokebt,  AdjH  and  A,  D.  C, 

On  the  morning  of  the  8d,  the  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hun- 
ter, and  Campbell,  came  aboard  of  our  steamer,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  of  several  hours'  duration.  No 
question  or  preliminaries  to  the  meetiug  was  then  and  there  made  or 
mentioned.  No  other  jierson  was  present.  No  papers  were  exchanged 
or  produced;  and  it  was  in  advance  agreed  that  the  conversation  was  to 
be  informal  and  verbal  merely.  On  our  part,  the  whole  substance  of  the 
instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  hereinl)efore  recited,  was  stated 
and  insisted  upon,  and  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  therewith.  While 
by  the  other  party  it  was  not  said  that  in  any  events  or  on  any  condition, 
they  ever  would  consent  to  reunion ;  and  yet  they  equally  omitted  to 
declare  that  they  would  not  so  consent.  They  seemed  to  desire  a 
postponement  of  that  question,  and  the  adoption  of  some  other  conrse 
first,  which,  as  some  of  them  seemed  to  argue,  might  or  might  not  lead 
to  reunion,  but  which  conrse  we  thought  would  amount  to  an  indefinite 
postponement.    The  conference  ended  without  result. 

The  foregoing,  containing,  as  is  believed,  all  the  information  sought,  is 
respectfully  submitted.  Abrauam  Lincoln. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
the  President  had  found  himself  constrained  by  the  intru- 
sive interference  of  an  individual  citizen,  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  which,  in  his  judgment,  neither  the  rebels  nor 
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the  nation  at  large  were  at  all  prepared.  No  man  in  the 
country  was  more  vigilant  than  he  in  watching  for  the 
moment  when  hopes  of  peace  might  wisely  be  entertained ; 
but,  as  he  had  resolved  under  no  circumstances  to  accept 
any  thing  short  of  an  unconditional  acknowledgment  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  peace,  he  deemed  it  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  rebel  authorities  should 
not  be. led  to  suppose  that  we  were  discouraged  by  the 
slow  progress  of  the  war,  or  that  we  were  in  the  least 
inclined  to  treat  for  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
he  had  laid  down.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  bad 
declined  to  publish  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley, 
unless  expressions  in  the  latter' s  letters,  calculated  to 
create  this  impression  in  the  rebel  States,  could  be  omitted. 
Acting  from  the  same  motives,  he  had  given  Mr.  Blair  no 
authority  to  approach  the  rebel  authorities  on  his  behalf 
upon  the  subject  of  peace  in  any  way  whatever.  He 
gave  him,  to  use  his  own  words  uttered  in  a  subsequent 
conversation,  "no  mission,  but  only  jper-mission.^'  He 
was  probably  not  unwilling  to  learn,  from  so  afcute  and 
experienced  a  political  observer  as-  Mr.  Blair,  something 
of  the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Rebel  Grovermnent,  for  their  public  declarations  upon  this 
subject  were  not  felt  to  be  altogether  reliable;  and  the 
knowledge  we  had  of  their  straitened  means,  and  of  the 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  renewing  the  heavy  losses 
in  the  ranks  of  their  army,  strengthened  the  belief  that 
they  might  not  be  indisposed  for  submission  to  the  national 
authority. 

Subsequent  disclosures  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
these  suspicions.  It  is  now  known  that  some  of  the  more 
sagacious  and  candid  of  the  rebel  leaders  had  even  then 
abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  and  were  only  solicitous 
for  some  way  of  closing  the  war,  which  should  not  wound 
too  keenly  the  pride  and  self-respect  of  the  people  of  the 
rebel  States.  It  was  due  to  their  efforts  that,  in  spite  of 
the  obstinacy  with  which  Jefferson  Davis  insisted  upon 
the  recognition  of  his  official  character,  involving  the  ireo 
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ognitiou  of  the  South  as  an  independent  nation,  an  inter- 
view witli  the  President  and  Secretary  Seward  was  ob- 
•  tained.  But  they  did  not  secure  the  consent  of  theii-  Ex- 
ecutive to  negotiate  upon  the  only  basis  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  for  a  moment  admit — the  absolute  and 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  National  Government ; 
and  the  whole  scheme,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground.* 

The  attempt  at  negotiation,  however,  served  a  useful 
purpose.  It  renewed  the  confidence  of  the  people 
throughout  the  loyal  States  in  the  President's  unalterable 
determination  to  maintain  the  Union,  wliile  it  proved  his 
willingness  to  end  the  war  whenever  that  great  and  para- 
mount object  could  be  secured ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
dispelled  the  delusive  hopes,  with  which  the  rebel  lead- 
ers had  so  long  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Southern  people,  tliat  peace  was  possible  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Southern  States.  The  attempt  of  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  message  we  have-  already  cited, t  to  "fire 
the  Southern  heart"  afresh,  by  his  vivid  picture  of  the 
tyrannical  and  insulting  exactions  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  utterly  fruitless.  His  appeals  fell  upon  wearied  ears 
and  despondent  hearts. 
Other  important  affairs  had  also  arisen  to  occupy  the 

♦  Since  the  overthrow  oF  the  rebellion  an  account  of  this  conference  has 
been  published  in  the  Ay/jasta  (Ga.)  ChronicU,  said  to  have  been  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  II.  Steplicns.  It  adds  nothiuf^  material  to  the  facts 
abready  known,  but  the  following  paragraphs  are  not  without  interest : — 

**  Davis  bad  on  this  occasion,  as  on  that  of  Mr.  Stephens's  visit  to  Washingtm,  matle  it  a 
condition  tliat  no  conference  should  bo'had  unless  his  ranli  as  commander  or  President  should 
first  be  recognized.  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  tho  only  ground  upon  vrliich  he  could  rest  tbo 
justice  of  tho  war — eitlier  witii  his  own  people  or  wilh  forcijrn  powers— was,  that  it  was  not 
a  war  for  conquest,  but  that  the  States  never  had  been  separated  from  the  Union.  Consc- 
qnently,  he  could  not  recognize  another  government  inside  of  the  one  of  which  he  alone  was 
President,  nor  admit  the  separate  indep^'ndence  of  States  that  were  yet  a  part  of  the  Union. 
*That,^  said  he, '  would  be  doing  what  you  so  long  aslced  Europe  to  do  in  vain,  and  be  resigning 
the  only  thins;  the  armies  of  the  Union  are  fighting  for.^ 

**  Mr.  Hunter  made  a  long  reply,  insisting  that  tho  recognition  of  Davfs^s  power  to  make  a 
treaty  was  the  first  and  indispensable  step  to  peace,  and  referring  to  the  correspondence  between 
Kiof  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parliament  as  a  reliable  precedent  of  a  constitutional  mlcr  treat- 
iBg  with  rebels. 

**  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  then  wore  that  indescribable  expression  whloh  generally  preceded  his  hard- 
Mt  hits,  and  he  remarked :  ^  Upon  questions  of  history  I  mast  refer  you  to  Mr.  SerwarJ,  for  he 
la  posted  in  such  things,  and  I  douH  profess  to  be.  But  my  only  distinct  recollection  of  tho 
matter  ia,  that  Cliarlcs  lost  his  head.'    That  settled  Mr.  Hunter  for  ft  whlle^"^ 
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thoughts  of  the  people  during  the  pendency  of  the  peace 
negotiations.  Tiie  resolution  which  had  passed  the  House 
on  January  31st,  directing  that  the  electoral  votes  of  cer- 
tain States  which  had  joined  the  rebellion .  should  not 
be  counted,  came  up  before  the  Senate.  An  effort  was 
made,  but  failed,  to  strike  out  Louisiana  from  the  list  of 
the  rejected  States.  Other  amendments  were  oflTered,  but 
rejected,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  as  it  passed  the 
House.  It  was  also  signed  by  the  President,  but  he  sent 
to  Congress  the  following  message  concerning  it : — 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentathes  of  the  United  States  : 

The  joint  resolution,  entitled  "  A  joint  resolution  declaring  certain  States 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College,"  has  been  signed 
by  the  Executive  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Congress  implied  in  its  pas- 
sage and  presentation  to  me.  In  his  own  view,  however,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  convened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitution  liave 
complete  power  to  exclude  from  counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  by 
them  to  be  illegal,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  the  power  by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case  if  his  action  were  at 
all  essential  in  the  matter.  He  disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executive  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  and  he  also  disclaims  that  by  signing  said  resolution  he  has  expressed 
any  opinion  on  the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  Abbaua^  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  8,  1865. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  February,  the  Senate  and  the 
Hoiise  met  in  joint  convention  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes.  The  two  bodies  having  convened, 
the  certificates  of  election  were  opened  by  Vice-President 
Hamlin.  Electoral  votes  from  Louisiana  and  Tennessee 
were  presented,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  just 
mentioned,  they  were  not  counted.  The  total  number  of 
votes  counted  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  received  two  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  to  have 
been  elected  President  and  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing 
four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  new 
State  of  Nevada  had  cast  but  two  vot^s,  her  third  elector 
having  been  absent  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 
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Prominent  among  the  measures  passed  "by  Congress  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  session  was  the  bill  establishing 
a  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

A  resolution  oflfered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  passed,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  England.  It  declared  that  the 
rebel  debt  or  loan  was  "  simply  an  agency  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  the  United  States  can  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances recognize  in  any  part,  or  in  any  way."  To 
the  parties  who  had  taken  the  rebel  loan  thhiking  that 
the  South  was  sure  to  succeed,  or  at  least  to  secure  some 
terms  of  peace  which  would  provide  for  the  assumption 
of  the  rebel  debt,  this  resolution,  coming  as  it  did  after 
such  great  military  successes  on  our  part,  was  the  re 
verse  of  cheering. 

Two  messages  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
In  reference  to  approaching  International  Exhibitions  in 
Norway  and  in  Portugal,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  re- 
questing the  President  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  join  in 
them. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  repealing  so  much  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  passed  July  17,  1862,  244,  as  prohibited  the 
forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  rebels  beyond  their  natural 
lives.  But  the  Senate  failed  to  take  similar  action,  and 
the  law,  therefore,  remained  unchanged. 

Resolutions  were  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  that  soldiers  discharged  for 
sickness  or  wounds  should  be  preferred  for  appointment 
to  civil  offices,  and  recommending  citizens  generally  to 
give  them  a  similar  preference  in  tlieir  private  business. 
The  President  was  in  full  sympatliy  with  the  feeling  which 
led  to^  this  action,  as  appears  by  tlie  following  order, 
which  he  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mrs.  Bushnell 
as  postmistress  at  Sterling,  Illinois  : — 

Mr.  Washburne  has  presented  to  me  all  tho  papers  in  this  cose,  and 
finding  Mrs.  Bushnell  as  well  recommended  as  anv  other,  and  she  being 
the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  fell  in  battle  for  tha  Union,  let  her  be  ap- 
pointed. A.  Lincoln. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments in,  and  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
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tiyes  from,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  was  brought  up  in  both 
Houses,  but  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote,  though  reports 
were  made  in  favor  of  such  recognition  and  admission. 

The  Tariff  Bill  was  modified,  a  bUl  for  a  loan  of  $600,- 
000,000  was  passed,  with  many  other  bills  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  on  the  3d  of  March  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  at  once  convened  in  extra 
session,  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  on 
February  17th,  as  follows : — 


PROOIAMATIOK 

Bp  t?i6  President  of  the  United  States, 

Whereas^  objects  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that  the  Senate 
should  be  convened  at  twelve  o^clock  on  the  4th  of  March  nezt^  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may  be  made  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Statee, 
have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  issue  my  proclamation,  declaring  that 
an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vene  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  at  noon  on  that  day,  of  which  all 
who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members  of  that  body,  are 
hereby  required  to  take  notice. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, this  seventeenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
[l.  8.]  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abbaham  LiNcoLa. 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  U.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  military  operations  during  February  continued  to 
furnish  cheering  successes.  Tlie  peace  conference  had 
not  been  suffered  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  military 
movements.  The  rebel  commissioners  were  hardly  withia 
their  lines  before  General  Grant  made  another  movement, 
taking  and  holding,  though  not  without  severe  loss, 
another  of  the  roads  leading  southwardly  out  of  Peters- 
burg, called  the  Vaughan  Road,  and  giving  our  troopa 
command  of  yet  another  called  the  Boydton  Plankroad. 
A  very  encouraging  symptom  of  the  situation  was  the 
increasing  number  of  desertions  from  the  rebel  ranks^ 
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by  wliich  GFeneral  Lee' s  army  was  steadily  and  seriously 
diminislung. 

Our  own  forces  meanwhile  were  being  continually  aug- 
mented by  new  recruits,  whicli  were  rapidly  obtained,  by 
the  strong  exertions  made  in  every  district  to  avoid  a 
draft.  Many  questions  arose  and  had  to  be  decided  by 
the  President  in  reference  to  the  draft.  The  following 
letter  from  him  to  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  was  called 
forth  by  complaints  that  its  burdens  were  not  equally 
distributed : — 

ExscuTiTB  Makuok,  WASoixoTOxr,  F4bruary  8, 186& 
His  Excellency  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont : 

Oomplaint  is  mode  to  me,  by  Vermont,  that  the  assignment  of  her 
qnota  for  the  draft  on  the  pending  call  is  intrinsically  nnjnst,  and  also  in 
bad  faith  of  the  Government's  promise  to  fairly  allow  credits  for  men 
previously  furnished.  To  illustrate,  a  supposed  case  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Vermont  and  New  Ilampshiro  must  between  them  furnish  six  thousand 
men  on  the  pending  coll ;  and  being  equal,  each  must  furnish  as  many  as 
the  other  in  the  long  run.  But  the  Government  finds  that  on  former  calls 
Vermont  furnished  a  surplus  of  five  hundred,  and  New  Hampshire  a  snr- 
plus  of  fifteen  hundred.  These  two  surpluses  making  two  thousand,  and 
added  to  the  six  thousand,  making  eight  thousand  to  be  furnished  by  the 
two  States,  or  four  thousand  each,  less  by  fair  credits.  Then  subtract 
Vermont's  surplus  of  five  hundred  from  her  four  thousand,  leaves  three 
thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call ;  and  likewise 
subtract  New  Hampshire's  surplus  of  fifteen  hundred  from  her  four  thou- 
sand, leaves  two  thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call. 
These  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  moke 
precisely  six  thousand,  which  the  supposed  case  requires  from  the  two 
States,  and  it  is  just  equal  for  Vermont  to  furnish  one  thousand  more 
now  than  New  Hampshire,  because  Now  Hampshire  has  heretofore  fur- 
nished one  thousand  more  than  Vermont,  which  equalizes  the  burdens 
of  the  two  in  the  long  run.  And  this  result,  so  far  from  being  bad  faith 
to  Vermont,  is  indispensable  to  keeping  good  faith  with  New  Hampshire. 
By  no  other  result  can  the  six  thousand  men  be  obtained  from  the  two 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  deal  justly  and  keep  faith  with  both,  and  we 
do  but  confuse  ourselves  in  questioning  the  process  by  which  the  right 
result  is  reached.    Tlie  supposed  case  is  perfect  as  an  illustration. 

The  pending  call  is  not  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  subject  to  fair 
credits,  but  is  for  three  hundred  thousand  remaining  after  all  fair  credits 
have  been  deducted,  and  it  is  impossible  to  concede  what  Vermont  asks 
without  coming  out  short  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  or  making 
other  localities  pay  for  the  partiality  shown  her. 
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This  upon  the  case  stated.  If  there  be  different  reasons  for  making  an 
allowance  to  Vermont,  let  them  be  presented  and  considered. 

Yours  truly,  Abraham  Lotoolk. 

The  success  at  Fort  Fisher  was  ably  followed  up  by 
General  Terry.     One  by  one  the  rebel  forts  on  the  Cape 
Fear  Elver  fell  into  our  hands,  and  on  the  22d  of  Febni-  • 
ary  Wilmington  was  evacuated,  and  was  occupied  by  our 
troops  without  a  struggle. 

Heavy  cavalry  expeditions  were  prepared  and  sent  out 
tlirough  the  Southwest,  in  different  directions,  and  made 
good  progress.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  month 
was  the  success  of  Sherman's  march  through  South  Caro- 
lina. Starting  from  Savannah,  he  moved  northwest 
through  swamps  which  were  thought  impassable  for  an 
army,  forced  the  line  of  the  Salkehatchie  River,  pressed 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  on  the  17th  entered 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  without  a  battle.  TTi> 
presence  there  made  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  a  neces- 
sity, and  on  the  next  day  our  forces  entered  its  grass- 
grown  streets,  and  the  old  flag  floated  again  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter, from  which,  four  years  before,  it  had  been  traitorously 
torn  down.  Sherman' s  progress  northward  continued  to 
be  rapid,  but  hardly  any  thing  that  he  could  do  could 
give  so  much  joy  as  the  fall  of  that  nest  of  treason  had 
given.  Coming,  as  it  did,  just  before  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, it  made  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday 
one  of  great  rejoicing.  Tlie  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington were  illuminated,  and  all  over  the  country  it  was 
a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  of  heart. 

It  was  not  the  military  successes  alone  which  made  the 
people  glad:  a  general  system  of  exchanging  prisoners 
had  been  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  our  poor  fellows  were 
rapidly  coming  forward  out  of  tliose  hells  on  earth,  in 
which  the  rebel  authorities  had  kept  them. 

In  fact,  all  things  seemed  auspicious  for  the  future. 
The  close  of  President's  Lincoln's  first  Administration 
was  brilliant  in  itself,  and  gave  full  promise  of  yet 
brighter  things  to  come. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REBKLLION. 

TnE  Inauoxtral  Address. — Proolamation  to  Deserters. — Speeches  Bt 
Tus  Presiden't. — Destruction  of  Lee's  Army. — The  pREsiDENT^a 
YisiT  TO  KiciiMOXD. — Return  to  "Wasuington. — Close  of  the  War. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  tliat  four  j'-e'ars  should  em- 
trace  within  their  narrow  limit  so  immense  a  change 
as  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Administration  had 
"brought  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  When,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1861,  lie  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered 
to  him  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  the  horizon  was  dark 
with  storms,  whose  duration  and  violence  were  as  yet 
happily  unknown.  He  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  was  an  untried  man,  sneered  at  by  those 
who  had  held  the  reins  of  power  in  the  countiy,  an 
object  for  the  rising  hate  of  the  aspiring  aristocracy  of 
the  South,  which  had  already  sought  his  life,  and  would 
have  sought  it  with  still  greater  vindictiveness,  if  a  tithe 
of  the  sagacity,  firmness,  honesty,  and  patriotism  which 
animated  his  breast  had  been  understood ;  even  then  an 
object  of  interest  and  growing  affection,  comparatively 
unknown  as  he  w^as  even  to  his  own  friends,  to  those 
who  saw  the  danger  which  was  overlianging  the  country, 
and  were  nerving  themselves  to  meet  it. 

But  now  the  fierceness  of  the  storm  seemed  to  be  pass- 
ing away,  and  clearer  skies  to  be  seen  through  tlie  roUing 
clouds.  The  citizen,  who,  four  years  before,  was  utterly  un- 
tried and  unknown,  was  now  the  chosen  leader  of  anation  of 
thirty  million  people,  who  trusted  in  his  honesty  as  they 
trusted  in  the  eternal  principles  of  Nature,  who  believed 
him  to  be  wise,  and  knew  him  to  be  abundant  in  patience 
and  kindness  of  heart,  with  an  army  of  half  a  million 
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men  and  a  navy  of  hundreds  of  vessels  at  his  command, 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  certainly  the  most  loved  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  could  be 
but  one  higher  step  for  him  to  attain,  and  to  that,  also,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  he  was  soon  to  be  called. 

The  scene  of  his  re-inauguratipn  was  a  striking  one. 
Tlie  morning  had  been  inclement,  storming  so  violently 
that  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Inaugural  Address  would  have  to  be 
delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  But  the  people  had 
gathered  in  immense  numbers  before  the  Capitol,  in  spite 
of  the  storm,  and  just  before  noon  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
clouds  broke  away,  and,  as  the  President  took  the  oath  of 
office,  the  blue  sky  appeared  above,  a  small  white  cloud, 
like  a  hovering  bird,  seemed  to  hang  above  his  head,  and 
the  sunlight  broke  through  the  clouds  and  fell  upon  him 
with  a  glory,  afterwards  felt  to  have  been  an  emblem  of 
the  martyr' s  crown,  which  was  so  soon  to  rest  upon  his 
head. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  and  the  President  delivered  his  second  Inaugural 
Address  as  follows : — 

Fellow-Countiiymen  : — At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of 
the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than 
there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a  course 
to  be  pursued  seemed  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been  constant!/ 
called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  ab- 
sorbs the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  ia 
new  could  be  presented.  • 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is'aa 
well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself,  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  pre- 
diction in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all  thongbts 
were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all 
sought  to  avoid  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered 
from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war, 
insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city,  seeking  to  destroy  it  with  war^— 
seeking  to  disaf)lvo  the  Union  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather 
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than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than 
let  it  perish,  and  the  war  came.  One-eighth  of  the  whole  population 
were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Qnion,  but  localized 
In  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  power- 
fill  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the 
war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object 
for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  by  war,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  en- 
largement of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which 
it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict might  cease,  or  even  before  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  His 
ftid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to 
ask  a  just  God^s  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men^s  faces,  but  lot  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of 
both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences, 
fot  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of 
these  offences  which^  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which 
having  continued  through  Ilis  appointed  time.  He  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  Ho  gives  to  both  North  and  South  tliis  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any 
departure  from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God 
wills,  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman^s  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so,  still  it  must  be  said 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  finnness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  nation^s  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  tlie  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

The  only  change  which  was  made  in  the  Cabinet  was 
one  made  necessary  "by  the  resignation,  in  consequence  of 
his  election  to  the  Senate,  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  post  was  filled  on  the  6th  of  March, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCullough,  of 
Indiana.    With  this  exception,  affairs  went  on  as  before, 
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pitboiitany  p«rceptible  change  in  their  working  in  conse- 
fineiicu  of  th«  Dliange  of  Administration. 

The  Senate  met  in  extra  session,  and  st  one«  bad 
Bharp  debate  on  the  admisaion  of  the  Senators  from 
[  Jiansas,  whose  credentials  were  finally  ordered  to  Xm; 
^to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary.     The  other  bust 
"lefore  the  Senate  was  Executive  merely. 
One  of  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  near  tlie  close  of 
'  session  was  an  amendment  of  the  laws  for  calling 
Itoat  the  National  forces,  one  provision  of  wltich  din?PtL>d 
1  President  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  de- 
I'Sertera  to  return  to  their  duty  within  sixty  days.     Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  March,  the  proclamatioa  was 
issued  as  follows  : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 
mentu,  tlie  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of  Congresn,  approved  on  tba 
instJint,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  tlie  several  sets  lii-n^fure  imucd 
lilt  proriile  for  tlie  cnrulling  nnd  calling  oat  tbe  natinnal  forceis  and  tac 
purposes,"  raqnire3thBt,in  addition  to  the  othar  lawful  prti  Hi  ties  of 
Site  eriina  of  desertion  fram  the  military  or  naval  service,  nil  poraons  wbo 
llAVd  dotwrted  t^  militar]'  or  narsl  wnrica  of  tbs  Dotted  States  Wh« 
ibftll  not  return  to  said  sorvioe  or  report  tliamaelves  to  a  provoBt-nnirshal 
witiiio  aistj  days  after  the  proclanintifm  herolnufter  mentioned,  sLaO  bo 
deemed  and  taken  to  Iinve  voluntarily  relinquished  and  forfeited  their  cit- 
izenship and  their  right  to  become  citizens,  and  sneh  deserters  shall  b« 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  iirofit  under  the  Dniwd 
Btatea,  or  of  eieroisingony  rights  of  citizens  tbcrcof;  and  all  persons  wlio 
shall  hereafter  desert  the  military  or  naval  service,  and  all  persons  who,  being 
dnly  enrolled,  shall  depart  the  jortsdiciJon  of  the  district  in  wbloh  they  ar* 
enrolled,  or  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  arcnd 
any  droll  into  the  military  or  naval  service  duly  ordered,  shall  be  liable  ta 
file  penalties  of  this  section  ;  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorixed  aal, 
required  forthwith,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  issue  his  prodaniatioa 
setting  forth  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in  which  iiroclomation  tha  Pra»- 
idont  is  requested  to  notify  oil  deserters  returning  within  silly  davs  ■* 
aforesaid  that  they  shall  be  pardoned  on  oondition  of  returning  to  xlttit 
regiinoats  and  companies,  or  to  such  other  organizations  as  they  may  b* 
assigned  to,  until  they  shall  htive  served  for  a  period  of  time  eqnol  ta 
their  original  term  of  onlistment : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  issae  this  my  proulamntion  as  required  by  ssid  net,  oc- 
dering  and  requiring  all  deserters  to  return  to  their  proper  poflts;  andl4ftj 
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liercby  notify  them  that  all  dosertors  who  shall  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  this  proclamation,  viz.,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May,  1865, 
return  to  service  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost-marshal,  sliall  bo 
pardoned  on  condition  that  they  return  to  their  regiments  or  companies  or 
to  such  other  organization  as  they  may  be  assigned  to,  and  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  their  original  terms  of  enlistment,  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
period  equal  to  the  time  lost  by  desertion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
•eal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
r       -j      of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  uud  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

*  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  St<iU, 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  our  armies  wliich  this  proc- 
lamation gave — for  great  numbers  of  deserters  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions — the  draft,  which  had  been 
often  postponed,  was  faWy  put  in  operation  on  the  15th 
of  March ; — not  tliat  there  was  so  pressing  and  im- 
mediate a  need  of  men,  for  the  tide  of  military  successes 
continued  to  roll  in  full  and  strong  in  our  favor ;  but  the 
aAthorities  felt  called  upon  to  provide  iEbr  future  contin- 
gencies, which  happily  never  arose. 

On  eveiy  hand  the  prospects  of  the  rebellion  were 
growing  darker.  The  stream  of  deserters  from  Lee' s  lines 
was  growing  larger  and  larger,  most  of  the  men  bringing 
their  aims  with  them,  and  all  uniting  in  the  same  story  of 
the  demoralization  of  those  they  had  left  behind.  In  their 
extremity,  the  rebel  leaders  even  began  to  turn  to  the 
negro  for  help,  and  various  propositions  were  introduced 
into  the  rebel  Congress  looking  towards  the  employment 
of  slaiVes  as  soldiers.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  a 
popular  one,  for  it  was  felt  to  be  a  practical  abandonment 
of  those  ideas  of  slavery  for  whose  supremacy  the  rebel- 
lion had  been  set  on  foot.  At  one  time  the  proposition 
before  the  rebel  Senate  for  arming  the  slaves  was  defeated 
by  one  vote.  The  President  referred  to  this  extremity  of 
theirs,  and  this  means  of  relief  which  they  had  souglxt,  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  when  a  rebel  flag,  captured  at 
Anderson  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Indiana  Vol- 
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unteers,  was  presented  to  Governor  Morton  in  front  of  the 
National  Hotel  on  the  17th  of  March.  A  large  crowd  was 
in  attendance.  Governor  Morton  made  a  brief  speech,  in 
wliich  he  congratulated  his  auditors  on  the  si)eedily  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  rebellion,  and  concluded  by  introdu- 
cing President  Lincoln,  whose  purity  and  patriotism  were 
confessed,  he  said,  by  all,  even  among  the  most  violent 
of  his  opponents.  His  Administration  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  important  epoch  of  history.  It  had 
struck  the  death-blow  to  slavery,  and  clothed  the  Re- 
public with  a  power  it  never  before  possessed.  If  he 
had  done  nothing  more  than  put  his  name  to  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  that  act  alone  would  have  made  his 
name  immortal. 

The  President  addressed  the  assembly  substantially  as 
follows : — 

ff 

FELLOw-CiTirsNB: — It  will  be  but  a  very  few  words  that  I  sLaU  nnder- 
tako  to  say.  I  was  born  in  Kcn\ack7,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  liveid 
in  Illinois ;  and  now  I  am  here,  whore  it  is  my  business  to  care  equally 
for  the  good  people  of  all  the  State's.  I  am  glad  to  see  an  Indiana 
regiment  on  this  day  able  to  present  the  captured  flag  to  the  Goyernor 
of  Indiana.  I  am  not  disposed,  in  saying  tliis,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween tlio  States,  for  all  have  done  equally  well. 

There  are  but  few  views  or  aspects  of  this  great  war  upon  which  I 
have  not  said  or  written  somethin.*;  whereby  my  own  opinions  might  be 
known.  But  there  is  one — the  recent  attempt  of  our  erring  brethren,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  to  em[i«iy  the  negro  to  fight  for  them.  I  have 
neither  written  nor  made  a  speech  on  that  subject,  because  that  was 
their  business,  not  mine,  and  if  I  hnd  a  wish  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
not  the  power  to  introduce  it,  or  make  it  eifective.  The  great  question 
with  them  was  whetlier  the  negro,  being  put  into  the  army,  will  fight  for 
them.  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  decide.  They  ought  to 
know  better  than  mo.  I  have  in  my  lifetime  heard  many  argumenta 
why  the .  negroes  ought  to  be  slaves ;  but  if  they  fight  for  those  who 
would  keep  them  in  slavery,  it  will  be  a  better  argument  than  any  I 
have  yet  heard.  He  who  will  fight  for  that,  ought  to  be  a  slave.  Tliey 
have  concluded,  at  last,  to  take  one  out  of  four  of  the  slaves  and  pnt 
them  in  the  army,  and  that  one  out  of  the  four  who  will  fight  to  keep 
the  others  in  slavery,  ought  to  be  a  slave  himself,  unless  he  is  killed  in  a 
fight.  While  I  have  often  said  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free,  yet  would 
I  allow  those  colored  persons  to  be  slaves  who  want  to  be,  and  next  to 
them  those  white  people  who  argue  in  favor  of  making  othei  people 
slaves.    I  am  in  favor  of  giving  an  appointment  to  such  white  men  ta 
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try  it  on  for  these  slaves.  I  will  bbj  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  negroes 
being  employed  to  fight  for  them.  I  do  know  he  cannot  fight  and  stay  at 
home  and  make  bread  too.  And  as  one  is  about  as  important  as  the 
other  to  them;  I  don^t  care  which  they  do.  I  am  rather  in  favor  of 
having  them  try  them  as  soldiers.  They  lack  one  vote  of  doing  that,  and 
I  wish  I  could  send  my  vote  over  the  river  so  that  I  might  cast  it  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  negro  to  fight.  But  they  cannot  fight  and  work  both. 
'We  must  now  see  the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  resources.  They  will 
stand  out  as  long  as  they  can,  and  if  the  negro  will  fight  for  them  they 
must  allow  him  to  fight.  They  have  drawn  upon  their  last  branch  of 
resources,  and  we  can  now  see  the  bottom.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  end  so 
near  at  hand.  I  have  said  now  more  than  I  intended,  and  will  therefore 
bid  you  good-by. 

But  even  the  culminating  interest  of  affairs  before  Rich- 
mond did  not  absorb  exclusively  the  President's  attention. 
On  the  17th  he  issued  the  following  proclamation  against 
persons  furnishing  arms  to  the  hostile  Indians  in  the 
West,  vrJio,  stirred  up  by  emissaries  from  the  rebels,  or 
coming  to  the  conclusion  from  their  own  judgment,  that 
while  the  white  men  were  thus  fighting  each  other,  it  was 
surely  a  good  time  for  the  red  man  to  strike,  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  since  the  rebellion  broke  out,  spread 
terror  and  destruction  over  the  Northwest. 

Whereaiy  Reliable  information  has  been  received  that  hostile  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  furnished  with  arms 
and  mnnitions  of  war  by  persons  dwelling  in  foreign  territory,  and 
are  thereby  enabled  to  prosecute  their  savage  warfare  upon  the  exposed 
and  sparse  settlements  of  the  frontier :  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that 
I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  and  direct  that  all  persons  engaged  in  that  nefarious 
trafl^o  shall  bo  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial,  at  the  nearest  mili- 
tary post,  and  if  convicted,  shall  receive  the  punishment  due  to  their 
deserts. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  March,  in  the 
[l.  8.]    year  of  our  Lord  1865,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

By  the  President :  ABKAnAM  Likooln. 

Wm.  U.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

Two  days  afterwards  the  following  orders  were  issued  by 
the  State  Department,  directed  against  blockade-runners, 
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a  clauss  who  had  been  treated  too  long  with  leniency  and 
allowed  too  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  traffic, 
which  had  greatly  prolonged  the  war  and  increased  its 
bnrdens  and  difficulties : — 

DspABTMXicT  OF  SxAn,  WABHDrOTON,  Moroh  19;  1808l 
The  President  directs  that  all  persons  who  now  are  or  hereafter  shall 
be  found  within  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  hold- 
ing intercourse  or  trade  with  the  insurgents  by  sea,  if  they  are  citizens 
of  the  Unit^jd  States  or  domiciled  aliens,  bo  arrested  and  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  till  the  war  sliall  close  ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  prosecution, 
trial,  and  conviction  for  any  offence  committed  by  them,  as  spies  or  other- 
wise, against  the  laws  of  war. 

The  President  furtlier  directs  that  all  non-resident  foreigners  who  now 
are  or  hereafter  shall  bo  found  in  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been 
or  shall  have  been  engaged  in  violating  the  blockade  of  the  insurgent 
ports,  shall  leave  the  United  States  within  twelve  days  from  the  publica- 
tion of  this  order,  or  from  tlieir  subsequent  arrival  in  the  United  States 
if  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  forty  days  if  on  th^  Pacific  side  of  the  coun- 
try. And  such  persons  shall  not  return  to  the  United  States  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Provost-Marshals  and  Marshals  of  the  United  States  will  arrest  and 
commit  to  military  custody  all  such  offenders  as  shall  disregard  this 
order,  whether  they  have  passports  or  not,  and  they  will  be  detained  in 
such  custody  until  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  discharged  by  subsequent 
order  of  the  President.  Wm.  H.  Sewakd, 

Secretary  of  State. 

There  was  some  little  talk  during  the  first  part  of  the 
month  about  negotiations  for  peace.  The  rebels  seem  to 
have  thought  that,  having  failed  so  utterly  in  their  con- 
ference with  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  they  might 
do  better  if  they  could  succeed  in  opening  negotiations 
directly  with  General  Grant.  The  President,  however, 
agiiin  defeated  them  by  sending  the  following  order  : — 

WAtniNQTOH,  Marek  8. 1866— IS  p.  k 

Lieutenant-General  Grant  : 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no 
conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General 
Lcc^s  army,  or  on  some  minor  and  purely  mUitary  matter.  He  instracts 
me  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political 
question.  Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  wiU 
submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions.  Meantime  yoa 
are  to  press  to  tiie  utmost  your  military  advantages.   • 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Seentofy  qf  Warm 
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The  official  duties  wMch  devolved  upon  the  President 
were  very  heavy  after  his  inauguration.    The  cdhiing 
in    of  a   new    Administration,    though    there   was.  so 
little  change,   called  forth   a   swarm   of  office-seekers, 
and  the  President's  time  and   strength  were  severely 
taxed.    He  was  for  a  time  quite  ill,  and  about  tlie  24th  of 
March  took  refuge  in  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  tlie  Po- 
tomac.    On  the  26th,  General  Lee  had  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  attack  upon  Port  Stedman,  an  important  posi- 
tion on  the  right  of  our  lines  before  Petersburg,  com- 
manding our  communications  with  City  Point.     By  a 
surprise,  the  rebels  carried  the  fort  andjtook  some  pris- 
oners.    But  the  neighboring  fortifications  turned  a  terri- 
ble fire  upon  it,  and  our  troops,  by  a  gallant  assault,  drove 
the  rebels  out  with  great  loss,  so  that  the  day,  which  began 
with  their  success,  y^sls  turned  into  a  disastrous  defeat  for 
them.    An  attack  was  also  made  by  our  forces  on  our 
left,    and   important   advantages   were  gained    in  that 
quarter.     The  President  was  visiting  the  army  at  the 
time,  and  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to  witness  the  re- 
treat of  the  rebels,  and  to  learn  the  story  of  their  attack 
and  repulse  from  General  Parke,  whose  brave  ftiUows  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  had  retaken  Fort  Stedman.     The  Pres- 
idential party  continued  on  their  route  to  the  extreme  right, 
going  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.     On  their  ride  they 
witnessed  the  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  of 
General  Sheridan's   cavaliy,  with  which,  after  having 
raided  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  to  the  west  of  Rich- 
mond, defeated  General  Early  utterly  at  Waynesboro', 
and  destroyed  tlie  James  River  Canal,  and  the  Lynch- 
burg Railroad,  and  done  inestimable  damage  to  the  rebels, 
he  had  come  back  by  way  of  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pamunkey,  and*  was  now  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the 
James  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  approaching  de- 
cisive assault  upon  the  army  of  General  Lee. 

General  Sherman  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces 
under  General  Terry's  command,  at  Goldsboro',  N.  C, 
on  the  19th  of  March. 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  thought  that  his 
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march  into  North  Carolina  was  a  inarch  into  danger. 
Said^ne  of  these  persons  to  the  President  one  day  :- 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  Sherman^s  armj  advances,  tbe  rebel  forces  necessarily 
concentrate  and  increase  in  number.  Before  long  Sherman  will  drive  tbo 
columns  of  Johnston,  Bragg,  Hoke,  and  others,  within  a  few  days*  marcn 
of  Lee*8  main  army.  May  not  Lee  suddenly  march  south  with  the  bulk 
of  his  army,  form  a  junction  with  Johnston^s  troops,  and  before  Grant 
can  follow  any  considerable  distance,  strike  Sherman's  column  with  supe- 
rior force,  break  his  lines,  defeat  his  army,  and  drive  his  broken  frag- 
ments back  to  the  coast,  and  with  his  whole  army  give  battle  to  Grant^ 
and  perhaps  defeat  him  ? 

"  And  perhaps  not"  replied  the  President.  "  Napgleon  tried  the  same 
game  on  the  British  and  Prussians,  in  1815.  lie  concentrated  his  forces 
and  fell  suddenly  on  Blucher,  and  won  an  indecisive  victory.  He  then 
whirled  round  and  attacked  the  British,  and  met  his  Waterloo.  Bona- 
parte was  hardly  inferior  to  Lee  in  military  talents  or  experience. 

^*But  are  you  sure  that  Lee's  forces,  united  with  Johnston's,  could 
beat  Sherman's  army?  Could  he  gain  his  Ligny,  before  meeting  with  his 
Waterloo  when  he  attacks  Grant  ?  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  heap 
of  fight  in  one  hundred  thousand  Western  veterans.  They  are  a  good 
deal  like  old  Zach.  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista — they  don't  know  when  they 
are  whipped." 

The  President's  judgment  was  better,  his  hopefulness 
better  founded,  than  the  misgivings  of  his  questioner. 

Upon  General  Sherman's  arrival  at  Goldsboro',  he  made 
a  journey  to  City  Point,  where  he  and  General  Grant  held 
consultation  together,  and  with  the  President,  as  to  the 
campaign  now  about  to  commence.  General  Sherman 
immediately  returned  to  his  command,  and  on  the  30th 
the  decisive  final  movement  of  th|p  war  was  begun  by 
General  Sheridan,  who  moved,  his  cavalry  towards  the 
south  and  the  left  of  our  army.  It  had  been  the  plan 
that  he  should  make  a  raid  upon  the  Southside  Kailroad, 
but  when  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Dinwiddle  Court-House, 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  abandon  the  raid, 
and,  in  concert  with  the  infantry  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  endeavor  to  turn  Lee' s  right  flank. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  in  that  part  of  the  lines  on 
the  30th  and  the  31st  of  March,  for  Lee  knew  that  where 
Sheridan  was  he  must  have  a  strong  front  to  meet  him, 
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and  the  rebel  troops  were  thrown  out  in  that  part  of  the 
lines  in  heavy  force.  The  President  remained  at  City 
Point,  and  at  3  p.  m.  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  :-^ 

At  12.30  p.  M.  to-daj,  General  Grant  telegraphed  me  as  follows : 

There  has  been  ranch  hard  fighting  this  morning.  The  eneraj  drove 
OUT  left  from  near  Dabney*s  house  baclc  well  towards  the  Boydton  Plank- 
road.  We  are  now  about  to  take  the  ofiensive  at  that  point,  and  I  hope 
will  more  than  recover  the  lost  ground. 

Later  he  telegraphed  again  as  follows : 

Our  troops,  after  being  driven  back  to  the  Boydton  Plankroad,  turned 
and  drove  the  enemy  in  turn,  and  took  the  White  Oak  road,  which  we 
now  have.  This  gives  us  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy  this  «iorning. 
I  will  send  you  a  rebel  flag  captured  by  our  troops  in  driving  the  enemy 
back.    There  have  been  four  flags  captured  to-day. 

Judging  by  the  two  points  from  which  General  Grant  telegraphs,  I  in- 
fer that  he  moved  his  head-quarters  about  one  mile  since  he  sent  the  first 

of  the  two  dispatches. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  General  Sheridan's  plans  and  the 
valor  of  the  troops  proved  successful.  The  rebels  being 
flanked  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  under 
his  command,  and  vigorously  attacked  in  front  by  the 
cavalry,  were  thoroughly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  five  or 
six  thousand  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded. 

The  only  dispatch  received  from  the  President  on  this 
day  was  one  sent  before  the  final  success  was  acliieved, 
which  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Tlie  rebel  right  wing  having  been  thus  crushed,  Gteneral 
Grant  not  only  threw  his  indomitable  left  forward,  but 
ordered  a  general  attack  all  along  the  lines  at  daylight 
next  morning,  which  proved  everywhere  successful. 

The  following  dispatches  were  sent  by  the  President 
during  the  day,  and  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  battle 
and  its  results : — 

Cirr  Ponn;  YnonrxA,  April  2, 186&— 6.80  ▲.  m. 

Honorable  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that  General  Sheridan,  with  hia 
cavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  had  captured  three  brigades  of  infantry,  a 
train  of  wagons,  and  several  batteries ;  the  prisoners  amounting  to  several 
tliousand. 
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This  morning  General  Grant,  having  ordered  an  attack  along  the  vbdb 
line,  telegraphs  as  follows : — 

Both  Wright  and  Parke  got  through  the  enemy's  lines.  The  battle  now 
rajjes  furiously.  General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and 
Miles's  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  which  wa^  sent  to  him  thb  morning, 
is  now  sweeping  down  from  the  west. 

All  now  looks  highly  favorable.  General  Ord  is  ergaged,  bnt  I  have 
not  yet  heard  the  result  in  his  front. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Cttt  Ponnr,  11  ▲.  n,  April  %. 

Dispatches  are  frequently  coming  in.  All  is  going  on  finely.  Generals 
Parke,  Wright,  and  Ord's  lines  are  extending  from  the  Appomattox  to 
Ilatcher's  Run.  They  have  all  broken  through  the  enemy's  intrenched 
lines,  taking  some  forts,  guns,  and  prisoners. 

Sheridan,  with  his  own  cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  part  of  the  Second, 

i«  coming  in  from  tlie  west  on  the  enemy's  fiank.      Wright  is  already 

tearing  up  the  Southside  Kailroad. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Crrr  Poinr,  YnMuriA,  April  t,  S  r.  m. 
At  10.45  A.  M.  General  Grant  telegraphs  as  follows: — 

Every  thing  has  been  carried  from  the  left  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  The 
Sixth  Corps  alone  caj^tured  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners.  The 
Second  and  Twenty-fourth  Corps  captured  forts,  guns,  and  prisoners  from 
the  enemy,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  numbers.  We  {|ro  now  closing  aroiuid 
the  works  of  the  lino  immediately  enveloping  Petersburg.  All  looks  re- 
markably well.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Sheridan,  llis  head-quarters 
have  been  moved  up  to  Banks's  Uouse,  near  the  Boydtou  road,  about  three 
miles  southwest  of  Petersburg. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Cttt  Ponrr,  YisezxiA,  April  2,  6.80  r,  x. 

At  4.30  P.  M.  to-day  General, Grant  telegraphs  as  follows: — 

We  are  now  up  and  have  a  continuous  line  of  troops,  and  in  a  few  hours 
will  be  intrenched  from  the  Appomattox  below  Petersburg  to  the  river 
above.  The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started  out  will  not  amount 
to  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and  probably  fifty  pieces  of  artillery. 
I  do  not  know  tlje  number  of  men  and  guns  accurately,  however.  A  por- 
tion of  Foster's  Division,  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  made  a  most  gallant  charge 
this  afternoon,  and  captured  a  very  important  fort  from  the  enemy,  with 
its  entire  garrison. 

All  seems  well  with  us,  and  every  thing  is  quiet  just  now. 

A.  LiNoour. 

The  results  of  the  fighting  of  this  2d  of  April  were 
so  disastrous  to  the  rebels,  that  General  Lee  saw  at  once- 
that  he  must  evacuate  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  also. 
His  dispatch  announcing  the  necessity  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Davis  while  at  church.      He  immediately  left  the 
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church,  and,  making  a  hasty  preparation  for  departure, 
left  that  night  by  the  Danville  Railroad.  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  were  both  abandoned  during  the  niglit.  At 
half-past  eight  the  President  sent  the  following  dispatch 
to  Secretary  Stanton : — 

Thifl  morning  Lieutenant-General  Grant  reports  Petersburg  eyacoated, 
and  he  is  confident  that  Richmond  also  is. 
He  is  pushing  forward  to  cut  o£^  if  possible,  the  retreating  rebel  armj. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  Richmond 
had  been  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  second  brigade 
of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps, 
under  Major-General  Wfeitzel,  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
city.  They  found  that  the  rebel  authorities  had  not  only 
carried  off  whatever  they  could,  but  had  set  fire  to 
tobacco  warehouses.  Government  workshops,  and  other 
buildings,  till  there  was  great  danger  that  the  whole  city 
would  be  consumed.  General  Weitzel  at  once  set  the 
men  to  work  to  put  out  the  fires,  and  re-established  as 
much  order  as  was  possible. 

The  President,  immediately  after  sending  the  above 
dispatch,  went  to  the  front,  where  all  things  had  changed 
at  once  from  the  terrors  of  the  fierce  assault  to  the  exul- 
tation of  eager  pursuit.  General  Grant's  objective  in 
the  whole  campaign  had  been,  not  Richmond,  but  Lee' s 
army ;  and  for  that  he  pushed  forward,  regardless  of  the 
captured  cities  which  lay  behind  him,  showing  himself  as 
relentless  in  pursuit  as  he  had  been  undaunted  in  at- 
tack. 

The  President  did  not,  indeed,  follow  the  army  in  its 
forced  march  to  cut  off  Lee's  retreat,  but  he  did  what 
would  be  almost  as  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  how 
difficult  he  found  it  to  attribute  to  others  hatred  of 
which  he  felt  no  impulse  himself— he  went  to  Richmond 
on  the  day  after  it  was  taken. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  or  more  striking 
than  his  entrance  into  the  rebel  capital.  JEe  came  up  in 
a  man-of-war,  about  two  p.  M.,  to  the  landing  called  the 
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Rocketts,  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  and  thence,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  son  and  Admiral  Porter,  came 
to  the  city  in  a  boat.  His  coming  was  unannounced. 
No  roll  of  drums  or  presented  arms  greeted  his  approach. 
He  had  not  even  a  military  guard.  Tlie  sailors  who  had 
rowed  him  up  accompanied  him,  armed  with  carbines. 
He  came  in  no  triumphal  car,  not  even  on  horseback,  to 
be  "the  observed  of  all  observers ;"  but,  like  any  other 
citizen,  walked  up  the  streets  towards  General  Weitzel's 
head-quarters,  in  the  house  occupied  two  days  before  by 
Jefferson  Davis.  But  the  news  of  his  arrival  spread  as 
he  walked,  and  from  all  sides  the  colored  people  came 
running  together,  with  cries  of  intense  exultation,  to 
greet  their  deliverer.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
thus,  from  personal  observation,  describes  the  scene : — 

They  gathered  round  the  President,  ran  ahead,  hovered  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  little  company,  and  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  rear.  Men, 
women,  and  children  joined  the  constantly-increasing  throng.  They 
came  from  all  the  hy-streets,  running  in  hrcatbless  haste,  shouting  and 
hallooing,  and  dancing  with  delight.  The  men  threw  up  their  hats,  tho 
women  waved  their  bonnets  and  handkerchiefs,  clapped  their  hands,  and 
sang,  "Glory  to  God!  glory,  glory!"  rendering  all  the  praise  to  God, 
who  had  heard  their  wailings  in  tho  past,  their  moanings  for  wives,  hus- 
bands, children,  and  friends  sold  out  of  their  sight;  had  given  them  free- 
dom, and  after  long  years  of  waiting,  had  permitted  them  thus  unexpect- 
edly to  behold  the  face  of  their  great  benefactor. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  that  I  behold  President  Linkum !"  was  the 
exclamation  of  a  woman  who  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  her  liumble 
home,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and  clasped  hands  gave  thanks  aloud  to 
the  Saviour  of  men. 

Another,  more  demonstrative  in  her  joy,  was  jumping  and  striking  her 
hands  with  all  her  might,  crying,  "Bless  do  Lord!  Bless  de  Lord! 
Bless  de  Lord  I"  as  if  there  could  be  no  end  to  her  thanksgiving. 

Tlie  air  rang  with  a  tumultuous  chorus  of  voices.  The  street  became 
almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  increasing  multitude,  till  86ldiera 
were  summoned  to  clear  the  way.        *        ♦        * 

The  walk  was  long,  and  the  President  halted  a  moment  to  rest.  "  May 
de  good  Lord  bless  you.  President  Linkum!"  said  an  old  negro,  removing 
his  hat  and  bowing,  with  tears  of  joy  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  The  Pres- 
ident removed  his  own  hat,  and  bo^xl  in  silence;  but  it  was  a  bow 
which  upset  the  forms,  laws,  customs,  and  ceremonies  of  centuries.  It 
was  a  death-shock  to  chivalry  and  a  mortal  wound  to  caste.    Iteoognise  a 
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nigger !    Faugh !    A  woman  in  an  adjoining  house  beheld  it,  and  tamed 
from  the  scene  in  unspeakable  disgust. 

Arrived  at  General  -Weitzel's  head-quarters,  after  a 
brief  interval  the  President  held  a  short  lev6e,  then  took 
a  rapid  drive  about  the  city,  and  left  o4  his  return  at 
half-past  six  p.  m. 

On  Thursday  he  again  visited  Richmond,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Vice-President  Johnson,  and  several 
Senators  and  others.  He  held  interviews  while  here  with 
some  of  the  leading  men,  who  sought  to  obtain  from  him 
something  which  should  make  the  submission  of  the 
South  more  easy,  and  should  save  to  the  rebel  leaders  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  wealth  and  power.  By  them 
he  was  urged  to  issue  a  conciliatory  proclamation.  He 
did,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  send  to  General  Weitzel  the 
following  order,  allowing  the  reassembling  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  stated  in  tlie  order : — 

IImAX>-QCAXTXll8  AXMIB  OF  TIU  USflTB}  STATKSi  ) 

CiTT  PoiXT,  AprU  «,  186Sl  f 

Miyor-General  Weitzel,  Richmond^  Va, : 

It  bus  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  the 

Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  stlpport  of  the  rebellion,  may  now  desire  to 

assemble  at  Richmond  and  take  measures  to  withdraw  the  Virginia  troops 

and  other  support  from  resistance  to  the  General  Government.    If  they 

attempt  it,  give  them  permission  and  protection,  until,  if  at  all,  thoy 

attempt  some  action  hostile  to  the  United  States,  in  which  case  you  will 

notify  them,  give  them  reasonable  time  to  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  which 

time  arrest  any  who  remain.    Allow  Judge  Campbell  to  see  this,  but  do 

not  make  it  public. 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  Lincoln. 

As  Lee  surrendered  the  remains  of  liis  army  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  on  Sunday,  April  9,  that  reason  no  longer  ex- 
isted ;  and,  on  the  12th,  General  Weitzel  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  President  in  Washington  to  annul  the 
caZly  as  the  necessity  for  it  had  passed. 

The  President  returned  to  Washmgton  on  April  9th, 
liis  return  having  been  hastened  somewhat  by  an  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  been  thrown  from  his 
carriage  some  days  previous,  and  had  brokidn  his  right  arm 
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and  his  jaw.  The  news  of  Lee' s  surrender  reached  Wash- 
ington shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived,  and  causgd  the 
greatest  rejoicing,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  over  the 
whole  country.  In  fact,  the  people  had  been  borne  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  wave  of  joy  ever  since  Sheridan's 
victory  at  the  Five  Forks,  and  this  but  intensified  the 
nniversiil  exultation.  A  large  company  waited  on  the 
President  on  Monday  afternoon  to  congratulate  him.  In 
answer  to  their  call,  he  appeared,  merely  to  say : — 

If  the  company  had  assembled  by  appointment,  some  mistake  had  crept 
in  their  understanding.  lie  had  appeared  before  a  larger  audience  than 
this  one  to-day,  and  he  would  repeat  what  he  then  said,  namely,  he  sap- 
posed  owing  to  the  great,  good  news,  there  would  be  some  demonstration. 
He  would  prefer  to-morrow  evening,  when  he  should  be  quite  willing, 
and  he  hoped  ready,  to  say  something.  He  desired  to  be  particular,  be- 
cause every  thing  he  said  got  into  print.  Occupying  the' position  he 
did,  a  mistake  would  produce  harm,  and  therefore  he  wanted  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  a  mistake.    [A  voice,  "  You  have  not  made  any  yet.*^j 

The  President  was  greeted  with  cheers,  and,  after  bid- 
ding the  crowd  good-evening,  retired. 

On  the  next  evening,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  which,  as  well  as  the  various 
departments,  was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  city,  too,  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  waving  with 
flags. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  of  joy,  too  soon  to  be 
changed  into  grief  as  deej)  as  this  exultation  was  high, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  tliis,  his  last  public  address, 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  April,  as  follows : — 

Fellow-Citizens  : — We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness 
of  heart.  Tlie  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a  righteoos  and 
speedy  peace,  whose  joyous  expression  cannot  be  restrained.  In  the 
midist  of  this,  however,  lie  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

A  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  dolj 
promulgjitcd.  Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part  gives  us  the  cause  of 
rejoicing  be  overlooked.  Their  honors  must  not  be  parcelled  out  with 
others.  I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  transmit- 
ting much  of  the  good  news  to  you.    But  no  part  of  the  hooor  for  plea 
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or  ezecntion  is  mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skilful  ofScere,  and  brave 
men,  all  belongs.  The  gallant  navy  stood  ready,  bat  was  not  in  reach  to 
take  active  part.  By  these  recent  successes,  the  reinanguration  of  the 
national  authority — reconstruction — which  has  had  a  large  share  of 
thought  from  the  first,  is  pressed  much  more  closely  upon  our  attention. 
It  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  Unlike  a  case  of  ji^ar  between  inde- 
pendent nations,  there  is  no  authorised  organ  for  us  to  treat  with — no  one 
man  has  authority  to  give  up  the  rebellion  for  any  other  man.  We 
simply  must  begin  with  and  mould  from  disorganized  and  discordant  ele- 
ments. Nor  is  it  a  small  additional  embarrassment  that  we,  the  loyal 
people,  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode,  manner,  and  measure  of  re- 
oonstruction.  As  a  general  rule,  I  abstidn  from  reading  the  reports  of  at- 
tacks upon  myself,  wishing  not  to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot 
properly  offer  an  answer.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,  it  comes  to 
m}  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured  for  some  supposed  agency  in  setting 
up  and  seeking  to  sustain  the  new  State  Government  of  Louisiana.  In  this  I 
have  done  just  so  much  and  no  more  than  the  public  knows.  In  the  Annual 
Message  of  December,  1868,  and  the  accompanying  proclamation,  I  pre- 
sented a  plan  of  reconstruction,  as  the  phrase  goes,  which  I  promised,  if 
adopted  by  any  State,  would  be  acceptable  to  and  sustained  by  the  Ez- 
eoutive  Government  of  the  nation.  I  distinctly  stated  that  this  was 
not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be  acceptable,  and  I  also  dis- 
tinctly protested  that  the  Executive  claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or 
whether  members  should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from  such 
States.  Tliis  plan  was  in  advance  submittecl  to  the  then  Cabinet,  and 
approved  by  every  member  of  it.  One  of  them  suggested  that  I  should 
then  and  in  that  connection  apply  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the 
theretofore  excepted  parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana ;  that  I  should  drop 
the  suggestion  about  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and  that  I  should 
omit  the  protest  against  my  own  power  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
members  of  Congress.  But  even  he  approved  every  part  and  parcel  of 
the  plan  which  has  since  been  employed  or  touched  by  the  action  of 
Louisiana.  The  new  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  declaring  emancipation 
for  the  whole  State,  practically  applies  the  proclamation  to  the  part  pre* 
Yiously  excepted.  It  does  not  adopt  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and 
is  silent,  as  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers to  Congress.  So  that,  as  it  applied  to  Louisiana,  every  member  of 
the  Cabinet  fully  approved  the  plan.  The  message  went  to  Congress, 
and  I  received  many  commendations  of  the  plan,  written  and  verbal,  and 
not  a  single  objection  to  it  from  any  professed  emancipationist  came  to 
my  knowledge  until  after  the  news  reached  Washington  that  the  people 
of  Louisiana  had  begun  to  move  in  accordance  with  it.  From  about 
July,  1862,  I  had  corresponded  with  different  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
tecested  in  seeking  a  reconstruction  of  a  State  Government  for  Louisiana. 
When  the  message  of  1863, with  the  plan  before  mentioned,  reached  New 
Orleans,  General  Banks  wrote  me  that  he  was  confident  that  the  people. 
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with  his  military  co-operation,  would  reconstract  substantiallj'  on  that 
plan.  I  wrote  to  him  and  some  of  them  to  try  it.  They  tried  it,  and 
the  result  is  known.  Snch  has  been  my  only  agency  in  getting  up  the 
Louisiana  Government.  As  to. sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  ont,  as  beforo 
stated.  But  as  bad  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept,  I  shall  treat 
this  as  a  bad  promise  and  break  it,  whenever  I  shall  be  convinced  that 
keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  so 
convinced.  I  have  been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject,  supposed  to  be  an 
able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  regret  that  my  mind  Las  not 
seemed  to  be  definitely  fixed  upon  the  question  whether  the  seceded 
States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it  It  would  perhaps  add 
astonishment  to  his  regret  were  he  to  learn  that  since  I  have  found  pro- 
fessed Union  men  endeavoring  to  answer  that  question,  I  have  purposely 
forborne  any  public  expression  upon  it.  As  appears  to  me,  that  question 
has  not  been  nor  yet  is  a  practically  material  one,  and  that  any  discussion 
of  it,  while  it  thus  remains  practically  immaterial,  could  have  no  effect 
other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our  friends.  As  yet,  what- 
ever it  may  become,  that  question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  and 
good  for  nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  abstraction.  We  all  agree 
that  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation 
with  the  Union,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Government,  civil 
and  military,  in  regard  to  those  States,  is  to  again  get  them  into  their  prop- 
er practical  relation.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact 
easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even  considering  whether  those 
States  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  than  with  it.  Finding  themselves 
safely  at  home,  it  would  be  utterly  immaterial  whether  they  had  been 
abroad.  Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restore  the  proper 
practical  relations  between  these  States  and  the  Union,  and  each  forever 
after  innocently  indulge  his  own  opinion  whether,  in  'doing  the  acts,  be 
brought  the  States  from  without  into  the  Union,  or  oily  gave  them  proper 
assistance,  they  never  having  been  out  of  it.  The  amount  of  constituency, 
so  to  speak,  on  which  the  Louisiana  Government  rests,  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  all  if  it  contained  fifty  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand,  or  even 
twenty  thousand,  instead  of  twelve  thousand,  as  it  does.  It  is  also  unsatis- 
factory to  some  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored  man. 
I  would  myself  prefer  that  it  were  now  conferred  on  the  very  intelligent,  and 
on  those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiery  Still,  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  Louisiana  Government,  as  it  stands,  is  quite  all  that  is  desirable. 
The  question  is,  Will  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  to  improve  it, 
or  to  reject  and  d'sperse  ?  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
reKtion  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State 
Government  ?  Some  twelve  thousand  voters  in  the  heretofore  Slave  State 
of  Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  assumed  to  be  the  right- 
ful political  power  of  the  State,  held  elections,  organized  a  State  Govern- 
ment, adopted  a  Free  State  Constitution,  giving  the  benefit  of  pnblio 
schools  equally  to  black  and  white,  and  empowering  the  Legislatore  to 
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confer  the  elective  franchise  upon  the  colored  man.  This  Legislature 
has  already  voted  tQ  ratify  the  ponstitutional  Amendment  recently  passed 
by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery  throughont  the  nation.  These  twelve 
thousand  persons  are  thus  fully  committed  to  the  Union  and  to  perpetu- 
ate freedom  in  the  State — committed  t6  the  very  things,  and  nearly  all 
things,  the  nation  wants — and  they  ask  the  nation^s  recognition  and  its 
assistance  to  make  good  this  committal.  Now,  if  we  reject  and  spurn 
them,  we  do  our  utmost  to  disorganize  and  disperse  them.  We,  in  fact, 
say  to  the  white  man :  You  are  worthless  or  worse ;  we  will  neither  help 
you  nor  be  helped  by  you.  To  the  blacks  we  say :  This  cup  of  liberty 
which  these,  your  old  masters,  held  to  your  lips,  wo  will  dash  from  you, 
and  leave  you  to  the  chances  of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered  con- 
tents in  some  vague  and  undefinBd  when,  where,  and  how.  If  this  course, 
discouraging  and  paralyzing  botli  white  and  black,  has  any  tendency  to 
bring  Louisiana  into  proper  practical  relations  with  the  Union,  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  perceive  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  and 
sustain  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana,  the  converse  of  all  this 
is  made  true.  We  encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  twelve 
thousand  to  adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it,  and  proselyte  for  it, 
and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it,  and  grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  complete  suc- 
cess. The  colored  man,  too,  in  seeing  all  united  for  him,  is  inspired  with 
vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring  to  tlie  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires 
the  elective  franchise^  will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  already 
advanced  steps  towards  it,  than  by  running  backward  over  them  ?  Con- 
cede that  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be 
as  the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the 
egg  than  by  smashing  it.  [Laughter.]  Again,  if  we  reject  Louisiana,  we 
also  reject  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution.  To  meet  this  proposition,  it  has  been  argued  that  no  more 
than  three-fourtlis  of  those  States  which  have  not  attempted  secession  are 
necessary  to  validly  ratify  the  amendment.  I  do  not  commit  myself 
against  this,  further  than  to  say  that  such  a  ratific^ition  would  be  ques- 
tionable, and  sure  to  bo  persistently  questioned,  w^hile  a  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  all  the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 
I  repeat  the  question,  Can  Louisiana  be  brought-  into  proper  practical 
relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new 
State  Government?  What  has  lM|n  said  of  Louisiana  will  apply  to  other 
States.  And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each  State,  and  such  im- 
portant and  sudden  changes  occur  in  the  same  State,  and  withal  so  new 
and  unprecedented  is  the  whole  case,  that  no  exclusive  and  inflexible 
plan  can  safely  be  prescribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  exclu- 
sive and  inflexible  pkn  would  surely  become  a  new  entanglement.  Im- 
portant principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In  the  present  situation, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new  announcement 
to  the  people  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act^ 
when  satisfied  that  action  will  bo  proper. 
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The  sturender  of  Lee  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war,  and  enabled  the  President  to  place  matters  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  both  at  home  and  with  foreign  nations. 

The  following  proclamations  were  issued  on  April  11 — 
the  first  substituting  a  closing  of  certain  ports  for  the 
blockade,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  act  of  Congress 
of  July  18,  1861 ;  the  second  correcting  an  error  in  the  first ; 
and  the  third,  to  announce  to  foreign  nations  that  the  re- 
strictions which  they  had  placed  upon  our  national  vessels 
must  be  withdrawn,  or  the  same  treatment  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  by  my  proclamation  of  the  19th  and  27th  days  of  April,  1861, 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  CaroliDa, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  were  declared  to  be  subject  to  blockade;  but  whereas  the  said 
blockade  has,  in  consequence  of  actual  military  occupation  by  this  Govern- 
ment, since  been  conditionally  set  aside  or  relaxed  in  respect  to  the  ports 
of  Norfolk  and  Alexandria  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  Beaufort  in  the  Stata 
of  North  Carolina,  Port  Royal  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Pensacola 
and  Fernandina  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and 

WTierea^,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the 
13th  of  July  1861,  entitled  "An  Act  further  to  pronde  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports  and  other  purposes,"  the  President,  for  the  reasons 
therein  set  forth,  is  authorized  to  close  certain  ports  of  entry: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclcum  that  the  ports  of  Richmond,  Tappahan- 
nock,  Cherrytown,  Yorktown,  and  Petersburg,  in  Virginia;  of  Camden, 
Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  Plymouth,  Washington,  Newbern,  Ocracoko,  and 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina ;  of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beaufort, 
in  South  Carolina;  of  Savannah,  St.  Mary's,  Brunswick,  and  Darien,  in 
Georgia;  of  Mobile,  in  Alabama ;  of  Pearl  River,  Shieldsboro',  Natchez,  and 
Vicksburg,  in  Mississippi ;  of  St.  Augustiiie,  Key  West,  St.  Mark's,  Port 
Leon,  St.  John's,  Jacksonville,  and  iljPllachicola,  in  Florida ;  of  Techo, 
Franklin,  in  Louisiana ;  of  Galveston,  La  Salle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point 
Isabel,  and  Browosvillo,  in  Texas,  are  hereby  closed,  and  all  right  of  im- 
portation, warehousing,  and  other  privileges  shall,  in  respect  to  the  ports 
aforesaid,  cease  until  they  shall  have  again  been  opened  by  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  if,  while  the  said  ports  are  so  closed,  any  ship  or  vessel  from 
beyond  the  United  States,  or  having  on  boai*d  any  articles  subject  to  duties^ 
shall  attempt  to  enter  any  such  port,  the  same,  together  with  its 'tackle^ 
apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited  to  tJie  United  States. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 

of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this    eleventh  daj  of  April,    in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-fiYe, 

[l.  b.]    and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 

eighty-ninth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

WhereaSy  by  my  proclamation  of  this  date,  the  port  of  Key  West,  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  was  inadvertently  included  among  those  which  are  not 
open  to  commerce, — Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraliam  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the  said  port 
of  Key  West  is  and  shall  remain  open  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
npon  the  same  conditions  by  which  that  commerce  has  heretofure  been 
governed.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of 

[l.  8.]    the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty 

ninth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  II.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Whereas^  for  some  time  past,  vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States  have 
been  refused  in  certain  ports  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  treaty,  public  law,  or  the  comity  of  nations,  at  the  same 
time  that  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  wherein  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
munities have  been  withheld  have  enjoyed  them  fully  and  uninterruptedly 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  condition  of  things  has  not  always 
been  forcibly  resisted  by  the  United  States,  although  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  not  failed  to  protest  against  and  declare  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  same.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States  no  condition  any  longer 
exists  which  can  be  claimed  to  justify  the  denial  to  them  by  any  one  of 
•aid  nations  of  the  customary  naval  rights  such  as  has  heretofore  been  so 
nnnecessarily  persisted  in.  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  make  known  that,  if  after  a  reasonable 
time  shall  have  elapsed  for  the  intelligence  of  this  proclamation  to  have 
reached  any  foreign  country  in  whose  ports  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  continue  to  be  so 
refused  as  aforesaid,  then  and  thenceforth  the  same  privileges  -and  im- 
munities shall  be  refused  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  this>ofusal  shall  continue  until  the  war  vessels  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  placed  upon  an  entire  equality  in  the  for- 
eign ports  aforesaid  with  similar  vessels  of  other  countries.  The  United 
States,  whjitever  claim  or  pretence  may  have  existed  heretofore,  are  now 
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at  least  entitled  to  claim  and  concede  an  entire  and  friendlj  eqnality  of 
rights  and  hospitalities  with  all  maritime  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  he  affixed. 
Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington  thia  eleventh  daj  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and 
[l.  s.]       of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
ninth. 

A.  LiNOOLK. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  measures  adopted  which  indi- 
cated that  the  war  was  over,  the  rebellft)n  crushed,  and 
the  era  of  peace  and  good  feeling  about  to  be  ushered  in. 

On  the  18th,  the  Secretary  of  War  announced  that, 
''after  mature  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
Lieutenant-General  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign," the  Department  determined  upon  the  following 
measures,  to  be  carried  into  immediate  effect,  viz. : — 

Fint, — To  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  in  the  loyal  States. 

Second. — To  curtail  purchases  of  arms,  ammunition,  quartermaster's  and 
commissary's  supplies,  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  military  establish- 
ment in  its  several  branches. 

Third, — To  reduce  the  number  of  general  and  staff  officers  to  the  ac- 
tual necessities  of  the  service.^ 

Fourth, — To  remove  all  military  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
60  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  public  safety. 

This  determination  of  the  Government,  announced  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  14th  of  April,  afforded  the  country 
a  substantial  and  most  welcome  assurance  that  the  wur 
was  over.  The  heart  of  the  nation  beat  high  with  grati- 
tude to  the  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate,  whose  wisdom 
and  patience  had  saved  his  country ;  but  whose  glory, 
not  yet  complete,  was,  before  another  sun  should  rise, 
destined  to  receive  the  seal  of  immortality. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ASSASSINATION. 

Thb  Condition  op  ths  Oountbt. — ^Assassination  op  the  Pbssidbnt. — 
MuKDEBors  Assault  upon  Seobetaby  Sewabd. — The  Funebal  Pbo- 

0E83ION  FBOM    WASHINGTON   TO    SpBINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. — ^FaTE    OF  THE 

Assassins. — Estimate  of  Mb.  Lincoln's  Ohabaoteb. — Ck>NCLusioN. 

« 

The  war  was  over.  The  great  rebellion  which,  for 
four  long  years,  had  been  assailing  the  nation' s  life,  was 
quelled.  Richmond,  the  rebel  capital,  was  taken,  Lee's 
army  had  surrendered,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
floating,  in  reassured  supremacy,  over  the  whole  of  the 
National  domain.  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  by 
Maj  or  Anderson  to  the  rebel  forces,  had  been  designated 
by  the  Government  as  the  day  on  which  the  same  officer 
should  again  raise  the  American  flag  upon  the  fort,  in 
presence  of  an  assembled  multitude,  and  with  ceremonies 
befitting  so  auspicious  an  occasion.  The  whole  land  re- 
joiced at  the  return  of  peace  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
newed prosperity  to  the  whole  country.  President  Lin- 
coln shared  this  common  joy,  but  with  a  deep  intensity 
of  feeling  which  no  other  man  in  the  whole  land  could 
ever  know.  He  saw  the  full  fruition  of  the  great  work 
which  had  rested  so  heavily  on  his  hands  and  heart  for 
four  years  past.  He  saw  the  great  task — as  momentous 
as  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man — ^which  he  had  ap- 
proached with  such  unfeigned  diffidence,  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  agonies  of  war  had  passed  away — he  had  won 
the  imperishable  renown  which  is  the  hig'h  reward  of  those 
who  save  their  country,  and  he  could  devote  himself 
now  to  the  welcome  task  of  healing  the  wounds  which 
war  had  made,  and  consolidating,  by  a  wise  and  mag- 
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nanimous  policy,  the  severed  sections  of  our  common 
Union.  Mr.  Lincoln' s  heart  was  full  of  the  generous 
sentiments  which  these  circumstances  were  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  a  Cabinet 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  he  was  even  more  than 
usually  cheerful  and  hopeful,  as  he  laid  before  the  Secre- 
taries his  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the 
conquered  people  of  the  Southern  States.  And  after  the 
meeting  was  over  he  talked  with  his  wife,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  his  loving  nature,  of  the  four  years  of  storm 
through  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pass,  and  of 
the  peaceful  sky  on  which  the  opening  of  his  second 
term  nad  dawned.  His  mind  was  free  from  forebodings, 
and  filled  only  with  thoughts  of  kindness  and  of  future 
peace. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  failed  to  estimate  aright  one  of  the 
elements  inseparable  from  civil  war — ^the  deep  and  malig- 
nant passion  which  it  never  fails  to  excite.  Free  from 
the  faintest  impulse  of  revenge  himself,  he  could  not  ap- 
preciate its  desperate  intensity  in  the  hearts  of  others. 
Mr.  Seward,  with  his  larger  experience  and  more  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  human  nature,  had  repeatedly  told  him 
that  so  great  a  contest  could  never  close  without  passing 
through  an  era  of  assassination — ^that  if  it  did  not  come  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  rebel  cause,  it  would  follow,  and 
seek  to  avenge  its  downfall,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
who  were  responsibly  and  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  Government,  to  be  prepared  for  this  supreme  test  of 
their  courage  and  patriotic  devotion.  Mr.  Seward  himself, 
had  acted  upon  this  conviction,  and  had  stood  at  his  post 
always  prepared  for  sudden  death.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  un- 
willing to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a  crime. 
To  all  remonstrances  against  personal  exposure,  he  replied 
that  his  death  could  not  possibly  benefit  the  rebel  cause, 
but  would  only  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  land  to  fresh  in- 
dignation, and  that  no  precautions  he  could  take  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  his  murder,  if  it  were  really  enter* 
tained.  He  continued,  therefore,  his  habit  of  walking 
alone  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the  War  Department 
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late  at  niglit,  and  of  riding  unattended  to  his  summer 
residence,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
Capital,  until  the  Secretary  of  War  finally  forced  his 
reluctant  assent  to  the  presence  of  a  guard.  From  time 
to  time  during  his  Administration,  he  had  received  letters 
threatening  him  with  assassination,  but  as  they  were  anon- 
ymous, and  couched  in  language  of  bravado,  he  put  them 
aside  without  remark. 

As  the  war  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  rebel  cause 
seemed  tottering  to  its  fall,  warnings  ot  more  significance 
reached  the  Government,  and  arrested  the  attention  of  its 
leading  members.  Hints  of  plots  against  the  President's 
life,  among  the  rebel  agents  abroad  and  in  Canada,  began 
to  multiply,  and  towards  the  last  of  March,  Secretary 
Seward  received  from  our  consuls  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool detailed  reports  of  revelations,  made  to  their  secret 
agents  in  France,  of  a  comprehensive  conspiracy  against 
the  lives  of  the  President  and  Generals  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, assumed  to  be  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  National 
cause.*  Tliese  warnings  were  so  distinct  and  direct,  that 
Mr.  Seward  consulted  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard  to 
them,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  lay  the  subject 
before  the  President  the  next  day,  and  earnestly  represent 
to  him  the  expediency  of  avoiding,  for  a  time,  all  public 
gatherings,  and  all  needless  exposure  to  possible  assault. 
But  the  next  day  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage and,  his  foot  catching  in  the  steps,  he  was  dragged 
for  some  distance,  and  so  seriously  injured,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  public  matters  from 
his  mind.  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond  had  led  to 
remonstrances  from  friends,  who  feared  that  some  rebel 
fanatic,  frenzied  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  cause, 
might  seek  revenge  in  the  murder  of  the  President,  and 
he  had,  in  reply,  given  assurances  that  he  would  take 
all  due  precautions.  But  the  matter  evidently  made  but 
a  momentary  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  his  personal 
demeanor  in  all  respects  remained  unchanged. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  he  breakfasted  with  his  son,  Cap- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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without  even  entering  the  rebel  Capital  he  had  conquered, 
forgetful  of  himself,  and  eager  only  to  secure  to  the  country 
the  best  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved.  At  this 
meeting  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  rebel  States 
was  freely  canvassed — ^all  the  leading  points,  submitted  by 
the  President,  commanded  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  General  Grant,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
interview,  Secretary  Stanton  says  he  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  stronger  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the 
rebellion  began.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  President 
lincoln  arranged  to  attend  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  ex- 
pecting to  be  accompanied  by  General  Grant,  and  sent 
his  messenger  to  Ford's  Theatre  to  engage  a  box.  In  the 
afternoon  he  received  and  conversed  for  a  long  time  with 
several  public  men  from  his  own  State,  and  in  tha  early 
evening  had  an  interview  with  Speaker  Colfax  and  Hon. 
George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  for  whom,  as  an  old 
friend,  he  had  a  warm  regard.  The  conversation  fell 
upon  the  apprehension  widely  felt  for  his  life  during  his 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  he  said  that  he  should  have  felt 
the  same  fears  concerning  any  one  else  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  he  could  not  feel  that  he  himself  was 
in  any  danger  whatever.  He  afterwards  gave  Mr.  Ash- 
mun a  card,  directing  his  immediate  admission  the  next 
morning,  when  Mr.  Ashmun  wished  to  see  him  upon 
business — and,  turning  to  Mr.  Colfax,  said,  "You  are 
going  to  the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  me,  are  you 
not?"  Mr.  Colfax,  however,  had  other  engagements  for 
the  evening,  and  could  not  go.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  he 
would  be  glad  to  stay  at  home,  but  the  people  expected 
both  General  Grant  and  himself,  and  as  General  Grant 
had  left  town,  he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them  alto- 
gether. He  then  again  urged  both  Mr.  Ashmun  and  Mr. 
Colfax  to  accompany  him,  but  they  both  excused  them- 
selves on  the  score  of  previous  engagements.  At  a  little  af- 
ter eight  o'  clock  the  President,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  entered 
their  carriage,  and  halting  at  the  residence  of  Seaator 
Harris,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  H.  R.  Eathbone, 
the  step-son,  and  by  Miss  Clara  W.  Harris,  the  daughter. 
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Bilver-tnounted  Dorringor  pistol,  wMch  he  carried  in  Ms 
right  hand,  holding  a  long  double-edged  dagger  in  his 
left.  All  in  the  box  were  intent  on  the  proceedings  upon 
the  stage ;  but  President  Lincoln  was  leaning  forward, 
holding  aside  the  curtain  of  the  box  with  his  left  hand, 
and  looking,  with  Ws  head  sUghtiy  turned,  towards  the 
audience.  Booth  stepped  within  the  inner  doof  into  the 
box,  directly  behind  the  President,  and,  holding  the  pis- 
tol  just  over  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  shot 
him  through  the  back  of  the  head.  Mr.  Lincoln' s  head 
fell  slightly  forward,  and  his  eyes  closed,  but  in  every 
other  respect  his  attitude  remained  unchanged.  7 
*  Tlie  report  of  the  pistol  startled  those  in  the  box,  and 
Major  Rathbone,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  stage,  saw, 
through  the  smoke  which  filled  the  box,  a  man  standing 
between  him  and  the  President.  He  instantly  sprang 
towards  him  and  seized  him ;  but  Booth  wrested  himself 
from  his  grasp,  and  dropping  the  pistol,  struck  at  him 
with  the  dagger,  inflicting  a  severe  wound  upon  his  left 
arm,  near  the  shoulder.  Booth  then  rushed  to  the  front 
of  the  box— shouted  ^'"Ste^-strnpertyra/nnis!^^ — ^put  his 
hand  upon  the  railing  in  front  of  tlie  box,  and  leaped 
over  it  upon  the  stage  below.  As  he  went  over  his  spur 
caught  in  the  flag  which  draped  the  front,  and  he  fell ; 
but  recovering  himself  immediately,  he  rose,  brandished 
the  dagger,  and  facing  the  audience,  shouted  "  The  South 
is  avenged  .^ "  He  then  rushed  across  the  stage  towards  the 
passage  which  led  to  the  stage-door  in  the  rear  of  the 
theatre.^J^^kn  actor  named  Hawke  was  the  only  person 
on  the  stage  when  Booth  leaped  upon  it,  and  seeing 
Booth  coming  towards  him  with  the  dagger  in  his  hand, 
he  ran  off  the  stage  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  Booth  ran 
through  the  passage-way  beside  the  scenes,  meeting  one 
or  two  persons  only,  whom  he  struck  from  his  path,  went 
out  at  the  door  wliich  stood  open,  and  which  he  closed 
behind  him,  and  mounting  a  horse  which  he  had  brought 
there,  and  which  a  lad  was  holding  for  him,  he  rode  over 
the  Anacosta  bridge,  across  the  east  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, giving  his  real  name  to  the  guard  who  challenged 
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him,  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  among  tlie  rvl>!l  eymr 
pathizera  of  Lower  MiLryland. 

The  discliarge  of  th«  pistol  had  uot  apprieyd  tins  au- 
dience of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.  Hy  maay 
it  was  suppoBod  to  he  aa  incident  of  tlie  play,  and  it  was 
not  until  Booth  had  leaped  from  the  box  and  orossed  the 
stage,  that  there  woa  any  general  Buapiciou  of  what  had 
taken  place.  Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart,  who  was  seated  in  tlu 
orchestra  ^lls,  leaped  upon  the  stage  and  pursued  thei 
flying  assassin,  but  he  reached  the  stayo-door  only  in 
time  to  see  him  riding  off  on  the  horse  ho  had  mounted. 
Major  Rathbone,  seeing  that  the  President  was  uncon- 
Bciona,  started  for  assistance  through  the  door  which 
Booth  had  barred.  Miss  Laura  Keene,  tiie  leading  ac- 
tress in  the  play,  came  upon  the  stage,  ealerwl  the 
bos,  and  calling  on  all  in  the  house  to  keep  quiet, 
bathed  the  htad  of  the  unconscious  Tictiip,  and  required 
the  crowd  to  fall  back  and  give  him  air.jjF  Tlie  houso  was 
speedily  in  confusion — the  lights  were  turned  off,  and 
the  multitude  dispersed.  Several  surgeons  soon  came 
forward  and  made  an  examination  of  tlie  President's  per- 
son, and  as  soan  as  the  wound  wuri  discovi-'i'r-d,  lu?  was 
removed  from  the  theatre  to  the  house  of  Mr.  PetersonA 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Tenth  Street,  where,  in  a  small 
room  on  the  first  fioor,  he  was  laid  diagonally  across  a 
large  bed.  Jf  He  was  at  once  divested  of  his  clothing  ;  the 
surgeons  in  attendance,  Surgeon-General  Barnes  presi- 
ding, examined  the  wound,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
he  could  not  possibly  survive  many  hours.  The  ball 
had  entered  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  behind  (he  left 
ear,  and  three  inches  from  it.  Its  course  was  obliquely 
forward,  traversing  the  brain,  and  lodgmg  just  behind 
the  right  eye.  The  President  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
the  prominent  officers  of  the  Government  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
overcome  with  emotion,  was  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
Louse  where  her  husband  lay.  Secretary  McCnllougli, 
Attorney-General  Speed,  Secretary  Welles,  Senator  Sum- 
ner, and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  remained  Jn  the 
rooji  through  the  night.  When  first  brooghtiuto  the  houaa 
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the  President's  breathing  was  regular,  but  difficult.  This 
continued  throughout  the  night,  he  giving,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions,  no  indications  of  suffering,  an|d  remain- 
ing, with  closed  eyes,  perfectly  unconscious.  /At  about 
seven  in  the  morning  his  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
and  was  interrupted  at  intervals  sometimes  for  so  long  a 
time  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  At  twenty-two 
minutes  past  seven  he  ceased  breathing  And  thus  expired. 
There  was  no  convulsive  action,  no  rattling  in  the  throat, 
no  appearance  of  suffering  of  any  kind — none  of  the 
symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  dissolution  and  add 
to  its  terrors.  From  the  instant  he  was  struck  by  the 
ball  of  the  assassin,  he  had  not  given  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  he  was  conscious  of  any  thing  that  occurred 
around  him. 

The  news  that  the  President  had  been  shot  spread  at 
once  through  the  town,  and  was  instantly  followed  by 
tidings  of  a  murderous  assault,  stiU  more  terrible  in  its 
details,  upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  accident  by  which  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage,  and  seriously  injured.  His  right  arm 
was  broken  above  the  elbow,  his  jaw  was  fractured,  and 
his  whole  system  seriously  shattered.  For  nearly  a  fort- 
night he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  unable  to  swallow 
any  thing  but  liquids,  and  reduced,  by  pain  and  this 
enforced  abstinence,  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  His 
room  was  on  the  third  floor  of  his  residence  in  Madison 
Place,  fronting  on  President  Square,  and  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  stood  opposite  the  door  by  which  the  room  was 
entered,  and  about  ten  feet  from  it.  At  a  few  minutes 
past  ten — within  five  minutes  of  the  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  shot — a  man,  proved  afterwards  to  be  Lewis 
Payne  Powell,  generally  known  as  Payne,  rang  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward' s  residence,  and  said  to  the  colored 
lad  who  opened  it  that  he  had  some  medicines  prescribed 
for  Mr.  Seward  by  Dr.  Verdi,  his  family  physician, 
which  he  must  deliver  in  person.  The  lad  said  that 
no  one  could  go  up  to  Mr.  Seward's  room;  but  Payne 
pushed   him   aside   and   rushed   up   stairs.      He   had 
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reached  the  third  floor,  and  was  about  to  enter  Mr. 
Seward' 8  room,  when  he  was  confronted  by  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Seward,  the  Secretary's  son,  to  whom  he  made  the 
same  statement  of  his  errand.  He  was  refused  admis- 
sion, when  he  drew  a  pistol  and  snapped  it  at  Frederick 
without  effect ;  he  then  struck  him  with  it  upon  the  head 
twice,  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  pistol  and  prostrate 
his  victim,  fracturing  his  skull.  Hearing  the  noise,  Miss 
Fannie  Seward,  who  was  in  her  father*  s  room,  opened  the 
door,  into  which  Payne  instantly  rushed,  and,  drawing  a 
bowie-knife,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  made  three 
powerful  stabs  at  the  throat  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  had 
raised  himself  up  at  the  first  alarm,  and  who  instantly 
divinpd  the  real  nature  and  intention  of  the  assault 
Each  blow  inflicted  a  terrible  wound,  but,  before  the 
assassin  could  deal  another,  he  was  seized  around  the 
body  by  an  invalid  soldier  named  Robinson,  who  was  in 
attendance  as  nurse,  and  who  strove  to  drag  the  murderer 
fi-om  his  victim.  Payne  at  once  struck  at  Robinson 
and  inflicted  upon  him  several  serious  wounds,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  freeing  hunself  from  his  grasp. 
Mr.  Seward,  the  instant  his  murderer's  attention  was 
withdrawn  from  him,  tlirew  himself  off  the  bed  at  the 
farther  side;  and  Payne,  finding  that  liis  victim  was 
thus  beyond  his  reach,  broke  away  from  Robinson, 
and  rushed  to  the  door.  The  colored  lad  in  the  lower 
hall  had  run  into  the  street  for  help,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Seward  shouted  '*  Murder  1"  from  the  upper  window.  The 
assassin,  on  reaching  the  upper  hall,  met  Major  Augustus 
Seward,  another  son  of  the  Secretary,  whom  he  struck 
with  his  dagger,  and  on  the  stairs  encountered  Mr. 
Hansell,  one  of  the  Secretary's  attendants,  whom  he 
stabbed  in  the  back.  Forcing  his  way  through  all  these 
obstacles,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  finding,  to  his 
surprise,  no  one  there  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  passed 
out  at  the  front  door,  mounted  a  horse  he  had  left  stand- 
ing in  ft-ont  of  the  house,  and  rode  leisurely  away. 

When  the  news  of  this  appaUing  tragedy  spread  through 
the  city,  it  carried  consternation  to  every  heart.    Tread* 
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ing  close  on  the  heels  of  the  President's  murder — perpe- 
trated, Indeed,  at  the  same  instant — ^it  was  instinctively 
felt  to  be  the  work  of  a  conspiracy,  secret,  remorseless, 
and  terrible.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  had 
left  Mr.  Seward's  bedside  not  twenty  minutes  before 
the  assault,  and  was  in  his  private  chamber,  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  when  a  messenger  brought  tidings  of  the 
tragedy,  and  summoned  his  instant  attendance.  On  his 
way  to  Mr.  Seward's  house,  Mr.  Stanton  heard  of  the 
simultaneous  murder  of  the  President,  and  instantly  felt 
that  the  Government  was  enveloped  in  the  meshes  of  a 
conspiracy,  whose  agents  were  unknown,  and  which  was 
all  the  more  terrible  for  the  darkness  and  mystery  in 
which  it  moved.  Orders  were  instantly  given  to  close  all 
diinking-shops  and  all  places  of  public  resort  in  the  city, 
guards  were  stationed  at  every  point,  and  all  possible 
precautions  were  taken  for  tjie  safety  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  other  prominent  Government  officials.  A  vague 
terror  brooded  over  the  population  of  the  town.  Men 
whispered  to  each  other  as  they  met,  in  the  gloom  of 
midnight,  and  the  deeper  gloom  of  tlie  shadowy  crime 
which  surrounded  them.  Presently,  passionate  indigna- 
tion replaced  this  paralysis  of  the  public  heart,  and,  but 
for  the  precautions  adopted  on  the  instant  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  public  vengeance  would  have  been  wreaked 
upon  the  rebels  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  All 
these  feelings,  however,  gradually  subsided,  and  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  for  the  life  of  the 
President.  Crowds  of  people  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  house  where  the  dying  martyr  lay,  eager  for 
tidings  of  his  condition,  throughout  the  night ;  and  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead, 
a  feeling  of  solemn  awe  filled  every  heart,  and  sat,  a 
brooding  grief,  upon  every  face. 

And  so  it  was  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  In  every  State,  in  every  town,  in  every 
household,  there  was  a  dull  and  bitter  agony,  as  the 
telegraph  bore  tidings  of  the  awful  deed.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  Union,  the  public  heart,  bounding  with 
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exultation  at  the  triumpliant  close  of  the  great  war,  and 
ready  to  celebrate  with  a  mighty  joy  the  return  of  peace, 
stood  still  with  a  sacred  terror,  as  it  was  smitten  by  the 
terrible  tidings  from  the  capital  of  the  Nation.  In  the 
great  cities  of  the  land  all  business  instantly  stopped — no 
man  had  the  heart  to  think  of  gaiii — ^flags  droapeA.  half- 
mast  from  every  winged  messenger  of  the  sea,  from  eyery 
church  spire,  ftom  every  tree  of  liberty,  and  ftom  evA^ 
public  building.  Masses  of  the  people  came  together  by 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  to  look  hi  each  other's  faces,  as 
if  they  could  read  there  some  hint  of  the  meaning  of  these 
dreadfiil  deeds — some  omen  of  the  country's  fate.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  drawn  by  a  common  feeling, 
crowded  .around  every  place  of  public  resort,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  whatever  any  public  speaker  chose  to  say. 
Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  was  thronged  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  men,  to  whom  eminent  public  officials  addressed 
words  of  sj^mpathy  and  of  hope.  Gradually  as  the  day 
wore  on,  emblems  of  mourning  were  hung  from  the  win- 
dows of  every  house  tlu'oughout  the  town,  and  before  the 
Bun  had  set  every  city,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  to  which  tidiiiprs  of  the  gn^at  calamity  had 
])«M'n  l)oni''  l)y  tlie  telegrai)li,  was  ensliroud(*d  in  the 
shadow  of  tln»  national  gri(.'f.  Ou  the  next  day,  wlii(*li  was 
Sunday,  evny  ])nlpit  V(/souudod  witli  eloqu(*nt  I'lilogies 
of  llip  niurd'T^Ml  PrcsidiMit,  and  Avith  such  connn»-'nts  on 
his  d<*ath  as  faith  in  an  oyeiTuliug  Providence  alone  could 
prompL  Tlie  wholn  country  was  j^luntri'd  into  ]^rofonnd 
grief  and  non«Mlei)lore(l  the  crinn^  which  had  deprived 
the  Nation  of  its  hoad  witli  mon*  sincei-ity  tlian  thoso  who 
had  l)rcn  involyrd  in  tlie  guilt  of  the  ndndlion,  and  who 
had  Just  begun  to  apju'c'ciati;  those  merciful  and  forg'iving 
eleincMits  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  whose  exercise  thev 
themselves  AV'ould  need  so  soon. 

Inin.eiliately  after  his  death,  thc^  body  of  the  President 
was  ri'nioyed  to  the  Kx<'cutivt».  ^fansion,  em])aliiied,  anJ 
j.hiced  in  \.\\(\  Green  Koom,  whicli  had  been  ]>repart'd  by 
suitabh*  emblems  of  mourning  for  its  rece])li«»n.  Near 
the  centre.*  of  the  room  stood  the  grand  catafahjue,  fvur 
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feet  high,  upon  which  rested  the  mahogany  coffin,  cov- 
ered with  flowers — ^the  last  sad  oflferings  of  affection — ^in 
which  the  body  was  placed  for  its  final  rest.  The  funeral 
services  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  19th,  and  were 
held  in  the.  East  Room.  They  were  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  department  of  the  Government,  and 
were  exceedingly  impressive  and  touching.  The  guard 
of  honor,  which  had  watched  over  the  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  still  maintained  its  place,  with  Major- 
General  Hunter  at  its  head.*  Nearest  the  coffin  sat  the 
relatives  of  the  President — ^his  children  and  his  wife's 
connections — ^his  widow  being  too  utterly  prostrated  by 
her  grief  to  leave  her  room.  Deputations  from  different 
sections  of  the  country, — Governors  of  States,  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, — ^the  Heads 
of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  with  their  assist- 
ants and  clerks,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  their  attacTies^ 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  the  local  Courts,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions — 
these  and  many  others,  whom  respect  for  the  departed 
President  had  brought  to  his  funeral,  entered  the  room 
and  took  the  places  assigned  them.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  become,  in  consequence  of 
this  murder.  President  of  the  United  States,  came  for- 
ward, followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except 
Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  who  lay  unconscious  of 
the  ftite  of  his  beloved  and  revered  chief,  himself  the 
prostrate  victim  of  the  same  daring  and  remorseless  crime. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington, 
read  the  Episcopal  Service  for  the  Dead  ;  a  fervent 
prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  a  funeral  discourse  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  pastor  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  Avenue,  which  the  President  and 
his  family  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray,  made  a  prayer,  tod  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  closed.  The  body  of  the  President  was  then  re- 
moved and  placed  upon  the  lofty  hearse,  surmounted  by 
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a  canopy,  and  covered  mth  black  vulvet,  which  stood  in 
front  of  tlie  EKecutive  Mansion, 

At  two  o'clock  tbtf  grand  procesBion  started.  Peansyt 
vania  Avenue  was  completely  cleared,  from  the  Kxecutifil 
Mansion  to  the  CapitoL  Every  window  along  its  who! 
length — all  the  roofs  of  all  tlie  houses— the  eidewalkg,  a 
every  accessible  spot  along  the  I'oute,  were  crowded  a 
a  living  throng,  awaiting  in  sad  and  oppressive  silem 
the  approach  of  the  funeral-car.  The  soft,  sad  strains  d 
funereal  music  soon  broke  the  stillness  of  the  summer  a 
and  marshalled  the  grand  military  coriige  which  led  tl 
way.  Then  carae  Uie  hearse,  drawn  by  sis  gray  horaeai).^ 
draped  in  black,  and  preceded  by  twenty  pall-bearei% 
selected  from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  from  civil  life,  and  followed  by  a  great 
throng  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  of  deputations  from  every  State  and  section  of  the 
comitry,  and  from  benevolent,  indnstrial,  and  political 
societies  throughout  the  land.  Filling  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  through  its  whole  extent,  tbia  great  procession — 
mai'shalled  with  military  precision,  and  marching  to  ths  - 
cadence  of  slow  music  from  many  bands — escorted,  with 
becoming  pomp,  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President 
to  the  National  Capitol,  which  rose  in  white  grandeur, 
clad,  from  basement  to  the  summit  of  its  lordly  dome,  with 
garments  of  woe,  to  receive  the  precious  gift,  Tlie  whole 
vast  building  was  draped  in  black.  Ail  the  pillars  wew 
entnined  with  crape, — from  all  the  windows  hung  em- 
blems of  mourning,  and  a  black  canopy  surmounted  tha 
Eastern  door,  by  which  the  great  concourse  was  to  enter. 
Minute-guns  from  all  the  forts  around  the  city  thundered 
forth  tlieir  sad  salutations. — the  bells  from  every  tower 
and  spire  rang  out  in  muffled  tones  their  chronicle  of  the 
stately  march.  At  a  little  after  three  o'clock  the  militaiy 
corti'fje,  which  led  the  procession,  entered  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Eastern  entrance.  Filing  past  in  propCT 
order,  the  infantry,  wheeling,  faced  the  Capitol. — the  artil- 
lery took  position  on  the  hill  opposite  tlie  entrance, — tho 
cavalry  remained  in  the  street,  and  a  great  tJuong  0/ 
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spectators  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  grand  display.  As 
the  funeral-car  approached,  all  the  military  bands  burst 
into  a  solemn  requic»m, — the  ai'tillery  thundered  out  their 
stormy  greeting, — the  vast  crowd,  as  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, uncovered, — ^and  as  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  in  deep  and 
impressive  tones,  recited  the  grand  sentences  in  which  the 
Church  signalizes  the  departure  of  her  dead,  the  body  of 
President  Lincoln  was  borne  into  the  rotunda  and  placed 
upon  the  lofty  catafalque  prepared  for  its  reception.  As 
the  recitation  closed.  President  Johnson  entered  the  hall, 
followed  by  several  Senators.  Captain  Robert  Lincoln 
and  the  family  relatives  came  forward.  The  President's 
body-guard  formed  in  double  column  near  the  body. 
Dr.  Gurley  made  a  closing  prayer  and  pronounced  the 
tjenediction.  All  then  left  the  Rotunda :  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  all  the  doors.  General  Augur  and  his  staff  took 
charge  of  the  remains,  and  with  drawn  swords  the  officers 
detailed  for  the  service  mounted  guard  over  them.  As 
night  came  on,  the  jets  of  gas  concealed  in  the  height  of 
the  dome  were  lighted  up,  and  cast  their  softened  glare 
upon  the  vigil  that  was  kept  below. 

The  body  of  the  President  remained  in  the  Rotunda, 
exposed  to  public  view,  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  and 
until  nine  o'  clock  at  night  of  the  succeeding  day.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  visited  the  Capital  to  take  a  last 
look  at  his  features,  and  among  them  were  many  wound- 
ed soldiers,  hobbling  from  the  hospitals,  to  gaze  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief. 
A  guard  of  honor  remained  during  the  night,  and  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  and  many 
members  of  Congress,  paid  their  final  visit  to  the  remains. 
The  coffin  was  then  prepared  for  removal,  and  closed. 

It  had  been  decided  to  transfer  the  President's  remains 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  place  of  his  residence,  for 
final  interment ;  and  the  original  purpose  had  been  to 
make  the  transit  as  rapidly  as  was  convenient,  and  with- 
out exposure  of  the  body  to  puJdIic  view.  But  this  de- 
sign could  Aot  be  carried  out.    From  every  city  and  town 
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along  the  oxtended  route  came  np  a  cry  of  the  people  to 
be  allowi^d  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  great  martjr  to 
theh'  principles  and  their  national  life.  This  demand 
was  conceded,  and  arrangements  w^re  made  for  a  special 
funeral  train  over  all  the  roads.  A  car  was  fitted  up  with 
great  taste  and  elegance,  for  the  reception  of  the  remains. 
The  whole  car  was  draped  in  black,  the  mourning  on  the 
outside  being  festooned  in  double  rows  above  and  below 
the  windows.  At  seven  o'cloclt,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  the  coflBn  containing  the  remains  was 
removed  from  the  Rotunda,  and  escorted  to  the  railroad 
d6|)ot,  without  music,  by  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Veteran 
R(?serve  Corps,  and  followed  by  Lieutenant-General 
Grant,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  distinguished 
personages.  At  the  deput  it  was  received  by  President 
Johnson  and  others,  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  car  de- 
signed for  its  reception.  A  guard  of  twenty-one  first  ser- 
geants of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Coi-j^s  had  been  detailed  to 
accompany  the  train  ;  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend,  entered  th(j  cars,  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  after  another  i)raj^er  by  Dr.  Gurley,  the  train, 
oni])racing  seven  carriagt^s,  all  in  niournini;,  and  drawn 
by  a  loconiotivi^  also  (lrap<'d  Avith  bliu-k,  ^>l(>\vly  Tnovfd. 
aiiii'l  a  vast  ci'owd  ot'sib/nl  and  sad  sju'ctat(jrs,  out  of  !':-.• 
drjH't  towards  15altinion\  I'lid.tT  the  din^ction  nf  !i-» 
AVai'  D'^partmorit,  a  :?cliodiilc  of  tiim^s  of  arrival  at  and 
d'.*TK'irtuT<.'  fn)m  ovcry  ])lac<»  along  the  r«>ute,  for  \\i'j 
wliol<^  distanc*',  had  hrrn  nun-ked  out  with  ^roat  j-rfci- 
sior.,  and  was  ri,j:idly  adhered  to.  Th<'  I'ate  of  t^pe»''l  v.'as 
p'stricti'd,  a  ))ilot  eiiirint*  was  sent  in  advance  to  (^^►'rv' 
iIk*  road,  ami  (^'(My  ])ossible  pn^cantion  was  adopt^^d  iV-r 
the  ])revtMition  of  accidents.  As  tli(^  train  moyt'd  out  of 
tli'^  dt'T)'')t,  tlie  t::reat  inultitudt?  rever^ntlv  uner>vered  their 
Ik'.-u!?,  and  Btood  Ux^mI  in  th«*ir  ^rief  some  moments  afier 
it  had  ]>r<sstMl  away. 

The  passage  of  this  great  fuin^ral  ]>r<ierssinn,  a  <listan«--"* 
of  i"i^»rt»  than  a  tliousand  miU's,  througli  thelarL^e>t  ;i::d 
most  jH)pulous  States  and  towns  of  tli'.*  I'nion.  was  on^*  ''•t* 
llic   most  reniarlvabh^  spectaclei^   ever   s<.'en  Xm  tlie   t'ace 
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of  the  earth.  At  every  point,  for  all  that  great  dis- 
tance, vast  gatherings  of  the  people  assembled  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  passing  train ;  and  at  every  place  where 
it  stopped,  and  the  remains  were  exposed  to  view,  great 
crowds,  such  as  no  other  occasion  had  ever  brought  to- 
gether before,  came  to  look  upon  the  features  of  their 
murdered  chief.  The  great  cities  poured  forth  their 
population  in  uncounted  masses.  In  town  and  country 
every  house  was  hung  with  mourning — ^flags  drooped  at 
half-mast,  and  inscriptions,  filled  with  touching  expres- 
sions of  the  nation' s  sorrow,  or  glowing  with  eulogy  of 
the  departed  leader,  greeted  the  eye,  and  renewed  the  sor- 
row, of  the  spectator  everywhere. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  train  entered  the  d6p6t  at  Baltimore, 
where,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather,  it  was  met  by  an 
immense  procession  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  people : — 
the  coffin  was  borne  through  the  vast  crowd,  who  stood 
with  uncovered  heads,  to  the  funeral-car,  elegantly 
draped,  and  its  sides  composed  of  plate-glass,  which 
awaited  its  reception  in  Camden  Street.  A  large  and  im- 
posing military  display,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  H.  H.  Lockwood,  escorted  the  remains  to  the 
Exchange,  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
where  they  were  placed  upon  a  raised  dais,  covered  by 
a  canopy  of  black  and  strewn  with  rare  and  choice 
flowers,  as  a  fit  resting-place  for  the  illustrious  dead.  An 
immense  crowd  surrounded  the  building,  only  a  small 
portion  of  whom  could  possibly  gain  admittance  to  look 
upon  the  corpse.  At  half-past  two  the  coffin  was  closed, 
and  removed,  a  large  procession  following  it  to  the  d6p6t 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company,  from  which 
the  funeral  train  departed  at  three  for  Harrisburg,  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor  of  that  State  being 
one  of  the  attendant  mourners. 

Arriving  at  Harrisburg  at  eight  o'  clock  in  the  evening, 
the  streets  were  thronged,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  rain,  with 
great  crowds  of  people,  who  followed  the  remains  to 
the  Capitol,  where  the  body  lay  in  state,  upon  a  catafalque 
Burmotinted  by  a  wreath  of  flowering  almonds.     It  was 
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exposed  to  public  view  from  nine  o'clock  to  midnight, 
ivlien  the  coffin  was  closed  until  seven  in  the  morning. 
ItAvas  tlien  again  opened,  and  thousands  of  citizens 
passed  in  to  view  the  body.  At  nine  o'clock,  amid  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  a  long  column  of  soldiers  entered  the 
hall  for  the  same  purpose.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  coffin 
was  replaced  upon  the  funeral-car,  and  the  train  de- 
parted. 

All  along  the  route,  in  the  villages,  and  along  the  road- 
side in  the  country  districts,  the  people  gathered  in  large 
numbers,  merely  to  view  the  passing  train.  At  Lan- 
caster, not  less  than  twent}'^  thousand  were  tlius  assem- 
bled. On  either  side  of.  the  road  stood  benevolent,  reli- 
gious, and  working  associations,  dressed  in  mourning, 
standing  in  long  lines,  and  reverently  uncovering  their 
heads  as  the  funeral-car  passed  by.  As  the  train  ap 
proached  Philadelphia,  these  demonstrations  of  resjx^ct 
increased.  Private  residences  were  draped  in  mourning, 
and  Hags  drooped  from  every  eminence.  At  half-past 
four  the  train  reached  tlie  depot  in  Broad  Strei-t,  and  at 
six  the  majestic  procession,  formed  to  escort  the  remains 
to  Tii(l«^p<*]ulencH  Ilall,  couHuciiccd  its  iiian']i  tiiruii^li 
strools  dt^iisi'ly  Hihd  with  ]n.'i>]>h^  who  hud  gatlu^red  fr»»::i 
ev'.iy  pai't  of  tin.*  suiTonii(liii;j;  cvniiiiiy  ;  and  at  liall'-].;;-! 
m\u\  before  Vm^  rciir  of  thr-  ]u-ocosMon  liad  lufl  llio  dcjj.  t. 
th».^  l)t>tly  of  tii«^  Prcsid'-iit  wa.-^  dci)(j>itrd  in  thi»  hall, 
which  i\i'<[  vr]\iM:d  the  l)«*claratioa  of  Imh'pL'udcnco,  a:.  1 
wliiv-h  wa^  now  ])n*paivd,  willi  cx(ini<iit<*  tasi?',  to  rj-r.  iv'- 
t'>  lis  saTictnary  tii.^  great  uuirtyr  of  tht»  Li«)«'ity  whicli  w.t- 
then  prochiiiih-d.  lii  the  morninu;  the  doors  v\'(^re  <.>]»'-i-  J 
for  th'.'  jHiblic,  and  before  day!iii;ht.  liju-s  w*  re  furrr.  .i, 
exit  iidiiiu^  irniii  tli«*  Delawart^  to  the  ^ieliuvlkill,  at  li.a-i 
1hr«M'  niil«»<,  of  ])i'r-'oiis  awaitiiii:!;  tin.-ir  cliaui'e  tt>  se**  .:.•' 
C')r]).s«'.  Thi:?  eoaiimnMl  all  throimh  the  ilav,  and  li^  ■  v 
iiil?)  the  suceeediiij:  iiiii'lit.  Scenes  tin.'  most  touehir.::  a:.  1 
iiji])ressive  inarkr:!  this  fai'ewell  visii.  Tii.'  v/mh:.  ■  1 
soM'n-rs  limping  in  in  h)()k  at  tln-ir  la;*'  ('orni!  .;::■:  ;■ — 
in-roi'S,  old  a]id  vounir,  liockinir  in  to  >•■«*  hii;j  v.'  :  \ 
th«y  deemed  tli«.'  great  (h^liverer  of  their  ra*\ — «•;:].■.    .  ■    ;' 
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every  class,  of  every  political  party,  of  every  variety  of 
opinion  on  every  subject,  gathered  by  a  common  impulse 
of  love  and  pity,  to  look  upon  him  whom  God  had  made 
the  great  leader  of  the  nation  in  the  most  perilous  crisis 
of  its  fate. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April, 
the  funeral  train  took  its  departure  for  New  York.  March- 
ing in  solemn  state  through  the  crowds  of  people,  which 
seemed  to  line  the  track  all  along  the  route,  it  reached 
Jersey  City,  opposite  New  York,  and  passed  into  the 
spacious  depot,  which  had  been  clad  in  mourning,  to  the 
music  of  a  funeral  dirge,  executed  by  a  choir  of  seventy 
singers,  and  under  the  roar  of  heavy  and  loud  artillery. 
The  coffin  was  lifted  from  tlfe  car  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  ten  stalwart  veterans,  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion of  conspicuous  officials,  marching  to  the  music  of 
*'  JRest  in  the  GravCy^^  sung  by  the  choral  societies,  to  the 
hearse  prepared  for  its  reception.  Passing  then  to  the 
feny-boat,  which  at  once  crossed  the  river,  the  hearse, 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  heavUy  draped  in  black,  took 
its  place  in  the  procession,  headed  by  General  Dix  and 
other  officers,  escorted  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  the 
whole  cortege  moved,  through  densely-crowded  streets 
and  amidst  the  most  impressive  display  of  public  and  pri- 
vate grief,  to  the  City  Hall.  At  half-past  eleven  the  head 
of  the  procession  entered  the  Park,  and  while  cannon 
thundered  from  every  fort  in  and  around  the  harbor,  while 
church-bells  from  every  spire  pealed  out  the  nation's 
sorrow,  and  while  eight  hundred  choristers  chanted  the 
*'  Chorus  of  the  Spirits^  ^  and  filled  the  charmed  air  with 
its  sadly  enchanting  melody,  the  coffin  was  borne  up  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall,  and  placed  under  the  dome,  draped, 
decorated,  and  dimly  lighted,  upon  the  plane  prepared  for 
its  reception.  The  troops  then  retired ;  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  of  every  stairway  and  sentries  at  every 
door.  From  this  time  five  officers,  relieved  every  two 
hours,  kept  immediate  watch  over  the  body,  day  and  night. 
Soon  the  doors  were  opened,  and  entering,  one  by  one,  in 
proper  order,  the  citizens  of  the  great  metropolis  came  to 
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At  Albany  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  people  visited 
the  Capitol  to  view  the  remains,  which  were  escorted  by 
an  imposing  procession  of  soldiers  and  civilians  to  the 
depot  of  the  Central  Railroad.  At  four  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  the  train  left  for  the  West.  At  Utica, 
at  Syracuse,  at  Rochester,  at  Buffalo,  and  at  every  vil- 
lage along  the  route,  crowds  of  people  were  assembled. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  the  train 
reached  Cleveland,  where  a  procession  was  formed,  reli- 
gious services  were  held,  and  the  remains  were  exposed  to 
public  view.  Similar  ceremonies  attended  the  arrival  at 
Columbus,  and  at  every  point  of  the  route,  through  Indi 
ana,  the  same  great  demonstrations  of  popular  interest  and 
sorrow  were  observed.  At  Chicago  the  most  extensive 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  re- 
mains. On  the  1st  of  May,  as  the  train  appfoached, 
minute-guns  and  the  tolling  of  bells  signalized  the  event. 
The  great  multitude  stood  with  uncovered  heads  as  the 
coffin  was  borne,  between  the  open  ranks  of  the  military, 
under  the  magnificent  Gothic  arch,  which  had  been  erect- 
ed across  Park  Place,  and  placed  upon  the  funeral-car. 
Thence  it  was  escorted,  by  thousands  of  those  who  in  life 
had  known  Mr.  Lincoln  best,  marching  in  procession,  to 
the  Court- House,  where  the  remains  lay  in  state,  and  were 
exposed  to  public  view.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
flocked  from  tlie  surrounding  country  to  look  upon  them. 
Fresh  flowers,  the  sweet  offerings  of  woman's  love,  from 
time  to  time  were  strewn  upon  the  coffin.  Sad  strains  of 
music  gave  voice  to  the  public  woe.  Addresses  were 
made,  eulogies  pronounced,  and  in  every  way  and  by 
every  form  the  great  city  of  his  own  State  souglit  to  tell 
the  world  how  much  she  loved  and  revered  the  memory 
of  her  illustrious  son. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  President's  remains  reached 
Springfield,  which,  for  so  many  of  his  active  years  and 
before  tlte  nation  claimed  him,  had  been  his  home.  They 
were  escorted  to  the  State  House,  borne  into  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  had  been  appropri- 
ately decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  upon  a  cata- 
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falque  prepared  for  its  reception.    AU  day  aod  -all  nighfl 
long  the  streets  of  tbat  quiet  town  i-esomided  iritli  ttw  j 
footsteps  of  the  thouBaiidB  who  came  to  look  ttiKin  ( 
r  corpse  of  him  they  loved  ag  a  neighbor  aud  friend, 
f  whom  they  now  revered  as  foremost  among  the  inig 
^  martyrs  of  the  earth.     In  the  morning  niiDnte-gans  wea 
I  fired — and,  as  a  choir  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  T«i« 
'■'Peace,  troubled  soul,"  at  ten  o'clock  tiie  coff 
^  was  closed  forever.     The  remains  were  tlien  plaowl  in  t 
r  hearse,  the  procession  moved,  under  command  of  M^ot 
L  General  Hooker,    to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  aad  tliere 
rwhile  the  choir  sang  "  UhbHI  thy  hosom,  faithful  A 
f  the  sepulchre  received  to  its  final  rest  all  that  was  mort 
'  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     Religious  exercises    were 
I  held,    Eishop   Simpson  pronouncing    an  eloqimut    and" 
I  ftppropriate  funeral   oration,  and  R(.-v.  Dr.  ©arley,  of 
"^^asbington,  making  a  closing  prayer. 


,  TliQS  closed  the  life  and  public  eervicf-s  of  Abral 
llSncoln.  As  the  conditiou  of  the  country  duriug 
rAdministration  made  him  the  most  oonspicuons  figure  in 
Amerii-au  history,  t^o  did  tlie  circumstances  of  his  death 
give  liim  a  sad  uud  terrible  isolation.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  assassination  had  sought  to  aid,  or  avenge,  a 
political  cause  in  the  United  States,  and  nothin.L;  but  the 
terrible  fever  of  civil  war  could  have  engendered  »- crime 
BO  abhorrent  to  the  American  character  and  the  genius  of 
republican  institutions.  Tlie  investigation  which  the 
Crovernment  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  proved  that  the  abduction  and  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  the  topic  of  speculative  conver- 
sation, in  various  portions  of  the  rebel  StateB,  for  some 
months  previous  to  its  execution.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  deed  was  done  by  direot  procurement 
of  the  rebel  anthorities,  though  it  was  made  more  than 
probable  that  tlie  agents  whom  they  kept  in  Canada,  and 
supplied  with  large  sums  of  money,  for  what  they  styled 
"  detached  service  " — meaning  by  that  phrase  enterprises 
of  robbery,  murder,  and  arson,  over  which  they  vainly 
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Bought  to  throw  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war — were  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  horrible  plot,  and  lent  it  their 
sanction,  if  not  their  aid.  But  it  seems  to  have  originated 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  man  who  played  the 
leading  part  in  its  execution.  Booth  was  a  son  of  the 
most  distinguished  actor  of  that  name,  and  inlierited 
something  of  his  passionate  and  peculiar  nature.  He  had 
been,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  one  of  its  most 
fanatical  devotees ;  and,  as  its  strength  and  prospects  of 
success  began  to  grow  less  and  less,  his  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  desperate  schemes  for  reviving  its  foi-tunes  and 
securing  its  triumph.  Papers  which  he  left  behind  liim 
show  that  he  had  deliberately  dedicated  himself  to  this 
service,  long  before  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  virtual 
overthrow  of  the  rebel  cause ;  and  what  was  then  a 
desire  to  aid  the  rebellion,  became,  after  this  was  hope- 
less, a  desperate  determination  to  avenge  its  downfall. 
He  plotted  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government,  with  the  utmost  care  and 
deliberation,  selecting  for  his  assistants  men  better  fitted 
to  be  tools  than  confederates,  and  assuming  himself  entire 
charge  of  the  enterprise.  The  meetings  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  held  at  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Surratt,  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  detailed  arrangements  had  been  made,  with 
her  assistance,  for  effecting  an  escape.  Booth  according- 
ly, after  shooting  the  President,  and  escaping  across  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  found  temporary 
shelter  and  aid  among  the  rebel  sympathizers  of  Lower 
Maryland.  His  movements,  however,  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed and  retarded  by  the  fracture  of  his  leg,  caused 
by  his  fall  as  he  leaped  upon  the  stage  after  committing 
the  murder ;  and  the  agents  whom  the  Government  had 
sent  in  pursuit  soon  came  upon  his  track,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  April  found  him,  with  one  of  his 
accomplices,  a  lad  named  Harold,  who  had  also  been  the 
companion  of  his  flight,  in  the  bam  of  a  farmer  named 
Garrett,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  about  ninety  miles  from  Washington. 
Harold   surrendered.     Booth   refusing   to   do   so,  and 
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menacing  his  captors  with  fire-arms,  was  shot  by  a  ser- 
geant of  the  troop,  named  Corbett.  Several  persons, 
implicated  more  or  less  directly  in  the  plot,  were  after- 
Avards  ai)prehended,  and  tried  before  a  military  commis- 
sion in  the  City  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Surratt,  Harold,  a 
man  named  Atzerott,  wlio  was  to  have  killed  Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  Payne,  the  assailant  of  Secretary 
Seward,  wore  executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  several 
otliers  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  term 
of  j'^ears,  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy.  As  these 
events  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
narrate  them  in  greater  detail. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  horrid  crime 
aroused  tlio  most  intense  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  Xo  man,  in  either  section,  ventured  to  become 
its  ai)o]ogist ;  and  public  sentiment,  overlooking  every 
thing  that  Avas  irn'gular  and  inconclusive  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  military  commission  by  whose  senttmce  the 
])arties  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  were  con- 
victed and  luin.LT,  ap])lauded  the  execution,  and  gave  it 
lln^  MiiK'tloii  vit'a  ;Li:<'U«'ral  and  eiiiiilialie  a]^]»roval. 

Till'  iniii'diM- (.)!'  iin'  Tivsiib-Jit.  pive  still  aiiotluT  I'vidi'ii-.-f 
ci'llh'  stal^'ilii  y  oi'ouriiir'iit  iilioii.s,  andoftlu'rai'afiiv  ^f  i«iir 
]!t(>jili'  lo  liitM't  ail}'  ]:''i-*-ll)l«'  c'liK-i'iri'iicy  in  tl!'-  iMiiidiici  ,■!' 
tii.'ir  allairs.  It  occasimu'd  luA  tlu'  sli_<i-lit<'.-r  ]iau>i'  in  rli'» 
t4al('ly  iiiai'cli  ol'  tlu'  (H»vcriinu'Ut.  'J'he  (.'(>ii.-:im:if'ii  IkhI 
])r()viiltMl  that,  in  tJK' evriit  of  the  Pi-csidiMilV  (l-ali:.  ili- 
i unctions  o^  his  ollic*'  should  dt'volvc  ujjoii  tin-  \'i.-'- 
Prosidcnt.  .Vccordinixlv,  at  tm  CM-Ioek  (m  tin*  ii!*'::;!]'.: 
of  Prcsii'j'nt  Lineohfs  (hM'caM\  .\n(lr<'W  .l<)hn-t>u  T.i:ik 
tlie  oath  c)t'  odic^^  and  cntiM-cd  upon  the  disi']iai'_u"»*  of  Ijis 
duli«'s  as  Pri'sidt'iit  of  tin*  Tnitrd  Statrs.  Xot  a  \V">iil  wa< 
uM'Ted,  nor  a  liand  lifted,  auain>t  his  a«'er->ii.n  :  aiid 
thiiS,  Aviili  ihr  silriil  iuid  cnrdial  actjuii'seriico  nf  iIh'  L^ii-at 
hndy  of  t:u»  ])i'o])h\  a  eiisis  was  ])ass('d  Avli'uli,  in  ot!..  r 
eonntr'n's  and  in  otlu-r  tiini/s,  would  have  s]iak<!i  L:'>\'-r:i- 
in^'Uts  io  their  foundation  ;  and  the  world  saAV  wirh  a<- 
tojiisli!n<'nt  and  admiration,  that,  in  war  as  in  p'-aei\  in 
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the  most  trying  crises  of  a  nation's  fate  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinaiy  course  of  public  affairs,  a  Government  ''of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  was  the  strongest  and  the 
safest  the  world  had  ever  known. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  deal  in 
eulogy  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  Administration.  Its 
purpose  will  have  been  attained  if  it  places  his  acts  and 
words  in  such  a  form,  that  those  who  read  them  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  policy 
he  pursued.  It  was  his  destiny  to  guide  the  nation 
through  the  stonniest  period  of  its  existence.  No  one  of 
his  predecessors,  not  even  Washingtoh,  encountered  diffi- 
culties of  equal  magnitude,  or  was  called  to  perfonn 
duties  of  equal  responsibility.  He  was  first  elected  by  a 
minority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  his  election  was  re- 
garded by  a  majority  of  the  people  as  the  immediate  occa- 
sion, if  not  the  cause,  of  civil  war ;  yet  upon  him  de- 
volved the  necessity  of  carrying  on  tliat  war,  and  of  com- 
bining and  wielding  the  energies  of  the  nation  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  The  task,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  head  of  any  nation  ; — the  success  by 
which  it  was  crowned  vindicates  triumphantly  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed. 

From  the  outset,  Mr.  Lincoln's  reliance  was  upon  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  had  no  overween- 
ing estimate  of  his  own  sagacity  ;  he  was  quite  sensible 
of  his  lack  of  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
which  experience  of  both  alone  can  give ;  but  he  had 
faith  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  principles  of 
Republican  government,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  and  in  that  intuitive  sagacity  of 
a  great  community  which  always  transcends  the  most 
cunning  devices  of  individual  men,  and,  in  a  great  and 
perilous  crisis,  more  nearly  resembles  inspiration  than  the 
mere  deductions  of  the  human  intellect.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  his  Administration,  President  Lincoln  cast  himself, 
without  reserve  and  without  fear,  upon  this  reliance.  It 
has  been  urged  against  him  as  a  reproach  that  he  did  not 
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assume  to  lead  and  control  public  sentiment,  but  was 
content  to  be  the  exponent  and  the  executor  of  it^ 
will.  Possibly  an  opposite  course  might  have  succeeded, 
but  possibly,  also,  it  might  have  ended  in  disastrous  and 
fatal  failure.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  poli(5y  which  he 
did  pursue  did  not  fail.  The  rebellion  did  not  succeed  ; 
the  authority  of  the  Government  was  not  overthrown ;  no 
new  government,  resting  on  slavery  as  its  corner-stone, 
has  been  established  upon  this  continent,  nor  has  any  for- 
eign nation  been  provoked  .or  permitted  to  throw  its 
sword  into  the  scale  against  us.  On  the  contrary,  the 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  completely  and 
permanently  successful — and  that  fact  is  conclusive  as  to 
its  substantial  wisdom. 

In  one  respect  President  Lincoln  achieved  a  wonderful 
success.  He  maintained,  through  the  terrible  trials  of  lus 
Administration,  a  reputation,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  for  unsullied  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  conduct, 
which  even  Washington  did  not  surpass,  and  which  no 
President  since  Washington  has  equalled.  He  had  com- 
mand of  an  army  greater  than  that  of  any  living  monarch ; 
he  wielded  authority  less  restricted  than  that  conferred 
by  any  oth^r  constitutional  government;  he  disbursed 
sums  of  money  equal  to  the  exchequer  of  any  nation  in 
the  world  ;  yet  no  man,  of  any  party,  believes  him  in  any 
instance  to  have  aimed  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  to 
have  been  actuated  by  personal  ambition,  or  to  have  con- 
sulted any  other  interest  than  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  its  Republican  form  of  government 
This  of  itself  is  a  success  which  may  well  challenge  tfni- 
versal  admh*ation,  for  it  is  one  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  other  forms  of  success.  No  man  whose 
public  integrity  was  open  to  suspicion,  no  matter  what 
might  have  been  his  abilities  or  his  experience,  could 
possibly .  have  retained  enough  of  public  confidence  to 
carry  the  country  through  such  a  contest  as  that  from 
which  we  have  just  emerged.  No  President,  suspected 
of  seeking  his  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  his 
country' s  liberties,  could  ever  have  received  such  enor* 
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mens  grants  of  power  as  were  essential  to  a  successM 
prose(3ution  of  the  war  against  the  rebellion.  They  were 
lavishly  and  eagerly  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  because 
it  was  known  and  felt  everywhere  that  he  would  not 
abuse  them.  Faction  has  had  in  him  no  mark  for  its  as- 
saults. The  weapons  of  party  spirit  have  recoiled  harm- 
•  lessly  from  the  shield  of  his  unspotted  character. 

It  was  this  unanimous  confidence  in  the  disinterested 
purity  of  his  character,  and  in  the  perfect  integrity  of  his 
public  purposes,  far  more  than  any  commanding  intellect- 
ual ability,  that  enabled  Washington  to  hold  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people  steadfast  for  seven 
years,  while  tliey  waged  the  unequal  war  required  to 
achieve  their  independence.  And  it  certainly  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  casual  coincidence  that  this  same  ele- 
ment, as  rare  in  experience  as  it  is  transcendent  in  impor- 
tance, should  have  characteiized  the  President  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  the  country  through  our 
second  and  far  more  important  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Lincoln's  State  papers  without 
perceiving  in  them  a  most  remarkable  faculty  of  "  putting 
things  "  ,so  as  to  command  the  attention  and  assent  of  the 
common  people.  His  style  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
pression, was  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  their  habitual 
modes  of  thinking  and  of  speaking.  His  intellect  was 
keen,  emphatically  logical  in  its  action,  and  capable  of 
the  closest  and  most  subtle  analysis ;  and  he  used  lan- 
guage for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  stating,  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  possible  form,  the  precise  idea  he  wished  to 
convey.  He  had  no  pride  of  intellect — not  the  slightest 
desire  for  display — no  thought  or  purpose  but  that  of 
making  everybody  understand  precisely  what  he  be- 
lieved and  meant  to  utter.  And  while  this  habit  may 
sacrifice  the  graces  of  style,  it  gains  immeasurably  in 
practical  force  and  effect.  It  gives  to  his  public  papers 
a  weight  and  influence  with  the  mass  of  the  people  which 
no  public  man  of  this  country  had  ever  before  attained. 
And  this  was  heightened  by  the  atmosphere  of  humor 
which  seemed  to  pervade  his  mind,  and  which  was  just  as 
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naturcol  to  it,  and  as  attractive  and  softening  a  portion  of 
it,  as  the  smoky  hues  of  Indian  summer  are  of  the  charm- 
ing season  to  which  they  belong.  His  nature  was  emi- 
nently genial,  and  he  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  cherish- 
ing an  envenomed  resentment  And  although  lie  was 
easily  touched  by  whatever  was  paiiiful,  the  elasticity  of 
his  temper  and  his  ready  sense  of  the  humorous  broke  • 
the  force  of  anxieties  and  responsibilities  under  wliich  a 
man  of  harder,  though  perhaps  a  higher,  nature,  would 
have  sunk  and  failed. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  with  wliicli  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  to  deal,  in  carrying  on  the  war,  was  that  of 
slavery.    There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  could 
not  see  tliat  there  was  any  thing  perplexing  about  it,  or 
that  lie  ought  to  have  had  a  moment's  hesitation  how  to 
treat  it.     One  was  made  up  of  those  who  regarded  the 
law  of  slavery  as  paramount  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
rights  of  slavery  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  rights 
wliich  aiH?  guaranteed  by  that  instrument ;  the  other,  of 
those  who  regarded  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  one 
thing  to  be  secured,  whatever  (»lse  miirht  be  lost.     The 
former  (l('n()ini'':Hl  Mr.  Lincoln  for  liaviniLr  iiit«*rl^rrd  wiih 
slav»Tv  ill  any  wav,  for  any  ])ur]»osi',  or  at  any  tiinr ;  t!i'' 
lai:«'r  «lrnouiic>M.[  him,  with  et|ual  l)itternr«.  l\»r  not  liav- 
iJiLCswr].!  it  out  of  (\xist''nce  the  moment  l'V)rt  Sumi^T  v.';'.ri 
attackc'i.     In  tliis  malli'r,   as  in  all  otlu-i's.   Mi*.  LijirMiu 
arl«<l  ii^».)!i  :i  lix<'(l  ])rinf'i]^l<^  oC  liis  own,  \yliich  li»»  a])i»!ifd 
to  t!ii'  |.:'a<'*iral  'onfliict  of  alia ivs  Just  as  fast  as  tli«*  H'-c.-s- 
^^iii'S  of  ;!n'  c:;-;l'  rcquin-d,  an«l  as  iIk*  ])ul)li'.'  <»']irliii.-iir 
would  susl.jin  Iris  action.     Ills  ])oli{-y  from  th-v  oiU^»  t  was 
a  t  -ntaiixc  on" — as,  indi'i-d,  idl  jiolicii'S  of  t:<>\'t'iii!v..  ::', 
to  l>p  siicr.'ssfid,  must  always  br.     On  t!i;'  ontliri-a!;  <;* 
tiK'    1*' 1> 'lli'<n.    llie   iii>t    end='iiyor  of  ih"   ril».'ls   \\-:;s  ;:> 
>.'r;i]v   ill:'  arliyr  co-o])rration    of  idl    tlu*   sia\«'lir Jdii.j 
Sm!«-s.     r\Ir.  Li]icol!i\s  fir^t  aclioji,  tlH-n'fori',  was  to  \viiii- 
lioid  as  many  oi'  tho.-^e  S{;tt«'S  from  Joinin.L:  thr  reb*  1  (':■:■- 
i«  d-.'rai*y  as  llo^sil)^^     l:]ypry  (»n(»  can  s«m'  now  ilsat   i;.:5 
]!!'l:iy,  d.-nounc-'d  at  tli«^  time  by  liis  mon'  /faliMis  nn'l- 
slaycry  siii)}M;itrrs  as  t^'inporizing  and  inad-qiiatf,  j  ;\'- 
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vented  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
part  of  Virginia  from  tlirowing  their  weight  into  the  rebel 
scale ;  and,  although  it  is  very  easy  and  very  common  to 
undervalue  services  to  a  cause  after  its  triumph  seems 
secure,  there  are  few  who  will  not  'concede  that  if  these 
States  had  been  driven  or  permitted  to  drift  into  the  rebel 
Confederacy,  a  successful  termination  of  the  war  would 
have  been  much  more  remote  and  much  more  doubtful 
than  it  proved  to  be.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  eveiy  thing  in 
his  power,  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  to 
retain  the  Border  Slave  States  witliin  the  Union  ;  and  the 
degree  of  success  which  attended  his  efforts  is  the  best 
proof  of  their  substantial  wisdom. 

His  treatment  of  the  slavery  question  itself  was  marked 
by  the  same  characteristic  features.  There  was  not  a  man 
living  in  whose  heart  the  conviction  tliat  slavery  was 
wrong  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  his.  "  If  slaveiy 
is  Tzo^  wrong,"  said  he,  ''then  nothing  is  wrong."  Nor 
was  there  one  more  anxious  to  use  every  just  and  la"\vful 
means,  consistent  with  the  national  welfare,  to  secure  its 
extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  But  in  every 
thing  he  did  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  every  other,  he 
aimed  at  practical  results,  not  the  indulgence  of  any 
theory.  lie  used  no  power  over  slavery  until  the  emer- 
gency had  arisen  by  which  alone  its  exercise  under  the 
Constitution  could  be  vindicated ;  and  he  went  no  further 
and  no  faster  in  the  steps  which  lie  took  for  its  destruc- 
tion, than  public  sentiment  would  warrant  and  sustain 
him  in  going.  He  wished  to  take  no  step  backward,  and 
tlierefore  was  doubly  cautious  in  his  advance.  His  pol- 
icy secured  the  final  abolition  of  slaverj^  It  not  only 
decreed  that  result,  but  it  secured  it  in  such  a  way,  and 
by  such  successive  steps,  each  demanded  by  the  special 
exigency  of  its  own  occasion,  as  commanded  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  great  body  of  the  slaveholders  themselves. 
The  views  by  which  his  action  was  governed  are  stated 
with  characteristic  clearness  and  force  in  his  letter  of 
Apiil  4,  1864,  to  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Kentucky,*  and  they 

*  Seo  Appendix. 
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must  commend  tberaseivea  to  the  approval  of  all  cai 
minds. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Lincolu's  habit  of  t 
stories,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  esaggisratM.  U«  ) 
keen  spnso  of  the  humorous  and  tho  ludicrous,  nndd 
ibhiid  jokuB  and  imecdottis  for  the  amusumt>at  they  a 
ed  him.  But  etory-telliiig  was  with  him  nilhcr  a  i 
of  stating  and  Illustrating  facts  and  opinions,  thau  i 
thing  ulsL'.  Tliert,'  is  a  great  diflt.T>.!nc«  among  men  tiki 
manner  of  expressing  their  thouglita.  Some  are  i 
exact,  and  give  every  thing  they  say  a  logicaJ  J 
,  Others  express  theniselves  in  figures,  and  by  illnstnitioi 
drawn  from  nature  or  history.  Mr.  Lincolu  olten  gave 
clearness  and  force  to  his  ideas  by  peilinent  aneedutas 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  daily  life.  Within  a  uaonth 
after  hia  first  accession  to  office,  when  the  South  ttm 
threaleniug  civil  war,  and  armies  of  office-seekers  vera 
besieging  him  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  lie  auid  to  tbt 
writer  of  these  pages  that  he  wished  he  could  get  Ume  to 
attend  to  the  Southern  question ;  he  thonglit  he  kneip 
what  was  wanted,  and  believed  lie  could  do  somethiug 
towards  quieting  the  rising  discontent ;  but  the  office- 
seekers  demanded  all  his  time.  "I  am,"  said  he,  "like 
a  man  so  busy  in  letting  rooms  in  one  end  of  bis  hoase, 
that  he  can't  stop  to  put  out  the  fire  that  is  biiming  the 
other."  Two  or  three  years  later,  when,  the  people  bad 
made  him  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  same  fnend 
spoke  to  him  of  a  member  of  hia  cabinet  who  was  a  can- 
didate also.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  did  not  much  concern 
himself  about  that.  It  was  very  important  to  him  and 
the  country  that  the  department  over  which  hia  rival 
presided  should  be  administered  with  vigor  and  energy, 
and  whatever  would  stimulate  the  Secretary  to  each 

action  would  do  good,     "R ,".  said  he,  "yon  were 

brought  up  on  a  farm,  were  you  not  ?  Then  you  knoir 
what  a  cMn-fiy  is.  My  brother  and  I,"  lie  added,  "were 
once  ploughing  corn  on  a  Kentucky  farm,  I  driving  the 
horse  and  he  holding  plough.  The  horse  was  lazy,  but 
on  one  occasion  rushed  across  the  field  so  that  I,  with  my 
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long  legs,  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  him.  On  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  farrow,  I  found  an  enormous  chin-Jly 
fastened  upon  him,  and  knocked  him  off.  ify  brother 
asked  me  what  I  did  that  for.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want 
the  old  horse  bitten  in  that  way.  'Why,'  said  my 
brother,  '  thdPs  all  that  made  him  goJ*    Now,"  said  Mr. 

Lincoln,  ''if  Mr. has  a  presidential  chin-Jly  biting 

him,  Tm  not  going  to  knock  him  off,  if  it  will  only  make 
his  department  go?^  These,  which  are  given  as  illustra- 
tions of  very  much  of  his  conversation,  were  certainly  per- 
tinent and  frank.  Oftentimes  he  would  resort  to  anec- 
dotes to  turn  the  current  of  conversation  from  some  topic 
which  he  did  not  wish  discussed,  greatly  to  the  disgust, 
not  tinfrequently,  of  tlie  person  who  had  come  to  extract 
information  which  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  impart. 
He  had  a  habit,  moreover,  in  canvassing  public  topics, 
of  eliciting,  by  questions  or  remarks  of  his  own,  the  views 
and  objections  of  opponents ;  and,  in  debate,  he  never 
failed  to  state  the  positions  of  his  antagonist  as  fairly,  and 
at  least  as  strongly,  as  his  opponent  could  state  them 
himself. 

An  unpression  is  quite  common  that  great  men,  who 
make  their  mark  upon  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
world's  history,  do  it  by  impressing  their  own  opinions 
upon  nations  and  communities,  in  disregard  and  contempt 
of  their  sentiments  and  prejudices.  History  does  not  sus- 
tain this  view  of  the  case.  No  man  ever  moulded  the 
destiny  of  a  nation  except  by  making  tlie  sentiment  of 
that  nation  his  ally — by  working  with  it,  by  shaping  his 
measures  and  his  policy  to  its  successive  developments. 
But  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  issued,  Washington  w^rote  to  a  friend  in 
England  that  the  idea  of  separation  from  Great  Britain 
was  not  entertained  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies.*  If  independence  had  then 
been  proclaimed,  it  would  not  have  been  supported  by 
public  sentiment ;  and  its  proclamation  would  have  ex- 
cited hostilities  and  promoted  divisions  which  might  have 

*  Letter  to  Captain  Mackensic,  October  9,  1774. 
46 
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proved  fatal  to  the  cauBe.  Time, — ihe  developmcjit  of 
events, — the  ripening  conviction  of  the  niioensity  of  -itch 
a  tneasnre,  were  inilispensal^Ie  as  prelituinary  eoiidiiioiiB 
fiS  its  success.     And  one  of  the  greatcet  elements  of  Wash- 

5ton's  strengtli  was  the  patient  sagacity  ■nrith  whicli  he 
[fiould  watch  and  wait  nutil  those  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
The  position  and  duty  of  President  Lincoln  in  regard  to 
Jiiflavery  were  very  similar.  Khe  had  taken  couns«jl  only 
of  his  own  abstract  opinions  and  sympathies,  and  1 
proclaimed  emancipation  at  the  ontset  of  the  war,  or  1 
Bauotioned  the  action  of  those  department  comniandei 
who  assumed  to  do  it  themselves,  the  first  effect  woiiJ 
have  been  to  throw  all  the  Border  Slave  States  into  t 
bosom  of  the  slaveholding  Confederacy,  and  add  1 
formidable  force  to  the  armies  of  the  rebellion  ;  the  uo3 
ro8ult  would  have  been  to  arouse  tlie  political  oppositioi 
in  the  loyal  States  to  fresh  activity  by  giving  it  a  ratljt 
ing-cry ;  and  the  third  would  have  been  to  divide  \~ 
great  body  of  those  who  agreed  in  defending  the  Union, 
but  who  did  not  then  agree  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Candid  men,  who  pay  more  regard  (o  fa^ta  tlian 
to  theory,  and  who  can  estimate  with  f;tii'ii'=s  t5h>  re>fiilts 
of  public  action,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the 
probable  result  of  these  combined  influences  would  hav» 
been  sucli  a  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  such  a  weakening  of  our  own,  as  might  have  over- 
whelmed the  Admim3tration,"and  given  the  rebellion  a 
final  and  a  fatal  victory.  By  awaiting  the  development 
of  pviblic  sentiment,  President  Lincoln  secured  a  support 
absolutely  essential  to  success  ;  and  there  are  few  per- 
sons now,  whatever  may  be  their  private  opinions  on 
slavery,  who  ■will  not  concede  tliat  his  measures  in  regard 
to  that  subject  were  adopted  with  sagacity,  and  prose- 
cuted with  a  patient  wisdom  which  crowned  them  with 
final  triumph. 

lu  liis  personal  appearance  and  manners,  in  the  tone 
and  tendency  of  his  mind  and  in  the  fibre  of  his  general 
character,  President  Lincoln  presented  more  elements  of 
originality  than  any  otlier  man  ever  connected  with  the 
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government  of  this  country.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  angu- 
lar and  ungraceful  in  his  motions,  careless  in  dress,  un- 
studied in  manner,  and  too  thoroughly  earnest  and  hearty, 
in  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  to  be  polished  and  polite. 
But  there  was  a  native  grace,  the  out-growth  of  kindness 
of  heart,  which  never  failed  to  shine  through  all  his 
words  and  acts.  His  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  woman's, — 
as  accessible  to  grief  and  gladness  as  a  child's, — yet 
strong  as  Hercules  to  bear  the  anxieties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  awful  burden  that  rested  on  it.  Little  inci- 
dents of  the  war, — instances  of  patient  suflfering  in  devo- 
tion to  duty, — tales  of  distress  from  the  lips  of  women, 
never  failed  to  touch  the  innermost  chords  of  his  nature, 
and  to  awaken  that  sweet  syropathy  which  carries  with 
it,  to  those  who  suffer,  all  the  comfort  the  human  heart  can 
crave.  Those  who  have  heard  him,  as  many  have,  relate 
such  toucliing  episodes  of  the  war,  cannot  recall  without 
emotion  the  quivering  lip,  the  face  gnarled  and  Writhing 
to  stifle  the  rising  sob,  and  the  patient,  loving  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  which  mirrored  the  tender  pity  of  his 
gentle  and  loving  nature.  He  seemed  a  stranger  to  tlie 
harsher  and  stormier  passions  of  man.  Easily  grieved,  he 
deemed  incapable  of  hate.  Nothing  could  be  truer  than 
his  declaration,  after  the  heated  political  contest  which 
secured  his  re-election,  that  he  had  "never  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  human  breast," — and  that  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  exult  over  any  human  being.  It  is 
first  among  the  marvels  of  a  marvellous  time,  that  to  such 
a  character,  so  womanly  ui  all  its  traits,  should  have 
been  committed,  absolutely  and  with  almost  despotic 
power,  the  guidance  of  a  great  nation  through  a  bloody 
and  terrible  civil  war ;  and  the  success  which  crowned 
his  labors  proves  that,  in  dealing  with  great  communities, 
as  with  individuals,  it  is  not  the  stormiest  natures  that 
are  most  prevailing,  and  that  strength  of  principle  and  of 
purpose  often  accompanies  the  softest  emotions  of  the 
human  heart. 

Nothing  was  more  marked  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal 
flenieanor  than  its  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  position. 
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It  -would  be  difflciilt,  If  not  impossible,  to  find  anoUier  man 
who  would  not,  upon  a  sudden  transfer  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  private  life  in  a  country  town  to  tho  dignitifi^  luid 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  feel  it  incumbeut  upon  hina  to 
assume  something  of  the  manner  and  tone  bL'littiug  tJtat 
position.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  Beenied  to  be  aware  that  hi» 
place  or  his  business  were  essentially  diflferent  from  those 
in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged.  He  brought  to 
every  question, — the  loftiest  and  moat  imposing, — the 
Bame  patient  inquiry  into  dt»tail9,  the  same  eager  longing 
to  know  and  to  do  exactly  whiit  was  j  ust  and  right,  and  the 
-  same  working-day,  plodding,  laborious  devotion,  which 
characterized  his  management  of  a  client's  case  at  his  law 
office  in  Springlield,  He  had  duties  to  perform  in  both 
places — in  the  one  case  to  Ma  country,  as  to  his  client 
in  the  other.  But  all  duties  were  alike  to  liim.  All 
calltid  equally  upon  him  for  the  best  service  of  his  mind 
tiud  heart,  and  all  were  alike  perfonued  with  a  conscisn- 
lious,  fiingle-hearted  devotion  that  knew  no  distinction, 
but  was  absolute  and  perfect  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  pkice  in  the  history  of  this  country  will 
be  fixed  quite  as  much  by  the  importance  of  the  events 
amidst  which  he  moved,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  results 
which  he  achieved,  as  by  his  personal  characteriBtics. 
The  Chief  Magistrate  whose  administration  quelled  a  re- 
bellion of  eight  millions  of  people,  set  free  four  millions 
of  slaves,  and  vindicated  the  ability  of  the  people,  under 
all  contingencies,  to  maintain  the  Government  which  rests 
upon  their  will,  whose  wisdom  and  unspotted  integrity 
of  character  secured  his  re-election,  and  who,  finally, 
when  his  work  was  done,  found  his  reward  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom which  came  to  round  his  life  and  set  the  final 
seal  upon  his  renown,  will  fill  a  place  hitherto  onocca- 
pied  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 


ANECDOTES  AND  REMINISCENCES 


OF 


PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 


BY  FRiNK  B.  OARPEXTBR. 


-•♦•- 


I  WENT  to  Washington  the  last  week  in  February,  1864,  for  the 
purpose  of  carryiilg  out  my  cherished  project  of  painting  the  scene 
commemorative  of  the  first  reading  in  cabinet  council  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  To  my  friends,  Samuel  Sinclair  and  F.  A.  Lane, 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  Honorable  Owen 
Lovejoy,  shall  I  ever  be  indebted  for  the  opening  up  of  the  way  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of 'this  undertaking.  Through  the 
latter  gentleman  arrangements  were  made  with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  by  which  the  spacious  "State  dining-room"  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  a  studio,  in  order  that  I  might 
enjoy  every  facility  for  studying  my  subjects  from  the  life. 

The  painting  of  the  picture  occupied  about  six  months.  It  em- 
braced full-length  life-size  portraits  of  the  President  and  entire  cabinet, 
and  portrays,  as  faithfully  as  I  was  capable  of  rendering  it,  tho  scene  as 
it  transpired  in  the  old  cabinet  chamber  of  the  White  House,  when  the 
Act  of  Emancipation  first  saw  the  light.  • 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  of  cou^e  became  of  an  intimate 
character.  Permitted  the  freedom  of  his  privat'e  oflSce  at  almost  all 
hours,  I  was  privileged  to  see  and  know  more  of  his  daily  life  than 
has  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  not  sustaining  to  him  domestic 
or  official  relations. 

In  compiling  a  chapter  of  anecdotes,  I  have  endeavored  to  embrace 
only  those  which  bear  the  marks  of  authenticity.     Many  in  this  col- 
lection I  myself  heard  the  President  relate ;   others  were  conffnuni 
cated  to  me  by  persons  who  either  heard  or  took  part  in  them«    Setr- 
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,  eral  have  Lad  a  wide  circdation,  m  connection  with  subjects  of  interest 
ttt  different  times  which  called  them  ool>  ThercrainiBcenccsare  mainly 
ay  own,  and  ore  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  articles  contributed  on 

,    rsrioua  occasions,  since  the  oaauBsination,  to  the  public  press. 

I  UK.  UNCOLN'S  BADNESS. 

Many  persons  formed  their  impressions  of  the  late  President  from 

tbe  stories  in  circolfttioa  attributed  to  bim,  aud  consequently  HUppo&ea 

him  to  have  been  habitually  of  a  jocund,  humorous  disposition.    Iliera 

\    was  this  clement  in  his  nature  in  a  lar^e  degree,  but  it  was  tbe  sparklo 

,    and  ripple  of  the  surface.     TJnderDeatb  was  a  deep  nndcrcurrcnt  of 

[  Bidness,  if  not  melancholy.     When  most   depressed,  it  was  his  way 

(requently  to  seek  relief  in  some  hannWss  pleasantry,     I  recollect  an 

I   instance  related  to  mc,  by  a  radical  member  of  tbe  last  Confess.     It 

was  during  the  dark  days  of  1802.     Ue  called  upon  tbo  President  early 

one  moroiug,  just  after  news  of  a  disaster,     Mr.  Lincoln  commenced 

I    telling  some  trifling  inciilent,  which  thu  Cougressman  was  in  Do  inoo<t 

r  to  hear.     He  rose  to   his  feet,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Presidoat,  I  did   not 

F  Dome  hero  this  morning  to  bear  stories ;  it  is  too  acrions  a  time."    lo- 

Litiintly  tbe  smile  disappeared  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  face,  wbo  exclaimed, 

I  "A ,  eit  down  I     I  respect  yoa  as  an  earnest,  sincere  man.     You 

P  eaonot  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  conatantly,  and  I  say  to  yon  bow, 
that  were  it  not  for  this  occasional  vent,  I  phould  die !" 

It  baa  been  the  bnsincsa  of  my  bfe  to  stuiiy  the  human  face,  and  t 
haye  said  repeatedly  to  friends  that  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  the  saddest  face  I 
ever  attempted  to  paint.  During  some  of  tbo  d;irk  days  of  tbe  spring 
and  summer  of  1804,  1  saw  bim  at  times  when  bis  care-worn,  troubled 
appoamnco  w.is  enough  to  brinff  toars  of  Fiympathv  into  the  eyes  of 
bia  moat  bitter  opponents.  I  recall  particularly  one  day,  when,  having 
occasion  to  pass  through  tbo  main  ball  of  the  domestic  apartments,  I 
met  him  alone,  pacing  up  and  down  a  narrow  passage,  bis  banda  ba- 
hmd  him,  his  bead  bent  forward  upon  his  breast,  heavy  black  ringa 
under  his  eyes,  showing  sleepless  nights — altogether  such  a  picture  of 
the  effects  of  sorrow  and  care  as  I  have  never  seen  I 

"  No  man,"  says  Mrs.  Stowc,  "  has  suffered  more  and  deeper,  albeit 
with  a  dry,  weary,  patient  pain,  that  seemed  to  some  like  insensibility, 
than  President  Lincoln."  "  Whichever  way  it  ends,"  he  said  to  her, 
"  I  have  the  impression  that  /  shan't  last  long  after  it  b  over." 

After  tbe  dreadful  repulse  of  Fredericksburg,  be  b  reported  to  hmn 
■aid  :•"  If  there  is  a  man  out  of  perdition  that  soffcn  more  than  I  d<^ 
I  pity  bim." 
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The  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  his  funeral  oration  at  Chicago, 
•aid  of  him : — 

"He  bore  the  nation's  perils,  and  trials,  and  sorrows,  ever  on  his 
mind.  You  know  him,  in  a  large  degree,  by  the  illustrative  stories 
of  which  his  memory  and  his  tongue  were  so  prolific,  using  them  to 
point  a  moral,  or  to  soften  discontent  at  his  decisions.  But  this  was 
the  mere  badinngo  which  relieved  him  for  the  moment  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  public  duties  and  responsibilities  under  which  he  often 
wearied.  Those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  with  whom 
he  coiiverscd  of  his  feelings,  knew  that  his  inner  Ufc  was  checkered 
with  the  .deepest  anxiety  and  most  discomforting  solicitude.  Elated 
by  victories  for  the  cause  which  was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  reverses  to 
our  arms  cast  a  pall  of  depression  over  him.  One  morning,  over  two 
years  ago,  calling  upon  him  on  business,  I  found  him  looking  more 
than  usually  pale  and  careworn,  and  inquired  the  reason.  He  replied, 
with  the  bad  news  he  had  received  at  a  late  liour  the  previous 
night,  which  had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  press — he  had 
not  closed  his  eyes  or  breakfasted;  and,  with  an  expression  I  shall 
never  forgot,  he  exclaimed,  *  How  willingly  would  I  exchange  places 
to-day  with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac !' " 

He  may  not  have  looked  for  it  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  but  he 
felt  sure  that  his  life  wonld  end  with  the  war  long  ago.  "  He  told 
me,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal^  "that  he  was 
certain  he  should  not  outlast  the  rebellion."  It  was  in  last  July.  As 
will  be  remembered,  there  was  dissension  then  among  the  Republican 
leaders.  Many  of  his  best  friends  had  deserted  him,  and  were  talking 
of  an  opposition  convention  to  nominate  another  candidate ;  and  uni- 
versal gloom  was  among  the  people. 

The  North  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  supposed  an  honorable  peace 
attainable.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  it  was  not — that  any  peace  at  that  time 
would  be  only  disunion.  Speaking  of  it,  he  said :  "  I  have  faith  in  the 
people.  They  will  not  consent  to  disunion.  The  danger  is,  they  are 
misled.  Let  them  know  the  truth,  and  the  country  is  safe."  He 
looked  haggard  and  careworn ;  and  further  on  in  the  interview  I  re- 
marked on  his  appearance,  "  You  are  wearing  yourself  out  with  work." 
"  I  can't  work  less,"  he  answered ;  "  but  it  isn't  that — work  never 
troubled  me.  Things  look  badly,  and  I  can't  avoid  anxiety.  Person- 
ally I  care  nothing  about  a  re-election,  but  if  our  divisions  defeat  as,  I 
fear  for  the  country."  When  I  suggested  that  right  must  eventually 
triumph ;  that  I  had  never  despaired  of  the  result,  he  said,  "  Neither 
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have  I,  but  I  may  never  lir«  to  «ea  it.     I  feel  ji  prcsenlinicDt  thai  I 

jhall  not  outlaet  the  rebellion.     Wben  it  is  over,  my  work  nilt  b« 

mS  FAVOltlTE  POEM. 

Hie  evening  of  Mftrch  22d,  1804,  wns  a  moat  interesting  oriu  ta  mo. 
I  WHS  nitli  tbo  President  alone  in  his  offiuo  for  Hover&l  hours.  Biutr 
vith  pen  and  papers  when  I  went  in,  he  proAently  threw  thorn  aside 
and  commenced  talking  to  tuq  of  Shak^pearo,  of  whom  hu  viaA  vnrj 
fond.  little  "Tad,"  his  aon,  coming  in,  he  si^nt  Lim  to  the  librarjr 
for  a  copy  of  the  plays,  and  then  read  to  mo  several  of  his  favoril« 
passives.  Relapsing  into  a  sadder  straia,  he  laid  tho  book  aside,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  aaid ; — 

"  There  is  a  poem  which  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  me  for  years 
which  was  first  shown  to  me  when  a  young  man  by  a  friend,  and  which 
I  afterwards  saw  and  cut  &am  a  newspaper  and  learned  by  heart  I 
would,"  he  continned,  "give  a  great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but 
1  have  never  been  able  to  aacertain." 

Then,  hajf  closing  his  eyes,  he  repeated  the  verses  to  me.  Greatly 
pleased  and  interested,  I  told  him  I  would  like  some  time  to  write 
them  down.  A  day  or  two  af^rwards,  he  asked  me  to  acccmpany  him 
,  to  the  temporary  studio  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  Mr.  Swayne, 
the  sculptor,  who  was  making  a  bust  of  him.  While  "  sitting,"  it  oe- 
currod  to  mo  that  then  woald  be  a  good  opportunity  to  eecuro  the 
lines.  lie  very  willingly  complied  with  my  request  to  repeat  them, 
and,  sitting  upon  some  books  at  his  feet,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  I 
UToto  the  verses  down,  one  by  one,  aa  he  altered  them  :* — 

Olil  why  should  tlio  spJric  nf  mortn)  bo  proud  T~ 
Iiika  a  Bwifl-floeting  meteor,  a  roat-G/iDg  cloud, 
A  flash  of  tbe  li^btoing,  a  break  or  tha  wave. 
He  paaseth  from  UTe  to  bis  rest  in  the  grava 

Tbe  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  iball  fiide, 

fie  BCdttered  around,  and  together  be  lud; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  tha  tiigh. 

Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shiUl  lie. 


•Tb«>dthimhLp  or  tbltpMDihu  been  mull  knovn  ilnea  lu  pDbllaaHeD  In  tk* 

Beoti — wbo  thought  blitblTfkf  hi!  promi 

It  baloBc  to  tbe  ari(ti4 
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The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, — 
Each,  all,  are  awaj  to  their  dwellings  of  rest 

[The  maid  on  whoso  cheek,  on  whoso  brow,  in  whose  eje. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — ^hor  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  fi-om  the  minds  of  the  living  erased.]  .. 

The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  hordsmnn,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  tho  Bteep^ 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

[The  saint,  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  darod  to  remain  unforgivcn, 
Tho  wise  and  tho  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust.] 

Bo  the  multitude  goes — ^like  the  flower  or  the  weed, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes — even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told : 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
TVe  drink  the  same  stream,  wo  view  the  same  sun, 
And  run  tho  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would  thhik ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would  shrink: 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling — 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned — but  the  heart  of  tho  haughty  is  cold ; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come ; 
They  joyed — ^but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — ay,  tliey  died — ^we  things  that  are  now. 
That  walk  on  tlie  turf  tliat  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellinp:s  a  transient  abode. 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea!  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
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And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surga 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye, — 'tis  tlie  draught  of  a  breath ; 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud: — 
Oh  I  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

Discussing  briefly  the  merits  of  this  poem,  and  its  probable  author- 
ship,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued : — 

*'  There  are  some  quaint,  queer  v  erses,  written,  I  think,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  *  The  Last  Leaf,'  one  of  which  is  to  me  inex- 
pressibly touching."  Ho  then  repeated  these  also  from  memory.  The 
verse  he  referred  to  occurs  in  about  the  middle  of  the  poem,  and 
is  this : — 

*'The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb.** 

As  he  finished  this  verse  he  said,  in  his  emphatic  way :  '*  For  pure 
pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  those  six  lines  in 
the  English  language !" 

Mr.  R  McCormick,  in  some  "  Reminiscences,"  published  in  the 
Evening  Post^  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Burns ;  and  although  I  myself  never  heard  him  allude  to  the  great 
Scottish  poet,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  have  been  tiue. 
*'  There  was  something,"  says  Mr.  McCormick,  "  in  the  humble  origin 
of  Burns,  and  in  his  checkered  life,  no  less  than  in  his  tender,  homely 
songs,  that  appealed  to  the  great  heart  of  the  plain  man  who,  trans- 
ferred from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Wash- 
ington at  a  time  of  immense  responsibility,  gave  a  fresh  and  memora- 
ble illustration  of  the  truth  that 

'  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that*  ** 

HIS  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 

There  is  a  very  natural  and  proper  desire,  at  this  time,  to  know 
something  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  late  President  Two  or 
three  stories  have  been  published  in  this  connection,  which  I  bavo 
never  yet  been  able  to  trace  to  a  reliable  source,  and  I  feel  impelled  to 
say  here,  that  I  believe  the  facts  in  the  case — if  there  were  such — ^bave 
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been  added  unto,  or  unwarrantably  embellisbed.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  unaffected  and  truthful  lie  rarely 
or  never  used  language  loosely  or  carelessly,  or  for  the  sake  of  compli- 
ment lie  was  the  most  utterly  indifferent  to,  and  unconscious  of^ 
the  effect  he  was  producing,  either  upon  official  representatives,  or  the 
common  people,  of  any  man  ever  in  public  position. 

Mr.  Lincohi  could  scarcely  be  called  a  religious  man,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  yet  a  sincercr  Christian  I  believe  never 
lived.  A  constitutional  tendency  to  dwell  upon  sacred  things;  an 
emotional  nature  which  finds  ready  expression  in  religious  conver- 
sation and  revival  meetings ;  the  culture  and  development  of  the  de- 
votional element  till  the  expression  of  religious  thought  and  experi- 
ence becomes  almost  habitual,  were  not  among  his  characteristics. 
Doubtless  he  felt  as  deeply  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  soul  and 
eternity  as  any  other  thoughtful  man,  but  the  very  tenderness  and  hu- 
mility of  his  nature  would  not  permit  the  exposure  of  his  inmost  con- 
victions, except  upon  the  rarest  occasions,  and  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.  And  yet,  aside  from  emotional  expression,  I  believe  no  man 
had  a  more  abiding  sense  of  his  dependence  upon  God,  or  faith  in  the 
Divine  government,  and  in  the  power  and  ultimate  triumph  of  Truth 
and  Right  in  the  wodd.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
this  city,  who  lately  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  the  departed  President,  *'  It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
apocryphal  stories,  in  circulation  in  the  newspapers — which  illustrate 
as  much  the  assurance  of  his  visitors  as  the  simplicity  of  his  faith — 
for  proof  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Christian  character."  If  his  daily  life  and 
various  public  addresses  and  writings  do  not  show  this,  surely  nothing 
can  demonstrate  it. 

But  while  inclined,  as  I  have  -said,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  statements  published  on  this  subject,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  relate  an 
incident,  which  bears  upon  its  face  unmistakable  evidence  of  truthful- 
ness. A  lady  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  had 
occasion,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  duties,  to  have  several  interviews 
with  the  President  of  a  business  nature.  lie  was  much  impressed 
with  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  purpose  she  manifested,  and 
on  one  occasion,  after  she  had  discharged  the  object  of  her  visit, 

he  said  to  her :  "  Mrs.  ,  I  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 

of  your  Christian  character,  and  now,  as  we  are  alone,  I  have  a 
mind  to  ask  you  to  give  me,  in  brief,  your  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  true  religious  experience."  The  lady  replied  at  some  length, 
stating  that,  in  her  judgment,  it  consisted  of  a  conviction  of  one's  own 
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Bofulness  and  weakness,  »nd  personal  need  of  the  Saviour  f  t 
&ii<!  support;  lliat  views  of  mere  docUine  might  and  would  il 
wbf!n  one  was  really  brouglil  to  feel  liia  need  of  Divine  help,  n 
BCck  the  aid  of  tbe  Iloly  Spirit  fur  strcogth  and  guidance,  it  «m  a 
isfatttiry  evidence  of  hi»  having  heen  bom  sgaio.     TKi»  wns  1 
■IsncP  of  her  reply.     When  she  Lad  conoladod,  Mr.  Lincoln  b 
(LoughtfUl  for  a  few  nioniunLs.     Uo  at  length  Kud,  very  «aniesl]y,  ' 
[l»h»t  you  have  told  mu  is  really  u  correct  view  of  this  great  rabjec 
ikhik  1  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  I  hope  I  am  a  Christia 
lived,"  be  continued,  "until  my  boy  WUlio  died,  without  realizing  ft 
tlicse  things.     ITiat  blow  overwhelmed  me.     It  iihowod  me 
Qesa  OS  I  bad  never  felt  it  before,  and  if  I  can  take   what  you  h 
stated  SB  a  Utt,  I  think  I  can  safely  ttay  that  I  know  eumctbing  of  tl 
change  of  which  you  speak ;  and  1  will  further  add,  that  it  has  bceu  my 
intention  for  some  time,  al  a  suitable  uppurtunily,  to  make  a  pubUa- 1 
leligious  profession  I" 

A  clergyinan,  writing  to  the  Prieads'  Sevieio  of  Philadelphia,  g 
'flte  following  interesting  incident : — 

After  vi&iting  schools,  and  bolding  meetings  with  the  t 
people,  and  attending  to  other  religious  service  south  of  WasI 
ington  and  in  that  city,  I  felt  that  I  must  attend  to  mnniii^ 
duty,  and  offer  a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to  our  noble  President ;  it 
was  immediately  granted,  and  a  quarter  past  sii  that  evening  was 
filed  as  the  time.  Under  deep  feeling  I  went ;  my  Heavenly 
Father  went  before  and  prepared  the  way.  The  President  gave  ns  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  after  pleasant,  instmctive  conversiilion,  during 
which  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  frcedmcn,  'If  Ihavebeen  one  of  the 
instruments  in  liberating  this  long-sn Bering,  down-trodden  people,  I 
ihank  God  for  it'^ — a  prcQOus  covering  spread  over  us.  The  good 
man  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and,  under  a  precious,  gathering 
influence,  I  knelt  in  solemn  prayer.  lie  knelt  close  beside  me,  and  I 
felt  that  his  heart  went  with  every  word  as  utterance  was  given.  I 
sflerwards  addressed  him,  and  when  wo  rose  to  go,  he  shook  my  hand 
heartily,  and  thanked  me  for  the  visit." 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  moat  intimate  person*] 
firicnJs,  in  an  admirable  article  in  Harper's  Maganne,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  of  his  conversation : — 

"  Just  nfler  the  last  Presidential  election  he  swd,  '  Being  only  tnoiw 
tal,  ailcT  all  I  should  have  been  a  little  mortified  if  1  had  bcca  bcaioa 
in  this  canvass  before  the  people ;  but  that  sting  would  hav«  t>Mn  mon 
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than  compensated  bj  the  thongbt  that  the  people  had  notified  me  that 
all  my  of&cial  responsibilities  were  soon  to  be  lifted  off  my  back.'  In 
reply  to  the  remark  that  he  might  remember  that  in  all  these  cares  ho 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who  prayed,  not  to  be  heard  of  men, 
as  no  man  had  ever  before  been  remembered,  he  caught  at  the  homely 
phrase,  and  said,  *  Yes,  I  like  that  phrase  "  not  to  be  heard  of  men," 
and  guess  it  is  generally  true  as  yoa  say ;  at  least,  I  have  been  told  so, 
and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  helped  by  just  that  thought'  Then  he 
solemnly  and  slowly  added,  *  I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  block- 
head upon  this  footstool,  if  I  fof  one  day  thought  that  I  could  dischai^e 
the  duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place, 
without  the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser 
than  all  others.' " 

By  the  Act  of  Emancipation  Mr.  Lincoln  built  for  himself  forever 
the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  African  race  in  this  country.  The 
love  and  reverence  manifested  for  him  by  many  of  these  poor,  ignorant 
people  has,  on  some  occasions,  almost  reached  adoration.  One  day 
Colonel  McKaye,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  one  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  freed  men,  upon  his  return  from  Uilton 
Head  and  Beaufort,  called  upon  the  President,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  interview  mentioned  the  following  incident : — 

He  had  been  speaking  of  the  ideas  of  power  entertained  by  these 
people.  They  had  an  idea  of  God,  as  the  Almighty,  and  they  had 
realized  in  their  former  condition  the  power  of  their  masters.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  among  them  of  the  Union  forces,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  power.  Their  masters  fled  upon  the  approach 
of  our  soldiers,  and  this  gave  the  slaves  the  conception  of  a  power 
greater  than  their  masters  exercised.  Tliis  power  they  called  "Mjissa 
Linkum."  Colonel  McKaye  said  that  tncir  place  of  worship  was  a 
large  building  which  they  called  "the  praise  house,"  and  the  leader 
of  the  "  meeting,"  a  venerable  black  man,  was  known  as  "  the  praise 
"man."  On  a  certain  day,  when  there  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of 
the  people,  considerable  confusion  was  created  by  different  persons 
attempting  to  tell  who  and  what "  Massa  Linkum  "  was.  In  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  the  white-headed  leader  commanded  silence. 
**Brederin,"  said  he,  "you  don't  know  nosen*  what  you'se  talkin' 
T>out.  Now,  you  just  listen  to  me.  Massa  Linkum,  he  ebery  whar. 
Ho  know  ebery  ting."  Then,  solemnly  looking  up,  he  added :  "  He 
walk  de  earf  like  de  Lord  !  " 

Colonel  McKaye  told  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  much  affected 
by  this  account.     He  did  not  smile,  as  another  might  have  done,  but 
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got  up  Trom  Ills  cliiiir  and  talked  in  silence  two  or  thre«  Umcs  tier<M 
the  floor.     As  he  resmncd  his  scat,  ha  ssid,  very  iHiprtaadvely,  "  It  a 

I    ■  motncntoua  thing  to  be  the  instrument,  under  ProTiJcnec,  of 

i  libeAlion  of  a  race  !"' 

"  At  another  iime,  he  aaid  cheerfully,  '  I  am  very  sure  that  if  I 
not  go  ftwny  from  here  a  wiser  man,  I  shall  go  away  a  hi 
hariiig  learned  here  what  a  very  poor  sort  of  a  man  I  am,"  Afteri 
reTerriiig  to  what  he  t^allbd  a  change  of  hea.rt,  he  said  be  did  nut 
member  any  preciEe  time  when  be  pafted  through  any  ^ci&l  ehaagft 
of  purpose,  or  of  heart;  hut,  he  would  say,  thai  Lis  own  olcction  to 
cfQce,  and  the  ciisis  immediatly  following,  ioBuentially  determiDcd  bia 
in  vbat  he  called  '  a  process  of  crystallizationj'  then  going  on  ia  hb 
tnind.  Reticent  as  he  was,  and  fhy  of  discoursing  mucb  c-f  bis  own 
mcnlAl  exercises,  these  few  utterances  now  hare  a  value  with  thoBO  wlio 
knew  Iiim,  which  bis  dying  words  would  scarcely  have  posstjsscd," 

'        Says  Key.  Dr.  Thonipson,  of  New  York :— '■  A  calm  trust  in  God 
'  Ihc  loftiest,  worthiest  chavactertBtio  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincdhh' 
I  Hu  bad  learned  thi^  long  ago.     '  I  would  rather  my  son  would  be  abia 
'   to  read  tbe  Bible  than  to  own  a  farm,  if  he  can't  have  but  one,'  s^d  bia 
godly  mother.     That  Bible  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  guide." 

"Mr,  Jay  states  that,  being  on  the  steamer  which  conveyed  the  goT- 
emmental  party  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Norfolk,  after  the  destniction  of 
the  Merrimac,  while  all  on  boardwere  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  excup- 
eion  and  hy  the  incidents  that  it  recalled,  he  missed  the  President  from 
the  company,  and,  on  looking  about,  found  him  in  a  quiet  nook,  read- 
ing a  well-worn  Testament,  Such  an  incidental  revelation  of  bia  relig- 
ious habits  is  worth  more  than  pages  of  formal  testimony." 

When  Mr,  Lincoln  visited  New  York  in  1860,  he  felt  a  great  interest 
in  many  of  the  institutions  for  refortning  criminals  and  Ra^'ing  tb» 
young  from  a  life  of  erirae.  Among  others,  he  visited,  unattended,  tbe 
Five  Points'  House  of  Industry,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-acbool 
tliere  gives  the  following  account  of  the  event: — 

"  One  Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  tall,  remarkable-looking  man  enter 
the -room  and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention 
to  our  exercises,  and  his  countenance  expressed  such  genuine  interest 
that  I  approached  hitu  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  »ay 
Bomcthiiig  to  the  children.  Ho  accepted  tbe  invitation  with  evident 
pleasure ;  dnd,  coming  forward,  began  a  simple  address,  which  at  ones 


■hill        " 
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fi»cinatcd  every  little  bearer  aud  hushed  the  room  into  silence.  Ilis 
language  was  strikingly  beautiful,  and  bis  tones  musical  with  intense 
feeling.  The  little  faces  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  be  uttered 
sentences  of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke 
cheerful  words  of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his 
remarks,  but  the  imperative  shout  of  *  Go  on !  0,  do  go  on !'  would 
compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame 
of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his  powerful  head  and  determined  features, 
now  touched  into  softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an 
irrepressible  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  while 
he  was  quietly  leaving  the  room  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  Uo 
courteously  replied,  *  It  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illinois.'  " 

In  the  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  already  quoted  from  above,  Mr. 
Brooks  says : — 

"On  Thursday  of  a  certain  week,  two  ladies,  from  Tennessee, 
came  before  the  President,  asking  the  release  of  their  husbands, 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Johnson's  Island.  They  were  put  off  until 
Friday,  when  they  came  again,  and  were  again  put  off  until  Saturday. 
At  each  of  the  interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her  husband  was 
a  rdigious  man.  On  Saturday,  when  the  President  ordered  the  release  of 
the  prisoner,  he  said  to  this  lady,  *  You  say  your  husband  is  a  religious 
man ;  tell  him,  whcn^ou  meet  him,  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a 
judge  of  religion,  but  tbat  in  my  opinion  the  religion  which  sets  men 
to  rebel  and  %lit  against  their  Government,  because,  as  they  think, 
that  Govcnuncnt  does  not  sufficiently  help  some  men  to  eat  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which 
people  can  get  to  heaven.' 


»« 


The  Western  Christian  Advocate  says : — "  On  the  day  of  the  receipt 
of  the  capitulation  of  Lee,  as  we  learn  from  a  friend  intimate  with 
the  late  President  Lincoln,  the  cabinet  meeting  was  held  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  member  was  able,  for  a 
time,  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  At  the  suirQ;estion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln all  dropped  on  their  knees,  and  offered,  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
their  humble  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
triumph  lie  had  granted  to  the  National  cause." 

HIS  SYMPAinY. 

A  large  number  of  those  whom  he  saw  every  day  came  with  appeals 
to  his  foelinjxa  in  reference  to  relatives  and  friends  in  confinement  and 
ander  sentence  of  death.     It  was  a  constant  mar\'el  to  me  that,  with 
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all  his  other  cares  and  duties,  he  could  ^ve  so  much  time  aiid  be  ao 
patient  with  this  multitude.  I  have  known  him  to  sit  for  hours  lis 
teningto  details  of  domestic  troubles  from  poor  people — ^much  of  which, 
of  course,  irrelevant — carefully  sifting  the  facts,  and  manifesthig  as 
much  anxiety  to  do  exactly  right  as  in  matters  of  the  gravest  interest 
Poorly-clad  people  were  more  likely  to  get  a  good  hearing  than  those 
who  came  in  silks  and  velvets.  No  one  was  ever  turned  away  from  his 
door  because  of  poverty.  If  ho  erred,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  the  side 
of  mercy.  It  was  one  of  his  most  painful  tasks  to  confirm  a  sentence 
of  death.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  somewhat  not<id  rebel  prisoner, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  I  believe,  as  a  spy.  A  strong  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  have  his  sentence  commuted.  While  this 
was  pending,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  confinement,  and  was  shot 
by  the  sentinel  on  guard.  Although  he  richly  deserved  death,  Mr. 
Lincoln  remarked  in  my  presence,  that  "  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him 
that  the  man  took  his  fate  into  his  own  hands." 

"No  man  in  our  era,"  says  Mr.  Colfax,  "clothed  with  such  vast  power, 
has  ever  used  it  so  mercifully.  No  ruler  holding  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  ever  pardoned  so  many  and  so  easily.  When  friends  said  to 
him  they  wished  he  had  more  of  J'ackson*s  sternness,  he  would  say, 
*  I  am  just  as  God  made  me,  and  cannot  change.'  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  that  his  door-keepers  had  standing  orders  from  him  that 
no  matter  how  great  might  be  the  throng,  if  eimer  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives had  to  wait,  or  to  be  turned  away  without  an  audience,  he 
must  see,  before  the  day  closed,  every  messenger  who  came  to  him  with 
a  petition  for  the  saving  of  life." 

A  touching  instance  of  his  kindness  of  heart  was  told  me  incident- 
ally by  one  of  the  sen'ants.  A  poor  woman  from  Philadelphia  had 
been  waiting,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  for  three  days  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent Her  husband  had  furnished  a  substitute  for  the  army,  but  some 
time  afterwards  became  intoxicated  while  with  some  companions,  and 
m  this  state  was  induced  to  enlist.  Soon  after  he  reached  the  army 
he  deserted,  thinkino;  that^  as  he  had  provided  a  substitute,  the  Grovem- 
ment  was  not  entitled  to  his  services.  Returning  home,  he  was,  of 
course,  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  The  sen- 
tence was  to  be  executed  on  Saturday.  On  Monday  his  wife  left  her 
home  with  her  baby,  to  endeavor  to  see  the  President  Said  old 
Daniel,  "  She  had  been  waiting  here  three  days,  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  her  to  get  in.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  President 
was  going  through  the  back  passage  to  his  private  rooms,  to  get  a  cup 
of  tea  or  take  some  rest"     (This  passage-way  has  lately  been  con« 
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strncted,  and  shuts  the  person  passing  entirely  out  of  view  of  the 
occupants  of  the  ante-roora.)  "  On  his  way  thro.ugh  he  heard  the 
baby  cry.  He  instantly  went  back  to  his  ofEce  and  rang  the  bell. 
*  DanieV  said  he,  *  is  there  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  the  ante-rooui  V  I 
said  there  was,  and  if  he  would  allow  me  to  say  it,  I  thought  it  was  a 
case  he  ought  to  see ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Said  he, 
^Scnd  her  to  me  at  once.'  She  went  in,  told  her  story,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pardoned  her  husband.  As  the  woman  came  out  from  his  pres- 
ence, her  eyes  were  lifted  and  her  lips  moving  in  prayer,  the  tears 
itrcaming  down  her  cheeks.*'  Said  Daniel,  '*  I  went  up  to  her,  and 
polling  her  shawl,  said,  '  Madam,  it  was  the  baby  that  did  it  1' " 

Another  touching  incident  occurred,  I  believe,  the  same  week.  A 
woman  in  a  faded  shawl  and  hood,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,'at  length 
was  admitted,  in  her  turn,  to  the  President  Her  husband  and  three  sons 
all  she  had  in  the  world,  enlisted.  Her  husband  had  been  killed,  and 
ihe  had  come  to  &sk  the  President  to  release  to  her  the  oldest  son. 
Being  satisfied  of  the  truthfulness  of  her  story,  he  said,  "  Certainly,  if 
her  prop  was  taken  away  she  was  justly  entitled  to  one  of  her  boys.'* 
He  immediately  wrote  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  young  man. 
The  poor  woman  thanked  him  very  gratefully,  and  went  away.  On 
reaching  the  army  she  found  that  this  son  had  been  in  a  recent  engage- 
ment, was  wounded,  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  She  found  the  hospital, 
but  the  boy  was  dead,  or  died  while  she  was  there.  The  surgeon  in 
charge  made  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  upon  the  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  and,  almost  broken-hearted,  the  poor  woman  found  her 
way  again  into  his  presence.  He  was  much  affected  by  her  appearance 
and  story,  and  said,  "  I  know  what  you  wish  me  to  do  now,  and  I  shall 
do  it  without  your  asking :  I  shall  release  to  you  your  second  son." 
Upon  this  he  took  up  his  pen  and  commenced  writing  the  order. 
While  he  was  writing  the  poor  woman  stood  by  his  side,  the  tears 
running  down  her  face,  and  pjissed  her  hands  softly  over  his  head, 
stroking  his  rough  hair,  as  I  have  seen  a  fond  mother  care^ss  a  son. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  writing  his  own  heart  and  eyes  wore  full. 
He  handed  her  the  paper.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  have  one  and  /one 
of  the  other  two  left ;  that  is  no  more  than  right."  She  took  the  paper, 
and  reverently  placing  her  hand  again  upon  his  head,  the  tears  still 
upon  her  cheeks,  said,  "  The  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  President !  May  you 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  always  be  the  head  of  this  great  nation  1" 

One  day  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  cajled  with  an  elderly  lady,  in 

great  trouble,  whoso  son  had  been  in  the  army,  but  for  some  offence 
47 
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had  been  courfrinartialled,  and  sentenced  either  to  death  or  imprison- 
nient  at  hard  labor  for  a  long  terra,  I  do  not  recollect  which.  There 
were  some  extenuating  circumstances,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the  Pres- 
ident turned  to  the  representative  and  said :  **  Mr.  Stevens,  do  you 
think  this  is  a  case  which  will  warrant  my  interference  f '  **  With  ray 
knowledge  of  the  fiacts  and  the  parties,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  granting  a  pardon."  "  Then,"  returned  Mr.  Lin 
coin,  "  I  will  pardon  him,"  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  execute  the 
paper.  The  gratitude  of  the  mother  wa^  too  deep  for  expression,  save 
by  her  tears,  and  not  a  word  was  said  between  her  and  Mr.  Stevens  until 
they  were  half  way  down  the  stairs  on  their  passage  out,  when  she  sud- 
denly broke  forth  in  an  excited  manner  with  the  words,  "  I  knew  it  was 
a  copperhead  lie  F  "  What  do  you  refer  to,  madam  f '  asked  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. "  Why,  they  told  me  he  was  an  ugly-looking  man,"  she  re- 
plied, with  vehemence.  *'  He  is  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life  !"  And  surely  for  that  mother,  and  for  many  another  through- 
out the  land,  no  carved  statue  of  ancient  or  modem  art,  in  all  its 
symmetry,  can  have  the  charm  which  will  forevermore  encircle  that 
care-woru  but  gentle  face,  expressing  as  was  never  expressed  before, 
"  Malice  towards  none — Charity  for  all." 

M.  Laugcl,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  relates  from  personal 
observation  one  or  two  interesting  incidents : — 

"A  soldier's  wife  reduced  almost  to  destitution  by  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  sought  to  obtain  his  discharge  from  the  array — 
this,  Mr.  Lincoln  told  her  was  beyond  his  power;  but  he  listened 
patiently  to  the  poor  creature's  tale  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  cheered 
her  and  comforted  her,  reminded  her  how  not  herself  alone,  but 
the  nation  generally,  were  passing  through  a  season  of  trial,  and 
dismissed  her  not  only  with  many  kind  and  thoughtful  words,  ^ut 
with  substantial  proofs  of  sympathy."  A  beautiful  and  touching 
picture  M  Laugel  places  before  us  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  fatal 
theatre  —  months  before  the  real  tragedy  which  ended  his  life — 
listening  to  that  representation  of  manly  sorrow  in  "King  Lear" — with 
his  little  son  pressed  close  to  his  ample  breast,  at  times  answering 
patiently  the  little  prattling  fellow — then  showing  in  every  feature  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  great  dramatist's  representation  of  the  sorrows  of 
paternity.  To  him  Shakspeare  was,  as  to  all  true  men,  a  great  teacher, 
whose  words  cannot  be  heard  too  often,  and  cannot  be  rendered  more 
powerful  by  any  extrinsic  circumstances.  "  It  matters  not  to  me,"  he 
said  one  day,  "  whether  Shakspeare  be  well  or  ill  aubCu ;  with  him,  the 
thought  suffices." 
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Here  is  a  characteristic  toach  of  humor  as  well  as  pathos ; — ^the  inci- 
dent is  strictly  true : — 

A  distin^ished  citizen  of  Ohio  had  an  appointment  with  the  Presi- 
dent one  evening  at  six  o'clock.  As  he  entered  the  vestibule  of  the 
White  Uouse,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  poorly-clad  young  woman 
who  was  violently  sobbing.  He  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
She  said  she  had  been  ordered  away  by  the  servants,  after  vainly  wait- 
ing many  hours  to  see  the  President  about  her  only  brotlier,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  Her  story  was  this : — She  and  her  brother 
were  foreigners,  and  orphans.  They  had  been  in  this  country  several 
years.  Her  brother  enlisted  in  the  army,  but,  through  bad  influences, 
was  induced  to  desert.  He  was  captured,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot — ^the  old  story.  The  poor  girl  had  obtained  the  signatures  of 
some  persons  who  had  formerly  known  him,  to  a  petition  for  a  pardon, 
and  alone  had  come  to  Washington  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Presi- 
dent. Thronged  as. the  waiting-rooms  always  were,  she  had  passed 
the  long  hours  of  two  days  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  audience,  and  had 
at  length  been  ordered  away. 

The  gentleman's  feelings  were  touched.  He  said  to  her  that  ho  had 
come  to  see  the  President,  but  did  not  know  as  he  should  succeed.  He 
told  her,  however,  to  follow  him  up-stairs,  and  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done  for  her.  Just  before  reaching  the  door,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out, 
and  meeting  his  friend  said  good-humoredly,  "  Are  you  not  ahead  of 
time  ?"  The  gentleman  showed  him  his  watch,  with  the  hand  upon  the 
hour  of  sir.  "  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I  have  been  so  busy 
to-day  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  a  lunch.  Go  in,  and  sit  down  ; 
I  will  be  back  directly." 

The  gentleman  made  the  young  woman  accompany  him  into  the 
office,  and  when  they  were  seated, ^aid  to  her,  "Now,  my  good  girl,  I 
want  vou  to  muster  all  the  coura^je  vou  have  in  the  world.  When  the 
President  comes  back,  he  will  sit  down  in  that  ann-chair.  I  shall  get  up 
to  speak  to  him,  and  as  I  d*)  so  you  must  force  yourself  between  us, 
and  hisist  upon  his  examination  of  your  papers,  telling  him  it  is  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  and  admits  of  no  delay."  These  instructions  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  first  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  apparent  forwardness  of  the  young  woman,  but  obseiTing  her 
distressed  appearance,*  he  cetised  conversation  with  his  friend,  and  com- 
menced an  examination  of  the  document  she  had  placed  in  his  handai 
Glancing  from  it  to  the  face  of  the  petitioner,  whose  tears  had  broken 
forth  afresh,  he  studied  its  expression  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  eye 
fell  upon  her  scanty  but  neat  dress.     Instantly  his   face  lighted  upt 
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"  My  poor  girl,"  said  he,  "  you  have  come  here  with  no  governor,  or 
senator,  or  member  of  Congress,  to  plead  your  cause.  You  seem 
honest  and  truthful ;  and  you  dorCt  wear  hoops — and  I  will  be  whipped 
but  I  will  pardon  your  brother.** 

Though  kind-hearted  almost  to  a  flault,  nevertheless  he  always  en- 
deavored to  he  just,  A  member  of  Congress  called  upon  him  one  day 
with  tlie  brother  of  a  deserter  who  had  been  arrested.  The  excuse 
was  that  the  soldier  had  been  home  on  a  sick-furlough,  and  that  he 
afterwards  became  partially  insane,  and  had  consequently  failed  to 
return  and  report  in  proper  time.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  regiment 
at  the  front  to  be  tried.  The  President  at  once  ordered  him  to  be 
stopped  at  Alexandria  and  sent  before  a  board  of  surgeons  for  exami- 
nation as  to  the  question  of  insanity.  "  This  seemed  to  me  so  proper,** 
said  the  representative,  "  that  I  expressed  myself  satisfied.  But  on 
going  out,  the  brother,  who  was  anxious  for  an  immediate  discharge, 
said  to  me,  *  The  trouble  with  your  President  is,  that  he  is  so  afraid 
of  doing  something  wrong.' 


1  n 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  writing  from  Kentucky, 
gives  the  following : — 

"Among  the  large  number  of  persons  waiting  in  the  room  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  a  certain  day  in  November  last,  was  a 
small,  pale,  delicate-looking  boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  The 
President  saw  him  standing,  looking  feeble  and  faint,  and  said : — 
*  Come  here,  ray  boy,  and  tell  me  what  you  want.'  The  boy  advanced, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  President's  chair,  and  with  bowed 
head  and  timid  accents  said:  *Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  drummer 
in  a  regiment  for  two  years,  and  my  colonel  got  angry  with  me  and 
turned  me  off;  I  was  taken  sick,  ^d  have  been  a  long  time  in  hospi- 
tal. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out,  and  I  came  to  see  if  you 
could  not  do  something  for  me.'  The  President  looked  at  him  kindly 
and  tenderly,  and  asked  him  where  he  lived.  *  I  have  no  home,'  answered 
the  boy.  *  Where  is  your  father  f  *  He  died  in  the  army,'  was  the 
reply.  *  Where  is  your  mother!'  continued  the  President  *My 
mother  is  dead  also.  I  have  no  mother,  no  father,  no  brothers,  no 
sisters,  and,'  bursting  into  tears,  *no  friends — nobody  cares  for  me.' 
Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said  to  him,  *  Can't  you  sell 
newspapers  ?'  *  No,'  said  the  boy,  *  I  am  too  j^eak,  and  the  sui^eon 
of  the  hospital  told  me  I  must  leave,  and  I  have  no  money,  and  no 
place  to  go  to.'  The  scene  was  wonderfully  affecting.  The  President 
drew  foilh  a  card,  and  addressing  on  it  certain  oflScials  to  whom  his 
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re<|ue&i  was  law,  gave  special  directions  *  to  care  for  this  poor  boy.' 
Tho  ifan  face  of  the  little  dmniincr  lit  up  with  a  happy  smile  as  ho 
rcccivccl  the  paper,  and  he  went  away  convinced  that  he  had  one  ^rood 
and  true  friend,  at  least,  in  the  person  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Van  Alen,  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  Evening  Post,  relates 
the  following : — 

"I  well  remember  one  day  when  a  poor  woman  sought,  with  the 
persistent  affection  of  a  mother,  for  the  pardon  of  her  sun  con- 
demned to  death.  She  was  successful  in  her  petition.  When  she 
had  left  the  room,  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  *  I'erhaps  I  have  done 
wrong,  but  at  all  events  I  have  made  that  poor  woman  happy.' " 

One  night  Schuyler  Colfax  left  all  other  business  to  ask  him  to 
respite  the  son  of  a  constituent,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  at 
Davenport,  for  desertion.  He  heard  the  story  with  his  usual  patience, 
thou>;h  he  was  wearied  out  with  incessant  calls,  and  anxious  for  rest, 
and  then  replied : — "  Some  of  our  generals  complain  that  I  impair  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  in  the  army  by  my  pardons  and  respit4\<*,  but 
it  makes  me  rested,  after  a  hard/lay*s  work,  if  I  can  find  some  good 
excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how 
joyous  the  signing  of  my  name  will  make  him  and  his  family  and  his 
friends."  And  with  a  happy  smile  beaming  over  that  care-furrowed 
face,  he  signed  that  name  that  saved  that  hfe. 

Said  the  llov.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  pronounced 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music : — 

"Of  course  his  sensibilities  came  gradually  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  judgment,  and  the  councils  of  others  constrained  him 
sometimes  to  a  severity  which  he  hated;  so  that  at  length  tho 
order  for  the  merited  restnunt  or  punishment  of  public  otl'enders 
was  frequently,  though  always  reluctantly,  ratiHed  by  him.  Lut 
his  sympathy  with  men,  in  whatever  condition,  of  whatever  opinions, 
in  whiitever  wrongs  involved,  was  so  native  and  constant,  and  so  con- 
trolling, that  he  was  always  not  so  much  inclined  as  predetermined 
to  the  mildest  and  most  generous  theory  possible.  And  some- 
thing of  peril  as  well  as  promise  was  involved  to  the  public  in  this 
element  uf  his  nature.  Ue  would  not  admit  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
the  very  assassination  by  which  at  last  his  life  was  taken,  and  only 
yielded  with  a  protest  to  the  precautions  which  others  felt  bound  to 
take  for  him ;  because  his  own  sympathy  with  men  was  so  strong  tliat 
ho  could  not  believe  that  any  would  meditate  bcrious  harm  to  him. 
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The  public  policy  of  hia  tdmiuistmtion  was  conBtaotly  in  diuigw  i 
being  too  tardy,  lonicnt,  paciSc  toward  those  who  were  combined  £ 
deadly  battlo  against  tlie  Qoverniacnt,  liecause  he  vras  »a  »a\i,atam 
,  80  anxions  to  blcee,  aud  sn  reluctant  shurplj  to  strilcn.     '  Sie  arm- 

t  ptr  lyraimU  /'  shouted  hia  wild  theatric  aasaasin,  aa  he  leaped  upon  lh« 

^  Stage,  making  tho  ancient  motto  of  Virgiaia  a  legend  of  shame  foreifer- 
more.     But  no  magistrate  over  lived  who  had  leas  of  the  tyrant  in  fau 

,  natural  or  his  habitoal  tcmpor.  In  all  the  veins  of  all  hia  frame  no 
drop  of  unsyni  path  otic  blood  found  a  channel.  When  retaliation 
•ceuied  the  only  just  policy  for  tho  Oovemmont  to  sdopt  to  save  it» 
wldiors  from  being  shot  in  cold  blood  or  being  starved  into  idiocy,  it 
■was  simply  irapoaaible  for  him  to  adopt  it     And  if  he  had  met  tfa« 

,  arch-conspirators  face  to  face,  those  who  had  racked  and  really  eiilargi^I 
the  English  vocabulary  to  get  tcrma  to  express  their  hatred  and  dis- 
:t  toward  him  individually — those  who  were  striking  with  desperstu 
ws  at  the  national  existciice — it  would  hare  been  bard  for  him  not 
to  greet  them  with  open  hand  and  a  kindly  welcome.  The  very  ele- 
ment of  B^ldncas,  which  was  so  inwrought  with  his  mirtbfulncis  aad 
liumor,  and  which  will  look  out  on  coming  generations  through  tha 
pensive  linen  upon  his  face  and  Utd  light  of  hia  pathetic  eyes,  came 
into  his  spirit  or  was  coiintantly  nursed  there  through  hia  syinpiathy 
with  men,  especially  with  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  sorrows  of  others.  He  bent  in  eitrcracst  persona!  suffering 
under  the  blows  that  fell  upon  his  couiitnmcn.  And  when  the  bloody 
iMn  of  battle  was  sprinkling  the  trees  and  the  sod  of  Virginia  during 
aaccessivo  dreary  campaigns,  his  inmost  soul  felt  the  baptism  of  it,  and 
was  sickened  with  grieC  '  I  cannot  bear  it,'  he  aaid  more  than  once, 
as  the  story  was  told  him  of  the  sacrifice  made  to  secure  some  reaolL 
'  Mo  glow  even  of  triumph  could  cipel  from  his  eyes  the  tears  occauooed 
by  the  saffering  that  had  bought  it  1" 

Too  mnch  has  not  been  said  of  his  uniform  meekness  and  kindnesi 
of  heart,  but  there  woald  sometimes  be  afforded  evidence  that  one 
g^ain  of  sand  too  much  would  break  even  this  camel's  back.  Among 
the  callers  at  the  White  House  one  day,  was  an  officer  who  had 
been  cashiered  from  the  service.  He  had  prepared  an  elaborate  d»> 
fence  of  himself,  which  he  consumed  much  time  in  reading  to.tha 
I'rcsldent,  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  that  even  upon 
his  own  statement  of  the  case  the  facts  would  not  warrant  executivs 
interference.  Disappointed,  and  considerably  crest-fallen,  the*  man 
withdrew.  A  few  days  afterward  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  alter 
the  President's  convictions,  going  over  substantially  the  same  ground. 
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and  occapjing  about  tbe  same  space  of  time,  but  witbout  accomplisb 
ing  bis  end.  Tbe  third  time  be  succeeded  in  forcing  bimself  into  Mr. 
Lincoln^s  presence,  wbo  witb  great  forbearance  listened  to  anotbcr  repe- 
tition of  tbe  case  to  its  conclusion,  but  made  no  reply.  Waiting  for  a 
moment,  tbe  man  gatbered  from  tbe  expression  of  bis  countenance  tbat 
his  mind  was  unconvinced.  Turning  very  abruptly,  be  said :  "  Well, 
Mr.  President,  I  see  tbat  you  are  fully  determined  not  to  do  me  jus- 
tice r*  This  was  too  aggravating  even  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Manifesting, 
however,  no  more  feeling  tban  that  indicated  by  a  slight  compression 
of  f!ie  lips,  be  very  quietly  arose,  laid  down  a  package  of  papers  be 
held  in  bis  band,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  tbe  defunct  officer  by  tbe 
coat-collar,  be  marched  bim  forcibly  to  the  door,  saying,  as  be  ejected 
him  into  the  passiige :  "  Sir,  I  give  you  fair  warning  never  to  show 
yourself  in  this  room  again.  I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult !"  In 
^  whining  tone  tbe  man  begged  for  bis  papers  which  be  had  dropped. 
"  Begone,  sir,"  said  tbe  President ;  "  your  papers  will  be  sent  to  you. 
I  never  wish  to  see  your  fiice  again !" 

■ 

Late  one  afternoon  a  lady  with  two  gentlemen  were  admitted.  She 
had  come  to  ask  tbat  her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  might 
be  permitted  to  take  tbe  oath  and  be  released  from  confinement.  To 
secure  a  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  President^  one  of  tlie 
gentlemen  claimed  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Lincoln;  tliis,  how- 
ever, received  but  little  attention,  and  the  Presid(;nt  proceeded  to  ask 
what  position  tbe  lady's  husband  held  in  the  rebel  service.  "Oh," 
said  she,  "he  was  a  captain.  "-4  captain,^*  rejoined  Mr.  Lincoln; 
"  indeed,  rather  too  big  a  fish  to  set  free  simply  upon  his  taking  tlie 
oath !  If  be  was  an  officer,  it  is  proof  positive  that  he  lias  been  a 
zealous  rebel ;  I  cannot  release  bim."  Here  the  Ikdy's  friend  reiterated 
tbe  assertion  of  bis  acquaintance  witb  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Instantly  the 
President's  band  was  upon  the  bell-rope^  The  usher  in  attendance 
answered  the  summons.  "CorneHus,  take  this  man's  name  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  ask  her  what  she  knows  of  him."  The  boy  presently 
returned,  with  tbe  reply  tbat  "  the  Madam  "  (as  she  wjis  called  by  the 
servants)  knew  nothing  of  bim  whatever.  "  It  is  just  ixs  I  suspected," 
said  tbe  Presidents  Tlie  party  made  one  more  attempt  to  enlist  bis 
sympathy,  but  without  effect.  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  was  tbe  reply.  "  I 
cannot  release  bim  I"  and  the  trio  withdrew  in  high  displeasure. 

HIS  HUMOR,  SHREWDNESS,  AND  SENTIMENT. 
It  has  been  well  said  by  a  profound  critic  of  Shakspeare,  and   it 
occurs  to  me  as  very  appropriate  in  this  connection,  that  "  tbe  spirit 
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\^hicb  held  the  woe  of  Lear  and  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  would  have 
broken,  had  it  not  also  had  the  humor  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
and  the  merriment  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  This  is  as 
true  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  it  was  of  Shakspeare.  The  capacity  to  tell 
and  enjoy  a  good  anecdote  no  doubt  prolonged  his  life.  I  have  often 
heard  this  asserted  by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  And  the 
public  impression  of  his  fecundity  in  this  respect  was  not  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Beecher  once  observed  to  me  of  his  own  wealth  of  illustration,  that 
he  "  thought  in  figures,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  argument  habitu- 
ally took  on  that  form  in  his  mind.  This  was  pre-eminently  true'  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  "points"  of  his  argument  were  driven  home  in  this 
way  as  they  could  be  in  no  other.  In  the  social  circle  this  character- 
istic had  full  play.  I  never  knew  him  to  sit  down  with  a  friend  for  a 
five  minutes'  chat,  without  being  "reminded"  of  one  or  more  inci- 
dents about  somebody  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  conversation. 
In  a  corner  of  his  desk  he  kept  a  copy  of  the  latest  humorous  work ; 
and  it  was  frequently  his  habit,  when  greatly  fatigued,  annoyed,  or 
depressed,  to  take  this  up  and  read  a  chapter,  with  great  relief. 

The  Saturday  evening  before  he  left  Washingt^pn  to  go  to  the  front, 
just  previous  to  the  capture  of  Richmond,  I  was  with  him  from  seven 
o'clock  till  nearly  twelve.  It  had  been  one  of  his  most  trying  days. 
The  pressure  of  office-seekers  was  greater  at  this  juncture  than  I  ever 
knew  it  to  bo,  and  he  was  almost  worn  out.  Among  the  callers  that 
evening  was  a  party  composed  of  two  senators,  a  representative,  an 
ex-lieu  tenant-governor  of  a  Western  State,  and  several  private  citizens. 
They  had  business  of  great  importance,  involving  the  necessity  of  the 
President's  examination  of  voluminous  documents.  Pushing  every 
tiling  aside,  he  said  tp  one  of  the  party,  "  Have  you  seen  the  Nasby 
papei*s?"  "No,  I  have  not,"  was  the  answer;  "who  is  Nasby?" 
**  There  is  a  chap  out  in  Ohio,"  returned  the  President,  "  who  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  letters  in*the  newspapers  over  the  signature  of  Pe- 
troleum V.  Nasby.  Some  one  sent  me  a  pamphlet  collection  of  them 
the  other  day.  I  am  going  'to  write  to  *  Petroleum '  to  come  down 
here,  and  I  intend  to  tell  him  if  he  will  communicate  his  talent  to  me, 
I  will  swap  places  with  him !"  Thereupon  he  arose,  went  to  a  drawer 
iu  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  the  "  Letters,"  sat  down  and  read  one 
to  the  company,  finding  in  their  enjoyment  of  it  the  temporary  ex- 
citement and  relief  which  another  man  would  have  found  in  &  glass 
of  wine.  The  instant  he  had  ceased,  the  book  was  thrown  aside,  his 
countenance  relapsed  into  its  habitual  serious  expression,  and  the  bu&i* 
ness  wiLs  entered  upon  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 
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JuBt  here,  I  may  say  with  propriety,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  memory  to  state,  that,  during  the  entire  period  of  my  stay 
in  Washington,  after  witnessing  his  intercourse  with  ahnost  all  classes 
of  people,  including  govomors,  senators,  memhers  of  Congress,  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  familiar  friends,  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  ever 
•heard  liim  relate  a  circumstance  to  any  one  of  them  all  that  would 
have  been  out  of  place  uttered  in  a  ladies'  drawing-room  !  I  am  aware 
that  a  different  impression  prevails,  founded  it  may  be  in  some  instances 
npon  facts;  but  where  there  is  one  fact  of  the  kind  lam  persuaded  that 
there  are  forty  falsehoods,  at  least  At  any  rate,  what  I  have  stated  is 
voluntary  testimony,  from  a  stand-point,  I  submit,  entitled  to  rcspectr 
ful  consideration. 

Among  his  stories  freshest  in  my  mind,  one  which  he  related  to  me 
shortly  after  its  occurrence,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  famous  inter- 
view on  board  the  Miver  Queerij  at  Hampton  Koads,  between  himself 
and  Secretary  Seward,  and  the  rebel  l*eace  Commissioners.  It  was 
reported  at  the  time  that  the  President  told  a  "  little  story  "  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  inquiry  went  around  among  the  newspapers,  "  What 
was  it  ?"  The  New  York  Herald  published  what  purported  to  be  a 
version  of  it,  but  the  "  point "  was  entirely  lost^  and  it  attracted  no 
attention.  Being  in  Washington  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
view with  the  Commissioners  (my  previous  sojourn  there  having  ter- 
minated about  the  first  of  last  August),  I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  one  day, 
**  if  it  was  true  that  he  told  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  a  story." 
**  Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  manifesting  some  surprise,  "  but  has  it  leaked 
out?  I  was  in  hopes  nothing  would  be  said  about  it,  lest  some  over- 
sensitive people  should  imagine  there  was  a  degree  of  levity  in  the 
intercourse  between  us."  He  then  went  on  to  relate  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  out.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  we  had  reached  and  were 
discussing  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Hunter  said,  substantially,  that 
the  slaves,  always  accustomed  to  an  overseer,  and  to  work  upon  com- 
pulsion, suddenly  freed,  as  they  would  be  if  the  South  should  consent 
to  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  *  Emancipation  Proclamation,'  would  pre- 
cipitate not  only  themselves  but  the  entire  Southern  society  into 
irremediable  ruin.  No  work  would  be  done,  nothing  would  be  cul- 
tivated, and  both  blacks  and  whites  would  stance  /"  Said  the  Presi- 
dent, "I  waited  for  Seward  to  answer  that  argument,  but  as  lie  was 
silent,  I  at  length  said :  "  Mr.  Hunter,  you  ought  to  know  a  great  deal 
better  about  this  matter  than  /,  for  vou  have  always  lived  under  the 
slave  system.  I  can  only  say,  in  reply  to  your  statement  of  the  case, 
that  it  reminds  me  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois,  by  the  name  of  Case,  who 
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a  very  \aige  hetd  of  hogt. 
y  lo  gL-l  armui.! 
At  length  hu  liit  on  tUu  |j|au  of  [ilaaittijit  an  tuuiiM 


udertook, 

I  t;reut  Iroablo  t«  fi^  tlient,  hdU  li 


■pniKle  to  hi  III. 
held  of  potatoes,  sod,  when  thvf  were  auffiuoiilly  g 
ihe  vfhah  herd  into  tho  field,  oud  let  them  have  fbll  swing,  Ihaa  i 
.fttft  odI;  the  labor  of  feeding  tho  bogH,  bat  alHo  that  of  digging 
itoes !      Chanoed  with   his  Kogmity,  bo  Btood  ooa  day  IcaDiDg 
Linst  the  fence,  counting  his  ho^  wrbeD  a  tiejgbbur  eauio  aloDjc> 
Well,  well,'  snid  he,  '  Mr.  Cnse,  this  in  -all  very  fine.     Voiir  bog*  a 
ling  wry  well  just  now,  but  you  know  out  here  in  lllin 

^nriy,  atid  the  ground  freesei  for  it  foot  deep.     Tbeo  wbal  M 
ly  going  to  do  !"      This  was  a  view  of  the  matter  Mr.  Cnse  had  fl 
into  account.     Bulche ring-time  for  Logs  was  'way  on 
ker  or  January !     Ee  boratchcd  liis  head,  and  at  length  s 
'  Well,  it  msy  cotnc  pretty  hard  on  their  snoult,  but  1  don't  »ee  t 
that  it  will  bo  'root,  bog,  or  diul" 

Tlie  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  f>iirt  of  I 
Lincoln,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occiifrcd  on  t]ic  o 
uon  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Commodore  I'orter,  at  FortrcM  Moni 
Noticing  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were  dotted  with  flowers,  he  w 
"  Commodore,  Tud"  (tlie  pet  name  for  his  youngest  ai 
accompiinicd  him  on  the  excursion)  "  is  very  fond  of  flowers ;  won't  yon 
let  a  couple  ot  men  take  a  boat  and  go  with  him  for  an  hour  or  twc^ 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  gather  the  flowers  f  Look  at 
thb  picture,  and  then  endeavor  to  imagine  the  head  of  a  European 
nation  making  a  similar  request,  in  this  humble  way,  of  one  of  his 
subordinates  I 

One  d;iy  I  took  a  conple  of  friends  from  New  York  upstairs,  who 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  the  President.  It  was  afler  the  hour  foi 
business  calls,  and  we  found  him  alone,  and.  for  onct,  at  leisure.  Soon 
after  the  introduction,  one  of  my  friends  took  occasion  to  indoTM^ 
very  decidedly,  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclamation,  which  had 
been  severely  censured  by  many  friends  of  the  Administration.     Mr. 

S 's  approval  touched  Mr.  Lincoln.     lie  said,  with  a  great  deal  of 

emphasis,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  I  shall  never  fo^et. 
"When  a  man  is  sincerely  penitent  for  his  misdeeds,  and  gives  sativ 
fluctory  evidence  of  the  Baiue,  he  can  safely  be  pardoned,  and  thcro 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule !" 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  told  its  this  story  of  "  Andy  Johnson,"  as  he 
was  familiarly  in  the  habit  of  calling  him.     It  was  a  few  weeks  priot 
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to  tnc  Baltimore  Convention,  before  it  was  known  that  Governor  John- 
son would  be  the  nominee  for  the  Vice-rresidcncy.  Said  he,  "  I  had 
a  visit  last  night  from  Colonel  Moody,  *  the  lighting  Mclhodist  parson,* 
as  he  is  called  in  Tennessee.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and,  being  in  AVjishington  over-night,  came  up  to  see  mo. 
He  told  me,"  he  continued,  "  this  story  of  Andy  Johnson  and  General 
Buel,  which  interested  me  intensely.  Colonel  Moody  was  in  Nashville 
the  day  that  it  was  reported  that  Buel  had  decided  to  evacuate  the 
city.  The  rebels,  strongly  te-en forced,  were  said  to  be  within  two 
days'  march  of  the  capital.  Of  course,  the  city  was  greatly  excited. 
Said  Moody,  *  I  went  in  search  of  Johnson,  at  the  edge  of  the  evening, 
and  found  him  at  his  office,  closeted  with  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
walking  the  floor  with  him,  one  on  each  side.  As  I  entered,  they 
retired,  leaving  me  alone  with  Johnson,  who  came  up  to  me,  mani- 
festing intense  feeling,  and  said,  **  Moody,  we  are  sold  out !  Buel  is  a 
traitor !  He  is  going  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  in  forty-oight  hours  w^o 
shall  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels."  Then  ho  commenced  [)acing  tho 
floor  again,  twisting  his  hands,  and  chafing  like  a  caged  tiger,  utterly 
insensible  to  his  frieiid's  entreaties  to  become  calm.  Suddenly  he 
turned  and  said,  **  Moody,  can  you  pray  ?"  "  That  is  my  business,  sir, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,"  returned  the  Colonel  "  Well,  Moody,  I 
wish  you  would  pray,"  said  Johnson ;  and  instantly  both  went  down 
upon  their  knees,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  As  the  prayer  be- 
came fervent,  Johnson  began  to  respond  in  true  Methodist  style. 
Presently  he  crawled  over  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  Moody's  side, 
and  put  his  arm  over  him,  manifesting'  the  deepest  emotion.  Closing 
the  prayer  with  a  hearty  *  Amen  I*  from  each,  they  arose.  Johnson 
took  a  long  breath,  and  said,  with  emphasis,  "  Moody,  1  feel  better  I" 
Shortly  afterwards  he  asked,  "  AVill  you  stand  by  me  V*  **  Certainly, 
1  will,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  Moody,  I  can  depend  upon  you ;  you 
are  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  P'  He  then  commenced  pacing  the 
floor  again.  Suddenly  he  wheeled,  the  current  of  his  thought  having 
changed,  and  said,  **  Oh  I  Moody,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  have 
become  a  religious  man  because  I  asked  you  to  pray.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  but  I  am  not,  and  have  ucver  pretended  to  be,  religious.  No 
one  knows  this  better  than  you ;  but,  Moody,  there  is  one  thing  about 
it — I  DO  believe  in  Almighty  God  !  And  I  believe  also  in  the  Bible, 
and  I  say,  damn  me,  if  Nashville  shall  be  surrendered  I"  ' " 
Ji7id  Nashville  was  not  surrendered  ! 

Judge  Baldwin,  of  California,  being  in  Washington,  called  one  day 
on  General  Ilalleck,  and,  prcsummg  upon  a  familiar  acquaintance  in 
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California  a  few  years  siace,  solicited  a  pass  onUide  of  our  linni  t>i  >efl 
B  lirother  in  Virginia,  not  thiniiug  that  bo  would  mcit  n*itli  »  n- 
fiisal,  as  both  bis  brother  and  himself  were  good  Union  mrn.  "  Wo 
bare  hceu  deceived  too  often,"  aaid  GecpraJ  Hallccic,  ■*  luid  I  rrgrel  I 
can't  grant  it."  Judge  B.  tlicn  weut  to  Stanton,  and  »«  vnr)-  brtotfj 
deposed  of  with  the  same  result.  Finally,  he  obt^nc<J  an  iotrrriw 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  stated  bis  case.  "  Have  yoa  a[>[>liod  to  Gia> 
eral  Halleck  f '  intjuired  the  President.  "  Yes,  and  m«l  witb  a  flal 
lefiisal,"  sflid  Judge  B.  "  Tboii  yon  must  ace  Stanton,"  contlnned  Um 
President,  "  I  have,  and  with  the  suine  resitlt,"  wm  tlto  nzply. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  smile,  "  I  can  do  nothing ;  for 
fou  must  know  that  I  kavt  very  little  infivenee  with  IhiijidminUtratitm." 

One  bright  moniing,  last  May,  the  Sunday-acbool  children  of  tlia 
city  of  Washington,  marching  in  procession  on  "anniveKary"  day, 
passod  in  re»iew  through  tho  portico  on  the  north  Bide  of  the  While 
House.  The  President  stood  nt  the  open  window  above  tlia  door, 
responding  with  a  smile  and  a  how  to  the  histy  ehcer»  of  the  UttU 
folks  ns  they  passed.  Hon.  Mr.  Odell,  always  wide  awake  when  Sua- 
day-school  children  are  around,  with  one  or  two  other  gontlcmei^ 
■toad  by  his  side  as  I  Joined  the  group.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  lli* 
rosy-cbceked  boys  and  girU,  in  their  "  Sunday's  best,"  with  basnen 
and  f  owers,  all  intent  npon  scmg  the  Preridont,  and,  as  tlicy  caoght 
sight  of  his  tall  figure,  cheering  as  if  their  very  lives  depended  upon 
it  J  After  enjoying  the  Ecene  for  some  time,  making  plca-sant  remarks 
about  a  face  that  now  and  then  struck  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  :  "  I  heard 
a  story  last  night  about  Daniel  Webster  when  a  lad,  which  waa  new 
to  me,  and  it  has  been  nmning  in  my  head  all  the  morning.  When 
quite  young,  at  school,  Daniel  was  one  day  guilty  of  a  gross  violation 
of  the  rules.  He  was  detected  in  the  act,  and  called  op  by  the  t«acb«r 
for  punishment  This  was  to  be  the  old-fashioned  'feniUng'  of  tho 
hand.  His  hands  happened  to  be  very  dirty.  Knowing  this,  on  hit 
way  to  the  teacher's  desk  he  spit  npon  the  palm  of  his  ri^kt  hand, 
wiping  it  off  upon  the  side  of  his  pantaloons.  '  Give  me  your  hand, 
sir,'  said  the  teacher,  very  sternly.  Out  went  the  right  band,  partly 
cleansed.  The  teacher  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  said,  '  Daniel,  if 
yon  will  find  another  hand  in  this  school-room  as  filthy  as  that,  I  will 
let  you  off  this  time !'  Instantly  from  behind  his  back  came  the  fcfl 
hand.  '  Here  it  is,  sir,'  was  the  ready  reply.  'That  will  do,'  aiud  th« 
teacher,  '  for  this  time ;  you  can  take  your  seat,  sir  1' " 

A  new  levy  of  troops  required,  on  a  certain  occasion,  ihe  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  large  additional  number  of  brigadier  and  major  generals. 
Among  the  immense  number  of  applications,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  upon 
one  wherein  the  claims  of  a  certain  worthy  (not  in  tlie  service  at  nil) 
••for  a  generalship"  were  glowingly  set  forth.  But  the  applicant 
didn^t  specify  whether  he  wanted  to  be  brigadier  or  major  general. 
The  President  observed  this  difficulty,  and  solved  it  by  a  lucid  in- 
dorsement The  clerk,  on  receiving  the  paper  again,  found  written 
across  its  back,  ''Major-Ckneral,  I  reckon.     A.  Lincoln." 

It  is  'Said  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  serenade,  the  President  was 
called  for  by  the  crowd  assembled.  He  appeared  at  a  window  with 
his  wife  (who  is  somewhat  below  the  medium  height),  and  made  the 
following  "brief  remarks:"  "Here  I  am,  and  here  is  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
That^s  the  long  and  the  short  of  it" 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress  last  winter,  my  friend,  the  Uon. 
Mr.  Shannon,  from  California,  made  the  customary  call  at  the  White 
House.  In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Mr.  Shannon  said :  "  Mr. 
President,  I  met  an  old  friend  of  yours  in  California  h'ist  summer,  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  your  Springfield  life." 
••Ah!"  returned  Mr,  Lincoln,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  of  him.  Campbell 
used  to  be  a  dry  fellow  in  those  days,"  he  continued.  "  For  a  time  he 
waa  Secretary  of  State.  One  day  during  the  legislative  vacation,  a 
meek,  cadaverous-looking  man,  with  a  white  neckcloth,  introduced 
himself  to  him  at  las  office,  and,  stating  that  he  had  been  infonned 
that  Mr.  C.  had  the  letting  of  the  hall  of  representatives,  he  wished  to 
secure  it,  if  possible,  for  a  course  of  lectures  he  desired  to  doliver,in 
Springfield.  *  May  I  ask,'  said  the  Secretary,  *  what  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  your  lectures  ?'  •  Certainly,'  was  the  re])Iy,  with  a  very  solemn 
expression  of  countenance.  *The  course  I  wish  to  deliver  is  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord.'  *  It  is  of  no  use,'  said  C. ;  *  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  waste  your  time  in  this  city.  It  is  my 
private  opinion  that,  if  the  Lord  h:is  been  in  Springfield  oncCy  He  will 
never  come  the  second  time !' " 

Some  gentlemen  were  once  finding  fault  with  the  President  because 
certain  Generals  were  not  given  commands.     "The  fact  is,"  replied 

■ 

Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  got  more  pegs  than  I  have  holes  to  put  them  in." 

A  clergyman  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  being  in  Washington  early  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  coui'se  of 
conversation  asked  him  what  was  to  be  his  policy  on  the  slavery  ques« 
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tion.  **  Well "  said  the  President,  "  I  will  answer,  by  telling  you  a 
story.  You  know  Father  B.,  the  old  Methodist  preacher  ?  and  you 
know  Fox  River  and  its  freshets?  Well,  once  in  the  presence  of 
Father  B.,  a  young  Methodist  was  worrying  about  Fox  River,  aud  ex- 
pressing fears  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  fulfilling  some  of  his 
appointments  by  a  freshet  in  the  river.  Father  B.  checked  him  in  bis 
gravest  manner.  Said  he  :  *  Young  man,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
in  my  life  not  to  cross  Fox  River  till  I  get  to  it  1*  And,"  added  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "  I  am  not  going  to  worry  myself  over  the  slavery  question 
till  I  get  to  it." 

**  I  shall  ever  cherish  among  the  brightest  memories  of  ray  life,** 
says  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  "  the  recollection  of  an  hour  in  his 
working-room  last  September,  which  was  one  broad  sheet  of  sunshine. 
He  had  spent  the  morning  poring  over  the  returns  of  a  court-martial 
upon  capital  cases,  and  studying  to  decide  them  according  to  truth ; 
and  upon  the  entrance  of  a  friend,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  relaxation,  and  sparkled  with  good-humor.  I  spoke  of  the  rapid 
rise  of  Union  feeling  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
and  the  victory  at  Atlanta ;  and  the  question  was  started,  which  had 
contributed  the  most  to  the  reviving  of  Union  sentiment — ^the  victory 
or  the  platfonn.  "  I  guess,"  said  the  President,  "  it  was  the  victory ; 
at  any  rate,  I'd  rather  have  that  repeated." 

Being  informed  of  the  death  of  John  Morgan,  he  said,  "  Well,  I 
wouldn't  crow  over  anybody's  death  ;  but  I  can  take  this  as  resignedly 
as  any  dispensation  of  Providence/* 

My  attention  has  been  tv^o  or  three  times  called  to  a  paragraph 
now  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  concerning  a  singular  appa- 
rition of  himself  in  a  looking-glass,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  stated  to 
have  seen  on  the  day  he  was  first  nominated  at  Chicago.  The  story 
as  told  is  made  to  appear  very  mysterious,  and  believing  that  the  taste 
for  the  supernatural  is  sufficiently  ministered  unto  without  perverting 
the  facts,  I  will  tell  the  story  as  the  President  told  it  to  John  Hay,  the 
assistant  private  secretary,  and  myself.  We  were  in  his  room  together 
about  dark,  the  evening  of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  The  gas  had 
just  been  lighted,  and  he  had  been  telling  us  how  he  had  that  aftei^ 
noon  received  the  news  of  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  for 
Yice-Preskjcnt  before  he  heard  of  his  own. 

It  seemed  that  the  dispatch  announcing  his  renofnination  had  been 
sent  to  his  office  from  the  War  Department  while  he  was  at  lunch. 
Directly  afterward,  without  going  back  to  the  oflScial  chamber,  he  pro- 
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ceedcd  to  the  War  Department  While  there,  the  telegram  camo 
vmonnciDg  the  nomination  of  Johnson.  "  What,"  said  he  to  the  ope^ 
ator,  "do  they  nominate  a  Vice-President  before  they  do  a  President?'' 
"  Why,"  replied  the  astonished  official,  "  have  you  not  heard  of  your 
own  nomination?  It  was  sent  to  the  White  House  two  hours  ajro" 
"Itia  all  right,"  replied  the  President;  "I  shall  probably  find  it  on 
my  return." 

Laughing  pleasantly  over  this  incident,  he  said,  soon  aftenvard :  "  A 
Tery  singular  occurrence  took  place  the  day  I  was  nominated  at  Chi- 
cago, four  years  ago,  which  I  am  reminded  of  to^niglit.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  day,  returning  home  from  down  town,  I  went  up-stairs  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  sitting-room.  Feeling  somewhat  tired,  I  lay  down 
upon  a  couch  in  the  room,  directly  opposite  a  bureau  upon  which  was 
a  looking-glass.  ■  As  I  reclined,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  glass,  and  I  saw 
distinctly  two  images  of  myself,  exactly  alike,  except  that  one  was  a 
little  paler  than  the  other.  I  arose,  and  lay  down  again,  with  tho 
same  result  It  made  me  qnite  uncomfortable  for  a  few  moments;  but 
some  friends  coming  in,  the  matter  passed  out  of  my  mind.  The  next 
day,  while  walking  in  the  street,  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  <lisagreeal)le  sensation  produced  by  it  returned.  I 
had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it  I  determined  to  go  home  and  place  myself  in  the  same 
position,  and  if  the  same  effoct  was  produced,  I  would  make  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  the  natural  result  of  some  principle  of  refraction  or 
optics  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  dismiss  it  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment, with  the  same  result,  and  as  I  had  said  to  myself,  accounting  for 
it  on  some  principle  unknown  to  me,  it  ceased  to  trouble  me.  But," 
Baid  he,  "  some  time  ago  I  tried  to  proauce  the  same  effect  here,  by 
arranging  a  glass  and  couch  in  the  same  position,  without  success." 
He  did  not  say,  as  is  asserted  in  the  story  as  printed,  that  either  he  or 
Mrs.  Lincoln  attached  any  omen  to  it  whatever.  Neither  did  he  say 
the  double  reflection  was  seen  while  he  was  walking  about  the  room. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  visible  in  a  certain  position,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain-angle, and  therefore,  he  thought,  could  be  accounted  for  upon  scien 
tific  principles. 

A  distinguished  public  officer  being  in  Washington,  in  an  interview 
with  the  President,  introduced  the  question  of  emancipation.  "  WeU, 
you  see,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  we've  got  to  be  very  cautious  how  we 
manage  the  negro  question.  If  we're  not,  we  shall  be  like  the  barber 
out  in  Illinois,  who  was  shaving  a  fellow  with  a  hatchet  face  and  lan- 
tern jaws  like  mine.     The  barber  stuck  his  finger  in  his  customer's 
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mouth  to  make  bis  cheek  stick  out,  but  while  shaving  away  he  cuv 
through  the  fellow's  check  and  cut  off  his  own  finger !  If  we  are  not 
very  careful,  we  shall  do  as  the  barber  did  1" 

At  the  White  House  one  day  some  gentlemen  were  present  from 
the  West,  excited  and  troubled  about  the  commissions  or  omissions 
of  the  Administration.  The  President  heard  them  patiently,  and  then 
replied : — **  Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  you  were  worth  was 
in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across 
the  Niagara  River  on  a  rope,  ¥\could  you  shake  the  cable,  or  keep  shout- 
ing out  to  him — *  Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  straighter — Blondin,  stoop 
a  little  more — go  a  little  faster — lean  a  little  more  to  the  north — lean 
a  little  more  to  the  south  ?*  No,  yoik  would  hold  your  breath  as  well 
as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  The 
Government  are  carrying  an  immense  weight  Untold  treasures  are 
in  their  hands.  They  afe  doing  the  very  best  they  can.  Don't  badger 
them.     Keep  silence,  and  we'll  get  you  safe  across." 

Being  asked  at  another  time  by  an  "  anxious"  visitor  as  to  what  he 
would  do  in  certain  contingencies — provided  the  rebellion  was  not 
subdued  after  three  or  four  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Govern 
ment — "  Oh,"  said  the  President,  "  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  keep 
^ pegging"^  away  P^ 

After  the  issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Governor 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  was  at  the  White  House  one  day,  when  the 
President  said : — "  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  slavery  is 
dead.  We  are  like  whalers  who  have  been  long  on  a  chase — we  have 
at  last  got  the  harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we  must  now  look  how 
we  steer,  or,  with  one  *  flop '  of  his  totV,  he  will  yet  send  us  all  into 
eternity !" 

During  a  public  "reception,"  a  farmer,  from  one  of  the  border 
counties  of  Virginia,  told  the  President  that  the  Union  soldiers,  in 
passing  his  farm,  had  helped  themselves  not  only  to  hay,  but  his 
horse,  and  he  hoped  the  President  would  urge  the  proper  officer  to 
consider  his  claim  immediately. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  this  reminded  him  of  an  old  acquaintance  of 
his,  "  Jack  Chase,"  who  used  to  be  a  lumberman  on  the  Illinois,  a  steady, 
sober  man,  and  the  best  raftsman  on  the  river.  It  was  qufte  a  trick, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  take  tlie  logs  over  the  rapids ;  but  he  was 
skilful  with  a   raft,  and  always  kept   her  straight  in   the   channel 
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Finally  a  steamer  was  piit  on,  and  Jack  was  made  captain  of  ber. 
He  always  used  to  take  the  wheel,  going  through  the  rapids.  One 
day  when  the  boat  was  plunging  and  wallowing  along  the  boiling  cur- 
rent, and  Jack^s  utmost  vigilance  was  being  exercised  to  keep  her  in 
the  narrow  channel,  a  boy  pulled  his  coat-tail,  and  hailed  him  with — 
"  Say,  Mister  Captain  I  I  wish  you  would  just  stop  your  boat  a  min- 
ute— I've  lost  my  apple  overboard  1" 

The  President  was  once  speaking  about  an  attack  made  on  him  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  for  a  certain  alleged  blun- 
der, or  something  worse,  in  the  Southwest — the  matter  involved  being 
one  which  had  fallen  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  oflScer  to 
whom  he  was  talking,  who  pSssesscd  oflicial  evidence  completely  up- 
setting all  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

"Might  it  not  be  well  for  mc,"  queried^ the  officer,  "to  set  this 
matter  right  in  a  letter  to  some  paper,  stating  tlie  facts  as  they  actually 
transpired  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  President,  "  at  least,  not  now.  If  I  were  to 
try  to  read,  much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop 
might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do  the  very  best  I 
know  how — the  very  best  I  can  ;  and  I  moan  to  keep  doing  so  unta 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  rights,  what  is  said  against  me 
won't  amount  to  any  thing.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ton 
•angels  swearing  1  was  right  would  make  no  difterence." 

A  gentleman  was  relating  to  the  President  how  a  friend  of  his  had 
been  driven  away  from  New  Orleans  as  a  Unionist,  and  how,  on  his 
expulsion,  when  he  asked  to  see  the  writ  by  which  he  was  expciled, 
the  deputation  which  called  on  him  told  him  that  the  Govennnent  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  nothing  illegal,  and  so  they  liad  issued  no 
ill|^al  writs,  and  simply  meant  to  make  him  go  of  his  own  fre'3  will. 
"Well,"  sjiid  Mr.  Lincoln,  **tliat  reminds  me  of  a  hotel-keeper  down 
at  St  Louis,  who  IxKistcd  that  he  never  had  a  death  in  his  hotel,  for 
whenever  a  guest  was  dying  in  his  house  he  carricd'liim  out  to  die  in 
the  gutter.*' 

One  evening  the  President  brought  a  couple  of  friends  into  the 
"  State  dining-room  "  to  see  my  picture.  Something  was  said,  in  the 
conversation  that  ensued,  that  "  reminded"  him  of  the  following  circum- 

stan«:e :  "Judge  ,"  sai<l  he,  "held  the  strongest  ideas  of  rigid 

go\emment  and  close  construction  that  I  ever  met.     It  was  said  of 
Dim.  on  one  occasion,  that  he  would  hang  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose 
48 
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in  the  street,  but  be  would  quash  the  indictment  if  it  failed  to  specify 
which  hand  he  blew  it  with  1" 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  Executive  chamber,  there  were  present  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  Seward. 

A  point  in  the  conversation  suggesting  the  thought,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said :  "  Seward,  you  never  heard,  did  you,  how  I  earned  my  first  dol- 
lar?" "No,"  said  Mr.  Seward.  " Well,"  repUed  he,  "I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  belonged,  you  know,  to  what  they  call 
down  South,  the  *  scrubs ;'  people  who  do  not  own  slaves  are  nobody 
there.  But  we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  sufli- 
cient  produce,  as  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in  taking  it  down  the  river 
to  sell. 

"  After  much  persuasion,  I  got  the  consent  of  mother  to  go,  and 
constnicted  a  little  flatb^at,  large  enough  to  take  a  barrel  or  two  of 
things,  that  we  had  gathered,  with  myself  and  little  bundle,  down  to 
New  Orleans.  A  steamer  was  coming  down  the  river.  We  have,  you 
know,  no  wharves  on  the  Westeni  streams;  and  the  custom  was,  if  pas- 
sengers were  at  any  of  the  landipgs,  for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the 
steamer  stopping  and  taking  them  on  board. 

"  I  was  contemplating  my  new  flatboat,  and  wondering  whether  I 
could  make  it  stronger  or  improve  it  in  any  particular,  when  two  men 
came  down  to  the  shore  in  carriages  with  tninks,  and  looking  at  the 
different  boats  singled  out  mine,  and  asked,  *Who  owns  thisf  I 
answered,  somewhat  modestly,  *  I  do.'  *  Will  you,'  said  one  of  them, 
*  take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer  ?'  *  Certainly,'  said  I.  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  something.  I  supposed 
that  each  of  them  would  give  me  two  or  three  bits.  The  trunks  were 
put  on  my  flatboat,  the  passengers  seated  themselves  on  the  trunks, 
and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the  steamboat. 

"They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  up  their  heavy  trunks,  an d^ut 
them  on  deck.  The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  I 
called  out  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  me.  Each  of  them  took 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  my 
boat.  L  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the  money. 
Gentlemen,  you  may  think  it  was  a  very  little  thing,  and  in  these  days 
it  seems  to  me  a  trifle ;  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  in  my 
life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  ir« 
less  than  a  day — that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  a  dollar.  The 
world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I  was  a  more  hopeful  and 
confident  being  from  that  time." 
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In  Aagust,  1864,  the  Presidont  called  for  five  hundred  thousand 
more  men.  The  country  was  much  depressed.  The  rebels  had,  in 
comparatively  small  force,  only  a  short  time  before,  been  to  the  very 
gates  of  Washington,  and  returned  almost  unharmed. 

The  Presidential  election  was  impending.  Many  thought  another 
call  for  men  at  such  a  time  would  injure,  if  not  destroy,  Mr.  Lincoln's  , 
chances  for  re-election.  A  friend  said  as  much  to  him  one  day,  after 
the  Presideiit  had  told  him  of  his  purpose  to  make  such  a  call.  *<  As  to 
my  re-election,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  it  matters  not  We  must  have 
the  men.  If  I  go  down,  I  intend  to  go,  like  the  Cumberland^  with  my 
colors  flying  1" 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  finding  fault  with  the  constant  agitation 
in  Congress  of  the  slavery  question.  lie  remarked  that,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Emancipation  policy,  he  had  hoped  for  something  new. 

**  There  was  a  man  down  in  Maine,"  8aid#the  President,  in  reply, 
"  who  kept  a  grocery-store,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  used  to  loaf  around 
that  for  their  toddy.  lie  only  gave  'em  New  England  rum,  and  they 
drank  pretty  considerable  of  it.  But  after  a  while  they  began  to  get 
tired  of  that,  and  kept  asking  for  something  new — something  new — all 
the  time.  Well,  one  nightJJ  when  the  whole  crowd  were  around,  the 
grocer  brought  out  his  glasses,  and  says  he,  *  I've  got  something  j^eiv 
for  you  to  drink,  boys,  now.'  *  lienor  bright  ?'  said  they.  *  Uonor 
^^  bright,'  says  he,  and  with  that  he  sets  out  a  jug.  *Thar,'  says  he, 
*  that's  something  new ;  it's  ^ew  England  rum  I'  says  he.  Now,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I  guess  we're  a  good  deal  like  that  crowd,  and 
Congress  is  a  good  deal  like  that  store-keeper  I" 

About  a  week  after  the  Chicago  Convention,  a  gentleman  from 
New  York  called  upon  the  President,  in  company  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dana.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  gentle- 
man said :  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  President,  is  the  reason  General 
McClellan  does  not  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Chicago  Convention  f ' 

"Oh  1"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  characteristic  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
**he  is  intrenching  P^ 

On  the  occasion  when  the  telegram  from  Cumberland  Gap  reached 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  **  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,"  he 
y'  remarked  that  he  was  "  glad  of  it"  Some  person  present,  who  had 
the  perils  of  Burnside's  position  uppermost  in  his  mind,  could  not  see 
why  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  filad  of  it,  and  so  expressed  himself. 
••Why,  you  see,"  responded  the  President,  "it  reminds  me  of  Mistress 
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Sallie  Ward,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  a  very  large  family.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  her  numerous  progeny  would  bo*heard  crying  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  upon  which  Mrs,  Ward  would  exclaim,  *  There's 
one  of  my  children  that  isn't  dead  yet  P  " 

**0n  Mr.  Lincoln's  reception-day,  after  the  nomination,'*  wrot€ 
Theodore  Tilton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Independent^  "  his  fece  wore  an 
expression  of  satisfaction  rather  than  elation.  His  reception  of  Mr. 
Garrison  was  an  equal  honor  to  host  and  guest  In  alluding  to  oui 
failure  to  find  the  old  jail,  he  said,  *  Well,  Mr.  Garrison,  when  you  first 
went  to  Baltimore,  you  couldn't  get  out ;  but  the  second  time,  you 
couldn't  get  tn.'  When  one  of  us  mentioned  the  great  enthusiasm  at 
the  convention  after  Senator  Morgan's  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, abolishing  slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  said,  *  It  was  I  who 
suggested  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  should  put  that  idea  into  his  opening 
speech.'  This  was  the  %rery  best  word  he  has  said  since  the  procla- 
mation of  freedom." 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  President  spent  several  days  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  awaiting  military  operations  upon  the  Peninsula.  As  a  por- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  were  with  him,  that;jjvas  temporarily  the  seat  of 
government,  and  he  bore  with  him  constantly  the  burden  of  public 
affairs.  His  favorite  diversion  was  reading  Shakspeare,  whom  he 
rendered  with  fine  discrimination  of  emphasis  and  feeling.  One  day 
(it  chanced  to  be  the  day  before  the  taking  of  Norfolk),  as  he  sat  read- 
ing alone,  he  called  to  hiaaide  *  in  the  adjoining  room — *^You  have 
been  writing  long  enough,  Colonel,  come  in  here ;  I  want  to  read  you 
a  passage  in  Hamlet."  He  read  the  discussion  on  ambition  between 
Hamlet  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  soliloquy,  in  which  conscience  de- 
bates of  a  future  state.  This  was  followed  by  passages  from  Macbeth. 
Then  opening  to  King  John,  he  read  from  the  third  act  the  passag^e  in 
which  Constance  bewails  her  imprisoned,  lost  boy. 

Then  closing  the  book,  and  recalling  the  words — 

"  And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven: 
K  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  " — 

Mr.  Lincoln  said :  **  Colonel,  did  you  ever  dream  of  a  lost  frieDd,  and 
feel  that  you  were  holding  sweet  communion  with  that  friend,  and  yet 
have  a  sad  consciousness  that  it  was  not  a  reality  ? — just  so  I  dream  of 
my  boy  Willie."  Overcome  with  emotion,  he  dropped  his  head  od 
the  table,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

*  Co]«i,«I  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon,  of  General  T^oorj  stalt 
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• 

A  few  days  before  tbe  President's  dcatb,  Secretary  Stanton  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  War  Department  He  accompanied  the  act  with 
a  most  heart-felt  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  constant  friendship  and  faith- 
ful devotion  to  the  country,  saying,  also,  that  he,  as  Secretary,  had 
accepted  the  position  to  hold  it  only  until  the  war  should  end,  and  that 
now  he  felt  his  work  was  dene,  and  his  duty  was  to  resign. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  moved  by  the  Secretary's  words,  and  tear- 
ing in  pieces  the  paper  containing  the  resignation,  and  throwing  his 
arms  aboat  the  Secretary,  he  said  :  "Stanton,  you  have  been  a  good 
friend  and  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  when 
you  will  no  longer  be  needed  here."  Several  friends  of  both  parties 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  that  wit- 
nessed the  scene. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last  story  told  by  President  Lin- 
coln, was  to  one  of  bis  Cabinet  who  came  to  see  him,  to  ask  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  permit  Jake  Thompson  to  slip  through  Maine  in  disguise 
and  embark  for  Portland.  The  President,  as  usual,  was  disposed  to 
be  merciful,  and  to  permit  the  arch-rebel  to  pass  unmolested,  but  the 
Secretary  urged  that  he  should  be  arsested  as  a  traitor.  "By  permit- 
ting  him  to  escape  the  penalties  of  treason,"  persistently  remarked  the 
Secretary,  "  you  sanction  it."  "  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  **  let  me 
tell  you  a  story.  There  was  an  Irish  soldier  here  last  summer,  who 
wanted  something  to  drink  stronger  than  water,  and  stopped  at  a  drug- 
shop,  where  he  espied  a  sodarfountain.  *  Mr.  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  give 
^y  me,  plase,  a  glass  of  soda-wather,  an'  if  yes  can  put  in  a  few  drops  of 
whiskey  unbeknown  to  any  one,  I'll  be  obleeged.'  Now,"  continued 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "  if  Jake  Thompson  is  permitted  to  go  through  Maine 
unbeknown  to  any  one,  what's  the  harm  ?   So  don't  have  him  arrested." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called 
in  July  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  In  the  message  then 
sent  in,  speaking  of  secession;  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  South- 
em  leaders  to  bring  it  about,  there  occurs  the  following  remark : — 
"  With  rebellion  thus  suffar-coated,  they  have  been  dragging  the  public 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  until  at  length  they 
have  brought  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government,"  <fec.  Mr.  Defrees,  the  Government  jrinter,  told 
me  that,  when  the  message  was  being  printed,  he  was  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  sugar-coated,"  and  finally  went  to 
the  President  about  it.  Their  relations  lo  each  other  being  of  the 
most  intimate  character,  he  told  Mr.  Lincoln  frankly,  that  he  ought  to 
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remember  that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different  affair  from  a 
speech  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Illinois — that  the  messages  became  a  part 
of  history,  and  should  be  written  accordingly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  inquired  the  President. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Defrees,  "  you  have  used  an  undignified  expresr 
sion  in  the  message;"  and  then,  reading  the  paragraph  aloud^  he 
added,  "  I  would  alter  the  structure  of  that,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Defrees,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  word  expresses  precisely  my 
idea,  and  I  am  not  going  to  change  it.  The  time  will  never  come  in 
this  country  when  the  people  won't  know  exactly  what  sugar-coated 
means !" 

On.  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Defrees  told  me,  a  certain  sentence 
of  another  message  was  very  awkwardly  constructed.  Calling  the 
President's  attention  to  it  in  the  proof-copy,  the  latter  acknowledged 
the  force  of  the  objection  raised,  and  said,  ''Go  home,  Defrees,  and 
see  if  you  can  better  it."  The  next  day  Mr.  Defrees  took  in  to  him 
his  amendment  Mr.  Lincoln  met  him  by  saying :  "  Seward  found  the 
same  fault  that  you  did,  and  he  has  been  rewriting  the  paragraph 
also."  Then  reading  Mr.  Defrees's  version,  he  said :  "  I  believe  you 
have  beat  Seward ;  but,  *  I  jing^  ?'  (a  common  expression  with  him), 
"  I  think  I  can  beat  you  botL"  Then  taking  up  his  pen,  he  wrote  the 
sentence  as  it  was  finally  printed. 

A  Congressman  elect,  from  New  York  State,  was  once  pressing  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  urging  his  official 
action.  "  You  must  see  Raymond  about  this,"  said  the  President  (re- 
ferring to  the  editor  of  the  I^ew  York  Times);  "  he  is  my  Lieutenant- 
General  in  politics.  Whatever  he  says  is  right  in  the  premises,  shall 
be  done." 

The  evening  before  I  left  Washington,  an  incident  occurred,  illus- 
trating very  perfectly  the  character  of  the  man.  For  two  days  my 
large  painting  had  been  on  exhibition,  upon  its  completion,  in  the 
East  Room,  which  had  been  thronged  with  visitors.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  the  "black-horse  cavalry"  escort  drew  up  as 
usual  in  front  of  the  portico,  preparatory  to  the  President's  leaving  for 
tlie  "  Soldiers'  Home,"  where  he  spent  the  midsummer  nights.  While 
the  carriage  was  waitmg,  I  looked  around  for  him,  wishing  to  say  a 
farewell  wjrd,  knowing  that  I  should  have  no  other  opportunity. 
Presently  I  saw  him  standing  half-way  between  the  portico  and  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  War  Department,  leaning  against  the  iron 
fence — one  arm  thrown  over  the  railing,  and  one  foot  on  the  stone 
coping  which  supports  it,  evidently  having  been  intercepted,  on  hia 
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way  in,  from  the  War  Department,  by  a  plain-looking  man,  who  was 
giving  him,  very  diffidently,  an  account  of  a  difficulty  which  he  had 
l>cen  unable  to  have  rectified.  While  waiting,  I  walked  out  leisurely 
to  the  President's  side.  He  said  very  little  to  the  man,  but  was  intently 
studying  the  expression  of  his  face  while  he  was  narrating  his  trouble. 
Wlien  he  liad  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  him,  "Ilave  you  a  blank 
cardr*  The  man  searched  his  pockets,  but  finding  none,  a  gentleman 
standing  near,  who  had  overheard  the  question,  came  forward,  and 
Mid,  "  Here  is  one,  Mr.  President."  Several  persons  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  gathered  around.  Taking  the  card  and  a  pencil,  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
down  upon  the  stone  coping,  which  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  pavement,  presenting  almost  the  appearance  of  sitting  upon 
the  pavement  itself,  and  wrote  an  order  upon  the  card  to  the  proper 
official  to  "  examine  this  man's  case."  While  writing  this,  I  observed 
several  persons  passing  down  the  promenade,  smiling  at  each  other,  at 
what  I  presume  they  thought  the  undignified  appearance  of  the  Head 
of  the  Nation,  who,  however  seemed  utterly  unconscious,  either  of  any 
impropriety  in  the  action,  or  of  attracting  any  attention.  To  me  it 
was  not  only  a  touching  picture  of  the  native  goodness  of  the  man, 
but  of  innate  nobility  of  character,  exemplified  not  so  much  by  a  dis- 
regard of  conventionalities,  as  in  unconsciousness  that  there  could  bo 
any  breach  of  etiquette,  or  dignity,  in  the  manner  of  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  serve,  or  secure  justice  to  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  however 
humble  he  may  be. 

THE  EMANCIPATION'  PROCLAMATION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February  5,  1864, 1  rang  the  bell  of 
Mr.  Lovejoy's  boarding-house,  on  Fifteenth  street,  Washington.  He 
was  then  very  ill,  though  his  friends  did  not  apprehend  that  he  was  so 
near  the  close  of  liis  noble  and  faithful  career.  It  is  a  sad  satisfaction 
to  me  now  to  remember  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this  good  man's 
life  was  the  writing,  while  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  of  the  note  introdu- 
cing me  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  My  first  interview  with  the  President  took 
place  the  next  day,  at  the  customary  Saturday  afternoon  public  recep- 
tj[|n.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  which  went  through  my  whole 
being  as  I  first  caught  sight  of  that  tall,  gaunt  form  through  a  distant 
door,  bowed  down,  it  seemed  to  me,  even  then,  with  the  weight  of  the 
nation  ho  carried  upon  his  heart,  as  a  mother  carries  her  suffering 
child,  and  thought  of  the  place  lie  held  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  prayers  ascending  constantly,  day  after  day,  in  his  behalf! 
Ilic  crowd  was  passing  through  the  rooms,  and  presently  it  was  my 
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tarn  and  name  to  be  announced.  Greeting  me  very  pleasantly,  h«i 
soon  afterward  made  an  appointment  to  see  me  in  bis  official  cham- 
ber, directly  after  the  close  of  the  "  reception."  The  hour  named 
found  me  at  the  well-remembered  door  of  the  apartment — ^that  door 
watched  daily,  with  so  many  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  by 
the  miscellaneous  throng  gathered  there.  The  President  was  alone^ 
and  already  deep  in  official  business,  which  was  always  pressing.  He 
received  me  with  the  frank  kindness  and  simplicity  so  characteristic 
of  his  nature ;  and,  after  reading  Mr.  Lovejoy^s  note,  said :  ^^  VVeU^ 
Mr.  Carpenter,  we  will  turn  you  in  loose  here,  and  try  to  give  you  a 
good  chance  to  work  out  your  idea."  Then  giving  me  a  place  close 
beside  his  own  arm-chair,  he  entered  upon  the  account  which  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  write  out,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation  policy. 
First,  however,  let  me  glance  very  briefly  at  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  juncture. 

The  summer  of  1 862  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  After 
the  most  stupendous  preparations  known  in  modem  warfare,  McCIel- 
Ian,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  aAd  sixty  thousand  men,  had  re- 
treated from  the  Peninsula,  after  the  "  seven  days' "  severe  fighting 
before  Richmond,  and  great  depression  followed  the  disappointment 
of  the  brilliant  hopes  of  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  **0n 
to  Richmond"  had  been  succeeded  by  "Back  to  Washington;"  and 
the  Rebellion,  flushed  with  success,  was  more  defiant  than  ever ! 

Thus  far,  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Administration  with- 
out touching  slavery  in  any  manner.  The  reasons'  for  this  are  admi- 
rably set  forth  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Colonel  Hodges. 

Going  over  substantially  the  same  ground  on  an  occasion  I  well 
remember,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : — "  The  paramount  idea  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  may  not  be  specified  in 
so  many  words,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  question ;  for  without  the 
Union  the  Constitution  would  be  worthless.  The  Union  made  the 
Constitution,  not  the  Constitution  the  Union  !  It  seems  clear  that, 
if  the  emergency  should  arise  that  slavery,  or  any  other  institution, 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  the  altei 
tive  was  presented  to  the  Executive,  of  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other,  he  could  not  hesitate  between  the  two.  I  can  now,"  he 
continued,  "  most  solemnly  assert  that  I  did  all  in  ray  judgment  that 
could  be  done  to  restore  the  Union  without  interfering  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.     We  failed,  and  the  blow  at  slavery  was  struck  !'* 

I  now  take  up  the  history  of  the  Proclamation  itself  as  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin  gave  it  to  me,  on  the  occasion  of  out.  first  interview,  and  written 
down  by  myself  soon  afterward  : — 

"It  had  got  to  be,"  said  ho,  "  midsammer,  1862.  Things  had 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end 
of  our  rope  on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing ;  that  wo 
had  about  played  our  last  card,  and  must  change  our  tactics  or  lose 
the  game  1  I  now  determined  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation 
policy ;  and,  without  consultation  with,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  ;  and,  after 
much  anxious  thought,  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject. 
This  Was  the  last  of  July,  or  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  August, 
1862."  (The  exact  date  he  did  not  remember.)  *'  This  Cabinet  meet- 
ing took  place,  I  think,  upon  a  Saturday.  All  were  present,  except- 
ing Mr,  Blair^  the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  absent  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  discnssion,  but  came  in  subsequently.  I  said  to  the  Cabinet 
that  I  had  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them  together 
to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  subject-matter  of  a  proclamation 
before  them ;  suggestions  as  to  which  would  be  in  order,  after  they 
had  heard  it  read.  Mr.  Lovejoy,"  said  he,  **  was  in  error  when  he 
infornried  you  that  it  excited  no  comment,  excepting  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Seward.  Various  suggestions  were  offered.  Secretary 
Chase  wished  the  language  stronger  in  reference  to  the  arming  of  the 
blacks.  Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Administration  the  fall  elections. 
Nothing,  however,  was  offered  that  I  had  not  already  fully  anticipated 
and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  Said  he : — 
*  Mr.  President,  I  approve  of  the  Proclamation,  but  I  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  Tlie  depression  of  the  public  mind, 
consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  great,  that  I  fear  the 
effect  of  so  important  a  step,  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure 
of  an  ^  exhausted  Government — a  cry  for  help ;  the  Government 
Btretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching 
forth  her  hands  to  the  Government.'  Ilis  idea,"  said  the  President., 
*'  was,  that  it  would  be  considered  our  last  shriek  on  the  retreat*' 
(This  was  his  precise  expression.)  "  '  Now,'  continued  Mr.  Seward, 
'  while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  suggest^  sir,  that  you  postpone  its 
issuB  until  yon  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  suc- 
cess, instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest 
disasters  of  the  war !' "  Said  Mr.  Lincoln  : — "  The  wisdom  of  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with  very  great  force.  It  was  an 
aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
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entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was,  that  I  put  the  draft  of  the  Proo- 
lamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting  for  a  vic- 
tory. From  time  to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up 
here  and  there,  waiting  the  progress  of  events.  Well,  the  next  news 
we  had  was  of  Pope's  disaster,  at  Bull  Run.  Things  looked  darker 
than  ever.  Finally,  came  the  week  of  the  battle  of  Antietara.  I  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer.  The  news  came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday, 
that  the  advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then  staying  at  the  '  Sol- 
diers' Home' "  (three  miles  out  of  Washington).  "  Here  I  finished 
writing  the  second  draft  of  the  preliminary  Proclamation  ;  came  up  on 
Saturday,  called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  published 
the  following  Monday. 

"  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,"  he  continued,  "  that  there 
were  just  one  hundred  days  between  the  dates  of  the  two  proclama- 
tions, issued  upon  the  22d  of  September  and  the  1st  of  January.  I 
had  not  made  the  calculation  at  the  time.'' 

At  the  final  meeting  on  Saturday,  another  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  Secretary  Seward.  The  President  had  writ- 
ten the  important  part  of  the  Proclamation  in  these  words : — 

"  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever,  free  ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof 
will  recognize  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts 
to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make 
for  their  actual  freedom." — "  When  I  finished  reading  this  paragraph," 
resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "Mr.  Seward  stopped  me,  and  said  :  *I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  should  insert  after  the  word  " recognizey'^  in 
that  sentence,  the  words  **  and  maintainy  '  I  replied  that  I  had^lready 
fully  considered  the  import  of  that  expression  in  this  connection,  but 
I  Jiad  not  introduced  it,  because  it  was  not  my  way  to  promise  what 
I  was  not  entirely  sure  that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  I  thought  we  were  exactly  able  to  *  maintain '  this." 

"But,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Seward  insisted  that  we  ought  to  take  thii 
ground ;  and  the  words  finally  went  in."  ^ 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  show  me  the  various  positions  oc- 
cupied by  himself  and  the  different  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  meeting.     ^*  As  nearly  as  I  remember,"  said  he, 
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"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  War  were  here, 
at  my  right  hand — the  others  were  grouped  at  the  left." 

From  the  first,  the  President  seemed  much  interested  in  my  work , 
bnt  as  it  progressed,  his  interest-  increased.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  many  friends  in  to  see  what  advance  I  was  making  from  day 
to  day,  and  I  have  known  him  to  come  by  himself  as  many  as  three  or 
four  times  in  a  single  day.  It  seemed  a  pleasant  diversion  to  him 
to  watch  the  gradual  progress  of  the  work,  and  his  suggestions,  though 
sometimes  quaint  and  homely,  were  almost  invariably  excellent  Sel- 
dom was  he  heard  to  allude  to  any  thing  that  might  be  construed  into 
a  personality  in  connection  with  any  member  of  his  Cabinet.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  I  remember,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he 
turned  to  a  senatorial  friend  whom  he  had  brought  in  to  see  the  pic- 
ture, and  said :  "  Mrs.  Lincoln  calls  Mr.  Carpenter's  group  "  The 
Hajypy  Family^ 

At  the  end  of  about  six  months'  incessant  labor,  the  picture  drew 
near  completion.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  to  see  it  was  so  great 
that)  by  special  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  it  was  placed  in 
the  "  East  Room,"  and,  for  two  days,  thrown  open  for  free  exhibition. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  just  previous  to  the  canvas  beiug  taken 
down  and  rolled  up,  the  President  came  in  to  take,  as  he  said,  a  *^  fare- 
well look  at  the  picture."  He  sat  in  front  of  it  for  some  time,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  aught  of  criticism  to  make.  lie  said  ho  could 
suggest  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  portraiture — "  the  likenesses  seemed 
to  him  absolutely  perfect.'*  I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  picture,  stating  that  these  had  been  selected  from  the  ob- 
jects in  the  Cabinet  chamber  with  reference  solely  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  **  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  see  the  war-maps,  the  portfolios,  the 
«fot'^-map,  and  all ;  but  the  book  in  the  corner,  leaning  against  the 
chair-leg,  you  have  changed  the  title  of  that,  I  see."  "  Yes,"  I  replied, 
**  at  the  last  moment  I  learned  that  you  frequently  consulted,  during 
the  period  you  were  preparing  the  Proclamation,  Solicitor  Whiting's 
work  on  the  *  War  Powers  of  th^f  President,'  so  I  simply  changed  the 
title  of  the  book,  leaving  the  old  sheepskin  binding  as  it  was." 
"  Now,"  said  he,  '*  Whiting's  book  is  not  a  regular  la\i-book.  It  is  all 
yery  wuU  that  it  should  be  there;  but  I  would  suggest  that  you  change 
the  character  of  the  binding.  It  now  looks  like  an  old  volume  of 
United  States  Statutes."  I  thanked  him  for  this  criticism,  and  then 
aaid,  **.Is  there  any  thing  else  that  you  would  like  changed  ?"  "  I  see 
nothing,"  said  he ;  "  all  else  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  as  good  a  piece  of  work  as  the  subject  will  admit  of." 
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And  then,  in  his  simple-hearted,  earnest  way,  he  said  to  me,  ^'  And  1 
am  right  glad  you  have  done  it !" 

In  February  last,  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  "  Constitutional 
Amendment,"  I  was  in  Washington,,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  the  kindness  and  familiarity  which  had  characterized  our  previ- 
ous intercourse.  I  said  to  him  one  day  that  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
been  the  artist  to  have*  first  conceived  of  the  design  of  painting  a  pic- 
ture commemorative  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation  ;  that  subsequent 
occurrences  had  only  confirmed  my  own  first  judgment  of  that  act  as 
the  most  sublime  moral  event  in  our  history.  "  Yes,"  said — he  and 
never  do  I  remember  to  have  noticed  in  him  more  earnestness  of  ex- 
pression or  manner — "as  affMrs  have  turned,  it  is  the  central  act  of  my 
Administration,  and  the  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

I  remembor  to  have  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  if  there  was  not 
some  opposition  manifested  oh  the  part  of  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  the  Emancipation  policy.  He  said,  in  reply:  "Nothing 
more  than  I  have  stated  to  you.  Mr.  Blair  thought  we  should  lose  the 
fall  elections,  and  opposed  it  on  that  ground  only."  Said  I,  "  I  have 
understood  that  Secretary  Smith  was  not  in  favor  of  your  action.  Mr. 
Blair  told  me  that,  when  the  meeting  closed,  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  went  away  together,  and  that  the  latter  trid  liim,  if  the 
President  carried  out  that  policy,  he  might  count  on  losing  Indiana, 
sure !"  "  He  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  me,"  returned  the 
President.  "  And  how,"  said  I,  "  does  Mr.  Blair  feel  about  it  now  T' 
"On,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "l:e  proved  right  in  regard  to  the  fall 
elections,  but  ho  is  satisfied  that  we  have  since  gained  more  than  we 
lost."  "  I  have  been  told,"  said  I,  "  that  Judge  Bates  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Proclamation.  ""  He  never  expressed  such  an 
opinion  in  my  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  "No  member  of  the 
Cabinet  ever  dissented  from  the  policy,  in  any  conversation  with  me." 

There  was  one  marked  element  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  admirably 
expressed  by  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  his  Oration  at  Chicago  upon 
his  death:  "When  his  judgment,  T^ich  acted  slowly,  but  which  was 
almost  as  immovable  as  the  eternal  hills  when  settled,  was  grasping 
some  subject  of  importance,  the  arguments  against  his  own  desires 
Beemed  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and,  in  conversing  upon  it,  he  would 
present  those  arguments,  to  see  if  they  could  be  rebutted." 

In  illustration  of  this,  I  need  only  hero  recall  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terview between  liimself  and  the  Chicago  delegation  of  clercrymen, 
appointed  to  urge  upon  him  the  'issue  of  a  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation, took  place  September  13,  1862,  just  about  a  month  after  the 
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President  had  declared  his  established  purpose  to  take  this  step  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  which  I  have  described.  He  said  to  this  comrnit- 
tee :  *'  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will 
see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
comet  1"  After  drawing  out  their  views  upon  the  subject,  he  con- 
cluded the  interview  with  these  memorable  words : — 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objec- 
tions. They  indicate  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  far  prevented 
my  action  in  some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have  not  decided  again^ 
a  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement. And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by 
day  and  night,  more  than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be 
God^s  will,  I  will  do !  I  trust  that,  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
canvassed  your  views,  I  have  not  in  any  respect  injured  your  feelings." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  I  will  say 
here,  to  silence  forever  the  cavils  of  those  who  have  asserted  that  he 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  nominate  Mr.  Chase 
as  Judge  Taney's  successor,  that,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  hesita- 
tion upon  this  subject,  and  all  that  was  reported  at  the  time  in  the 
newspapers  as  to  the  chances  of  the  various  candidates,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  several  of  his  most  intimate  friends  that  "  there  had  never 
been  a  time  during  his  Presidency,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
Judge  Taney,  he  had  not  fully  intended  and  expected  to  nominate 
Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Chief  Justice."  These  were  his'  very  words,  ut- 
tered in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Chase  told  me  that  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Antictam,  and  just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  September 
Proclamation,  the  President  entered  upon  the  business  before  them,  by 
Baying  that  "  the  time  for  the  annunciation  of  the  Emancipation  policy 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  Public  sentiment,"  he  thought,  "  would 
sustain  it,  many  of  his  warmest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it — 
and  he  had  promised  his  God  that  he  would  do  itP^  The  last  part  of 
this  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one 
but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near  him.  He  asked  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  correctly  understood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  :  "  I  made 
a  solemn  vo\v  before  God  that,  if  General  Lee  were  driven  back  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom 
to  the  slaves !" 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should 
take  some  notice  of  an  assertion,  m^de  originally  in  an  editorial  article 
in  Tlie  Independent^  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Chase  from  the  polit- 
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ical  canvass  of  1864,  and  widely  copied,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
tbe  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Proclamation  was  from  the  pen  of 
Secretary  Chase.  One  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  intimate  friends  (this  incident 
was  related  to  ine  by  the  gentleman  himself),  who  felt  that  there  was 
an  impropriety  in  this  publication,  at  that  time,  for  which  Mr.  Chase 
was  in  some  degree  responsible,  went  to  see  the  President  about  it. 
*'  Ob,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  characteristic  simplicity  and  freedom 
from  all  suspicion,  **  Mr.  Chase  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  think  / 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Tilton  myself." 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  these :  while  the  measure  was  pending, 
Mr.  Chase  submitted  to  the  President  a  draft  of  a  proclamation,  em- 
bodying his  views  upon  the  subject,  which  closed  with  the  appropriate 
and  solemn  words  referred  to :  '*  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  I  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God  I" 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this  sentence  intact,  excepting  that  he  inserted 
after  the  word  "Constitution"  the  words  "upon  military  necessity." 

Thus  is  ended  what  I  have  long  felt  to  be  a  duty  I  owed  to  the 
world — the  record  of  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  and 
issue  of  the  third  great  state  paper  which  has  marked  the  progress  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

First,  is  the  "  Magna  Chart  a,"  wrested  by  the  barons  of  England 
from  King  John ;  second,  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence  ;"  and 
third,  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  tablets  of  history,  side  by  side 
with  the  two  first,  is  "  Abraham  Lincoln^s  Proclamation  of  £mah- 

CIPATION." 
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LETTERS    ON   SUNDRY    OCCASIONS. 


TO    MR.   HODOES,  OF   KENTUCKT. 

ExxouTiTx  Maksion,  Washikotok,  April  4, 1S64. 
A-  G.  II0DGE8,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Kentucky : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — You  ask  me  to  put  in  writing  the  substance  of  what  I 
verbally  said  the  other  day,  in  your  presence,  to  Governor  Bramletto  and 
Senator  Dixon.     It  was  about  as  follows : — 

I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet 
I  have  neverN understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  un- 
restricted right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was 
in  the  oath  1  took  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take 
the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  ray  view  that  I  might 
take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration  this  oath  even  for- 
bade me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and 
in  many  ways.*  And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act 
in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery.  I 
.  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every 
indispensable  means,  that  government,  that  nation,  of  which  that  Con- 
stitution was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution?  By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be 
protected;  yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life;  but  a  life 
is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise 
unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful,  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  through  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Right  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not 
feel  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  had  eveiTtried  to  preser\'e  the  Con- 
stitution, if,  to  save  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  government,  country,  and  Constitution,  altogether.  When, 
early  in  the  war,  General  Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  1 
forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  think  it  an  indispensable  necessity. 
When,  a  little  later.  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested 
tl\e  arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an 
indispensable  necessity.  When,  still  later,  General  Hunter  attempted 
military  emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 
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indispenRable  necessity  had  come.  "VThen,  in  March,  and  May,  and  July, 
18G2,  I  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  Border  States  to 
favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come,  unless 
averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I  was,  in 
my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  the 
Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  strong  hand  upon  the 
colored  element.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for  greater 
gain  than  loss,  but  of  this  I  was  not  entirely  confident.  More  than  a 
year  of  trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  foreign  relations,  none  in 
our  homo  popular  sentiment,  none  in  our  white  military  fnrce,  no  loss 
by  it  any  how,  or  anywhere.  On  the  *  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of 
quite  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers. 
These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  can  be  no  cavil 
ling.  We  have  the  men;  and  we  could  not  have  had  them  without  the 
measure. 

And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure,  test  him- 
self by  writing  down  in  one  line,  that  he  is  for  subduing  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  arms;  and  in  the  next,  tliat  he  is  for  taking  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them  where 
they  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns.  If  he  cannot  face  his 
case  so  stated,  it  is  only  because  he  cannot  face  the  truth. 

I  add  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In  telling 
this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.  I  claim  not  to 
have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled 
mo.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years*  struggle,  the  nation's  crmdition  is 
not  what  either  party,  or  any  man,  devised  or  expected.  God  alone  can 
claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending,  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wills  the  re- 
moval of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  im- 
partial history  will  find  tiierein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 

TO    GENERAL   HOOKER. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by  the  President  to  General  Hooker 
soon  after  the  latter  had  succeeded  General  Bnrnside  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  first  was  written  just  after  the  battle  of 
ClKiucellorsville,  as  follows  : — 

Waihikotok,  9  p.  m. — May  8,  1568L 

Gexekal  IIookeb: — The  news  is  hero  of  the  capture  by  our  forces  of 
Grand  Gulf,  a  large  and  very  important  thing.  General  Willich,  an 
exchanged  prisoner  just  from  Richmond,  has  talked  with  me  this  morn- 
ing, lie  was  there  when  our  cavalry  cut  the  roads  in  that  vicinity.  He 
says  there  was  not  a  sound  pair  of  legs  in  Richmond,  and  that  our  men, 
had  they  known  it,  could  have  safely  gone  in  and  burnt  everything  and 
brought  Jeff.  Davis,  captu?ed  and  paroled  three  or  four  hundred  men. 
He  says  as  he  came  to  City  Point  there  was  an  army  three  miles  long — 
Longstreet,  he  thought,  moving  towards  Richmond.  Milroy  has  captured 
a  dispatch  of  General  Lee,  in  which  he  says  his  loss  was  fearful  in  his 
late  battle  with  you.  A.  Lincoln. 

After  the  battle  of  Ohancellorsville  General  Hooker  withdrew  hit 
forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  received  the  following 
from  the  President : — 
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EziouTXTS  Vahsioit,  WABBDTOT^if,  Jfoy  14,  1868L 

Mt  Dea-r  Sib  : — When  I  wrote  on  the  7th  I  had  an  impression  that 
possihlj,  hy  an  early  movement,  you  could  get  some  advantage,  from  the 
supposed  facts  that  the  enemy's  communications  were  disturbed,  and  that 
he  was  somewhat  deranged  in  position.  That  idea  has  now  passed  away, 
the  enemy  having  re-established  his  communications,  regained  his  posi- 
tions, and  actually  received  re-enforcements.  It  does  not  now  appear  to 
me  probable  that  you  can  gain  any  thing  by  an  early  renewal  of  the, at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  I  therefore  shall  not  complain  if  you 
do  no  more  for  a  time  than  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  out  of  other 
mischief,  hf  menaces  and  occasional  cavalry  raids,  if  practicable,  and  to 
put  your  own  army  in  good  condition  again.  StiU,  if,  in  your  own  clear 
judgment,  you  can  renew  the  attack  successfully,  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
strain you.  Bearing  upon  this  last  point  I  must  tell  you  I  have  some  pain- 
ful intimations  that  some  of  your  corps  and  division  commanders  are  not 
giving  you  their  entire  confidence.  This  would  be  ruinous  if  true,  and 
you  should,  therefore,  first  of  all,  ascertain  the  real  facts  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  Yours  truly, 

A*  LmooLN. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  0w  ^f  June,  when  General 
Hooker  wrote  to  the  President  that  appearances  indicated  an  advance  by 
General  Lee.    The  President  answered  him  as  follows : — 

Jun^  6,  1868. 

Majob-Geitesal  Hookeb: — Yours  of  to-day  was  received  an  hour 
ago.  So  much  of  professioifal  military  skill  is  requisite  to  answer  it,  that 
I  have  turned  the  task  over  to  General  Halleck.  He  promises  to  perform 
it  with  his  utmost  care.  I  have  but  one  idea  which  I  think  worth  sug- 
gesting to  you,  and  that  is,  in  case  you  find  Lee  coming  to  the  north  of 
the  Rappahannock,  I  would  by  no  means  cross  to  the  south  of  it.  If  he 
should  leave  a  rear  force  at  Fredericksburg,  tempting  you  to  fall  upon  it,  it 
would  fight  in  intrenchments  and  have  you  at  advantage,  and  so,  man  for 
man,  worst  you  at  that  point,  while  his  main  force  would  in  some  way 
be  getting  an  advantage  of  you  northward.  In  one  word,  I  would  not 
take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  up  on  the  river  like  an  ox  jumped  half 
over  a  fence  and  liable  to  he  torn  hy  doga  front  and  rear  without  a  fair 
chance  to  gore  one  way  or  to  kick  the  other. 

If  Lee  would  come  to  my  side  of  the  river  I  would  keep  on  the  same 
side  and  fight  him,  or  act  on  the  defensive,  according  as  might  be  my  es- 
timate of  his  strength  relatively  to  my  own.  But  these  are  mere  sugges-* 
tions,  which  I  desire  to  be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  yourself  and 
General  Halleck.  A.  Lincoln. 

By  the  10th  of  June  Lee's  forward  movement  was  well  developed. 
The  President's  views  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  our  army 
remained  as  before,  and  he  sent  the  following  letter  espressing  them : — 

WAsnnvoTOir,  D.  C,  Juru  10, 18(0. 

Major-General  Hooker  : — Your  long  dispatch  of  to-day  is  just  re- 
ceived. If  left  to  me,  I  would  not  go  south  of  the  Rappahannock  upon 
Lee's  moving  north  of  it.  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  to-day  you 
would  not  be  able  to  take  it  in  twenty  days ;  meanwhile  your  communi- 
cations, and  with  them  your  army,  would  be  ruined.  I  think  Lee's  army, 
and  not  Richmond,  is  your  true  objective  point.  If  he  comes  towards  the 
Upper  Potomac,  follow  on  his  flank,  and  on  the  inside  track,  shortening 
49 
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jonr  lines  while  he  lengthens  liis.    light  him,  too,  when  opportonlty 
offers.    If  he  staj  where  he  is,  frtt  h^m  tmd/ret  him, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Lee^s  advance  was  to  the  northwest,  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah* His  advance  was  heard  of  far  down  that  valley  while  yet  his 
rear  was  near  Fredericksburg,  and  on  the  I4th  the  President  wrote  to 
General  Hooker  as  follows : — 

Wabhxmgtoi^  IX  OL,  June  14, 1888L 

Major-General  Hooker  :  —  So  for  as  we  can  make  out  here,  the 
enemy  have  Hilroy  surrounded  at  Winchester,  and  Tyler  at  Iklartins- 
burg.  If  they  could  hold  out  a  few  days,  could  you  help  them  ?  If  the 
head  of  Lee^s  army  is  at  Martinsburg  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank- 
road  between  Fredericksburg  and  Ohancellorsville,  the  animal  must  he 
%ery  slim  somewhere;  could  you  not  break  him? 

A.  LiKcoi^. 

HON.  JOHN   MINOR  BOTTS. 

The  following  brief  letter,  written  during  the  first  Presidential  canvass, 
shows  what  were  Mr.  Lincoln^s  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  the  event  of  his  election : — 

Spumofzxld,  III.,  August  15, 1S80. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  0th,  enclosing  the  letter  of  Hon.  John 
Minor  Botts,  was  duly  received.  The  latter  is  herewith  returned  according 
to  your  request.  It  contains  one  of  the  many  assurances  I  receive  from  the 
South,  that  in  no  probable  event  will  there  be  any  very  formidable  effort 
to  break  up  the  Union.  The  people  of  the  South  have  too  much  of  good 
sense  and  good  temper  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  Government  rather  than 
aee  it  administered  ^  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  At 
least,  so  I  hope  and  believe. 

I  thank  you  both  for  your  own  letter  and  a  sight  of  that  of  Mr.  Botts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.   LiNGOLN. 

John  B.  Fry,  Esq. 

TO    OOVERNOR   MAGOFFIN. 

In  August,  1801,  Governor  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  urged  the  removal  by 
tlie  President  of  the  Union  troops  which  had  been  raised  and  were  en- 
camped within  that  State. 

To  this  request  he  received  the  following  reply : — 

WA8niN0T05,  D.  C,  August  24, 1861 

To  Ilis  Excellency  B.  Magoffin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 

Sik: — Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  which  you  "urge  the  removal 
from  tlie  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  military  force  now  organized  and  io 
camp  within  that  State,  is  received. 

I  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  accurate  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  military  force  in  camp  within 
Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  force  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  not  now  being  augmented. 

I  also  believe  that  some  arms  have  been  furnished  to  this  force  by  the 
United  States. 
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I  also  believe  that  this  force  consists  ezclusivelj  of  Kentackians,  having 
their  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  and  not  assail* 
ing  or  menacing  an  j  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 

In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I  have  acted  upon  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  many  Xentuckians,  and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  an(. 
still  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union-loving  people 
of  Kentucky. 

While  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  many  eminent  men  o^ 
Kentucky,  including  a  large  minority  of  her  members  of  Congress,  I  da 
not  remember  that  any  one  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  except  your 
Excellency  and  the  bearers  of  your  Excellency's  letter,  has  urged  me  to 
remove  the  military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband  it.  One  other 
very  worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have  the  augmenting 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force  shall  be  re- 
moved beyond  her  limits,  and,  with  this  impression,  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  remove  it. 

I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excellency  in  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  my  own  native.  State,  Kentucky,  but  it  is  with  regret 
I  search  for,  and  cannot  find,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declara- 
tion or  intimation  that  you  entert<ain  any  ddsire  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

TO    COUNT   OASFARIN. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  Count  de 
Gasparin,  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
who  had  written  to  the  President  concerning  the  state  of  the  country, 
wiU  be  read  with  interest : — 

ExBOTTTTYB  Maxsion,  Wabhuioton,  Auffutt  4,  1862L 

To  Count  A.  de  Gaspabin: 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  very  acceptable  letter  dated  Orbe,  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  18th  of  July,  1862,  is  received.  The  moral  effect  was  the 
worst  of  the  affair  before  Richmond,  and  that  has  run  its  course  down- 
ward. We  are  now  at  a  stand,  and  shall  soon  be  rising  again,  as  we 
hope.  I  believe  it  is  true  that,  in  men  and  material,  the  enemy  suffered 
more  than  we  iu  that  series  of  conflicts,  wliile  it  is  certain  he  is  less  able 
to  bear  it. 

With  us  every  soldier  is  a  man  of  character,  and  must  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  is  customary  in  Europe.  Hence  our  great 
army,  for  slighter  causes  than  could  have  prevailed  there,  has  dwindled 
rapidly,  briqging  the  necessity  for  a  new  call  earlier  than  was  antici- 
pated. We  shall  easily  obtain  the  new  levy,  however.  Be  not  alarmed 
if  you  shall  learn  that  we  shall  have  resorted  to  a  draft  for  part  of  this. 
It  seems  strange  even  to  me,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Government  is  now 
pressed  to  this  course  by  a  popular  demand.  Thousands  who  wish 
not  to  personally  enter  the  service,  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  pay  and 
send  substitutes,  provided  they  can  have  assurance  that  unwilling  per- 
sons, similarly  situated,  will  be  compelled  to  do  likewise.  Besides  this, 
volunteers  mostly  choose  to  enter  newly  forming  regiments,  while 
drafted  men  can  be  sent  to  fill  up  the  old  ones,  wherein  man  for  man 
they  are  quite  doubly  as  valuable. 

You  ask,  "  why  is  it  that  the  North  with  her  great  armies  so  often  is 
found  with  inferiority  of  numbers  face  to  face  with  the  armies  of  the 
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South?"  Wliile  I  painfullj  know  the  fact,  a  military  man^  which  J  am 
not,  would  better  answer  the  qnestion.  The  fact  I  know  has  not  beon 
overlooked,  and  I  suppose  the  cause  of  its  continuance  lies  mainly  in  the 
other  fact  that  the  enemy  holds  the  interior  and  we  the  exterior  lines ; 
and  that  we  operate  where  the  people  convey  information  to  the  enemy, 
while  he  operates  where  they  convey  none  to  ns. 

I  have  received  the  volume  and  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  of 
addressing  to  me,  and  for  which  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  You 
are  much  admired  in  America  for  the  ability  of  your  writings,  and  much 
loved  for  your  generosity  to  ns  and  your  devotion  to  liberal  principles 
generally. 

You  are  quite  right  as  to  the  importance  to  ns  for  its  bearing  upon 
Europe,  that  we  should  achieve  military  successes,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
ns  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Yet  it  seems  unreasonable  that  a  series 
of  successes,  extending  throjgh  half  a  year,  and  clearing  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  square  mil^s  of  country,  should  help  ns  so  little, 
while  a  single  half  defeat  should  hurt  us  so  much.     But  let  us  be  patient. 

I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  my  course  has  not  conflicted  with  your 
judgment  of  propriety  and  policy.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  acted  upon 
my  best  convictions,  without  selfishness  or  malice,  and  that  by  the  help 
of  God  I  shall  continue  to  dp  iso. 

PMase  be  assured  of  my  Highest  respect  and  esteem. 

A.   LiNOOLN. 


THE  PRESroENT  AND  GENERAL  McCLELLAN. 

The  transfer  of  General  McOlellan's  army  from  the  Potomac,  where  it 
lay  in  front  of  the  rebels  at  Manassas,  was  a  movement  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  that  we  append,  for 
its  farther  elucidation,  a  memorandum  made  by  Mfgor-General  McDowell 
of  the  private  discussions  which  preceded  it. 

A  copy  of  this  memorandum  was  given  by  General  McDowell,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  to  Mr.  Haymond,  and  by  him,  some  months  afterwards, 
submitted  to  the  President.  The  manuscript  was  returned  by  the  latter, 
with  the  following  indorsement : — 

T  well  remember  the  meetings  herein  narrated.  See  nothing  for  me  to 
object  to  in  the  narrative  as  being  made  by  General  McDowell,  except 
tJie  phrase  attributed  to  me  ^^of  the  Jacobinism  of  CongreM,^^  which 
phrase  I  do  not  remember  using  literally  or  in  substance,  «nd  which  I 
wish  not  to  be  published  in  any  event. 

A.  LiNOOLN, 

Ocioler  T,  186i. 

The  following  is  the 

MEMORANDUM  OF  GENERAL  MoDOWELL. 

January  10,  1862. — At  dinner  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  Received  a  note 
froiTi  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  saying  the  President  wished  to  see 
me  til  at  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  if  I  could  safely  leave  my  post.  Soon 
after,  1  received  a  note  from  Quartermaster- General  Meigs,  marked  *'Pn- 
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vate  and  confidential,'*  saying  the  .President  wished  to  see  me.  Note 
herewith. 

Repaired  to  the  President's  house  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  Found  the 
President  alone.  Was  taken  into  the  small  room  in  the  northeast  corner. 
Soon  after,  we  were  joined  by  Brigadier-General  Franklin,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Governor  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War.  The  President  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
Btat«  of  affairs.  Spoke  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Treasury ;  of  the 
loss  of  public  credit;  of  the  Jacobinism  in  Congress;  of  the  delicate  con- 
dition of  our  foreign  relations;  of  the  bad  news  he  had  received  from  the 
West,  particularly  as  contained  in  a  letter  from  General  Halleck  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Missouri ;  of  the  want  of  co-operation  between  General 
Halleck  and  General  Buell ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  sickness  of  General 
McClellan. 

The  President  said  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  he  had  been  to 
General  McClellan's  house,  and  the  Genei^l  did  not  ask  to  see  him,  and 
as  he  must  talk  to  somebody,  he  had  sent  for  General  Franklin  and  my- 
self, to  obtain  our  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  soon  commencing  active 
operations  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

To  use  his  own  expression,  if  something  was  not  soon  done,  the  bottom 
would  be  out  of  the  whole  affair ;  and,  if  General  McClellan  did  not  want 
to  use  the  army,  he  would  like  to  "  borrow  it,"  provided  he  could  see  how 
it  could  be  made  to  do  something. 

The  Secretary  of  State  stated  the  substance  ff  some  information  he 
considered  reliable,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  forces  on  the  other  side, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  an  Englishman  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Rich- 
mond, Manassas,  and  Centreville,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy 
had  twenty  thousand  men  under  Huger  at  Norfolk,  thirty  thousand  at 
Centreville,  and,  in  all,  in  our  front  an  effective  force,  capable  of  being 
brought  up  at  short  notice,  of  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand 
men — men  not  suffering,  but  well  shod,  clothed,  and  fed.  In  answer  to 
the  question  from  the  President,  what  could  soon  be  done  with  the  array, 
I  replied  that  the  question  as  to  the  wTien  must  be  preceded  by  the  one  as 
to  the  how  and  the  wJiere,  That,  substantially,  I  would  organize  the  army 
into  four  army  corps,  placing  the  five  divisions  on  the  Washington  side  on 
the  right  bank.  Place  three  of  these  corps  to  the  front,  the  right  at 
Vienna  or  its  vicinity,  the  left  beyond  Fairfax  Station,  the  centre  beyond 
Fairfax  Court-House,  and  connect  the  l^ter  place  with  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad  by  a  railroad  now  partially  thrown  up.  This  would 
enable  us  to  supply  these  corps  without  the  use  of  horses,  except  to  dis- 
tribute what  was  brought  up  by  rail,  and  to  act  upon  the  enemy  without 
reference  to  the  bad  state  of  country  roads. 

The  railroads  all  lead  to  the  enemy's  position.  By  acting  upon  them  in 
force,  besieging  his  strongholds,  if  necessary,  or  getting  between  them,  if 
possible,  or  making  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  pressing  his  left,  I  thought 
we  should,  in  the  first  place,  cause  him  to  bring  up  all  his  forces,  and 
mass  them  on  the  flank  mostly  pressed — the  left — and,  possibly,  I  thought 
probably,  we  should  again  get  them  out  of  their  works,  and  bring  on  a 
general  engagement  on  favorable  terms  to  us,  at  all  events  keeping  him 
fully  occujiied  and  harassed.  The  fourth  corps,  in  connection  with  a 
force  of  heavy  guns  afloat,  would  operate  on  his  right  flank,  beyond  the 
Occoquan,  get  behind  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  take  Aquia,  which, 
being  supported  by  the  Third  Corps  over  the  Occoquan,  it  could  safely 
attempt,  and  then  move  on  the  railroad  from  Manassas  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Having  a  large  cavalry  force  to  destroy  bridges,  I  thought  by  the 
use  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  thus  employed,  and  the 
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great  facilities  which  the  raibroads  gave  ns,  and  the  compact  positioL  we 
shoald  occapy,  we  mast  succeed  by  repeated  blows  in  crashing  out  the 
force  in  our  front,  even  if  it  were  equal  in  numbers  and  strength.  The 
road  by  the  Fairfax  Oourt-House  to  Centreville  would  give  ns  the  means 
to  bring  up  siege  mortars  and  siege  materials,  and  even  if  we  could  not 
accomplish  the  object  immediately,  by  making  the  campaign  one  of  posi- 
tions instead  of  one  of  manoeuvres,  to  do  so  eventually,  and  without  risk. 
That  this  saving  of  wagon  transportation  should  be  effected  at  once,  by 
connecting  the  l3aItimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  with  the  Alexandria  roads 
by  running  a  road  over  the  Long  Bridge.  That  when  all  this  could  be 
commenced,  I  could  better  tell  when  I  knew  something  more  definite  as 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  army. 

General  Franklin  being  asked,  said  he  was  in  ignorance  of  many  things 
necessary  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  knowing  only  as  to  his  own 
division,  which  was  ready  for  the  field.  As  to  the  plan  of  operations,  on 
being  asked  by  the  President  if  he  had  ever  thought  what  he  would  do 
with  this  army  if  he  had  it,  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  it  was  his 
judgment  that  it  should  be  taken — what  could  be  spared  from  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  capital — to  York  River  to  operate  on  Bichmond.  The 
question  then  came  up  as  to  the  means  at  hand  of  transporting  a  large 
part  of  the  army  by  water.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  said  the 
means  had  been  fully  taxed  to  provide  transportation  for  twelve  thousand 
men.  After  some  further  conversation,  and  in  reference  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  actual  condition  f  f  the  army,  the  President  wished  we  should  comc^ . 
together  the  next  night  at  eight  o^clock,  and  that  General  Franklin  and  I 
should  meet  in  the  mean  time,  obtain  such  further  information  as  We 
might  need,  and  to  do  so  from  the  staff  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Imniediate  orders  were  to  be  given  to  make  the  rail- 
road over  Long  Bridge. 

Janua/ry  11. — Held  a  meeting  with  General  Franklin  in  the  morning  at 
the  Treasury  building,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the  operations  which 
in  our  judgment  were  best  under  existing  circumstances  of  season,  pres- 
ent position  of  the  forces,  preseLt  condition  of  the  country,  to  be  under- 
taken before  going  into  the  matter  as  to  when  those  operations  could  be 
set  on  foot.  I  urged  that  we  should  now  find  fortifications  in  York  lUver, 
which  would  require  a  movement  in  thnt  direction  to  be  preceded  by  a 
naval  force  of  heavy  guns  to  clear  them  out,  as  well  as  the  works  at  West 
Point.  That  Richmond  was  now  fortified,  t])at  we  could  not  hope  to 
carry  it  by  a  simple  march  aftel^a  successful  engagement,  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  take  a  sie^jce  train  with  us.  That  all  this  would  take  time, 
which  would  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass  his  forces  in  our  front, 
and  we  should  find  that  we  had  not  escaped  any  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  now  before  this  position,  but  simply  lost  time  and  money  to  find 
those  difficulties  where  we  should  not  have  so  strong  a  base  to  operate 
from,  nor  so  many  facilities,  nor  so  large  a  force  as  we  have  here,  nor,  in 
proportion,  so  small  a  one  to  overcome.  That  the  war  now  had  got  to 
be  one  of  positions  till  we  should  penetrate  the  line  of  the  enemy.  That 
to  overcome  him  in  front,  or  cut  his  communication  with  ihe  South, 
would,  by  its  moral  as  well  as  physical  effect,  prostrate  the  enemy,  and 
enable  us  to  undertake  any  future  operations  with  ease  and  certainty  of 
success ;  but  tliat,  in  order  of  time  as  of  importance,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  overcome  this  army  in  our  front,  which  is  beleaguering  our 
capital,  blockading  the  river,  and  covering  us  day  by  day  with  the  re-  * 
proach  of  impotence,  and  lowering  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  and 
of  our  people,  both  North  and  South,  and  that  nothing  but  what  is  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose  should  go  elsewhere. 
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General  Franklin  suggested  whether  Governor  Chase,  in  view  of  what 
we  were  charged  to  do,  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tell  us  where  General 
Burnside's  expedition  had  gone.  I  went  and  asked  him.  He  told  me 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  felt  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  said  he  was 
destined  for  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  Hatteras  Inlet  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  to  operate  on  Raleigh  and  Beaufort,  or  either  cf  them. 
That  General  McClellan  had,  by  direction  of  the  President,  acquainted 
him  with  his  plan,  which  w^as  to  go  with  a  large  part  of  this  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  Urbana  or  Toppahannock,  on  the  Kappaliannock,  and  then 
with  his  bridge  train  move  directly  on  Richmond.  On  further  consulta- 
tion with  General  Franklin,  it  was  agreed  that  our  inquiries  were  to  be 
directed  to  both  cases,  of  going  from  our  present  position,  and  of  remov- 
ing the  large  part  of  the  force  to  another  base  further  South. 

A  question  was  raised  by  General  Franklin,  whether,  in  deference  to 
General  McClellan,  we  should  not  inform  him  of  the  duty  we  were  or- 
dered to  perform.  I  said  the  order  I  received  was  marked  "  private  and 
confidential,''  and  as  they  came  from  the  President,  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  I  conceived,  as  a  common  superior  to  General  McClellan  and  both 
of  as,  it  was  for  the  President  to  say,  and  not  us,  and  that  I  would  con- 
sult tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  at  hand,  and  could  tell  us 
what  was  the  rule  in  the  Cabinet  in  such  matters.  The  Secretary  was  of 
opinion  that  the  matter  lay  entirely  with  the  President.  We  went  to 
Colonel  Kingsbury,  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Brigadier- General  Van  Vliet,  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Mtyor  Shivers, 
Commissary  of  Subsistence,  and  obtained  all  the  information  aesired. 

Met  at  the  President's  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  Present  the 
same  as  on  the  first  day,  with  the  addition  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
Judge  Blair,  who  came  in  after  the  meeting  had  begun  the  discussion.  I 
read  the  annexed  paper,  marked  (A),  as  containing  both  General  Frank- 
lin's and  my  own  views,  General  Franklin  agreeing  with  me,  in  view  of 
time,  &c.,  required  to  take  this  army  to  another  base,  that  the  operation 
could  best  tiow  be  undertaken  from  the  present  base,  substantially  as  pro- 
posed. The  Postmaster- General  opposed  the  plan,  and  was  fbr  having 
the  army,  or  as  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared,  go  to  York  River  or  For- 
tress Monroe,  either  to  operate  against  Richmond,  or  to  Suffolk  and  cut 
off  Norfolk,  that  being  in  his  judgment  the  point  (Fortress  Monroe  or 
York)  from  which  to  make  a  decisive  blow ;  that  the  plan  of  going  to  the 
front  from  this  position  was  Bull  Run  over  again,  that  it  was  strategically 
defective  as  was  the  effort  last  July,  as  then  we  would  have  the  operations 
upon  exterior  lines,  and  that  it  involved  too  much  risk ;  that  there  was 
not  as  much  difficulty  as  had  been  supposed  in  removing  the  army  down 
the  Chesapeake ;  that  only  from  the  Lower  Chesapeake  could  any  thing 
decisive  result  against  the  army  at  Manassas;  that  to  drive  them  from 
their  present  position  by  operating  from  our  present  base  would  only 
force  them  to  another  behind  the  one  they  now  occupy,  and  we  should 
have  all  our  work  to  do  over  again.  Mr.  Seward  thought  if  we  only  had 
a  victory  over  them,  it  would  answer^  whether  obtained  at  Manassas,  or 
frirther  South.  Governor  Chase  replied,  in  general  terms,  to  Judge 
Blair,  to  the  effect  that  the  moral  power  of  a  victory  over  the  enemy  in 
his  present  position  wAild  be  as  great  as  one  elsewhere,  all  else  equal ; 
and  the  danger  lay  in  the  probability  that  we  should  find,  after  losing 
time  and  millions,  that  we  should  have  as  many  difficulties  to  overcome 
below  as  we  now  have  above. 

The  President  wished  to  have  General  Meigs  in  consultation  on  the 
nubject  of  providing  water  transportation,  and  desired  General  Franklin 
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Bad  myself  to  sm  Lid  in  the  iDoroing,  and  meet  again  st  three  o'clock 
p.  K,  the  neat  day. 

JnH'tary  12. — ^Met  Generitl  Friinklin  at  General  MeigB's.  Conversod 
with  him  on  the  Eubject  of  otir  mi»Bion  at  liis  own  house.  I  expressed 
iny  views  to  General  Meigs,  wlio  agreed  with  me  in  the  iniun.  as  to  con- 
'  ceiitratiug  our  efforts  ogaiuet  the  etjein;  in  fruot  by  making  ii{;aiiist  liim 
{h>m  oor  present  position.  As  to  the  time  in  which  he  could  asseoibls 
wat«r  ti-nnsportatigii  for  tbir^  tliousand  m«U,  be  thoQght  lu  about  from 
four  to  BIX  -neeks. 

Met  at,  the  President's.  Geooral  M«ig9  mentioned  the  lime  iu  whieli 
he  could  assemble  trnnai>orts  as  a  inonlli  to  six  weeks.  The  general  sul>- 
ject  of  operations  frota  the  jireseut  buae  woa  agwi  disoussed,  Geoerftl 
Meig!(  a^rrecing  that  it  was  best  to  do  so,  and  to  uuncetitrfite  our  forc«a 
for  the  purpose.  The  President  and  Ur.  Seward  said  that  General  Mo- 
OlclLan  had  been  out  to  see  the  Fresi dent,  and  wa&  Jouldug  qnlte  KeU ; 
and  that  now,  od  he  was  able  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  army,  the  Prea- 
idont  would  drop  any  further  proceeding  with  us.  The  general  tlrlTt  of 
the  conversation  was  as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  ilio  army  further 
Soutli,  and  as  to  the  destination  of  Bornside'e  eipediiion.  The  Postmiu- 
ter-General  eaid  thut  if  it  was  the  intention  to  fight  out  hero  (MHaaa^as), 
tlien  we  ought  to  toneenirate.  It  was  BUgge«tod  and  urged  somewhat  oo 
the  President  to  countermand,  or  to  have  General  UoClellan  ci>unt«i^ 
mond,  General  lluriiside's  expedition,  and  bring  it  up  to  Actinia.  Tlia 
President  was,  however,  exceedingly  averse  from  interfering,  saying  ha 
disliked  exceedingly  to  stop  a  thing  long  since  planned,  just  as  it  WM 
ready  to  strike.  Nothing  was  done  but  to  appoint  cinother  meeting  the 
next  day  at  II  o'clock,  when  we  were  to  meet  General  McCletlan,  and 
again  discuss  the  question  of  the  movement  to  be  made,  &c.,  &a. 

Jonvarit  13,  Mimday. — Went  to  the  President's  with  iho  Secretary  of 
thf  rr,..i^iM-y.  ri-.?-=c!it,  the  President,  Governor  Chose,  Governor  Soward, 
1'"  '       '.  General  McClellan,  Oecerol  Meiii^  Geuorol.Frank- 

I:;  1  Ihink  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.     The  Prtsi- 

doiLi.  i'.'L:it![i..'  ti>  ii  riinp,  asked  me  to  go  over  tlie  plan  1  hod  before  spoken 
to  liiiii  of.  Ho,  nt  the  some  time,  made  a  brief  explanation  of  liow  he 
came  to  bring  General  Frankiin  and  General  McDowell  before  him.  I 
mentioned,  in  as  brief  ternis  as  iiossiblo,  wliat  General  Franklin  and  1  had 
done  under  the  Pre^dcnt's  order,  what  our  investigations  had  been 
directed  upon,  and  what  were  our  conclusions,  giving  as  nearly  as  I  could 
the  substance  of  the  paper  hereto  annexed,  marked  (B),  referring  to  going 
to  the  front  from  our  present  base  in  the  way  I  have  hereinbefore  stilted, 
referring  also  to  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  army  to  another  base  further 
soutli ;  that  we  had  been  informed  that  the  latter  movement  could  not  be 
commenced  under  a  month  to  six  weeks,  and  that  a  movement  to  the 
front  conl'l  be  undertaken  in  all  of  the  presi-nt  week.  General  Franklin 
dissented -only  as  to  the  time  I  mentioned  for  beginning  operntious  in  the 
front,  not  thinking  we  could  get  the  roads  in  order  by  that  time.  I 
added,  eommetiet  operations  in  all  of  tlie  week,  to  which  he  aiisentf  d. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  by  saying  something  apologetic  in  cxplanatioa 
of  the  position  in  which  we  were,  to  which  Generui  McClcllun  replied 
somewhat  coldly,  if  not  curtly :  "  You  are  entitfcd  to  have  any  opinion 
you  please!"  No  discussion  was  entered  into  by  him  whatever,  the  above 
being  tlie  only  remark  he  made. 

General  Franklin  said,  tliat,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  going  to  York 
River,  ho  did  it  knowing  it  was  in  the  direction  of  General  McClellan'i 
plans. 

I  said  that  I  hiul  acttyl  entirely  in  the  dark. 
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General  Meigs  spoke  of  his  agency  in  having  as  called  in  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  then  asked  what  and  when  any  thing  conld  be  done, 
again  goiqg  over  somewhat  the  same  gronnd  he  had  done  with  General 
Franklin  and  myself. 

General  McClellan  said  the  case  was  so  clear  a  blind  man  could  see  it, 
and  then  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  force  he  could  count 
upon ;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to 
Ship  Island,  or  whether  he  could  re-enforce  Greneral  Burnside.  Much  con- 
versation ensued,  of  rather  a  general  character,  as  to  the  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  men  paid  for  and  the  number  effective. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  put  a  direct  question  to  General 
McOlellan,  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  intended  doing  with  his  army,  and 
when  he  intended  doing  it.  After  a  long  silence,  General  McClellan  an- 
swered that  the  movement  in  Kentucky  was  to  precede  any  one  from  this 
place,,  and  that  that  movement  might  now  he  forced.  That  he  had  directed 
General  Buell,  if  he  could  not  hire  wagons  for  his  transportation,  that  he 
must  take  them.  After  another  pause,  he  said  he  must  say  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  develop  his  plans,  always  believing  that  in  military  matters 
the  fewer  persons  who  were  knowing  to  them  the  better ;  that  he  would 
tell  them  if  he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  The  President  then  asked  him  if  he 
had  counted  upon  any  particular  tin^e ;  he  did  not  ask  what  that  time 
was,  but  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any  particular  time  fixed,  when  a  move- 
ment could  be  commenced.  lLi>  replied  he  had.  "  Then,"  rejoined  the 
President,  "I  will  adjourn  this  meeting." 

Exhibit  A. 

Memoranda  on  which  to  hose  an  opinion,  required  hy  the  President,  oi  to 
when  the  Army  of  the  Fotomae  can  assume  offensive  operations. 

The  time  of  moving  depends  on  whether  the  army  is  in  whole,  or  in 
great  part,  to  be  removed  by  water  to  another  base  of  operations  to  the 
south  ;  or,  whether  it  is  to  move  against  the  enemy  now  immediately  in 
its  front.    General  Franklin  favored  the  first,  and  I  inclined  to  the  second. 

Inquiries  were  directed  in  each  case. 

1st- — If  the  base  is  to  be  changed  to  York  River,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  advance  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fleet  with  heavy  guns, 
to  silence  the  batteries  in  York  Kiver  and  the  works  at  its  head,  and  to 
keep  the  river  from  being  obstructed  as  is  the  Potomac  at  this  time. 

To  organize  such  a  fleet  I  should  think  would  require  more  time  than 
the  present  state  of  affairs  would  permit. 

To  land  the  force  this  side  of  York  River  with  a  view  to  turn  the  head 
of  it  at  West  Point  would  require  additional  land  transportation,  and  a 
heavy  additional  item  for  the  means  to  pass  the  rivers  (perhaps  in  face  of 
an  enemy)  between  the  point  of  debarkation  and  Richmond,  which  is 
supposed  as  the  objective  point  in  such  a  campaign. 

As  Richmond  is  fortified,  a  siege  train  and  materials  would  be  required. 

In  considering  the  quantity  of  land  transportation  required  to  move  on 
Richmond  from  any  point  of  debarkation  this  side  of  York  River,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  at  this  season  in  this  climate  the  roads  are  heavy ; 
and,  when  used  by  large  trains  of  artillery  or  baggage,  impasaabUj  unless 
corduroyed,  and,  as  the  army  could  not  move  on  only  one  road,  to  make 
several  would  take  time,  which  would  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass 
forces  in  the  front.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceal 
from  the  enemy  our  point  of  landing ;  and  he  is  at  this  time  expecting  us 
t^t  York,  where  he  has  already  a  considerable  force,  and  to  which,  from 
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Bichmond,  he  has  a  railroad  upon  which  to  bring  re-enforcementa,  and  a 
railroad  conimnnication  to  Acquia  Creek  and  his  main  force  at  Manassas. 
It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  land,  in  the  first  place,  witli  a  heavy 
force,  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  being  overwhelmed  and  driven  into  tlie 
bay. 

The  Chief  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  tbe  head-qnart^rs  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Brigadier-General  Van  Vliet  estimates  that 
with  every  exertion,  and  taking  canal-boats,  brigs,  &c.,  &c.,  to  l>e  found 
in  tl^  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  he  could  assemble  trans- 
portation, for  thirty  thousand  men,  in  about  twenty  days  from  the  time 
he  should  rer^re  the  order.  Nothing  is  on  hand  siye  what  is  in  cur- 
re:^l  use  nere  on  the  Potomac.  The  above  estimate  does  not  include  any 
land  transportation  for  the  troops  after  their  debarkation,  nor  any  for  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry,  but  only  for  the  troops  and  their  baggage  and  sub- 
sistence. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  I  nnderstand,  is  of  opinion  that  all  the 
available  means  of  water  transportation  would  be  fully  taxed  to  provide 
for  even  twelve  thousand  men. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  mentioned,  and  unforeseen  delays,  always 
sure  to  happen,  I  do  not  think  a  move  by  water  of  so  large  a  force  as  I 
deem  necessary  could  be  counted  upon  under  a  month. 

To  move  against  the  enemy  in  front,  we  have  thirteen  divisions,  of 
about  ten  thousand  men  each,  and  General  Banks^s  Division  at  Fred- 
erick. • 

There  is  for  this  force  four  thousand  four  hundred  wagons  ready  for 
service. 

If  we  use  the  railroads  out  of  Alexandria,  and  connect  them  over  the 
Long  Bridge  with  the  Baltimore  Railroad,  about  two  thousand  of  these 
wagons  and  ten  thousand  animals  may  be  dispensed  with,  certainly  for 
the  present. 

Of  artillery  there  is  sufficient  (three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces). 

Of  artillery  ammunition  there  is  sufficient  to  begin  with,  good  for  all 
but  New  York  regiments.  Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
new  Austrian  and  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  rifles  in  New  York ;  ammu- 
nition for  the  latter,  none  for  the  former. 

Small-arms  ammunition  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Siege  train: — ten  ten-inch  mortars,  with  ammunition;  five  thirty-two- 
pound  howitzers,  with  troops. 

Shelter  tents  and  stretchers,  forty-three  thousand. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  to  me  the  anny  should  be  ready  to  move 
in  all  of  next  week.  The  main  difficulty,  I  think,  is  in  its  yet  incomplete 
organization,  which  could  soon  be  remedied. 

(Signed)  I.  McDowell,  Brigadier-  General. 

January  10, 1862. 

TO    OEKSRAL   m'cLELLAN. 

President  Lincoln  addressed  the  following  letter  to  General  McClellan 
after  the  latter  had  landed  his  forces  on  the  Peninsula  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  It  relates  to  Sfireral  points  in  which  the  General^s  action  had 
already  excited  a  good  deal  of  public  uneasiness,  and  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  public  comment: — 

FoBTSBSS  HoNSoa,  May  9, 1802. 

My  Dbab  Sir  : — ^I  have  just  assisted  the  Secretary  of  War  in  forming 
the  part  of  a  dispatch  to  you,  relating  to  army  corps,  which  ai^patohi 
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of  course,  will  have  reached  yon  long  before  this  will.  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  privately  on  this  subject  I  ordered  the  army  corps 
organization  not  only  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  generals 
of  division,  but  also  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  military  man 
1  could  get  an  opinion  from,  and  every  modern  military  book,  yourself 
only  excepted.  Of  course,  I  did  not  on  my  own  judgment  pretend  to 
understand  the  subject.  I  now  think  it  indispensable  for  you  to  know 
how  your  struggle  against  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we  cannot 
entirely  disregard.  It  is  looked  upon  as  merely  an  effort  to  pamper  one 
or  two  pets,  and  to  persecute  nnd  degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have 
had  no  word  from  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  or  Keyes.  The  commanders 
of  these  corps  are  of  course  the  three  highest  officers  with  you,  but  I 
am  constantly  told  that  you  have  no  consultation  or  communication 
with  them;  that  you  consult  and  communicate  with  nobody  but  Fitz 
John  Porter,  and  perhaps  General  Franklin.  I  do  not  say  these  com- 
plaints are  true  or  just;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  proper  you  «hGuld  know 
of  their  existence.  Do  the  commanders  of  corps  disobey  your  orders  in 
any  thing? 

When  you  relieved  General  Hamilton  of  his  command  the  other  day, 
you  thereby  lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best  friends  in  the 
Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  aH  applicable  to  you  personally,  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  speak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they  please 
without  question ;  and  that  officers  of  the  army  must  cease  addressing 
insulting  letters  to  them  for  taking  no  greater  liberty  with  them.  But  to 
return,  are  you  strong  enough,  even  with  my  help,  to  set  your  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes,  all  at  once?  This  is  a 
practical  and  very  serious  question  for  you. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


•  C. 

WARNINGS   AGAINST  ASSASSINATION. 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  warnings  which  reached 
the  Government  at  various  times,  of  plots  on  foot  .against  the  lives  of 
the  President  and  other  eminent  officials.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  this 
kind  from  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  then  American  Consul  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  as  follows : — 

DxrAsnmrr  or  Stats,  WASimroTOir,  July  15,  1864. 

♦  ♦  *  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  a  period  anterior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  plots  and  conspiracies  for  the  purposes 
of  assassination  have  been  frequently  formed  and  organized,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  such  a  one  as  has  been  reported  to  you  is  now  in  agitation 
among  the  insurgents.  If  it  be  so,  it  need  furnish  no  ground  for  anxiety. 
Assassination  is  not  an  American  practice  or  habit,  and  one  so  vicious 
and  so  desperate  cannot  be  engrafted  into  ourjpolitical  system.  This 
conviction  of  mine  has  steadily  gained  strength  mce  the  civil  war  begun. 
Every  day's  experience  confirms  it.  The  President  during  the  heated 
season  occupies  a  country  house  near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  city.  He  goes  to  and  from  that  place  on  horseback  night 
and  morning  unguarded.  I  go  there  unattended  at  all  hours,  by  daylight 
and  moonlight,  by  starlight,  and  without  any  light. 
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At'a  later  date,  very  soon,  indtjed,  before  tbe  oeaassinatioa  of  th* 
President  and  Uie  horrible  Bttempt  upun  hia  own  life,  Mr.  Suward  ra-    -i 
ceived  tbe  roliowing  communiuation  from  onr  consul  in  Luodon. 
U]>on  the  etreogth  of  tlieso  letters  tliat  Uie  cooanltatioD  was  held  ttt  i 
■which  allnsioa  is  made  in  the  preceding  page: — 

Uwrtiui  8t*t»  CoiwjuTit,  Lostos,  Jfiiral  IT,  IHK.. 

My  Dear  Sib; — 1  herewitii  enclose  for  yonrpcmsal  (»(■  prirslelettefll 'l 
received  ihia  week  from  ■'  B,"  my  iecrot  agent  in  France.  On  receivintf 
the  Hrst,  dated  March  ISth,  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  for  a  mure  fnB 
■tatemont  of  all  be  knew  abont  its  contanis.  I  stated  to  him  that  thi^  ' 
Btory  aeeioed  vtry  improbable:  that  if  th^y  inteadcd  to  rtmort  to  siudi 
diabolic^  modes  of  warfare,  they  could  tind  instruments  enough  nesr 
at  hand  to  Berve  them  in  Huch  a  capacity,  and  have  their  worlcdone  or 
attempted  more  spei^lly  than  it  could  he  by^  sending  OMias^ins  fh>m 
Europe;  that  the  aasassins  wonld  he  Bnre  to  forfeit  their  own  lives,  ia, 
At  the  same  time  I  coold  not  ehat  oat  fruin  my  mind  the  idea  that  tlio 
atarring  of  our  priaouers,  shooting  and  torturing  them,  the  h<rt«l  bnm- 
inga,  tlie  piraoies.  the  hanging  of  Union  mija  in  the  insurgent  StatM,  the 
murdering  of  prisoners  of  war  in_  cold  blood  after  snrrendering,  and 
their  manifold  octs  of  cmelty.  rendered  the  purposes  named  nut  only 
probable,  tint  in  harmony  with  their  character  and  acts.  My  kiter 
brought  the  further  explanation  contained  in  the  second  letter  of  the  14tli 
inst    You  peroetve  tlie  statument  of  It.  rests  on  the  declaration  of  — 


w  goea  by  Uiat  name.  He  is  a  bnstuesa  agent  of  the  rebels 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  to  aa  great  on  extent  jicrhapa  aa 
any  one  employed  by  them,  or  any  one  under  their  dirocCiofi.  Ho 
travels  most  of  the  time  from  place  to  placo,  giving  directions  aiid  «aper- 
iutending  th(^  purchase  and  shipment  of  war  material.  D.  haa  trarolled 
much  with  htm,  and  seems  to  have  hia  entire  confideDce.    I  do  not  think 

would  make  such  a  revelation  to  B.  unless  he  believed  it  well 

founded.  If  tlioy  are  to  conio  out  openly  as  prolessionul  aB,iasains, 
it  is  not  at  all  ;>robabli>  that  tlie  di»tijigiii^hed  persons  uairjod  aro  th* 
(inly  onus  selected  for  their  vengeance,  or  that  our  Chief  Magistrate,  or 
General  Grant,  aro  left  out  of  their  rille.  Tbe  danRers  they  see  to  then 
in  the  cairn  forbearance,  the  inflexible  justice  and  ^rm  determination  of 
President  Lincolo,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  tliem. 

Ancordiug  to  myrtijuest,  a  full  dosmption  of  the  man  calling  liimself 
Clark  is  given  in  the  second  letter.  JidinsUin  is  unknown  to  "  It."  If 
Clark  has  really  set  forth  on  such  a  mission,  lie  will  probably  attempt  to 
make  his  way  into  Sherman's  camgi  as  a  private  soldier,  and  attempt  the 
deed  during  an  engagement  when  Slienuan  is  under  fii<c. 

Whether  there  is  any  actual  foundation  for  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
letters  or  not,  I  think  it  not  my  duty  to  withhold  them,  for  fear  it  may  be 
on^y  another  added  to  the  thousand  false  rtimnrs  which  have  got  into 
circulation.  I  send  you  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  tlie  subject, 
that  you  may  act  as  you  deem  exi'edient  in  the  case.  Permit  me  U>  ex- 
press my  earnest  desire,  whatever  may  l>e  the  wish  of  the  rebels  in  re- 
gard to  you,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  the  worst  that  fiendish  brains  can 
entertain,  that  your  valuablu  life  may  long  be  spared  to  yoiu-  friends  and 
the  iervico  of  the  Itepnllic. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

F.  n.  Moaac 

lion.  WiLLiAU  H.  Sewaro,  Secretary  0/ Slate. 

P.  S. — Please  regard  B.'s  letter  as  strictly  confidential,  I  mean  aa  far  M 
'  the  tMiM  of  the  writer  ia  concerned. 
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Pabts,  Sundayj  Mareh  1%  I860). 

My  Deab  8ib  : — I  wrote  you  on  Friday  eve  late,  in  hopes  it  would 
reach  you  at  your  hotel  last  eveniuj?.  I  have  learned  only  an  hour  since, 
that  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  a  steamer  will  be  in  waiting  at  Belisle, 
or  the  island  of  Oleron  (the  last  named  some  forty  miles  off  the  mouth 
of  Bordeaux  Erie)  with  war  material  and  supplies  for  the  rams ;  most 
of  the  stuff  is  from  Hamburg,  reshipped  on  board  of  an  English  steamer, 
which  has  been  chartered  for  the  purpose.  She  is  a  Newcastle  steamer, 
and  said,  to  be  very  swift.  I  must  communicate  at  once  with  Walker 
at  Ferrol.  Two  desperate  characters  have  just  left  here  (on  Wed- 
nesday, I  believe,  but  not  sure),  one  for  the  North  and  the  other  for 
the  South ;  one  of  them  I  know  ;  he  has  been  loafing  here  for  some  time, 
hard  up.  His  name  is  Olark,  the  other  Johnston,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  had  never  seen  him,  he  having  been  here  only  a  few  days. 
Their  object  is  the  assassination  of  Sherman  and  Mr,  Seward.  Clark  is 
to  join  Sherman's  army  and  accomplish  his  deed.  The  other  goes  direct 
to  Washington,  and  the  first  opportunity  that  offers  kill  Mr.  Seward. 
Their  expenses  are  paid,  and  if  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
murderous  designs,  are  to  receive  five  thousand  dollars  each.  Here  is  a 
pretty  state  of  affairs ;  and  I  fear  those  are  not  the  only  ones  that  they 
mtend  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon,  and  you  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  convey  this  to  Mr.  Seward  and  General  Sherman,  as  I  feel  posi- 
tive it  is  true,  for  the  party  that  divulged  to  me  has  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  would  not  have  said  such  a  thing  to  me  were  it  not 
true.  They  think  b^  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Seward  that  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  to  get  another  as  able  to  fill  his  place,  as  they  say,  so  rabid 
for  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Southern  cause.  And  Sherman  being 
the  only  real  Greneral  that  we  have  got,  if  he  could  be  got  rid  of,  the 
task  is  an  easy  one,  as  there  is  no  Yankee,  to  use  their  expression,  to  be 
found  that  can  fill  his  place.  And  only  see  the  ingenuity  of  the  rebels 
here ;  they  have  caiised  to  be  circulated,  and  it  is  quite  current,  that 
General  Sherman  is  dead.  This  is  done  for  the  sole  cause  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  to  receive  his  death  beforehand,  so  as  that  they  may  not  be 
taken  by  surprise.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  deep  laid  plot,  and  the 
Devil  himself  is  no  match  for  them.  I  have  given  you  all  the  facts  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  at  once,  as  I  considered  it  my  duty  so  to  do  as  soon  as 

Possible,  so  that  you  may  convey  it  to  Washington  with  all  dispatch.  I 
on^t  know  this  Johnston,  or  I  would  describe  him,  so  that  he  might  be 
arrested  at  once,  but  to  my  knowledge  I  have  never  seen  him.  Cooper 
came  last  night,  and  to-day  spent  an  hour  with  me.  On  leaving  he  said 
he  would  return  and  dine  with  me,  but  about  an  hour  since  I  learned 
that  he  went  off  in  haste  to  Cherbourg.  I  don't  know  what's  up 
there,  as  I  have.heard  nothing  from  them ;  but  there  must  be  something 
in  the  wind.  Friday  a  courier  was  sent  off  as  I  stated  to  you,  as  I  was 
asked  to  go ;  but  being  ill  I  could  not,  and  to-day.  Cooper  leaving  so  sud- 
denly, looks  suspicious.  I  can  give  you  a  full  description  of  Clark  at 
once  if  you  wish  it.  I  am  better,  and  quite  able  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney to  Bordeaux  or  Ferrol,  but  as  yet  keep  myself  in  doors,  so  that  I 
may  not  be  ^lled  on  to  go  anywhere  for  them  before  I  hear  from  you  : 
then  I  can  excuse  myself  for  a  few  days  in  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  get  to  Bordeaux.  I  hope  you  have  received  my  note  on  Saturday  eve, 
and  written  me  to-day^  If  I  am  to  go  to  B— —  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  If  you  have  not  written  me  before  you  receive  this,  send  me  twenty 
pounds,  so  that  I  may  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Hoping  that  all 
of  the  first  of  the  note  will  be  received  at  Washington  in  time  to  frustrate 
the  hellish  designs,  I  am  truly  yours,  B. 
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Pun.  JTanA  II,  18a 

Dear  Sin:^Tonrs  of  yesterday  cmne  duly  to  hand  lliia  marnin^  and. 
I  answer  in  ns  brief  a  manner  its  poseililo  to  ila  couteots  in  every  parlicnltt'i 
I    AB  yon  rcqiiBsL 

,     The  rnni,  at  BordeanT,  lenvea  thnt  port  to  go  to  Gennauy.  where  r«- 

I   port  nays  stie  is  to  tie  «o1d  to  the  Prasuan  Goyi?rnnient.     So  did  the  other 

— now  tiiB  Sloneitall,  in  Confederate  hands,  laying  at  Ferrol,  Spain — 

I   iuve  Bordeaux,  for  tba  nne  of  iha  Danish  Govemtnertt.    Tbey  mnst  um 

t  strategy  to  get  them  out  of  a  French  port — once  ont,  they  can  do  aa  Ihey 

L  LpleaHe  with  her.     I  am  perfectly  BatlaDed,  and  I  believe  it  beyond  a  qnes- 

f  non  of  doabt,  timt  the  ram  now  at-Bordesnx  belongs  to.  and  is  intended 

I  .Ibr  the  use  of  tlie  rebels,  and  w-il]  go  into  their  Lands,  if  not  directly,  in- 

i   directly,  o»p^ial!y  if  there  is  any  preeanre  oaed  by  the  French  Govern- 

^Tnent.    Bnt  my  opinion  is,  tJiis  Qoveminent  will  only  wink  at  her  depar- 

're.    I  have  repeatedly  (being  one  of  the  order  of  the  Sons)  heard  the 

■DOve  things  discnaaed,  from  IJue  to  time,  i>y  McCultoch,  DeLton,  HeaBlU, 

Uaofarlan,  and  otlii^rB  of  the  secret  order.    The  captain  of  the  Stoaeteatt, 

Captain  Page,  is  here,  and  has  been  for  some  days  (!  forgot  to  mention 

this  in  my  last),  as  well  as  several  of  the  officers  uf  the  late  rebel  steamer 

Horida,  and  I  believe  they  leave  to-day.     The  StontKall  is  lying  at 

Ferrol,  and  the  Kiagara  is  at  Cormuia — two  different  harbors,  but  not  far 

apart.    I  hear  nothing  an  to  when  they  intend  to  luave  Ferrol,  but  this 

mnoh  I  have  learned — that  when  they  are  ready  to  go  to  sea.  they  viH 

mn  one  to  Comnna  where  the  Niagnm  is,  and  demand  of  ^o  Spanidlt 

Government  twenty-foor  hours'  detention  of  the  Niagara,  so  as  to  enabla 

them  to  pat  to  sea.     Bat  if  Oommodore  Craven  wlopts  the  plan  I  ng- 

gtsted  when  I  last  saw  him,  this  plan  of  theirs  wHl  be  cisily  evaded. 
lark  I  believe  to  be  the  real  name  of  the  party  of  whom  I  wrote  yon  inniy 
lut;  he  has  been  hanging  on  here  for  some  time.  Tliey  oonld'  hare  no 
possible  object  in  imposing  on  me  in  this  particnlar."  That's  his  !ni-iiii-^s 
anil  both  lie  and  Johnston  Lave  gone,  for  the  iivowed  porpost-,  n~  I  h^ive 
before  stated  to  yon,  of  taking  the  lives  of  Mr.  Seward  and  General 
Slierman.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  hut  th.it  there  are  others  watch- 
ing for  the  same  opportunity.  The  opinion  is  with  many  of  them  here, 
that  Mr.  Seward  is  defaeto  tlie  President,  aoddoesjust  as  he  fileases,  and 
were  it  not  for  him,  they  could  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement.  It 
wontd  be  useless  for  mo  to  repeat  to  yon  all  that  1  hear  on  the  subject,  and 
the  argametitA  pro  and  con.  This  Clark,  I  believe,  has  some  other  mis- 
sion aswcll  as  that  of  seeking  the  life  of  General  Sherman,  lie  is  in  height 
about  five  feet  nine  inolies,  rather  slender,  thin  in  flesh,  high  cheek-bones, 
low  forehead,  eyes  dark  and  sunken,  very  quiet,  seldom  or  ever  speaks 
in  company  unless  spoken  to,  has  a  large  dnrk-brown  mustache,  and 
large,  long  goatee;  hair  much  darker  than  whiskers,  and  complexion 
rather  sallow.  While  here  wore  gray  clothea  and  wide-awake  slouch- 
hat.  He  is  a  Tesan  by  birth,  has  a  very  determined  look,  and  from  all 
aiipearances,  I  shoald  judge,  would,  if  possible,  accomplish  whaterer  he 
undertakes.  The  other  man,  Johnston,  I  know  nothing  of.  as  ho  waa 
only  here  some  three  t>r  fo'nr  days — he  came  from  Canada,  r^d  Liverpoid — 
Dor  would  it  bo  prudent  for  me  t«  make  any  inquiries  concerning  him, 
under  the  circumstances,  as,  if  any  thing  ever  transpires,  and  he  was 
taken,  suepieioD  from  that  fact  might  point  to  me.  And  I  beg  tlint  on  no 
occasion  will  yon  ever  make  use  of  my  name,  so  that  they  could  get  any 
duo  to  me;  if  yon  did,  from  that  moment  my  fate  would  be  sealed,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  bound  myself  to  their  cause,  under  so  fearful  an  oath.  I 
once  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  tFio  Southerners,  but  from  recent 
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facts  and  events  I  have  changed  those  opinions,  and  now  my  firm  helief 
is,  that  tJiey  would  stop  at  no  act,  if  necessary  to  accomplish  their  dear, 
cherished  Confederation.  The  offer,  five  thousand  dollars,  is  a  good  one, 
and  there  is  to  be  found  plenty  who  would  gladly  catch  at  it.  You  can- 
not for  one  moment  have  the  slightest  idea  of  their  feelings  towards  the 
North,  and  it  increases  as  their  struggle  becomes  more  desperate.  The 
heads  here  are  in  daily  consultation,  and  what  is  there  discussed  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  was  Cooper  who  told  mo  of  these  two  men 
going  out  on  their  diabolical  mission,  or  I  perhaps  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  matter  at  all,  and  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  convey  to  you 
the  facts  as  I  got  them,  at  once,  so  that,  if  possible,  their  designs  might 
be  thwarted,  and  every  precaution  taken  that  was  necessary ;  for  I  repeat 
again  what  I  have  already  done  to  you  before :  they  are  bent  on  destruc- 
tion, and  will  not  stop  at  any  object,  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  so  as  to 
attain  their  ends — and  mark  me,  Mr.  Seward  is  not  the  only  one  they 
will  assassinate.  I  have  heard  some  fearful  oaths,  and  it^s  war  to  the 
teeth  with  them.  I  feel  confident  that  there  is  some  ^cret  understanding 
between  them  and  the  Emperor*of  this  Government ;  at  least  I  am  given 
to  understand  so.  The  death  of  the  Duke  de  Morny  has  deprived  them 
of  an  interview  with  the  Emperor^  which  was  to  have  taken  place,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  on  Sunday  last.  My  sickness  has  prevented  me  from 
being-  fully  posted  to  all  recent  movements,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  my 
health  will  in  a  short  time  be  fully  re-established,  and  after  my  return 
from  Bordeaux,  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  all  movements.  I  have  written 
at  some  length,  but  required,  as  you  requested  a  full  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  facts.  Be  kind  enough  to  see  that  my  name  is  not  used  at 
Washington,  for  there  are  plenty  on  the  sharp  lookout  there,  and  it 
would  be  heralded  back  here,  and  it  might  prove  fatal  for  me.  I  believe 
I  cannot  add  any  thing  more  at  present,  i  ou  did  not  send  me  all  I  re- 
quested ;  please  send  it  at  once  to  Bordeaux  by  return  of  mail.  I  leave 
for  Bordeaux  to-night,  and  will  do  as  you  request. 

^    Believe  me  truly  yours,  B. 


REPORTS,  DISPATCHES,  AND  PROCLAMATIONS  RELATING 

TO  THE  ASSASSINATION. 

Wab  Dbpabtmzst;  WAsmxerov,  AprU  10^  1.80  a.  x. 
Mtyor-General  Dix,  New  York : 

This  evening,  at  about  9.30  p.  m.,  at  Ford^s  Theatre,  the  President, 
while  sitting  in  his  private  box  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  M^jor 
Rathburn,  was  shot  by  an  assassin,  who  suddenly  entered  the  box  and 
approached  behind  the  President. 

The  assassin  then  leaped  upon  the  stage,  brandishing,  a  large  dagger  or 
knife,  and  ma(^  his  escape  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

The  pistol-ball  entered  the  back  of  the  President's  head  and  penetrated 
nearly  through  the  head.    The  wound  is  mortal. 

The  President  has  been  insensible  ever  since  it  was  inflicted,  and  is  now 
dying. 

About  the  same  hour  an  assassin,  whether  the  same  or  not,  entered  Mr. 
Seward's  apartments,  and,  under  pretence  of  having  a  prescription,  was 
shown  to  the  Secretary's  sick  chamber.  The  assassin  immediately  rushed 
to  the  bed  and  inflicted  two  or  three  stabs  on  the  throat  and  two  on  the  face. 


!nII  jo  fr^-tur'T'l  in  two  [ilnncn,  liesidiM  &  »r-ere 
lut.     'Ill"  nl.t<-i.<]niit  U  nllil  alire,   but  1iu[>C'le^     VjJ?f 

liiirii'l  iviili  i-nw:iiu.\.\i:  I'ortaintv  llidt  two  wsa^jics  were 
or  ril.tx  rrliiK'     Wilk.'x  l!..»Ih  U.-iu);  the  (Ui«  that  '•L^.t  tL« 

itiFiI  III!  I'liii  lianlly  ei«;a[)o. 
in   \'.««\\l'•^  trunk,  tliut  Die  murder  v 

H.,    Iiiit   I'vll   (hroiiKli   tliun   bvcau^  t 
I'liiiii.iid  <:oiilil  bo  bi'ikrd  from." 
I  til  lliti  livury-Htfiblu  &t  hii  o'clock  lart 
.ilr  liiirHOH  ubiiiit  tun  o'clock,  or  frhortJj 

wiMibl  iii'jii'iir  Ibiil  tliiiy  liiid  for  aovurul  dujs  bccu  aevkiog  their 
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chance,  but  for  some  nnknown  reason  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
last  night. 

One  of  them  has  evidentlv  made  his  way  to  Baltimore ;  the  other  has 
not  jet  been  traced. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


Was  Dbpjlbtmkkt,  Wasbinotoii,  April  IS,  1869k 

To  Major-Gen eral  Dix,  New  York : 

Abraham  Lincoln  died  this  morning  at  twenty-two  minntes  after 
seven  o'clock. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


THE    DEATn-BBD. 

Unofficial  Account  of  the  last  Moments  of  the  President, 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  the  President  breathed  his  last, 
closing  liis  eyes  as  if  falling  to  sleep,  and  his  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  perfect  sereni^.  There  were  no  indications  of  pain,  and  it 
was  not  known  that  he  was  .dead  until  the  gradually  decreasing  respira- 
tion ceased  altogether. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  6urley,  of  tlie  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
immediately  on  its  being  ascertained  that  life  was  extinct,  knelt  at  the 
bedside  and  offered  an  impressive  prayer,  which  was  responded  to  by  all 
present,     y    . 

Dr.  Gurle5^  then  proceeded  to  the  ft'ont  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln,  Mr.  John^llay,  the  Private  Secretary,  and  otherb 
were  waiting,  where  h«  again  offered  a  prayer  for  the  consolation  of  the 
family. 

Tlie  following  minutee,  tak^n  by  Dr.' Abbott,  show  the  condition  of  the 
late  President  througho^tythe  x^ght : —  \ 

11  oVlock,  pulse  44.  \ 

11.05  o'clock,  pulse  45,  an$.j|frowH^  Vv^aker. 

11.10  o'clock,  pulse  45.  ;.  ^    V 

11.15  o'clock,  pulse  42.  ' ''..  ^\ 

11.20  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiratftm  27  to^. 

11.25  o'clock,  pulse  42.  \ 


11.82  o'clock,  pulse  48  and  fidl.      X  \X 

11.40  o'clock,  pulse  46.  X    J     \- 


•  \:  \ 


11.45  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiration  22.     ^  \ 

12  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  22. 
12.15  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  21, 
Eochymosis  both  eyes. 
12.30  o'clock,* pulse  45. 
12.32  o'clock,  pulse  60.  '  ,^        \ 

12.35  o'clock,  pulse  66. 

12.40  o'clock,  pulse  69,  right  eye  much  swollen,  and  edchyibosi* 
12.45  o'clock,  pulse  70. 

^  2.55  o'clock,  pulse  80,  struggling  motion  of  arms. 
1  o'clock,  pulse  86,  respiration  30. 
1.30  o'clock,  pulse  96,  appearing  easier. 

1.45  o'clock,  pulse  86,  very  quiet,  respiration  irregular,  Mrs.  Unooin 
pres**nt. 
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2.10  o^clock,  Mrs.  Lincoln  retired  with  Robert  Dnooln  to  an  ac^joining 
room. 

2.80  o'clock,  President  very  quiet,  pnlso  64,  respiration  28. 

2.62  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  80. 

8  o'clock,  visited  again  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

8.26  o'clock,  respiration  24,  and  regnlar. 

8.86  o'clock,  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley. 

4  o'clock,  respiration  26,  and  regular. 

4.16  o'clock,  pulse  60,  respiration  26. 
*    6.60  o'clock,  respiration  28,  regular. 

6  o'clock,  pulse  failing,  respiration  28. 
6.80  o'clock,  still  failing,  and  labored  breathing. 

7  o'clock,  symptoms  of  immediate  dissolution. 

7.22  o'clock,  death. 

Surrounding  the  deatli-bed  of  the  President  were  Yice-Prejtident  John- 
son; Secretiiries  Stanton,  Welles,  McGulloch,  and  Usher;  Postmaster- 
General  Dennison  and  Attorney  -  General  Speed ;  Generals  Halleck, 
Meigs,  Farnsworth,  Augur,  and  Todd;  Senator  Sumner;  Rev.  Dr. 
Gurley;  Speaker  Colfax;  £z-Grovemor  Farwell;  Judge  Carter,  Judge 
Otto;  Surgeon-General  Barnes;  Doctors  Crane,  Stone,  Abbott,  and  HiUl; 
M.  B.  Field  and  R.  F.  Andrews. 

WaE  DBPABTMBrT,  WAJUII.fOTOX,  ApHl  16^  8  P.  M. 

Migor-General  Dix,  New  York: 

Official  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  President,  Abraham  Linooln,  was 
given  by  the  heads  of  departments  this  morning  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
Vic€  Preradert,  upon  whom  the  Constitution  devolved  the  office  of  Presi- 
dmt.  Mr.  Johnson,  upon  receiving  this  notice,  appeared  before  the  Hon. 
8alm<  n  P.  Chase,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath 
oi'  offio«9  aj  President  of  the  United  States,  and  assumed  its  duties  and 
toictions.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  President  met  the  heads  of  departments 
In  Cabinet  meeting  at  the  Treasury  building,  and  among  other  business 
the  foUowin/;  wos  transacted : — 

FJftf^  The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  were 
'''^^'vod  to  fio  f:3yeral  secretaries,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  respective 
departments. 

£hc»iuL  Vanam  Hunter,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  disability  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  son,  Frederick  Seward,  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Third,  The  President  formally  announced  that  he  desired  to  retain  the 
present  secretaries  of  departments  of  his  Cabinet,  and  they  would  go  on 
and  discharge  their  respective  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the 
memorable  event  that  had  changed  the  head  of  the  Government. 
All  business  in  the  departments  was  suspended  during  the  day. 
(  The  surgeons  report  Hhat  the  condition  of  Mr.  Seward  remains  un- 

I  changed.    Ue  is  doing  well. 

I  Ho  improvement  in  Mr.  Frederick  Seward. 

The  murderers  have  not  yet  been  apprehended. 
»  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  qf  War, 

THB    ASSASSINS. 

Circular  from  the  ProvoBt-Ma/rthal  OeneraL 

Was  DSPABmKRT,  PBOVOn-MAMHAL  OUfBBAL'S  ncssAV  i 

Wasbuiotoh,  D.  d,  April  1&,  9.40  a.  m.  f 

It  is  believed  that  the  assassins  of  the  President  and  Secretary  Sewani 
arr  attempting  to  escape  to  Canada.    You  will  make  a  careful  and  thor- 
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oagh  examinatioQ  of  all  persons  attemptiDg  to  cross  from  the  United 
States  into  Oanada,  and  will  arrest  saspicious  persons.  The  most  vigilant 
scrutiny  on  yonr  part  and  the  force  at  yoar  disposal  is  demanded.  A  de- 
scription of  the  parties  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  murder  will  be 
telegraphed  you  to-day;  but  in  the  mean  time  be  active  ia  preventing  the 
crossing  of  any  suspicious  persons. 

By  order  of  the  Ssobbtabt  of  War. 

N.  L.  Jeffebs,  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Acting  Provost-Marshal  Gen- 
eral. 

REWARD  OFFBRBD  BT  SBORXTART  STAKTON. 

Was  DsPAinuurr,  WABHixaTON,  April  20,  18C0l 

M^or-General  Johk  A.  Diz,  New  York : 

The  murderer  of  our  late  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  still 
at  large.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  by  this  Department 
for  his  apprehension  in  addition  to  any  reward  offered  by  municipal 
authorities  or  State  Execnl^ives. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  apprehension 
of  G.  A.  Atzerot,  sometimes  called  ^^Port  Tobacco,''  one  of  Booth's  ac- 
complices. Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  the 
apprehension  of  David  C.  Uarold,  another  of  Booth's  accomplices.  A 
liberal  reward  will  be  paid  for  any  information  that  shall  conduce  to  the 
arrest  of  either  the  above-named  criminals  or  their  accomplices.  All 
persons  harboring  or  secreting  the  said  persons,  or  either  of  them,  or 
aiding  or  assisting  their  concealment  or  escape,  will  be  treated  as  accom- 
plices in  the  murder  of  the  President  and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  trial  before  a  military  com- 
mission and  the  punishment  of  death. 

Let  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  be  removed  from  the  land  by  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  the  murderers. 

All  good  citizens  are  exhorted  to  aid  public  justice  on  this  occasion. 
Every  man  should  consider  his  own  conscience  charged  with  this  solemn 
duty,  and  rest  neither  night  nor  day  until  it  be  accomplished. 

Edwik  M.  Stanton,  Secreta/ry  of  War, 

FLIGHT    OF   THE    ASSASSINS. 

Wab  DxrABncsHT,  Wabhimotok,  AprUVk 

Migor-G^neral  John  A.  Dix,  New  York: 

The  counties  of  Prince  George,  Oharles,  and  St.  Mary's  have,  during 
the  whole  war,  been  noted  for  hostility  to  the  Government,  and  its  pro- 
tection to  rebel  blockade-runners,  rebel  spies,  and  every  species  of  public 
enemy ;  the  murderers  of  the  President  harbored  there  before  the  murder, 
and  Booth  fled  in  that  direction.  If  he  escapes  it  will  be  owing  to  rebel 
accomplices  in  that  direction. 

The  military  commander  of  the  department  will  surely  take  measures 
to  bring  these  rebel  sympathizers  and  accomplices  in  murder  to  a  sense  of 
their  criminal  conduct  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

THE    CONSriRAOT    ORGANIZED    IN    CANADA. 

Wab  DBPABTMBWTf  Wabhixoton,  April  Si,  I86C1 

M^'or-General  John  A.  Dix,  New  York : 

This  Department  has  information  that  the  President's  murder  was 
organized  in  Canada,  and  approved  at  Ridimond. 

One  of  the  assassins,  now  in  prison,  who  attempted  to  kill  Mr.  Seward, 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  St.  Albans  raiders. 

Edwiw  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
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BOOTH    KILLED HAROLD    CAPTURED. 

Wak  BspAKnfXNT,  Washikotox,  Apru  >     ^  *    *.  u. 

Mfyor-General  Dix,  New  York: 

J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  Harold  were  chased  from  the  swar'ir^  \n  St.  Marj's 
County,  Maryland,  to  Garrett^s  farm,  near  Port  Royal,  ob  Ji«  itappahan- 
nock,  by  Colonel  Baker's  forces. 

The  barn  in  which  they  took  refuge  was  fired. 

Booth,  in  making  his  escape,  was  shot  through  the  1  efcd  and  killed, 
lingering  about  three  hours,  and  Harold  was  captured. 

13ooth^8  body  and  Harold  are  now  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

REWARD    OFFERED    BY    PRESIDENT   JOHNSON. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^  It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  the  bureau  of  military  justice 
that  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  late  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  were  incited,  concerted,  and  procured  by  and  between  Jetferson 
Davis,  late  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  C.  Clay, 
Beverly  Tucker,  George  N.  Saunders,  W.  C.  Cleary,  and  other  rebels  and 
traitors  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  harbored  in  Canada : 
now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done,  I,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  offer  and  promise  for  the  arrest  of  said 
persons,  or  either  of  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stat<?s,  so  that 
they  can  be  brought  to  trial,  the  following  rewards :  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis ;  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  arrest  of  Clement  C.  Clay ;  twenty-five  diousand  dollars  for 
the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson,  late  of  Mississippi ;  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  arrest  of  George  N.  Saunders ;  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  arrest  of  Beverly  Tucker,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  William  C.  Cleary,  late  clerk  of  Clement  C.  Clay. 

The  Provost-Marslial  General  of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  cause 
a  description  of  said  persons,  with  notice  of  the  above  rewards,  to  be 
published. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  second  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  aii<l  of 

[l.  8.]  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty, 
ninth. 
By  the  President :  Andrew  Joiinson. 

W.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

THE    FUNERAL. 

War  Departjiicmt.  Wabbxkotoh,  WtdnMdayy  April  17, 1  p.  m. 

Major-General  Dix: 

The  arrangements  for  conveying  the  President's  remains  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  have  been  changed  this  morning.  They  will  go  direct  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
thence  to  Springfield.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
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SECOND    D18PAT0U. 
Was  DKPAimnirr,  Washimoton,  April  19,  1865^  11  p.  u. 

Mfjor-General  Joim  A.  Dix  New  York : 

It  has  been  finally  concluded  to  conform  to  the  original  arrangements 
made  yesterday  for  the  conveyance  of  the  remains  of  the  late  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Washington  to  Springfield,  viz. :  By  way  of  Bal- 
timore, Ilarrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Albany,  BufFaJo,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago,  to  Springfield. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

OFFICIAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

WAsniNaTOK,  April  16, 1860. 

To  J.  0.  Deuby,  United  States  Dispatch  Agent,  New  York : 

Send  a  copy  of  the  following  to  Mr.  Adams  at  London  by  the  steamer 
of  to-day,  if  in  time : — 

Charles  Fkancis  Adams,  &c.,  &c.  : 

The  sad  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  announce  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  last  night,  by  a  pistol-shot  from  a  person 
who  entered  his  box  for  the  purpose.  The  assassin  escaped,  but  it  is 
sniiposed  has  since  been  arrested. 

The  President  died  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 

Vice-President  Johnson  has  assumed  the  functions  of  President,  having 
been  sworn  in  by  the  Chief-Justice. 

About  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  by,  it  is  believed,  a  difi;er- 
ent  person,  to  assjussinate  Mr.  Seward ;  but  the  murderer  only  succeeded 
in  inflicting  painful  and  severe  wounds,  principally  upon  his  face. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  was  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  wea]>on  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  attacked  his  father,  and  is  grievously  hurt. 
His  brother  was  also  wounded  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  as  was  Mr. 
Hansen,  a  messenger  of  the  department,  who  was  with  tlic  Secretary, 
and  the  male  nurse  in  attendance. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

[The  above  telegraphic  dispatch  was  sent  oft*  by  the  Portland  steamer 
at  three  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  April  15.] 

acting  secretary  hunter  to  hib  subordinates. 

Dkpartmknt  or  8tatk,  Wasuinotok,  April  17,  lS€3i 
It  it  hereby  ordered  that,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  late  illustrious 
Chief  Magistrate,  all  officers  and   others  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm  for  the  period  of  six 
months.  W.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary. 

orders    from    secretary    STANTON    AND    GENERAL    QRaNT. 

War  DBPAKTJfEWT,  ADJUTA.VT-GENKKAL'a  OfTH'K,  I 

Wabuivoton,  April  16,  1S65.  f 

General  Orders,  No.  66. — The  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  announces  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  the  untimely  and 
lamentable  death  of  the  illustrious  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of 
the  United  States : — 

Wae  D«partmekt,  Wajiih?««ton,  April  IC,  IS65. 

The  distressing  duty  has  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
announce  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  that  at  twenty-two  minntcs 
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(iter  beveu  o'clock  on  tlie  moruingof  Baturdaf,  the  15th  da;  of  April. 
1865,  Abrtiham  Lincoln,  President  of  Oxe  United  Stutca,  died  of  &  laoTfai 
wound  inflicted  on  bim  by  aa  assassin.  The  armies  of  the  United  Stiil«ti 
Till  share  with  their  fellow-citizeng  the  feelings  of  grief  aod  Iiorror 
iOBpired  by  the  mast  atrocioas  marder  of  their  great  and  licloved  Presi- 
dent and  Ciiininander-in-Ohiuf  with  profound  sorrow,  will  mourn  his 
/death  as  a  national  polamitj.  The  head-qnarters  of  everj  depsrlment, 
post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal  wiJl  be  draped  in  moorning  for  thirty  days, 
and  appropriate  fnneral  honors  will  be  paid  by  every  army,  and  in  every 
department,  aod  at  every  military  post,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  to  the  memory  of  tiio  late  illuslriouB  Chief  Magistrate  of  tho 
i.IiatiDD,  and  Commender'iti- Chief  of  the  armies.  Licotcnant'Gcnoral 
•  Grant  will  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  carrying  this  order  into 
«fiect.  Edwis  M,  Stabtoit,  Seeretary  of  War. 

On  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  at  head- qoarters  of  every 
'  military  division,  department,  army-post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal,  and 
at  tlie  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  troopt  and  cadets  will  be 
'  paraded  at  ton  o'clock  a.  v.,  and  the  order  read  to  them.  After  wh><:h 
all  labor  and  operations  for  the  day  will  cease,  and  be  suspended,  as  far  aa 
practi<!able  in  a  state  of  war.  TLe  national  flag  will  bo  displayed  at  haJf- 
ataff.  At  the  dawn  of  day  thirteen  guan  will  be  fired,  and  attcrwards  at 
Intervals  of  thirty  minutes  between  the  rising  and  the  eetUng  of  the  aun 
a  single  gun,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  national  salute  of  thirty-six 
guns.  The  officers  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Slates  will  wear  the 
badge  of  mourning  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their  swords,  and  the  colors 
of  theu'  commands  and  regiments  will  be  pnt  in  mourning  for  the  period 
of  sii  months. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant- General  GRiirr. 

(Signed)     W.  A.  Nionois,  Atiutanl  Adjutant- Genfml 

Wai  DBrAKTum.  WABjunfiTOH.  April  li,  18Kl 
Lientenant-General   Grant,   U.  S.  Army,  Commanding  Armiea   of   tho 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  0 : 

Gbnbbal  :— You  will  please  announce  by  general  order  to  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  1865,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  ofiice  of  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who,  on 
the  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  prescribed  for  the  President,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Edwim  M.  Stantox,  Secrttary  of  War. 

Wm  DtPimiMi.  AwuTiirt-GnrKiL'i  Oftick  I 
ITAiiunaTan,  AprU  IS,  1S<I3l  \ 

Ggkebal  OiiDKna,  No.  Y. — It  is  hereby  announced  to  the  armieii  of  the 
United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  the  IGth  day  of  April,  1865,  by  rMson 
of  the  deatli  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  office  of  the  Preaidont  of  tho 
United  States  devolved  npon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who,  on 
the  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  prescribed  for  the  President,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office. 

By  command  of  Lientenant-General  Ghaiti. 

W.  A.  NicnoLa,  At»i>tant  Adjutant- General. 


■    WBLLBB. 
NiTT  DiruTmiiT  Wttnnretoa,  April  IT.  Ism 

Special  OHOKna. — Vico-Adrairal  D,  G.  Farragut  and  Bear-Admiral 
William  B.  Shubrick  have  been  designated  to  make  the  neceaHry  amugo 
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ments  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  attending,  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  the  fUneral  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

QiDBON  WsLLs,  Secretary  of  the  Nony. 

Natt  Dkpastiibiit,  WASiixNOToir,  AprU  17, 186Bk 

Spboial  Ordbbs. — Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Oorps  will  assem- 
ble at  the  Navy  Department,  in  uniform,  at  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  for  the  parpose  of  attending  the  faneral  of  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States. 

QiDEON  Wellbs,  Secretary  of  the  Na/ey. 

Natv  DspAmnxT,  Wasrikotox,  April  17, 19IA, 

Spboial  Obdbb. — By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Navy  Department  will  be  dosed  on  Wednesday  next,  the  day  of  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Labor 
will  also  be  suspended  on  that  day  at  each  of  the  navy-yards  and  navy 
stations,  and  upon  all  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  flags  of  all 
vessels  and  at  all  navy-yards  and  stations  and  marine  barracks  will  bo 
kept  at  half-mast  during  the  day,  and  at  12  o^clock,  meridian,  twenty- 
one  minute-guns  will  be  fired  by  the  senior  officer  of  each  squadron  and 
the  commandants  of  each  of  the  navy-yards  and  stations. 

GiDBON  Wbllbs,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

ORDBR   FROM    8ECRBTART    M^OULLOCH. 

TsxASVBT  DKFAcmmE,  Washimotoit,  AprU  18, 18S& 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  profound  sorrow,  announces  to 
the  revenue  marine  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst., 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o^clock.  The  officers  of  the  revenue 
marine  will,  as  a  manifestation  of  their  respect  for  the  exalted  charac- 
ter and  eminent  public  services  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  of  their 
sense  of  the  calamity  the  country  has  sustained  by  this  afflicting  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and  upon  the  hilt  of 
the  sword  for  six  months.  It  is  ftirther  directed  that  funeral  honors  be 
paid  on  board  all  revenue  vessels  in  commission,  by  firing  thirty-six  minute- 
guns,  commencing  at  meridian  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order, 
and  by  wearing  their  flags  at  half-mast 

Hugh  MoGullooh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

ORDBR   FROM    POSTMASTBR-OBNERAL   DBNNI80N. 

Fo«r-Omoi  Dbpaktmxnt,  Wasuuiotom,  April  IT. 

To  Dbputt  Pobtmastbbs  : 

Business  in  all  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  will  be  suspended, 
and  the  offices  closed,  from  11  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  on  AVednesday,  the  19th 
instant,  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

W.  Dbnkison,  Poetnuuter-OeneroL 

PROCLAMATION    BT    PRBSIDBNT  JOHNSON   OF  A   DAT   OF   HUMILIATION 

AND   MOURNING. 

Whereait  By  my  direction  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  notice  to 
the  public,  on  the  17th  of  April,  requested  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations to  assemble  on  the  19th  of  April,  on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  observe 
the  same  with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  and 
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Whereai^  Our  conntiy  has  become  one  great  hoase  of  monmiDg, 
where  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  taken  awaj,  and  believing  that  a 
special  period  should  be  assigned  for  again  humbling  oarselvcs  l>eforo 
Almighty  God,  in  order  that  the  bereavement  may  be  sanctified  to  the 
nation : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  mitigate  that  grief  on  earth  which  can 
only  be  assuaged  by  communion  with  the  Father  -in  Heaven,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
communicated  to  me  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  national  capital,  I, 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  appoint 
Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  May  next,  to  be  observed,  wherever  in  the 
United  States  the  flag  of  the  country  may  be  respected,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  mourning,  and  recommend  my  fellow-citizens  then  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  places  of  worship,  there  to  nnite  in  solemn 
service  to  Almighty  God  in  memory  of  the  good  man  who  has  been 
removed,  so  that  all  shall  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  contemplation 
of  his  virtues  and  sorrow  for  his  sudden  and  violent  end. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  twenty-fifth   day  of   April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
[l.  8.-]    and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
cipjhty-ninth.  .  Aximsw  Johnson. 

By  the  President  ; 

W.  Hdntejs,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

SECRRTARY    STANTON    TO    MINISTBR    ADAMS. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Legation  in  London : — 

Wasiitkotox,  April  IS. 

Bib  : — It  has  become  my  distressing  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  last 
night  his  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  assassinated,  about  the  hour  of  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in  his  private 
box  at  Ford's  Theatre,  in  this  city.  The  President,  about  eight  oVlock, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theatre.  Another  lady  and  gentleman 
were  with  them  in  the  box.  About  half-past  ten,  during  a  pause  in  the 
performance,  the  assassin  entered  the  box,  the  door  of  which  was  un- 
guarded, hastily  a])proached  the  President  from  behind,  and  discharged  a 
pistol  at  his  head.  The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  his  head,  and  pene- 
trated nearly  through.  The  assassin  then  leaped  from  tlie  box  upon  the> 
stage,  brandishing  a  large  knife  or  dagger,  and  exclaiming,  "aS'ic  semper 
tyrannUP^  and  escaped  in  tlie  rear  of  the  theatre.  Immediately  upon 
tjfie  discharge,  the  President  fell  to  the  floor  insensible,  and  continued 
in  that  state  until  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  when 
he  breathed  his  hist.  About  the  same  time  the  murder  was  being  com- 
mitted at  the  theatre,  another  assassin  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Seward's  residence,  gained  admission  by  representing  he  had  a  pre- 
scription from  Mr.  Seward's  physician,  which  he  was  directed  to  see 
administered,  and  hurried  up  to  the  third-story  chamber,  where  Mr.  Sew- 
ard was  lying.  He  here  discovered  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  struck  him 
over  the  head,  inflicting  several  wounds,  and  fra(^turing  his  skull  in  two 
places,  inflicting,  it  is  feared,  mortal  wounds.  He  then  rushed  into  the 
room  where  Mr.  Seward  was  in  bed,  attended  by  a  young  daughter  and  a 
male  nnrse.  The  male  attendant  was  stabbed  through  the  lungs,  and  it 
is  believed  will  die.     The  assassin  then  struck  Mr.  Seward  with  a  knife  or 
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diigger  twice  in  the  tbroat  and  twice  in  the  face,  inflicting  terrible  wounds. 
By  this  time  Major  Seward,  eldest  son  of  the  Secretary,  and  another 
attendant  reached  the  room,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  tlie  Secretary ; 
they  were  also  Avounded  in  the  conflict,  and  the  assassin  escaped.  No 
artery  or  important  blood-vessel  was  severed  by  any  of  thi'  wounds 
inflicted  upon  him,  but  he  was  for  a  long  time  insensible  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  Some  hope  of  his  possible  recovery  is  entertained.  Immediate- 
ly upon  the  death  of  the  President,  notioe  was  given  to  Vice-President 
Johnson,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city,  and  upon  whom  the  ulhce  of 
President  now  devolves.  He  will  take  the  ofiice  and  assume  the  functions 
of  President  to-day.  The  murderer  of  the  President  has  been  discovered, 
and  evidence  obtained  that  these  horrible  crimes  were  committed  in 
execution  of  a  conspiracy  deliberately  planned  and  set  on  foot  by  rebels, 
under  pretence  of  avenging  the  South  and  aiding  the  rebel  cause ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  immediate  perpetrators  will  be  caught.  The  feeling 
occiisioned  by  these  outrageous  crimes  is  so  great,  sudden,  and  overwhelm- 
ing, that  I  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  communicate  them  to  you. 
At  the  earliest  moment  yesterday  the  President  called  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
at  which  General  Grant  was  present.  He  was  more  cheerful  and  happy 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  rejoiced  at  the  near  prospect  of  firm  and  dura- 
ble peace  at  home  and  abroad,  manifested  in  a  marked  degree  the  kiud- 
uess  and  humanity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  tender  and  forgiving  spirit 
that  so  eminently  distinguished  him.  Public  notice  had  been  given  that 
he  and  General  Grant  would  be  present  at  the  theatre,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  adding  the  Lieutenant-General  to  the  number  of  victims  to  be 
murdered  was  no  doubt  seized  for  the  fitting  occasion  of  executing  the 
plans  that  appear  to  have  been  in  preparation  for  some  weeks,  but  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  compelled  to  be  absent,  and  thus  escaped  the  designs 
upon  him.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  in  regard  of  the  influ- 
ence which  this  atrocious  murder  of  the  President  may  exercise  upon  the 
affairs  of  this  country;  but  I  will  only  add  that,  horrible  as  are  the  atroci- 
ties that  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  the  country,  they  are 
not  likely  in  any  degree  to  impair  the  public  spirit  or  postpone  the  com- 
plete final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  In  profound  grief  for  the  events 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  cotnmuuicate  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
To  Cjiakles  Feancis  Adams,  Bondon. 


E. 

IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

HIB    ORIGINAL    PURPOSE    WAS   TO    TAKE    MR.   LINCOLN    A    PRISONER, HIS 

REASONS   FOR   HIS    ACTION. 

[From  tbe  Pblladelphla  Fross,  April  19.]  ^ 

We  have  just  received  the  following  letter,  written  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  J.  S.  Clarke. 
Ft  was  written  by  him  in  November  last,  and  left  with  J.  S.  Clarke  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  addressed  to  himself,  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
the  same  envelope  were  some  United  States  bonds  and  oil  stocks.  This 
letter  was  opened  by  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  la.st,  and 
immediately  handed  by  him  to  Marshall  Milward,  who  has  kindly  placed 
it  in  oar  liands.    Most  unmistakably  it  proves  that  he  must  for  many 
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monUiB  Ijave  con  tern  plaCeil  seizing  the  person  of  the  late  Fr^deii'.    It  1%  i 
however,   doubtful   whether   he    imagined   t)ie   black   deed   which   hu  1 

ElUQSed  the  nation  into  tlie  deepest  gloom,  and  at  the  soma  tii 
en^  it  to  ajust  und  rigliteons  iadignatioQ: — 

, ,  18«. 

Ut  Dbas  Sib  : — Ton  ma^  use  thla  a«  yon   think  best.     But  aa  lan'e 
luy  vrUh  to  know  tehen,  uA^,  and  lehr/,  and  as  I  do  not  know  A«w  to 
Srect  it,  I  give  it  (in  tlie  words  of  your  master) ; — 
h"  To  uAoTn  it  may  eoneem." 

Bight  or  wrong,  God  judge  tna,  not  inao.  For  bo  my  motive  good  or 
l^bad,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  Insting  condemniitioD  of  the  North. 
1^  I  love  peace  more  than  life.  Have  loved  the  Union  beynnd  eipreaaion. 
^  I'or  four  years  huve  1  fvaited,  hoped,  and  prayed  for  the  d&rk  clouds  to 
[''I>reak,  and  for  a  restoration  of  our  former  sunshine.  To  wait  longer 
wonid  be  a  crime  Ail  liope  for  peace  is  dead.  My  prayers  have  proved 
u  idle  aa  my  hopes.    God's  will  l>e  done.     I  go  to  see  and  share  the  bit- 

I  have  eVer  hold  that  the  South  were  right.    The  very  nomination  of 

Abraliam  Lincoln,  four  years  ago,  spoke  plainly  war — war  apoa  Sootbeni 

-  nghta  and  institutions,     Hia  election  proved  it,     "  Awwt  an  overt  act." 

^xb;  till  yoQ  are  bonnd  and  plnndered.     What  follyl    The  South  were 

Who  thinks  of  nrgmoent  or  patience  when  the  linger  of  his  enemy 

)s  on  the  trigger?     In  a  foreign  war,  I,  too,  could  siiy,  "-Conntrr, 

or  wrong."     But  in  a  »trnggle  «ueA  ai  ourt  (where  the  brother  triex 

^"pierce  the  brother's  heart),  for  God's  sake  choose  the  right.    When  a 

jonntry  like  this  spnrns  jtutiea  from  her  side,  she  forfeits  the  alle^anc^ 

POf  every  honest  freeman,  and  shoold  leave  him,  untrammelled  by  any 

fealty  soever,  to  act  as  his  conscience  may  approve. 

People  of  the  Soi'th,  to  hate  tyranny,  to  love  liberty  and  jastiee,  to 
strike  at  wrong  and  oppression,  was  the  teaching  of  our  frttheri.  The 
•tndy  of  our  early  history  will  not  let  me  foi^t  it,  and  may  it  never. 

This  country  was  formed  for  the  tehile,  not  for  the  black  man.  And, 
looking  upon  African  tlavery  from  the  same  stand-point  held  by  the  noble 
frame™  of  our  Constitution,  I,  for  one,  have  ever  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  (both  for  themselves  and  us)  that  (iod  ever  bestowed 
upon  a  favored  nation.  Witness  heretofore  our  wealth  and  power ;  wit- 
ness their  elevation  and  enlightenment  above  their  race  elsewhere.  1 
have  lived  among  it  most  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  Uu  harsh  treatment 
from  master  to  man  than  I  have  beheld  in  the  North  from  father  to  son. 
Yet,  Heaven  knows,  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to  do  mart  for  the 
negro  race  than  I,  could  I  but  see  a  way  to  Hill  better  their  condition. 

But  Lincoln's  policy  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  their  total  annihila- 
tion. The  South  are  nnC,  nor  hate  they  been,  Jightinij  for  the  continaancs 
of  slavery.  The  first  battle  of  Bull  Kun  did  away  with  that  idea.  Their 
causes  »ince  for  nar  have  been  as  noble  and  greater  far  than  thote  that 
urged  aur  fathert  en.  Even  should  we  allow  tliey  were  wrong  at  the 
beginning  jf  this  contest,  cruelty  and  injuetice  have  made  the  wrong  be- 
come the  ri{iht,  and  they  stand  nou  (before  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world)  as  a  noble  band  of  patriotic  heroea.  Hereafter,  reading  of 
their  deedi,  Thermopylte  will  be  forgotten. 

When  I  aided  in  the  capture  and  execution  of  John  Brown  (who  was  a 
mnrderer  on  unr  western  border,  and  who  was  fairly  tried  and  eomieled, 
before  an  impartial  judge  and  jury,  of  treason,  and  who,  by-tbe-way,  has 
■ince  been  made  a  god),  I  was  proad  of  my  tittle  share  in  tJie  transaiction, 
for  I  deemed  it  ojy  duty,  and  that  I  was  helping  oar  oonimon  oonntry  to 
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perform  an  act  of  Justice.  Bat  what  was  a  crime  in  poor  John  Brown  is 
now  considered  (hy  themselves)  as  the  greatest  and  only  virtno  of  the 
whole  Repnhlic^n  party.  Strange  transmigration!  Viee  to  become  a 
virtue  simply  becaase  more  indalge  in  it  I 

I  thought  then,  oi  now^  that  the  abolitionists  w&re  the  only  traitort  in 
the  land,  and  that  the  entire  party  deserved  the  same  fate  as  poor  old 
Brown ;  not  becaase  they  wish  to  abolish  slavery,  but  on  account  of  the 
means  they  have  ever  endeavored  to  use  to  effect  that  abolition.  If 
Brown  were  living,  I  doubt  whether  he  himself  would  set  slavery  against 
the  Union.  Most,  or  many  in  the  North  do,  and  openly,  curse  the  Union 
if  the  South  are  to  return  and  retain  a  iingle  right  guaranteed  to  them  by 
every  tie  which  we  once  revered  ae  eacred.  The  South  can  make  no 
choice.  It  is  either  extermination  or  slavery  for  themselves  (worse  than 
death)  to  draw  from.     I  know  my  choice. 

I  have  also  studied  hard  to  discover  upon  what  grounds  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  has  been  denied,  when  our  very  name,  United  States, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  both  provide  for  secession.  But 
there  is  no  time  for  words.  I  write  in  haste.  I  know  how  foolish  I  shall 
be  deemed  for  undertaking  such  a  step  as  this,  where,  on  the  one  side,  I 
have  many  friends  and  every  thing  to  make  me  happy,  where  my  profes- 
sion alone  has  gained  me  an  income  of  mare  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  where  my  great  personal  ambition  in  my  profession  has  such 
a  great  field  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  never  bestowed 
upon  me  one  kind  word;  a  place  now  where  I  have  no  friends,  except 
beneath  the  sod;  a  place  where  I  must  either  become  a  private  soldier 
or  a  beggar.  To  give  up  all  of  the  farmer  for  the  latter^  besides  mjr 
mother  and  sisters,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  (although  they  so  widely  differ 
with  me  in  opinion),  seems  insane;  but  God  is  my  judge.  Woyq  justice 
more  than  I  do  a  country  that  disowns  it;  more  than  fame  and  wealth; 
more  (Heaven  pardon  me  if  wrong),  more  than  a  happy  home.  I  have 
never  been  upon  a  battle-field ;  but  oh  I  my  countrymen,  could  you  all 
but  see  the  reality  ot  effects  of  this  horrid  war  as  I  have  seen  them  (iu 
every  State,  save  Virginia),  I  know  you  would  think  like  me,  and  would 
pray  the  Almighty  to  create  in  the  Northern  mind  a  sense  of  right  and 
justice  (even  should  it  possess  no  seasoning  of  mercy),  and  that  he  would 
dry  up  this  sea  of  blood  between  us,  which  is  daily  growing  wider. 
Alod !  poor  country,  is  she  to  meet  her  threatened  doom  ?  Four  years 
ago  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives  to  see  her  remain  (as  I  had 
always  known  her)  powerful  and  unbroken.  And  even  now  I  would 
hold  my  life  as  naught  to  see  her  what  she  was.  Oh  I  my  friends,  if  the 
fearful  scenes  of  the  past  four  years  had  never  been  enacted,  or  if  what 
has  been  had  been  but  a  frightful  dream,  from  which  we  could  now 
awake,  with  what  overflowing  hearts  could  we  bless  our  God  and  pray 
for  his  continued  favor  I  How  I  have  loved  the  aid  flag  can  never  now  be 
known.  A  few  years  since,  and  the  entire  world  could  boast  of  none  so 
pure  and  spotless.  But  I  have  of  late  been  seeing  and  hearing  of  the 
hlaady  deetls  of  which  she  has  been  made  the  emblem,  and  would  shudder 
to  think  how  changed  she  had  grown.  Oht  how  I  have  longed  to  see 
her  break  from  the  mist  of  blood  and  death  that  circles  round  her  folds, 
spoiling  her  beauty  and  tarnishing  her  honor.  But  no,  day  by  day  has  she 
been  dragged  deeper  and  deeper  into  cruelty  and  oppression,  till  now  (in 
Miy  eyes)  her  once  bright  rod  stripes  look  like  bloody  gashes  on  the  face 
of  heaven.  1  look  now  upon  my  early  admiration  of  her  glories  as  a 
dream.  My  love  (as  things  stand  to-day)  is  for  the  South  alone.  Nor  do 
I  deem  it  a  dishonor  in  attempting  to  make  for  her  a  prisoner  of  this 
man,  to  whom  she  owes  so  much  of  misery.    If  success  attend  mc,  1  go 
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paQDiIeBS  to  ber  siiU.  They  any  the  liaa  fimnd  that  "UstcUtoli"  wtiloli 
the  North  have  «o  lonn:  ijerided  and  boi-n  audvuTorinu  to  lirrue  lior 
hi,  liirgetting  they  am  uur  brotlierg,  aad  that  it  U  icnpoUtlo  'to  goad  on 
BtiiMiiy  to  mailiiuss,  Shunld  I  reach  her  in  asfety,  and  fiud  it  true,  1  will 
[irondly  beg  permission  to  triauiph  or  ilii;  in  thiit  suinu  "ditdi''  by  bvr 

A  Conjederatf  4oiny  d'uty  npon  hi*  cifn  retpontifiilil!/. 


INDICTMENT  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

cnABOEB   ASD    9PKcmC4T10N3. 

The  folJowiog  is  n  copy  of  the  chnrjru  und  Bperlficstion  a^inst  DsTJii  K. 

DaroM,  George  A.  AtiterwJt,  Lewis  Ptijne.  Mii'liaol  O'Luughlin.  John  U. 

Sarratt,  Edward  Spangler,  Somoel  Arnold,  Mary  E.  Surratl,  and  Saiuuu) 

Mndd;— 

Charge  lit.^For  maliciously,  tmlowfally,  and  Trjiitoronsly,  and  in  aid 
of  the  existing  anned  rebellion  against  the  United  Statea  of  America,  on 
or  before  the  Otii  day  of  March,  a.  d.  186S,  and  on  diTerB  other  days  be- 
tween that  day  and  iLa  l&th  duy  of  April,  l86S,oonihimng,  confederating, 
and  conspiring  together  with  one  John  H.  Sarratt,  John  Wilkes  Bootli, 
Joffersou  Davis,  George  N.  Saunders,  Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Thompson, 
William  0.  Oleary,  Clement  0,  Olay,  Georjce  llarpoi',  CSeonre  Young,  ana 
OtJiers  nnknown,  to  kill  and  mnrder  n''  '      "'      "'"'         '"  "     * 

Washington,  and  within  thefortified  ancl 
iJacoln,  and  nt  the  time  cf  =nid  (-'.nihil 

I'residt'i't  <•<  t''^-  r-:'..ri  ■;...!.-  ,.r   Ai. ir !  '■...■.■■.■, i  ■'  ■■■  ;■■  i  ■<-;,.[■  of 

the  Arm'        :.■..■'..■..     i ...;  xh^ 

fnili'.l  -■  -  ;iiu 

linitfJ  -  ,   u,e 

Army  of  tlio  UniUd  StiiU^s  ,,torf:.;iiil,  tlicii  in  <-f,mmmA  uf  the  nrmies  of 
the  United  Stiitos,  under  the  direction  of  Ihe  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
in  pnrsiiance  of,  and  in  prosccnting  said  malirious,  anlawfiil,  and  traitor- 
ous ciin»pirucy  aforesaid,  and  in  aid  of  said  rebellion,  atternards.  to  wit  - 
On  the  14th  day  of  April,  18G5,  within  the  military  department  of  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  and  within  the  fortiliid  and  n  trenched  hnea  of  said 
military  dejiartnient,  together  with  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  John  H. 
Surratt,  maliciously,  unlaivfidly,  and  trnit^ronslv  mnrdenng  the  stud 
Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  ot  the  United  States,  and  Cotnmander- 
in-Oliief  of  the  Army  and  Mavy  of  the  United  btate^  as  aforesaid,  and 
mulicionsiy,  unlawfully,  ami  traitoron^l}  ossaullnig  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder  the  said  William  H.  Seward,  tlien  Sicretarv  of  State  of  tbo 
United  fStntee  as  aforesaid,  and  lying  in  nait  with  intent  miliciously,  un- 
lawfully, and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  nini'der  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
then  heing  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Ulysses  S, 
Grant,  then  being  Ijcutenant-Gcneral  and  in  command  of  the  armies 
of  tlio  United  States  aforesaid. 

Spfijication  J«(. — In  this  that  they,  the  said  David  E.  Harold,  Edward 
Spani,'ltr,  I^wis  Payno,  John  11.  Surratt,  ilicliael  O'Langhlin,  Samact 
Arnold,  Mary  E,  Suri'att,  (.ieorge  A.  Atzerodt,  and  Samoel  A.  Hudd,  in- 
cited and  encouraged  thereunto  by  Jefferson  Davis,  George  K.  Saunders, 
ISeicrly  Tucker,  Jaool)  Thompson,  Wiiliam  C.  Cleary,  Clement  0.  Clay, 
George  Harper,  George  Young,  and  others  unknown,  citizens  of  the 
Uiiicud  States  aforesaid,  and  who  were  then  engaged  in  armed  rebellion 
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against  the  United  States  of  America,  within  the  limits  tLcreof,  did,  Ie 
aid  of  said  armed  rebelFion,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865, 
and  on  divers  otlier  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the   15th  day 
of   April,  A.  D.  1865,  combine,   confederate,  and   conspire  together,  at 
Washington  City,  within  the  military  department  of  Washington,   and 
within  the  intrenched  fortilications  and  military  lines  of  the  said  United 
States,  there  being,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  kill  and 
murder  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States  aforesaid, 
and  Commander-in-Ohief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  unlawfully, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  Andrew  Johnson,  now 
Vice-President  of  the  said  United  States,  upon  whom,  on  the  death  of  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  the  office 
of  President  of  the  said  United  States,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  thereof,  would  devolve,  and  to  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  kill  and  murder  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  then  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  and  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  William  II.  Seward,  then  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  whose  duty  it  was  by  law,  upon 
the  death  of  said  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  afore- 
said, to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  electors  of  President  of  the  United 
States ;  the  conspirators  aforesaid  designing  and  intending  by  the  killing 
and  murder  of  tlie  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  William  H.  Sew.ard  as  aforesaid,  to  deprive  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  said  United  States  of  a  constitutional  commander-in-chief,  and  to 
deprive  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  their  lawful  commander,  and 
to  prevent  a  lawful  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  aforesaid ;  and  by  the  means  aforesaid  to  aid  and  comfort  the  in- 
surgents engaged  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  said  United  States  as 
aforesaid,  and  thereby  aid  in  the  subversion  and  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  being  so  combined,  con- 
federated, and  conspiring  together  in  the  prosecution  of  said  unlawful  and 
traitorous  conspiracy  on  the  night  of  the  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at 
the  hour  of  about  ten  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  p.  m.,  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
on  Tenth  Street,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  the  military  de- 
partment and  military  lines  aforesaid,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  one  of  the 
conspirators  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, did  then  and  there,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously,  and 
with  intent  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  di8char«];e  a 
pistol  then  held  in  the  hands  of  him  the  said  Booth,  the  same  being  then 
loaded  with  powder  and  leaden  ball,  against  and  upon  the  left  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  head  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  did  thereby  then 
and  there  inflict  upon  him,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the 
said  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  there- 
of, a  mortal  wound,  whereof  afterwards,  to  wit:  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1865,  at  Washington  City  aforesaid,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  died, 
and  thereby  then  and  there,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  the  stud 
defendants  and  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  did  unlawfully,  traitorously, 
and  maliciously,  with  the  intent  to  aid  the  rebellion,  as  aforesaid,  kill  and 
murder  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid,  and  in  further  prosecution  of  the  unlawful  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy aforesaid,  and  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  intent  of  said  con- 
spiracy, the  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  the  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865,  at  about  the  same  hour  of  that  day,  as  aforesaid,  within  said  mili- 
tary department  and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  assist  the 
said  John  Wilkes  Booth  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  box  in  the  said 
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theatre  in  vhich  the  BiaA  Abraham  Lincoln  was  riuing  at  the  time  ht 
was  oesBulted  sod  shot  oj  aforesaid  by  John  Wilkes  Booth ;  And  also  diil 
Iheu  nnd  there  aid  said  Uooth  in  barring  aod  obstraoting  the  door  of  tbo 
box  of  said  theatre  bo  as  to  hinder  and  prersnt  aaj  aaoihttiaiX  to  or  rescue 
of  diti  said  Abralinm  Lincoln,  against  tlie  tnurdurous  assault  of  the  sttld 
John  Wilkes  Bootli,  and  did  aid  and  abet  him  in  making  hia  iacai)e  aRcr 
the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  ronrdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid : 
aad  iu  farther  prosecntion  of  said  unlawful,  murderoas,  and  traitoroas 
conspiracy,  and  in  purBuance  thereof,  and  with  the  intent  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  D^vid  E.  Harold  did,  on  tlw  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1885,  within  ib*i 
military  deportmeot  and  military  liaes  aforesaid,  elA  and  abet,  and  assist 
the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  killing  and  murder  of  the  laid  At>ra]itua 
Lincoln,  and  did  then  and  tliere  aid  and  abet  and  ateist  him,  the  said 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  in  attempting  him  to  escape  thruQgb  the  milit&r? 
lines  aforesaid,  and  did  acoompany  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkea  Booth 
in  attempting  to  oonceal  himself  and  escape  from  justice  alter  kiliiug  and 
ronrdering  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  aforesaid;  and  in  furtlier  prosecu- 
tion of  aaiil  unlawful  nnd  traitoroas  conspiracy,  and  of  the  intent  thereof 
as  aforesaid,  the  said  Lewis  Payne  did  on  the  same  night  of  the  14th  day 
of  April,  1866,  aboat  the  some  lionr  of  ten  o'clock,  fifteen  minutes  p.  it., 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  the  mUitary  department  and  the 
military  lines  aforesaid,  nnlavrfully  and  maliciously  make  an  asaanlt  npou 
the  said  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  a*  aforesaid,  in  tlie  dwell- 
ing-hoase  and  bod-chamber  of  him,  the  said  Wiitiam  H.  Seward,  and  the 
swd  Payne  did  then  and  there,  with  a  large  knife  held  in  his  hand,  unlaic- 
fnlly,  traitorously,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy,  strike,  stab,  cut, 
and  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  William  II.  Bevriid,  and  did  there- 
by then  and  there  and  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  with  said  knife,  inflict 
upon  the  face  and  throat  of  said  William  U.  Seward  divers  gricTout 
wounds  i  and  said  Lewis  Payne,  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy, 
at  the  same  time  nnd  place  lost  afi>resald,  did  attempt,  with  tlie  knife 
afore«iid,  uml  a  pisio!,  lifld  in  Jiia  hiind,  to  kill  und  miirdi^r  Froik-rick 
W.  Seward,  Augustus  H.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  nnd  George  F.  Eob- 
inson,  who  were  then  striving  to  protect  and  rescue  the  said  William  U. 
Seward  from  being  murdered  by  the  said  Lewis  Payne,  and  did  then  and 
there,  with  the  said  knife  and  pistols  held  in  his  hands,  inflict  upon  the 
head  of  said  Frederick  W.  Seward,  and  upon  the  persons  of  said  Augustus 
H.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and  George  F.  Robinson,  divers  grievous 
and  dangerous  wouniis,  with  intent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the 
aaiA  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Angustus  IT.  Seward,  Emrick  W.  Hansel,  and 
George  F.  Robinson. 

And  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  and  its  traitorous  and 
murderous  designs,  the  said  George  A.  AtzerodC  did,  on  the%ight  of  the 
14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1605,  and  about  the  same  hour  aforesaid,  within  the 
military  department  and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  lie  in  wait  for  An- 
drew Johnson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  aforesaid,  with 
the  intent  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  kill  and  murder  him,  the  said 
Andrew  Johnson. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  of  its 
murderous  and  treasonable  pui^ose  aroresai<),  on  the  nights  of  the  13th 
and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military 
department  and  military  Hues  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael  O'Laughlin  did 
then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Uljsses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieutenant- General 
and  Commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  with  in 
lent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  the  sud  Somael  Ar 


T.     \ 
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Dold  did,  within  the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on 
or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  ▲.  d.  1866,  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times  between  that  day  and  the  15th  day  of* April,  a.  d.  1865,  combine, 
conspire  with,  and  aid,  counsel,  abet,  comfort,  and  support  the  said  John* 
Wilkes  Booth,  Lewis  Payne,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Michael  O^Laughlin, 
and  their  confederates  in  said  unlawful,  murderous,  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, and  in  the  execution  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

And,  in  further  prosecution  of  the  said  conspiracy,  Mary  E.  Surratt  did 
at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military  department,  and  the  military 
lines  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  di- 
vers other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  20th  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865,  receive,  entertain,  harbor  and  conceal,  aid  and  assist  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  David  E.  Harold,  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Michael 
O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates, 
with  knowledge  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
and  with  intent  to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  them  in  the  execution  thereof^ 
and  in  escaping  from  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  aforesaid;  and  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  the  said 
Samuel  A.  Mudd  did,  at  Washington  Oity,  and  within  the  military  de- 
partment and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1865,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the 
20th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  advise,  encourage,  receive,  entertain,  harbor, 
and  conceal,  aid,  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth,  David  E.  Harold, 
Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt, 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  with  in- 
tent to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  them  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping 
from  Justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Linooln,  in  pursuance 
of  said  conspiracy  in  manner  aforesaid. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Holt,  Judge- Adooeate- General, 
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Wab  DsFAKTiiBirT,  Ai»irrA2iT-0iineKAL*s  Omos, ) 
WAflHiiroTOzr,  JvUy  A,  18S5.  ) 

To  Mjyor-General  W.  S.  Hanoook,  U.  S,  Volunteers^  eommanding  Middle 
Military  DitUian^  Washington  D,  0, : 

Whereas,  By  the  Military  Commission  appointed  in  paragraph  4,  Special 
Orders  211,  dated  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  May  6, 
1866,  and  of  which  M^or-General  David  Hunter,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, is  President,  the  following  persons  were  tried  and  sentenced  as 
hereinafter  stated,  as  follows : — 

i^>t«.— David  E.  Harold. 

Finding, — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler,  as  to  which  part  thereof  **  Not 
Guilty."  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  except  the  words  of  the  charge  that 
'*  he  combined,  confederated,  and  conspired  with  Edward  Spangler,"  as 
to  which  part  of  the  charge  "  Not  Guilty." 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said  David 
£.  Harold,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Second, — George  A.  Atzerodt. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  combining,  confeder- 
ating, ana  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler.    Of  this  **  "Not  Guilty." 
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Stnti'aei.^i.nA  the  Comini«sicin  <jnes  tUerofore  senMnm  liim,  Iht  Sii<t 
(Jcorgo  A,  Atierodt,  to  ba  htnged  by  Uie  neck  until  he  ia  dotul,  at  *unh 
tiiup  anil  |i!aco  as  tlie  PresldonC  i>f  the  Uiiit«d  SiMea  ahull  direct,  two- 
tbirilii  of  the  members  of  tlie  Oumnals^an  cooeurring  tticrulu. 

Third. — -Lewis  Psjiie. 

Finding. — Of  the  Bpocific8tion"Gmlty,"  eioeptoomliiiiing,  conredMa- 
|JDg,  and  cDDSliiring  with  Edwonl  Bpanglcr.  Ot  this  not  gnilly.  Of  tii« 
^Anrge  "  Not  Gniltr,"  CKoept  comtiuiing,  coafi>derBting,  and  chfDS[iiri(]g 
with  Edward  Spiiii(i;lN.     Of  tliia  not  guilty. 

Sentmiee. — And  the  OcimmisMon  doee,  tberofore,  eeutwaee  him,  UiP  said 
I>ewie  Payne,  ta  h^  hnn^d  by  the  D«ok  until  be  be  dead,  at  such  tims 
and  pUoe  oa  the  Prosident  of  the  Untt«d  StAtes  shall  direct ;  twcr-tbinLi 
of  tbe  maniberss  of  the  CoinmiBsioa  concurring  therein. 

/Viif  (A.— Mary  E.  Sarratt. 

Pindi'ig. — Of  tbe  specifloalJoti  '*  Guilty,"  except  aa  la  tbe  re««iriiig, 
entertaining,  borb'irin^,  and  concijaling  Samuel  AnioM  and  Mi(^kMl 
O'Lauffblin,  And,  except  as  Ui  oomliuiiag,  co  a  federating,  and  oonspiring 
"■rith  &lwurd  Spjtngler,  Of  thU  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Ouilly,"  es- 
oept  as  to  coinbininff,  confederating,  and  eonHpiring  with  Edward  Span- 
glef.     Of  this  not  enilV^ 

Senteiite. — And  the  Oommiasion  does  therefore  sentence  her,  the  twd 
Mary  E.  Sarratt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neok  antil  eha  be  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Preaident  uf  the  United  Statds  shall  direct,  two-tbinl*  of 
the  meinlierB  of  the  Oouiinixsion  noncurring  therein ;  and 

Wkertan,  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  foregii- 
teg  senteocM  in  the  following  order,  to  wit: — 


,  G.  A, 

Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  be  carried  into  esecution 
bv  the  proper  niilitai'y  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  oil  the  7th  day  of  July,  ISeS,  between  the  hours  of  10  o'ch>ck  a.  m. 
and  2  o'clock  p.  u.  of  that  day. 

Andrbw  Johsbon    President. 

Ther^or-f,  You  are  herebv  commanded  to  cause  tbe  foregoing  sentences 
in  tlie  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  G.  A.  Atierodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary 
E,  Surratt,  to  bo  duly  executed  in  accordance  with  the  President's  order. 

Hy  command  of  the  President  of  tbe  United  States, 

E.  D.  TowxsRiiD,  Aisixtant  Adjulaat- General. 

In  the  reinainiug  cases  of  O'Laugblin,  Spangler,  Arnold,  and  Mudd,  the 
findings  and  sentences  are  aa  follows ; — 

F/ftA.— Michael  O'Laugblin. 

Finding.— Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  the  words  thereof  as 
follows:  ''And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
and  it*  murderous  and  treasonable  purposes  aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of 
the  13lh  and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1665,  at  Washington  Oity,  and  within 
the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael 
O'Langhlin  did  then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieu- 
*,en ant-General  and  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  Slates,  witli 
iiit«nt  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Grant."  Of 
said   words,  '■  Not  Guilty,"  and  except  "combining,  confederating,   and 
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conspiring  witli  Edward  Spangler."  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge 
"  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Bpangler.     Of  this  not  gnilty. 

Sentejwe.  —The  Oommission  sentence  Michael  O^Langhlin  to  be  impris- 
oned at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Sixth, — Edward  Spangler. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification,  "  Not  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  words, 
*Uhe  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at 
about  the  same  hoar,  of  that  day  as  aforesaid,  within  said  military  depart- 
ment and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  abet  him,"  meaning 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  **  in  making  his  escape,  after  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid,"  and  of  these  words, 
'*  Guilty."  Of  the  charge,  not  guilty,  but  guilty  of  having  feloniously 
and  traitorously  aided  and  abetted  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  making  his  es- 
cape after  having  killed  and  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States— he,  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  at  the  time  of  aiding  and 
abetting  as  aforesaid,  well  knowing  that  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident as  aforesaid,  had  been  murdered  by  the  said  John  Wilkes  JBooth  as 
>^bref^nid. 

4i\  •  C  j!J:  •ift<>ion  sentenced  Spangler  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for 
•Is  ycfiis. 

-Ser.i^.i --/••' ti  ■.•  I  An  old      Of  the  specifications — 

(ruiliy — 1l*.v(  '. .  ^•..('•ijT  :)^,  cwTitcuerating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler;  of  thiu,  not  jT-ii'^y. 

Of  the  charge — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

The  Commission  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  lifb. 

Eighth, — Samuel  A.  Mudd.    Of  the  specification — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this  not  guilty ;  and  excepting  receiving  and  entertaining; 
and  harboring  and  concealing  said  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt,  Mi- 
chael O^Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel 
Arnold ;  of  this,  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  except  combining, 
confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — The  Ooumiission  sentenced  Dr.  Mudd  to  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labor  for  life. 

The  President's  order  in  these  cases  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  prisoners,  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  Edward  Spangler,  and  Michael  O'Laughlin,  be  confined  at  hard  1»- 
bor  in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York,  during  the  period  desi^^ 
nated  in  their  respective  sentences. 

Ain)BBw  Johnson,  PretidenL 

The  «eDten«ca  were  dalj  exeoated,  except  the  Diy  Turtagas  was  eabitituted  for  the  Albttf 
Penitentiary,  fur  the  kaprisonmeBt  of  Arnold,  Mudd,  Spangler,  and  O^Laughlin. 
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Admna,  C.  F.— rfmonstrance  a^r-i^nBt  depart- 
ure of  rebel  cmisers  from  British  ports,  461. 
A.ddre8B  of  Mr.  Lincoln— ftt  Springfield,  181 ; 
At  Tolono,  182 ;  at  IndUnapolis,  182 ;  before 
Indiana  Le^slatare,  188 ;  at  Cincinnati,  184 ; 
at  Coluxnbaa,  183;  at  Steubcnville,  186;  at 
Plttbburg,   186.  187;  at  Cleveland,  140;  at 
Baffalo,  141 ;   at  Knchester,  142 ;  at  Utica, 
148;  at  Albany,  148;  at  Troy,  145;  at  Uud- 
Bon.  146;  at  Poucbkeepsic,  146;  at  Peeks- 
kill,   147;   at  Astor  Uou»e,  N.  Y.,  148;  to 
R4^publican  Association,  148;  at  City  Hall, 
150;   at  Jersey  CMty,  150;   at  Newark,  151 ; 
at  Trenton,  151;    at  Pbikdolpbia,  158;  at 
Independence  Hall,  154:   at  I^ncoster,  156; 
at  Harrisburg,  156;  at  Washington,  158, 160; 
inangural,  162 ;  to  members  of  Congress  flrom 
Border  Sutes,  285;  to  Chicago  committee 
on  emancipation  of  slaves,  254;   at  Wash- 
ington  about  McCIellan,  824 ;  at  serenade, 
September  24, 1»62, 842 ;  at  Gettysburg,  412 ; 
at  Washington,  July  ft,  1S68, 415 ;  to  working- 
men  of  New  York,  493;  at  Ikir  in  Washing- 
ton, 501 ;  at  fiiir  in  Baltironre.  601 ;  at  fair  in 
Philadelphia,  503 ;  to  depntation  of  colored 
persona,  505;  to  the  coantry,  626 ;  at  Wash- 
ington, 526;  at    Washington,  589;  in    re- 
sponse to  nomination  for  re-election,  559, 
500 ;   to  Ohio  regiments,  606,  607 ;  at  Wash- 
ington, 609;   upon  renult   of  election,  618, 
614,615;   at  Washington,  617,  61S,  620;   to 
•nvoy  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  628 ;  at  Wash- 
ington, 648 ;   on  adoption  of  ConxtituUonal 
amendments,  646 ;    second  inangural,  670 ; 
concerning  the  rebel  conscription  of  negroes, 
674 ;  on  victory  and  reconstruction,  684. 

AJabama  snnk,  535. 

Anscdotes  and  reminiscences  of  President 
Lincoln,  725;  his  sadness.  726-728;  hisfk- 
Torite  poem,  728-780;  Ills  religions  expe- 
rience, 780-785 ;  his  sympathy,  735-748 ;  his 
hnmor,  shrewdness,  and  sentiment,  748-759; 
ths  Emancipation  Proclamation,  759-766^ 

Appendix — letters  on  sundry  occasions,  767; 
tne  President  and  General  McCIellan,  772; 
warnings  against  assassination,  779 ;  reports, 
disimtches,  and  proclamations  relating  to  the 
assasslnstion.  788 ;  important  letter  lh)m  J. 
Wilkes  Booth,  798 ;  trial  of  conspirators,  796. 


Arbitary  arrests — action  of  GoTemment,  861  ; 
debate  In  Congress,  878. 

Arguolles  surrendered  to  Cuban  authorltias. 
565. 

Arkansas— Presidents  letter  to  Gen.  Steele^ 
491 ;  Presidents  letter  abont  Convontiou. 
492 ;  election  and  adoption  ot  a  Free  State 
Constitution,  498.  611. 

Assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  697:  the  seen* 
of  death.  693,  785;  grief  throughout  the 
land,  701 ;  warnings  against  assassination, 
779;  reports,  Ac,  relating  to,  788;  letter 
from  Booth,  798 ;  trial  and  sentence  of  con- 
spirators, 796. 

Assault  on  Mr.  Seward,  699. 

Atlanta  captured,  544. 


Banks— takes  Port  Hudson,  415;  proclama- 
tion for  an  slectlon  In  Louisiana,  488 ;  Bed 
River  expedition,  616. 

Battle  of  Bull  Run,  1861,  202;  of  Williams- 
burg, 276:  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks, 
285;  of  Gaines'  Mills,  298;  Malvern  Hill, 
294;  Antietani.  817;  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
827;  Fredericksburg,  407;  Chancellorsvllle, 
40S;  Gettysburg,  409 ;  Vicksbnrg,  414;  lal- 
lahoma,  419;  Chiekamauga,  419;  Chattanoo- 
ga, 420;  Olustee.  514;  Sabine  Cross-Roads, 
516;  Fi»rt  Pillow,  519;  the  Wilderness,  684; 
Spottsylvanla,52S;  Coal  Harbor.  529;  Nash- 
ville, 640;  Fort  Fisher,  642;  Biehniond,  67& 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Jr.,  reappointment  as  Hm^ot'C^U' 
•ral.  472. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Sen.,  viidt  to  Ri^mond,  Ma 

Booth,  J.  Wilkes— assassinates  tlie  President, 
696;  death  of;  718,788;  letter  of;  798. 

Border  States — reply  of  the  members  to  Presi- 
dent's address,  236;  Hon.  Mr.  Maynard's 
reply,  238. 

Brazil,  relations  with,  622. 

Buchanan— official  action  on  Secession.  Ill: 
last  message,  117 :  dissolution  of  his  Cabinet, 
117;  message  on  Secession,  11  Su# 

Bamslde,  Gen. — succeeds  McCIellan  In  Army 
of  Potomac,  828 ;  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
407;  arrests  Vallandigham,  884;  relieved 
fh)m  command,  407;  defence  of  Knoxvllle, 
420. 
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UonB  in  fftTor  of,  435;  asks  to  b«  rellered, 
802;  nominated  for  Preaident,  661;  with- 
drawal Arom  oanvaaa,  0O&. 
Pagitive  Slave  Bill  repealed,  47a 
f  QQural  aerrlces  at  Execntire  Manaion,  706L 


Grant,  Oen. — aicge  and  captnre  of  Yiokaborg, 
418;  appointment  aa  Lieutenant  •  Qeneral, 
476;  letter  to  President,  688;  movet  ibrward 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  624;  fights  the 
battles  of  the  Wildemesa,  634 ;  dispatch  oi; 
628  ;  crosses  the  James  Biver  and  besieges 
Petersbarg  and  Blchmond,  680,  641,  640,  666, 
677 ;  final  assault,  678 ;  receives  the  capitula- 
tion of  Lee,  688,  684. 

Oreeley  —  President  Lincoln*s  letter  to,  258; 
correspondence  of^  in  reference  to  alleged 
peace  commissioners,  67L 

Oettjsbarg— battle  of;  409 ;  Presidents  procla- 
mation of  Tictorj,  411 ;  dedication  of  Ceme- 
tery, 412. 


Habeas  Oorput — first  instance  of  suspension, 
875 ;  action  of  the  Government,  878 ;  procla- 
mation suspending,  8S1;  prodamoUou  on 
subject,  898. 

Hahn,  M.— elected  Governor  of  Louisiana,  489 ; 
invested  with  powers  pt^  489. 

Halleck,  Gen.— letter  to  MeClellan  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  aiding  Pope,  209 ;  letter  about  his 
leaving  the  Peninsula,  299 ;  orders  McClellan 
to  advance  after  Antietam,  818 ;  letter  about 
ftigitive  slaves,  880l 

Hampton  Roods,  conference  at,  618. 

Harris,  B.  G.,  censured  by  House  of  Bepre- 
scntatives,  472. 

looker.  Gen. — succeeds  General  Bumside  in 
A.rmy  of  Potomac,  408;  Is  relieved  fh>m  com- 
mand, 408L 

Qunter,  Gen.— his  order  abolishing  slavery  in 
South  Carolina,  288;  Lincoln's  letter  to,  in 
Missouri,  4M;  wins  a  victory  at  Piedmont, 
680. 

House  of  RoprosentatiTes  censores  Alexander 
Long  and  B.  G.  Hsirls,  47& 


Invasion  —  proposed  rebel  invasion  of  the 
North,  177;  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by 
General  Lee,  409. 


/ohnson,  Andrew  —  Provisional  Governor  of 
Tonnessee,  488;  proclamation  regulating 
election,  6<^  607;  elected  Vice-President, 
6C4 ;  takes  oath  of  olBce  and  becomes  Presi- 
dent, 714 


Rllpatrlck— raid  to  Richmond,  615. 


KnozvUle,  siege  of;  raised,  430. 


Letter  of  the  President— to  Governor  Hicks, 
of  Maryland,  174;  to  commissioners  tnai 
Virginia,  179;  to  General  Fremont,  revoking 
his  order,  203;  to  H.  Greeley,  258;  to  Me- 
Clellan concerning  an  advance  on  Richmond, 
966;  to  MeClellan  about  retaining  Blenker, 
271 ;  to  McClellan  about  strength  of  his  army, 
278;  to  McClclUm  about  McDowell,  280;  U 
McClellan  about  withholding  McDowell,  381 ; 
to  McClellan  about  Jackson,  881 ;  to  McClel- 
lan about  Hanover  Junction,  288;  in  reply 
to  McClellan,  290;  about  re-enforcemenu 
after  seven  days*  battles,  298,  294,  296 ;  on 
the  strength  of  McClelIan*s  army,  297 ;  to 
McClellan  after  Antietam,  819 ;  to  McClellan 
about  horses,  821 ;  to  Fernando  Wood,  841 ; 
to  committee  of  Albany  meeting,  880 ;  com- 
mittee of  Ohio  Convention,  894 ;  to  Gover- 
nor Seymour  on  the  draft,  408 ;  second  letter 
on  the  same  sabject,  405;  dispatches  to  Chi- 
cago, 406;  letter  of  thanks  to  General  Grant, 
416;  to  General  Hunter  on  taking  command 
in  MiMouri,434;  to  General  Schofleld,  428; 
to  committee  fh>m  Missouri,  482 ;  on  chureh 
quarrels  in  Missouri,  488 ;  to  Union  conven- 
tion in  Illinois,  440;  on  iiaymentof  boimtiea, 
478 ;  to  House  of  Representatives  on  General 
Blair,  473 ;  on  aiding  people  of  East  Tennes- 
see, 475 :  to  editor  of  N.  A.  Review, 
C.  Bullitt,  Louisiana,  484;  to  Governor  l 
ley,  on  electing  members  of  Congress  M 
Louisiana,  486;  to  committee  of  planters, 
Louisiana.  437 ;  to  M.  Hahu,  Louisi.iiia,  489 ; 
tu  General  Banks,  Louisiana,  49i>;  to  Oao- 
eral  Steele,  of  Arkansas,  491 ;  about  Arkansas 
0<»ivention,492;  to  General  Gillmore,  about 
Florida,  514;  to  workingmen  of  Manclxest«r, 
496;  to  workingmen  of  London,  498;  to 
Christian  Commission,  600 ;  to  H.  W.  Hoff- 
man, Maryland,  512 ;  to  General  Grant,  528 ; 
to  Colonul  Loomis,  524;  to  J.  A.  Conkliag, 
558 ;  to  committee  of  Convention,  568 ;  to  J. 
C  Welling,  561;  in  regard  to  alleged  peaeo 
commissioners,  578,  575,  676,  680;  to  H.  J. 
Raymond,  587,  5SS;  in  reply  to  protest  of 
Tennesseans,  698 ;  to  M.  Blair,  602 ;  tender- 
ing thanks  to  General  Sheridan,  604 :  to  H. 
W.  Hoffman,  608,  to  J.  Phillip^  615;  to  Mrs. 
Bixly,  616;  to  Mrs.  Gumey,  616;  to  J.  Mas- 
lean,  619 ;  to  Governor  SmiUi,  Vermont,  667; 
to  Mr.  Hodges,  Kentucky,  767 ;  to  Gencnl 
Hooker,  76S,  709 ;  to  General  McClellan,  778; 
to  J.  B.  Fry,  770;  to  Governor  Magoffin, 
770 ;  to  Count  Gasimrin,  7T1. 

Lincoln,  Abraham— autobiography,  17;  split- 
ting rails,  28;  flatboatman,  28,  24;  grocery 
kcci>er,S5;  Captain  in  Black  Hawk  War.  35; 
elected  to  Legislature,  96 ;  letter  to  Col.  AUea, 
37;  protest  on  slavery,  88;  defends  Arm- 
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strong.  29 :  Mtimfttion  br  the  bar,  8t ;  elect- 
ed to  Cun^reflA,  8S;  oppoees  the  Mexican 
war,  dS;  resolatioos  vn  Mexican  war,  35: 
•poech  on  interojU  iini>roTeint>nta,  86;  on 
ftlaveiy  in  the  District  uf  IVtlambim,  99 ;  on 
Wilroot  proviso,  41;  on  Pscboeo  etae,  41; 
eandidate  for  Senator,  41,  44,  51 ;  inrentt  a 
U»c  42 ;  on  popular  aoyerei^tj,  44,  79;  la 
Fr<'mont  oamiiaign,  4C:  speoch  at  Sprlsg- 
fi*M,  47.  52;  spMch  at  Chica^  68;  debate 
wiih  lK>u]|;Iaa,  41;  quetdooed  by  Dooflaa, 
M;  qneetioDs  DoagUt,  65;  tpeedi  at  Ool- 
nmbas,  78;  speech  at  Cincinnati,  81;  apaeeh 
at  Cooper  institute.  New  York,  85;  riait  to 
New  York,  100;  Tiait  to  Fire  Pointa,  100; 
letter  on  Jeffta^on,  101 ;  nominated  at  Chi- 
cago, 102;  visited  bj  conunittee,  104;  acoepCa 
BominAtion,  105 ;  election  to  Preaidencj,  107 ; 
departure  for  Waahington,  181;  arrival  at 
Washington,  158;  inaogoratioB,  161;  inter- 
view  with  the  major  of  Baltimore,  175;  vialt 
to  the  arm  J  before  Petersburg,  592 ;  nomi- 
nated for  re-election  to  Preddencj,  55S;  ae- 
eepts  nomination,  550,  561;  interview  with 
WfPtem  men,  56S;  coarse  porsaed  in  regard 
U»  SAlarr.  600;  re-electiun  to  Preaidencj,  612, 
6C-I:  recfivea  colored  pei»ple,  6S7;  holds eon- 
forcnctr  with  rtrtel  oommissioners  at  Hamp- 
V>r.  Roeddi.  6M;  aeeond  Inaaguration,  1865, 
6T0;  risits  Arm/  of  Potomac,  677;  remarka 
on  military  position  of  Sherman,  67S;  tele- 
gnphs  from  Citj  Point  the  progreaa  of  b«t- 
tlr.  679;  vi&ita  Eichmoml,  681;  interviews 
with  leailin)?  men  of  Richmond,  68S;  disre- 
gar»is  wartiinss  in  regard  to  his  peraonal 
tafcij,  CK ;  remarlis  to  Mr.  CoUax,  604;  at- 
tends a  tiieeting  of  the  Cabinet,  April  1^ 
1S65,  GM :  interview  viith  Col&x  and  Aah- 
mua.  695;  attemls  the  theatre,  605;  his  aa- 
aaMin.-uion.  097 ;  the  scene  of  death,  698,  778; 
funeral  Scrrices  at  Executive  Mansion,  706; 
funeral  ccrt^e^  704:  its  progress  from  Wash- 
inj?t4»n  to  ^p^ingfleld,  706-711;  burial,  712; 
cMlinate  of  Mr.  -Lincoln's  character,  715l 

Fur  official  papers,  Ac,  see  Addssbs,  Lsr- 
Txs,  Mess  AG  a,  Oilokb,  Pbocla]L4Txo2v. 

For  traits  of  character,  sea  AjfBCX»OTXB  asd 

r^tag.  AIv3cai«i!er.  censured  bj  Honae  of  Eep- 
reeeatatlToa,  471. 

Louisiana— a''.TniMion  of  members  of  Congress. 
570:  roov»-ments  for  p^rH'^anization,  4S8; 
President's  letter  to  Oovi-mor  Shep;ey,  4S6; 
application  for  anthority  tn  call  a  Convention, 
4j>«  :  application  of  planters  to  the  President, 
4S7 :  PreaJdears  reply.  4^7 :  Gv^nersl  Baaks'a 
[o-L-lamatfon  ordering  a.-,  election,  4SS;  elcc- 
:i.ji.  of  Goromor  ILnhn,  4>9;  ai>wiition  oT 
t'a\  cry.  511 ;  !  re^denfs  r.  marks,  664. 
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Magrrider's  report  of  rebel  strength  m 
town,  274. 

Maryland — paaaage  of  troops  thzoo^ 
more,  178;  Presidenrs  ccmss|wnd»es  vitk 
GoTsmor  Hicks,  174;  PresidcBt*s  tet«rri«v 
with  snthorities,  175;  srrast  of  nMmbera  oC 
the  Lsftslstara,  ST8 ;  sboUtkm  of  alsTsrf,  ai. 

Msjrnsrd,  Horsos,  rsplj  to  Prsildaaffs 
on  emsBclpstkMi,  ML 

MeCloUsn  ~  sppolBtod 
f86;  report  of  rri>el  stmgUi  at  Torictuwa, 
ST4;  moremsBt  to  Che  Cbfekshaaiiny.  277: 
reports  of  WUllsinsbiirg,fTf;  wsau  McLtow- 
•U  to  jolB  him  hf  water,  Sit.  287;  lect«r  «f 
sdvlee  to  tbo  PreiideBt,  896;  ordfltwd  to  witk- 
draw  ttook  the  Peniasols,  298;  ordered  t^* 
saperfBtend  Che  farwardlag  of  rs-safcroe 
HMots  to  Pops,  909;  \iin  ftUnrs  to  aid  Fopa 
909;  sogigests  that  Pops  be  laft  to  ""gc^  «ict 
of  his  serapo,*  810;  aCc^  IVaakliB^  adYane^, 
911 ;  fhOiire  to  porsas  Lee  sAsr  Aatifltem. 
819;  ordered  toadvaDee,918;  Boatasted  fur 


Hooksr.  409:  fights  ai 
Qett^sborg.  416L 

Messsge  of  the  PresideDt— sxtim  scaaioB  of  Cob 
grass,  Jnlj.  1961, 186;  first  saBaal,  Deeeaa- 
ber,  1S61,  219;  reeommendiBg  ski  to  StsteB 
smsneipstiBf  dsvss,  229 ;  s^provlBg  bOl  to 
sbollah  slavery  in  I>istrict  of  OolBmhla.  9SS : 
spproviBg  eonfisestite  bill,  945;  SBStatainf 
Secretary  CameroB,  348 ;  aeoond  *"»«»'*l^  l96B» 
844;  raoommending  aid  fof  emancipaxioB, 
854;  on  the  currency,  866;  third  aBnaal. 
1968, 445 ;  in  refecsBce  to  commiaaioB  of  Q«»> 
oral  F.  P.  Blair,  4T8,  474 ;  in  regard  to  relief 
of  people  of  East  Tenaessee,  475;  reeoa- 
mending  continusnoe  of  bounties  to  volaa- 
teezs,  47S:  fourth  sanual,  1S64,  684;  traaa- 
mitting  eonespondenoe  rslsdve  to  Hamptea 
Boada  oonfereBce,  658;  ooncemlBg  nepreaett- 
tation  in  electoral  eoDege,  661 

Mexico— the  new  empire,  468;  lb.  Seward's 
letter  on,  465;  President  declines  to  naec^ 
alie,  466;  resolution  of  Hobm  nf  ffeprsasiit 
stives,  467. 

Missoorl— oonditioB  of  the  State  at  oathrtmk  « 
the  rsbellion,  422;  emsndpstioB  ta,  427;  ap- 
poiatment  of  Gen.  Onrtia  42S;  Preridcnt's 
dispatch  about,  423 ;  Gea.  9chofisld's  spp«Hnt- 
nsent,  438;  President's  InstractioBs  to.  486 
his  removal.  487;  Pkvaident's  interview  with 
radicals  oC  429;  aboIitioB  of  atsvery  in,  4^1, 
511;  mass  convention,  491;  Presideat*s  let- 
ter to  Mo.  eommlttee,  492 ;  Prssldeat's  letter 
on  church  contests,  498:  Pxasideatls  letter 
toGenLBunter,4Si. 

Mobile  harbor  defesoas  e^itorsd,  549l 


National  Militia— fiasasge  of  ths  eoaseclptiea 
bill,  964;   its  provisiaiia,  991; 
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l>roclamatk>n  oonoerning,  88B;  draft  md  rloto 
inN.T.,40i;  Ooy  Scymoor^t  oorretpondonoe 
with  the  ProBidont,  408;  Pr«iident*s  dl»- 
patchAS  to  Oiioago,  401 


Order  of  the  Preildent— retMnf  Oen.  Boott, 
fl04;  for  adTanoe  of  U.  S.  ermiea,  M6;  for 
•dyance  of  Armj  of  PotomaOi  8681,  818;  to 
leaye  Washington  properly  defended,  268; 
to  military  and  nayal  oommandera  In  regard 
to  property  and  peraona  of  Aftloan  deaeent» 
881;  eoncemlng  the  Sabbath,  848;  for  draft 
for  500,000  men,  470 ;  oalllng  for  an  additional 
800,000  men,  4T9;  defining  military  liability 
of  ciUxens  recognized  as  consult  of  foreign 
powera,  and  reyoking  exeqna|pr  of  oonsol  of 
Belgium  for  St.  Lonla,  480;  inyestlng  M. 
lltthn  with  powers  of  military  goyemor  of 
Louisiana,  489 ;  extending  protection  to  ool- 
ureU  troopa,  020 ;  tendering  thanks,  Mc^  upon 
SQCoeases  at  Mobile  Bay  and  Atlanta,  645, 
546 ;  tendering  thanks  to  hundred-day  yolun- 
teers,  605;  requiring  paaaporta  in  certain 
cases,  688;  In  regard  to  death  of  Edward 
Eyerett,  648 ;  appointing  Mrs.  Bnshnell  pott- 
mistress,  665;  eonccming  bloekade-runnera, 
676 ;  to  Qen.  Grant,  about  peace  negotiatlona, 
676;  in  reference  to  Virginia  L^jlslatnre  and 
its  annulment,  688;  to  reduce  war  expendi- 
tures, and  remoye  military  rsstrictions  on 
trade,  680. 


Peace  Conference— its  action,  184;  action  of 
Congress  on  it,  186L 

Petersburg  besieged,  680,  041,  640,  666^  677. 

Plymouth,  N.  CL,  surrendered  to  the  rebela, 
5S1. 

Preeldential  Election,  1861— popular  and  eleo- 
toral  yote,  109;  presidential  election,  1864, 
547;  nomination  of  Fremont,  561;  ncmina- 
tion  of  Lincoln,  668;  his  acceptance,  668, 
568;  McClellan  nominated,  688;  Fremont 
withdraws,  696;  taddenta  of  the  canyaaa, 
696;  result,  612,  664. 

Proclamation  by  the  President'— calling  tar 
75,000  troops,  and  conyening  Congress,  172; 
of  blockade,  177;  increasing  army  and  nayy, 
181;  instructing  commander  of  U.  8.  forces 
in  Florida,  181 ;  reyoking  order  of  Oen.  Hun- 
trr.  238 ;  in  regard  to  blockade,  251 ;  of  eman- 
din&tion,  Sept.,  188S,  257;  of  emancipation, 
Jan.  1,  1863,  260;  for  Thanksglylng,  April 
10,  1862,  827;  to  the  rebela,  882;  admitting 
Wftst  Virginia,  869;  auspcndtng  the  writ  of 
habeas  eorpwe,  881,  898;  in  regard  to  na- 
tional forces  bill,  400;  of  victory  at  Gettya- 
bonr,  411 ;  for  Thanksgiving,  July  16,  1868, 
417 ;  Thanksglylng  for  victories  in  East  Ton- 
r.cmoe,  420;  for  'l*hankK(dA-ing,  Oct  8,  1868, 
420;  of  amnesty  and   recoustnietion,  457, 


460;  calling  for  800,000  rc.nnteen,  477:  hi 
regard  to^U  of  Congress  for  reconstruction, 
496;  appointing  a  day  of  humiliation  aiid 
prayer,  064;  declaring  martial  law  in  Ken- 
tacky,  686;  ordering  draft  of  600,000  men, 
640;  for  Thanksglylng,  606;  in  regard  to 
blockade,  688;  calling  for  800,000  men,  688; 
calling  extra  session  of  Senate,  666;  to  de- 
sertetfi,  673;  in  reference  to  Indian  hostili- 
ties, ^76;  concerning  the  blockade,  688,  689; 
restrictions  placed  upon  national  vessels  by 
foreign  powers  moat  be  withdrawn,  689. 


Reconstmetlon— Preildent*»  moyements  to- 
wards and  message  on,  466;  proclanistfun 
for,  468;  remarks  on,  481;  letter  to  N.  A. 
Bevlew,  488;  movements  towards,  in  Louit>- 
tana,  488;  moyementa  in  Arkansas,  41K);  bill 
providing  for,  passed  by  Congress,  484;  pro- 
clamation of  President  concerning,  496;  elec- 
tions in  Tennessee,  096;  President's  views 
on,  684. 

Bed  River  expedition,  516. 

Bichroond  besieged,  6tt,  640,  666,  677;  oceu- 
pled,  681. 

Blots  in  N.T..  401 


Savannah  captured,  689. 

Scott,  Oen.^resignation  of;  808;  Presldenrs 
order  retiring,  801 

Bch'ofleld — appointment  to  Western  Depart 
ment,  428;  President's  Instructions  to,  423; 
removal  from  command,  408. 

Secession  conspiraoy— at  Washincrton,  118 ;  Mr. 
Stephens's  speech  against  it,  114. 

Secession— of  South  Carolina,  111 ;  of  Virginia, 
180. 

Sewsrd,  Wm.  H.— instructions  to  our  minister 
in  England,  182,  188;  reply  to  French  "fTif 
of  mediation,  886;  diplomacy,  of  1868,  460; 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams  on  danger  of  wur  wfth 
England,  468;  letter  on  the  Mexican  qnoe- 
Mon,  465;  letter  eoneeming  Hampton  Buads 
conference,  650;  accident  to,  688,  698;  mur- 
derous aswult  on,  699. 

Seymour,  Govern  or  of  New  York— correspond* 
enoe  with  President  on  the  drafu  408. 

Sheridan,  Ocneral — raid  upon  Lee'.s  Hank,  527 ; 
takes  command  in  Shenandoah^' alley,  541 ; 
victories  over  Early,  608,  604 ;  cavalry  raid 
to  the  west  of  Richmond,  677:  successful  at- 
tack on  Lee'a  right  flank,  678, 679,  680. 

Sherman,  General— expedition  from  Vlcksbnr^', 
615;  moves  towards  Atlanta,  580,  688;  cnfi- 
tures  Atlanta,  544 ;  marches  through  Ooor^'iiti 
and  captures  Savannah,  689 ;  march  thruuirh 
South  Carolina,  663;  at  Goldsboro',  North 
Carolina,  677. 

BUvery  and  FIavcs— relations  of  slavery  to  the 
rebellion,  199;  employment  of  ilayea,  bill  la 
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